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Monday, April 7, 2014. 

PUBLIC WITNESSES— NATIVE AMERICANS AND ALASKA 

NATIVES 

Opening Remarks oe Chairman Calvert 

Mr. Calvert. Good morning, the hearing will come to order. 

Welcome to our first of four public witness hearings over the next 
two days, specifically for American Indian and Alaska Native Pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the Interior and Environment Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. I especially want to welcome the distin- 
guished tribal elders and leaders testifying today in the audience. 

Despite a somewhat abbreviated hearing schedule this year, I am 
proud that this Subcommittee is able to hold hearings on these 
very important programs. They have been and will continue to be 
a bipartisan funding priority for this Subcommittee. 

The chair will call each panel of witnesses to the table, one panel 
at a time. Each witness will be provided with 5 minutes to present 
their testimony. We will be using the timer to track the progress 
of each witness. When the button turns yellow, the witness will 
have 1 minute remaining to conclude his or her remarks. Members 
will be provided an opportunity to ask questions of our witnesses, 
but in the interest of time, the chair requests that we keep things 
moving in order to stay on schedule. 

We have a large numbers of tribes that have come all over from 
the United States, and so we want to make sure everybody has an 
opportunity to be heard. 

The chair also wants to remind those in the hearing room that 
the Committee Rules prohibit the use of outside video cameras and 
audio equipment during these hearings. So Mr. Moran will be here 
shortly, but if Ms. McCollum, if you have any opening remarks, we 
would be happy to hear. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I look forward to today’s 
hearing, and I want to thank all of the people testifying for their 
travel to Washington, D.C. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

( 1 ) 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Okay, first up is Mr. Vernon Miller, 
council member of the Omaha Tribe of Nebraska. Mr. Miller, you 
are recognized for 5 minutes. 

[Prayer.] 

Mr. Miller, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

OMAHA TRIBE OF NEBRASKA 
WITNESS 


VERNON MILLER 

Mr. Miller. Well, good morning, esteemed members of the 
House that are able to be here today. My name is Vernon Miller, 
and I’m a member of the Tribal Council for the Omaha Tribe of Ne- 
braska. I was elected to this position in November, just a few 
months ago, so I am pretty green to this position. I am here on be- 
half of our chairman, Clifford Wolfe Jr. who couldn’t be here today. 

Prior to my election, I was the high school business teacher at 
Omaha Nation, which is a public school, for the past 8 years. And 
so, like I said, this is a new experience for me, and this is some- 
thing that I am acclimating to slowly but surely. 

So because of that and because I lived on the reservation, and 
my past experience on a tribal council, I have some knowledge of 
how the budgets of BIA and IHS impact our tribe and by also the 
utilization of those services that I do as well. 

We are a federally-recognized tribe living on the Omaha reserva- 
tion in northeast Nebraska and western Iowa. We have a popu- 
lation of 6,699 tribal members. Our land area is approximately a 
little over 307 square miles, and unfortunately we have an unem- 
ployment rate of 69 percent in our community. 

As a result of a lot of the treaties and things that have hap- 
pened, we have inadequate funding, high poverty rates, and the 
loss of much of our land due to the federal policy such as federal 
allotment. Because of our rural location combined with the fact 
that it was only about four decades ago that we were able to run 
our own governmental programs, it has made it very challenging 
for our tribe to develop viable economic ventures to fund critical 
government and social programs. 

Our tribal community more recently has been devastated 
through two natural disasters due to climate change. In, 2011, a 
manmade flood. We lost deer and buffalo, which are crucial because 
of the diseases, to our livelihood through the debris that came 
down through the Missouri River and that flood that happened in 
that area. And thus we watch our nutrients just float away down 
the river. 

And so then we have been praying for and struggling for our trib- 
al farm and our crops for this upcoming season. We can’t purchase 
nutrients that have been lost and need to be replaced. Even though 
we are in a natural agriculture or farm belt, we don’t have — we 
don’t receive agricultural dollars in our TPA funding. Although we 
sit on the banks of the Missouri River, we weren’t able to use this 
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natural resource, the water itself, for any purpose unless we find 
a way to circumvent the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for its use. 

We also just suffered a tornado that came through our commu- 
nity a few months ago, and that devastated our primary head- 
quarter area. And so that is another natural disaster we are over- 
coming as well. We don’t receive federal dollars to help pay for our 
water system, nor repair it. We have constant water breaks, we 
just had another one last week. We rely on what limited collections 
we do receive from the users of that water. But it is pretty hard 
with an unemployment rate as high as it is to receive any dollars 
from our users or tribal members. So you can kind of see the limi- 
tations that we have there. 

Our contract support dollars have been received at 100 percent 
this year finally, but with the decision that we take out of funds 
that we have already provided. Our tribe has faced challenge after 
challenge with a flood and a tornado. It has taken out 11 homes 
of people that live in those communities, and it hasn’t been re- 
placed. Slowly we are trying to replace them. Our people are faced 
with the same drug and alcohol abuse that you find in over- 
crowded, overpopulated cities of America, yet we do not have a 
youth detention facility. 

And I bring these challenges to you and pray that you hear the 
reality of the lives that the Omaha who live back in Nebraska are 
living with. We don’t receive HIP, Home Improvement Program- 
ming, to improve our homes. And so those vacant housings, some 
of our homes, are still vacant because they can’t — we can’t afford 
to, you know, revitalize those homes to make them livable. 

With regard to law enforcement for at least the last decade, we 
have lacked a dedicated criminal investigator through inadequate 
funding. And as a result, we lack the resources to investigate and 
ultimately prosecute in the areas such as white collar crime and so 
forth. Any resources we must have must be dedicated to the crimes 
of violence. 

We continue to wrestle with the issue of juvenile detention, and 
in this regard, the closest juvenile detention facility to us in Ne- 
braska is located 1,000 miles away on the Ute Mountain Reserva- 
tion in Colorado. Thus we are burdened not only with the cost of 
transportation, but also the loss and expense for police officers to 
travel to transport. 

With this in mind, I urge you to allocate additional funding to 
the BIA to increase the base funding for tribal courts and to finally 
fund the Indian Tribal Justice Act at $50 million over the FY2010 
funding level of $328 million including the funds for officer recruit- 
ment and training for tribal detention facilities, operations, and 
maintenance. 

I know I am getting close to the end of time, and I just want to 
reference my testimony I submitted. I didn’t touch on a lot of it, 
but I just wanted to bring you what I had to heart. 

[The statement of Vernon Miller follows:] 
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Testimony on American Indian/AIaska Native Programs 
By Vernon Miller, Omaha Tribal Council Member, Omaha Tribe of Nebras^ 

April 7, 2014 

Good afternoon, esteemed members of the House. My name is Venion Milier and I am a 
member of the Tribal Council of the Omaha Tribe of Nebraska. I v^'as elected to this position in 
November, 2013 and am here on behalf of our Chairman, Clifford Wolfe, Jr. Prior to my 
election, I was a High School Business Teacher at Omaha Nation Public Schools for 8 years. 
Because of my professional and recent tribal council experience, I have some personal 
knowledge of how tiie budgets of the BI A and tlic IHS impact our tribal members. 

We are a federally recognized tribe living on the Omaha Reservation in northeastern Nebraska 
and western Iowa. Our total land area is approximately 307 square miles with a population of 
approximately 6,699. We have an unemployment rale of 69%. The Omaha Tribe has suffered 
for years as a result of dishonored treaties, which translates to inadequate funding, high poverty 
rates, and the lOvSS of much of our land base due to the failed federal policy of allotment. Our 
rural location, combined with die tact that it was only about 4 decades ago that we were able to 
run our own governmental programs, has made it ver>' challenging for the Tribe to develop 
viable economic ventures to fund critical government and social programs. 

Our Tribal Community more recently has been devastated through 2 jiatura! disaster due to 
climate change, 'fhrough the 201 1 man-made flood we lost deer and buffalo due to disease that 
was brx)ught on by the debris brought down the river, and we watched our nutrients float away, 
and then prayed for our struggling tribal farm and our crops for the next season. We cannot 
purchase nutrients that would replace those lost. Even though we arc in the national agricultural 
or faiTO bell we do not receive agricultural dollars in our TPA (tribal priority allocation) funding. 
Although we sit on the banks of our Missouri river, wc arc unable to use this natural resource for 
any purpose unless wc find a way to circiunvent the US Aimy Corps of Engineers for its 
use. Re.sidentiaJly, we do not have federal dollars to help pay for our water systems, to repair or 
provide water to our people. Our Contract Support dollars have been warmly received at 1 00% 
this year finally, but with the decision that we take it out of ftmds that we are already provided 
with. Our tribe has faced challenge after challenge, with flood and recovery, with a tornado that 
devastated homes this past summer in 2012, unemployment brings on frustration, brings on 
depression, and ultimately criminal activity. Our people are faced with the same drug and 
alcohol abuse you find in the o^’ercrowded over populated cities of America, yet we do not have 
a youth detention facility. Because I bring these challenges to you, I prajf that you hear the 
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reality of the lives we the Omaha who live back in Nebraska are living with. I traveled all this 
way here today because our needs are great, because I honor the opportunity to meet with the 
leaders of our United States, and because I too am a leader. Our people do not receive HIP 
dollars, even though some are home owners we have vacant houses falling down because we 
have no true economy to help us help ourselves, no money to repair a broken water pipe, or a 
broken water heater. Through all of this we ate still Omaha, those that go “against the current”, 
put our heads dovm and fight to get ahead, we are still strong today, and live together as a united 
people, enjoy our traditions, and our Omaha ways, share meals together, share our medicine in a 
sacred circles and pray to the same God that you do. 

We operate Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and Indian Health Service (IHS) programs, most of 
which are crucial to our tribal members. In addition to providing needed services, these 
programs also offer sorely needed employment for both Indian and non-Indians. These programs 
are offered 365 days a year using only federal funds and our limited tribal income, with very 
little assistance from the State of Nebraska. Current and past BIA and IHS fimding have never 
met our full basic needs. 

Like most Tribes, we have inadequate law enfiarcement and court services on our reservation. 
With regard to the Tribal Court, it relies on grant-funded programs to meet the core court 
functions such as clerical staff and for probation. The building that houses our Court and 
incarceration facility is literally falling apart. Several years ago, we completed the planning 
process for both juvenile rehabilitation and adult correctional facilities to the point that both 
projects were “shovel ready”, only to learn that funding is no longer available. 

With regard to law enforcement, for at least the last decade, we have lacked a dedicated criminal 
investigator. As a result, we lack the resources to investigate and ultimately prosecute in areas 
such as “white-collar crime”, because any resources we have must be dedicated to crimes of 
violence. We continue to wrestle with the issue of juvenile detention; in this regard, the closest 
juvenile detention &cility available for long -term detention is located one thousand miles ffom 
Macy, on the Ute Mountain Reservation in Colorado. Thus, we are burdened with not only the 
cost of transportation, but also the loss of and expense for police officers on travel. 

With this in mind, I join with the National Congress of American Indians and urge you to 
allocate additional funding to the BIA to increase base funding for tribal courts, and to finally 
fund the Indian Tribal Justice Act at $30 million over the FY 2010 funding level of $328 million, 
including an increase in funds for officer recruitment and training for tribal detention &ciUties 
operations and maintenance. Further, I ask that Congress reauthorize tribal fimding under the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act and restore FY 2010 levels of $25 million in 
funding for the Tribal Youth Program under the Juvenile Accountability Block Grants program. 
Finally, I wish to voice my siqrport for the extension of the US Attorney’s Domestic 
Violence/Sexual Assault/Child Abuse {mosecution program in Indian Country, which brought in 
a dedicated Special Assistant U.S. Attorney to deal wiA solely Indian country cases. This is a 
grant-fimded program, winch is in its last year and has made significant impact in addressing 
serious or repeat offenders. 
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In closing, the Omaha and many other Tribes are struggling to operate our BIA and IHS 
budgets, on the limited dollars we are provided, and our job is made a thousand times more 
difficult when we are forced to operate in these conditions. Continuing resolutions result in 
delayed awards, and delayed awards decrease the effectiveness of our programs and services. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me this time and this opportunity to speak. 
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Mr. Calvert. Everyone’s complete testimony will be entered into 
the record. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. Next, Mr. Scott with 
the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

ROSEBUD SIOUX TRIBE 
WITNESS 


CYRIL SCOTT 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Cyril Scott, the president of Rosebud Sioux Tribe. It is a great 
honor to be here to speak on behalf of our tribe, which is part of 
the great Sioux Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, we will cut right to the chase here. I want to talk 
a little bit this morning about health care. Service units are inad- 
equately funded so people are being provided inadequate health 
care in our unit. We need these dollars, contract dollars, here in 
our units. Our people are suffering some major atrocities in IHS 
down there with the healthcare. Diabetes and all these things are 
running rampant. 

The United States government is putting more money into the 
health care of people incarcerated in federal institutions than they 
do Native Americans, which is a treaty-entrusted responsibility 
under 1868 Treaty Section 6. And we always thank you, thank ev- 
erybody for that Treaty, but still, you know, some of the people, the 
upper-class, some of their pets are treated better than Indian coun- 
try itself, Mr. Chairman and community. 

So the dollars need to be there for contract support. We cannot — 
it is life or limb in Indian country in IHS. And we can’t send our 
people out for adequate service on contract dollars. In Rosebud, we 
send them to Sioux Falls Rapids, a city which right, right now it 
is almost impossible. We are ruining our children’s credit to be able 
to go to universities because we send them out, and IHS is not pay- 
ing their bills today. So then we have the bill collectors chasing our 
children. 

So we ask humbly that we actually go in and look for these dol- 
lars for IHS, and that is really needed and will surely be appre- 
ciated. IHS needs a complete overhaul in its expenditures as far as 
their procurement processes and their hiring and employment proc- 
esses where they give contracts to doctors and nurses that come to 
Indian country for two weeks, then leave for two weeks and are 
still paid under IHS dollars. 

That is burdening. It is not the government’s fault. IHS needs to 
watch their spending and put more spending back into healthcare. 
You know, if we bill for any insurance monies, that goes back into 
the administrative part of it, not into healthcare. 

So again when it comes to IHS, the monies are really needed for 
the American Indian and also the Alaskan natives, you know. 4.1 
years less life expectancy. We have all these things. We have 182 
percent diabetes, so IHS needs these dollars. And we come to BIA, 
the flat budget here, across the board there is no money in there 
for economic development. In Indian country, we scream sov- 
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ereignty, and to be sovereign, we need to be self-sufficient. And 
how we do that is by the government, you folks going over there 
and asking for some economic development dollars so we can do 
this in Indian country. It is a must. Everyone in this room, as Na- 
tive American leaders, we want to progress forward economically in 
agriculture or whatever we choose to do. But without the dollars 
being there in the flat budget, it is tough in Indian country. 

So then, we really ask for that, for some monies to be allocated 
just for economic development in Indian country and the vehicle to 
receive the dollars should be a short ride to the bank as we should 
say, I guess. And, if you look at what we are asking for, again is 
treaty and trust responsibility to Indian country. 

Wrapping up, I want to thank each one of you for hearing us, 
hearing me today to speak on behalf of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe 
and our funding issues. I have submitted testimony to you, and 
again I can’t say it enough. Thank you for your time here this 
morning on behalf of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, and thank you once 
again. 

[The statement of Cyril Scott follows:] 
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statement of Cyril L. Scott, President 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe 

Before the House Appropriations Subcommittee interior. Environment, and Related Agencies 


INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am Cyril L. Scott, President of the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe, which is part of the Great Sioux Nation. Thank you for the opportunity to be here today to provide 
an overview of the important health funding care issues facing Indian Country and lend my full support to 
Senate Bill 1570; Indian Health Service Advanced Appropriations Act of 2013. 

Thank you and the Members of this Committee for receiving this testimony and for championing 
other historical laws that have provided critical resources to the people of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe and 
for promoting an environment that fosters a continued exercise of sovereignty, all of which directly affect 
the public health. Your efforts to maintain our Indian Health Service (IHS) budget at a time that 
Congress is seeking ways of cutting federal spending cannot be exaggerated, and the scope of your efforts 
positively enhance much of our day-to-day lives. 

IHS works to provide adequate health care to the people of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, but it has not 
adequately upheld the trust responsibility of the United States Government. 

The IHS is the primary provider of health care for many American Indians and Alaskan Natives, but 
is usually only funded to meet about 56 percent of its actual need. 

This is very disheartening for a population that, despite the federal government’s trust responsibility 
to provide health care to American Indians and Alaskan Natives, lives with the following realities: 
(According to IHS data from 2005-2007): 

• The American Indian and Alaskan Native life expectancy is 4.1 years less than the rate for the 
US all races population. 

• AI/AN people die at higher rates than other Americans from alcoholism (552 percent higher), 

• Diabetes ( 1 82 percent higher) 

• Unintentional injuries (138 percent higher) 

• Homicide (83 percent higher) 

• Suicide (74 percent higher). 

These are more than just figures pleading for a better funded Indian health care system, to us they are 
people, grandmothers and grandfathers who died too early, children who didn’t get the treatment they 
needed, and members of our Tribe gone from this earth because they were not priorities on a budget sheet. 

President Obama’s proposed fiscal year 2015 budget for IHS includes a 4.5 percent increase. This 
proposed increase signifies a $200 million increase over the fiscal year 2014 appropriation. A funding 
increase coupled with the IHS’s recent submission of a plan to pay 2014 and 2015 contract support in 
full, is a step forward to providing and improving health care to one of the Nation’s most underserved 
populations. This is money that is crucial for tribes to achieve and exercise full self-determination. 
Unfortunately, instead of this legally mandated cost being funded off-budget, as it should be, it is instead 
cutting back on the actual increases that our programs so desperately need. 
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This decision came after an initial 2014 Obama administration’s proposal to cap contract support 
costs at levels that would have been vastly below what tribes are owed, and millions below the agency’s 
own estimates. 

There were also efforts made to eliminate the tribes’ right to seek legal remedies when contract 
claims are not fiilly paid. Thanks to Congressional efforts these attempts were not successful. Thank you. 
Senator Lisa Murkowski (R-AK), who stated, “The administration cannot treat the health of our nation’s 
first people as if it’s a line item to prioritize or balance according to their agenda,” she went on to state,” 

It is a requirement of this nation and a promise that has been broken for too long.” 

Because we have struggled, as we know that you have as well, in getting funding out to the Tribes 
in a timely manner, Rosebud is lending it’s full support to S.1570, which authorizes advance 
appropriations for the Indian Health Service by providing 2-fisca!-year budget authority, as opposed to 1 . 
This added time to plan and prepare may help the IHS to, as an extension of the federal government, 
better serve the elders and children of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe and other Indigenous Nations across 
America that are experiencing health care disparity and fulfill its trust responsibility. 

I would like to illustrate some of the unmet health care needs experienced in Rosebud. The 
following information was provided by the Rosebud Sioux Tribe Health Administration Office: 

AMBULANCE SERVICE 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe Ambulance Service provides Emergency Medical Services to 
approximately 25,000 enrolled Tribal Members residing in the 20 recognized communities which lie 
within the 922,759 acres making up the boundaries of the Rosebud Sioux Reservation. It would be in the 
best interest of all Tribes for the Federal Government to create a national Emergency Medical Services 
line item. It has been several years since the Ambulance Service has seen an increase. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAM (CHR) 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe Community Health Representative Program provides services to Tribal 
members in 20 communities on the Rosebud Indian Reservation. The CHR Program has identified the 
unmet need of $456,320. This funding will be utilized to meet needs in the areas of personnel, medical 
equipment, staff training, local mileage and animal control. We were therefore distressed to see that the 
entire CRH increase for all sixteen (16) tribes combined is only $109,000 for all ofFY 2015. 

RST ALCOHOL AND DRUG PROGRAM & MEDICAL/SOCIAL DETOXIFICATION 
SERVICES 

The unmet need for this program is $1,094,210 to build and operate a licensed day treatment 
center specific to the needs of pregnant women and their children. Funding this project will provide the 
start-up funding and time needed to establish the program, while building the capacity of the program to 
become sustainable through Third Party Reimbursements. The Rosebud Sioux Tribe is also in need of a 
social/medical detoxification unit to address the increasing numbers in the Emergency Room and Law 
Enforcement facilities due to the short and long term effects of alcohol/drug abuse. The unmet need for 
this project is $600,000. Rosebud was very excited by the passage of the Tribal Law and Order Act 
(TLOA), because for the first time we saw Congress recognize the very direct relationship between 
alcohol and substance abuse and on-reservation crime and social problems. Listening to the hearings on 
TLOA, we were hopeful that we would see new residential treatment centers and a whole series of new 
initiatives to combat our alcoholism and substance abuse problems. Instead, we see IHS propose a 
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combined total increase of just $22,000 in its FY 2015 which has to be divided among 16 tribes. So I 
hope that you can understand why our people feel more than a bit disillusioned. 

ROSEBUD SIOUX TRIBE LONG TERM CARE FACILITY 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe currently owns and operates its own Nursing Home Facility in White 
River, SD. The current facility is old, dilapidated and is not large enough to accommodate new residents. 

It is a continuous struggle for the Administrator to maintain state and federal compliance in a building 
that has outlived its expectancy. The estimated need to complete the construction of a modem Long Term 
Care Facility for Senior Citizens is $6,000,000. 

ROSEBUD IHS SERVICE UNIT 

Currently, the Rosebud Indian Health Service Unit only receives 60% of its annual funding 
needed to provide comprehensive services to Native Americans residing within the boundaries of the 
reservation. Due to this continuous shortage of funding, the Rosebud Service Unit has straggled to meet 
the basic health care needs of the Sicangu Oyate. The Rosebud Sioux Tribe has estimated a combined 
need of $27,415,000 to adequately address the health care needs on the Rosebud Reservation. 

While the proposed national increase for Hospital and Clinics is $71.5 million, the actual 
proposed increase for the Great Plains Region is only $2,167,000. That may appear fairly good, until you 
remember that this increase is going to have to be divided among: 19 service units, seven hospitals, 8 
health care centers and several small health stations which collectively serve well in excess of 122,000 
people. That equates to an annual increase of less than $18 per person and that is after receiving a cut 
of double that amount last year as a result of sequestration. This $18 dollars per person calculation does 
not even factor in the over 6,000 additional Indian people who are served by our regional facilities but 
who are not included in our service unit's base population. Our hard working people at our service unit 
are not going to come close to meeting our increased local needs with an $18 per person increase. The 
cost of our insurances and equipment rentals has increased more than that. 

The most critical need for the Rosebud Service Unit is the need for increased Contract Health 
dollars in the amount of $21,000,000 Due to the high rate of health disparities such as: Diabetes, Heart 
Disease, Cancer, Renal and Hepatic Disorders and the Rosebud Service Unit’s lack of funding, far too 
many people are forced to deal with life and death situations; often with fatal outcomes. This was one of 
the reasons that we were at first very pleased to see what appeared to be a $55.4 million increase in 
contract health care, that was until we realized that by the agency’s own calculations, $32,4 million of that 
money was going for inflation. Factoring in that inflation, and dividing the Great Plains share of those 
dollars up among our 16 tribes means that the Rosebud Sioux Tribe’s buying power will only increase by 
about $41 per persons or a combined total of around $300,000 inFY 2015, which in this day and age does 
not buy a lot of new hospital service. It not only does not take us off of priority one, and it barely pays 
for the annual costs of two or three new cancer or heart patients. 

The Rosebud Indian Health Service is lacking funds to recruit and hire 13 medical personnel to 
ensure health care needs are met and to decrease the need for the use of contract health services. Funding 
needed to meet this need is $1,715,000. 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe is in need of an Inpatient Behavioral Health Unit to address the 
increasing behavioral health needs of Tribal Members. This request to address staff and patient safety 
issues that have arisen during inter-facility transfers. The amount of funding needed to meet this need is 
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$2,500,000. Those needs will certainly not be met this year, as the Administration’s proposed increase in 
mental health services is only $109,000 for all 16 tribes served by the Great Plains Region. 

Finally, the Rosebud Service Unit has identified a need for up to 20 staff quarters. Due to the 
highly rural environment of the Rosebud Reservation, it is imperative that the service unit has appropriate 
housing accommodations to offer prospective health professionals in our already medically imderserved 
state. The financial need for this project is estimated at $2,200,000. 

If you truly want to see the very real needs that we are experiencing at Rosebud, then we all need 
to work together to arrive at a budget which is tailored to actual tribal needs and not to some abstract 
increase over the inadequate amounts which we have been funded for the last thirty years. I know how 
hard you are trying and I know you will do everything in your power to honor the trust responsibility and 
treaties. 


Now just a few words about the budget proposals of the BIA, While we were pleased to see that 
the Administration's FY 2015 budget does not propose actual dollar cuts in most of our existing Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) programs, we would ask you to remember that if we are ultimately funded at 
those proposed levels, many of our programs will still be forced to cut back on services. This is because 
the actual increases that the Administration is proposing simply do not allow those programs to keep 
pace with the inflation in our area of the country. This isespecially true this year, because we lost 
virtually all of last year's inflation related costs as a result of sequestration. Please keep that fact in 
mind when you examine the Administration's proposals. 

Because most of our BIA programs have always been funded at 60% or less of actual need. We 
find it difficult when our "trustee" calls us together for a "consultation" to set "budget priorities." What 
do we prioritize? A police officer to respond to an assault? Teachers for our students? Or safe housing 
for our members? These are not choices that we should have to make when the Tribes played no role in 
creating the budget problems facing our country today. The fact that our budgets are already funded so 
far below minimum requirements should be justification enough for exempting our tribal budgets from 
future sequestration and from the limitations imposed by the Budget Reform Act and Pay Go. Until that 
happens, we will be forced to come here every year telling virtually the same story. 

Finally, while we are clearly frustrated with the BIA's funding request, we would like to note that 
we strongly support two of the Administrations recommendations: The new student eligibility count of 
JOM eligible students, and the restoration of HIP. HIP funding is critically needed on our reservation, and 
while we are happy that the Administration is not long fighting to eliminate it, we would ask for your 
help in restoring it to the full funding necessary to meet our local needs. The cut proposed by the 
Administration will leave us with only a fraction of the highly inadequate amount that we are currently 
receiving. 

Thank you for your attention to this important issue and your commitment to the health of all 
American Indians and Alaskan Natives. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank the gentleman for his statement. Next Mr. 
Roman Nose from the Executive Director, Tribal Education Depart- 
ments National Assembly. Sir, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

TRIBAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY (TEDNA) 

WITNESS 


QUINTON ROMAN NOSE 

Mr. Roman Nose. Chairman Calvert, and other members of the 
committee, especially recognizing Representative Cole and also 
Representative McCollum who are strong supporters of the Indian 
Education. My name is Quinton. Roman Nose is my last name, two 
words. I am Cheyenne, and I am the executive director of the Trib- 
al Education Departments National Assembly. 

It is a national nonprofit organization for tribal education agen- 
cies and departments also known as TEAs or TEDs. They are an 
important part of the executive agencies of American Indian and 
Alaska native tribal governments responsible for tribal education 
matters. TEDNA respectfully requests $2 million for a BIA grant 
program supporting TEAs which was authorized in the original No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2002, and even before then, 1988. 

Furthermore, TEDNA supports the president’s request for $3 
million in order to implement the research-based reforms that the 
BIA grant kills. Federal education policy is failing Native American 
students. This subcommittee is well-versed in the shameful statis- 
tics that are more thoroughly discussed in my written testimony. 
It is suffice to say Native Americans score lower than any other 
student group on achievement tests and are falling behind in every 
educational level. 

While achievement results for every other major ethnic group 
has improved in recent years, those for Native American students 
have remained nearly flat, and in some cases, the gaps have actu- 
ally widened. At the same time, tribal government involvement in 
education of Native American students is severely restricted. 

Although Congress authorized the funding to build tribal capac- 
ity to directly survey the students of BIA schools, funds have never 
been appropriated to fulfill this crucial need. A similar authoriza- 
tion aimed at public schools on Indian reservations has been fund- 
ed since FY2012 resulting in the Department of Education’s pio- 
neering State Tribal Education Partnership program, also known 
as STEP. 

Though very important, STEP only addresses one aspect of the 
existing need. TEAs, TEDs are in the unique position to halt and 
reverse the negative outcomes for native students. The Chickasaw, 
a STEP grantee, is an excellent example. Many of their Native 
American students were falling behind through the cracks or were 
being expelled. Chickasaw Nation now moves expelled students 
into alternative high schools, addressing an acute problem for na- 
tive students that federal, state, and local agencies were unable to 
remedy. 
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Similarly, Idaho acknowledged its inability to provide training or 
technical assistance to meet the unique needs of Native Americans. 
The Nez Perce Tribe, using its STEP grant, began providing tech- 
nical assistance in teacher training on the integration of cultural 
pedagogy, tribal education standards, and Common Core stand- 
ards. 

Successful models of tribal involvement in education should be 
expanded to BIA schools. In order to meet this worthy objective, 
this appropriation would focus on three areas already identified 
and authorized in the ECSA. 

First, TEAs would support early education initiatives and de- 
velop culturally relevant curriculum and assessments. 

Second, TEAs would provide coordination in administrative sup- 
port services, technical assistance to schools, and education pro- 
grams on Indian reservations. 

Third, it would fund a development in enforcement of tribal edu- 
cation codes and policies. As Congress has already recognized, 
these three areas, our core educational functions, are most appro- 
priately left to tribes. 

We applaud President Obama’s request that Congress invest in 
incentivizing schools funded through the Bureau of Education to in- 
troduce reforms that improve student outcomes. We believe that 
TEDNA’s request today for appropriation of capacity building dol- 
lars complements the President’s initiative well. 

Additionally, we emphasize that TEAs should have an essential 
role in the reform of BIA’s school system, fulfilling its essential ad- 
ministrative and governance functions. This type of reform TEDNA 
has encroached for many years. Investments in TEAs is sound pol- 
icy and begins to implement the policy of tribal self-determination 
in education and further the United States trusting responsibility 
to Native American students. 

I want to thank the Subcommittee for this opportunity to testify, 
and I am happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The statement of Quinton Roman Nose follows:] 
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House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Testimony Requesting FY 2015 Funding for Tribal Education Departments 

Aprils, 2014 


Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Members of the Committee, my name is 
Quinton Roman Nose and I am the Executive Director of the Tribal Education Departments 
National As.sembly (“TEDNA”). TBDNA is a national non-profit membership organization for 
Tribal education agencies/departments (“'I HAs"), which are executive branch agencies of 
American Indian and Alaska Native tribal governments responsible for Tribal education matters. 
There are an estimated 200 TEAs, located in 32 states, .serving over 700,000 American Indian 
and Alaska Native (“Native American”) students. TEDNA respectfiilly reque.sts $2 million to 
.support TEAS in the Department of the Interior, Einvironment, and Related Agencies 
appropriations bill for Fiscal-Year 20 1 5 to conduct much needed Indian education activities. 
Further, TEDNA supports the Presidentks request through liis Opportunity, Growth and Security 
Initiative for $3mil!ion to be directed toward incentives for Bureau of Indian Education grant- 
funded schools, capacity-building and Tribal control of those schools. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FUNDING 


Federal funding for TEAs is authorized in the No Child Left Behind Act of 2002. Title X, 
Section 1 140 (25 U.S.C.§ 2020). 


JUSTIFICATION FOR FUNDING 


Federal education policy is failing Native American students. Native American students drop out 
of high school at a higher rate and score lower on achievement tests than any other student 
group. The national dropout rate of Native American students is double that of their non-Indian 
peers. Likewise, the U.S. Department of Education’s Office ofCivil Rights (“OCR”) Data 

I 
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Collection: Data Snapshot (March 21, 2014) recently recognized that Native American 
elementary and secondary students in public schools are disproportionately suspended and 
expelled. OCR also found that Native American kindergarten students are among those held back 
a year at nearly twice the rate of white kindergarten students, and that 9% of Native American 
ninth grade students repeat ninth grade. 

In achievement. Native American 8th grade students are 1 8% more likely to read or perform in 
mathematics at a “below basic” level. Only a quarter of Native American high school graduates 
taking the ACT score at the “college-ready” level in math and only about one-third score at the 
“college-ready” level in reading. A 2013 report issued by the Education Trust pointed out: 

Unlike achievement results for every other major ethnic group in the United States, those 
for Native [American] students have remained nearly flat in recent years, and the gaps 
separating these students from their white peers have actually widened.* 

At the same time, Tribal government involvement in the education of Native American students 
is severely restricted. Since 1988, Congress has authorized funding specifically to build Tribal 
capacity to directly serve Native students in Bureau of Indian Education (“BIE”) schools. 
However, funds have never been appropriated to fulfill this crucial need. A similar authorization 
for tribal capacity building aimed at public schools on Indian reservations has been funded since 
FY 2012, resulting in the Department of Education’s pioneering State-Tribal Education 
Partnership Program (“STEP”). Though very important, STEP only addresses one aspect of the 
existing need. While the corresponding funding opportunity for BIE schools has gone 
unutilized, our Native American students in BIE schools have continued to be underserved. 


TEAs are in a unique position to halt and reverse the negative outcomes for Native students. 
TEAs have already proven that they are capable of improving Native American student 
outcomes. For example, the Chickasaw Nation of Oklahoma, one of the STEP grantees, has a 
science, technology, and math program, among many other education programs, that serves 
approximately 250 Chickasaw students. Ninety percent of senior students participating in the 
program enroll in college. Through the STEP grant, Chickasaw has already put in place the 
framework to improve student outcomes and attendance. For example, before the co-govemance 
model was in place, several Native American students were falling through the cracks and being 
expelled. Now, the Chickasaw Nation has stepped in to move expelled students into other 
alternative high school programs. Through this process. Local Education Agencies (“LEAs”) 
now understand that this is exactly the type of situation that the Chickasaw Nation TEA can 
address before the expulsion stage so intervention services can be provided, such as counseling, 
to students that are at risk. Thus, the STEP Program put in place a process allowing the TEAs 
and LEAs to proactively flag at risk students and provide the necessary intervention services. 

The work of the Nez Perce Tribe’s TEA is another good example. The most current research 
indicates that Native American academic achievement must include effective teaching strategies. 
Also, researchers studying the achievement of Native American students have found a 


' The Education Trust, The State of Education for Native American Students at 3 (August 2013), 
available at: http://www.edtrust.org/sites/edtrust.org/files/NativeStudentBrief_0.pdf 
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connection between low achievement and low cultural relevance. The Nez Perce Tribe, another 
STEP grantee, has made a large in-road to providing teacher training on the integration of 
cultural pedagogy, tribal education standards, and common core standards. In addition, technical 
assistance is provided by the Nez Perce TEA to their partner LEA’s on use of the Native Star 
Culture and Language Indicators which address culturally-responsive school leadership, 
community engagement, and infusion of culture and language into the school’s curriculum and 
instruction. 

The State of Idaho’s State Education Agency (“SEA”) acknowledged that it does not have the 
expertise to provide training or technical assistance in meeting the unique educational and 
cultural needs of Native American students. Nez Perce’s STEP grant has provided a platform for 
the Tribe’s TEA and the local LEAs and SEA to work together to improve Native American 
student performance in this manner vis-a-vis the three federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act programs (Title I, Part A; Title 11, Part A; and School Improvement Grants). Nez 
Perce also has a family engagement piece to their STEP grant that recognizes the role of the 
family as the first educator and organizes the parents and school staff to work together to assess 
parent involvement programs, policies, and practices. The end goal is to improve the educational 
experience and college/career readiness of the students. 

A final example is The Hoopa Valley Tribe of California, which operates a learning center that 
works with at risk students. The Hoopa Valley TED identifies K-12 students at risk, pairs the 
students with mentors, and develops student-learning plans. Students are tutored in target 
academic areas and coached in life skills. This program alone has improved student academic 
performance by two letter grades in core academic areas. 

These examples of success from the STEP pilot program grantees demonstrate the positive 
impact Tribal involvement has on Native American students. This type of successful Tribal 
involvement in the education of Native American students should be expanded and replicated in 
DIE schools. Congress has identified in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act several 
areas of focus in meeting this worthy objective. If appropriated by this Subcommittee, these 
ftmds would be used to facilitate tribal control in all matters relating to Native American 
education on reservations. More specifically, there are three areas of particular focus. First, 
TEAS can use this funding to support early education initiatives and develop culturally relevant 
curriculum and assessments. Second, increased tribal participation will include TEAs providing 
coordination, administrative support services and technical assistance to schools and education 
programs on Indian reservations. This would include maintaining and sharing electronic data 
regarding Native American students, and implementing programs to increase graduation rates 
and post-secondary school readiness. This would foster much-needed cooperation and 
coordination with entities carrying out education on Indian reservations. Third, this appropriation 
would fund the development and enforcement of tribal educational codes, including tribal 
educational policies and tribal standards applicable to curriculum, personnel, students, facilities, 
and support programs. As Congress has already recognized, these three areas are core 
educational functions that are most appropriately left to Tribes. 

We applaud President Obama’s request in his Opportunity, Growth and Security Initiative that 
Congress invest in “incentivizing schools funded through the Bureau of Indian Education to 
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introduce reforms that improve student outcomes.” TEDNA supports the President’s approach to 
provide incentives to tribally controlled schools so that they voluntarily adopt certain research- 
based reforms rather impose mandates and sanctions. Further, TEDNA suggests that this funding 
be modeled on the discretionary grants used by the U.S. Department Education to foster 
competition among applicants and build tribal capacity, particularly the capacity of tribal 
educational agencies, to operate schools. At a low cost to taxpayers, such a competition would 
bring disruptive reform to many of the tribally controlled schools in the BIE-funded system, one 
of the lowest-achieving school systems in the nation. 

Moreover, Tribal governments, acting through their TEAs, should have a central role in a 
reformed BIE school system. Therefore, the President’s initiative should restructure the 
administration of BIE schools and have TEAs act as school boards for BIE grant schools. This is 
the type of administrative and governance reform TEDNA has encouraged for many years. We 
believe that TEDNA’s request today for the appropriation of capacity-building dollars 
complement the President’s initiative well. 

Investment in TEAs is sound federal policy. Direct Tribal involvement in education eliminates 
undue bureaucratic barriers and streamlines administration. Moreover, encouraging and 
supporting Tribal control in education begins to implement the policy of Tribal self- 
determination in education and further the United States’ trust responsibility to Native American 
students. Thus, this Subcommittee is presented with a unique opportunity to increase tribal 
involvement and leverage the expertise of TEAs in educating Native students. 


REQUEST 

TEDNA respectfully requests $2 million TEAs in the Department of the Interior, Environment, 
and Related Agencies appropriations bill for Fiscal-Year 2015. TEDNA also supports the 
President’s request in the Opportunity, Growth and Security Initiative to foster competition in 
tribally controlled grant schools funded by the BIE and we urge Congress to appropriate 
$3million for Fiscal-Year 2015 for that purpose. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman, and we will now have 
questions. So, Mr. Moran, do you have any questions or statement 
you want to make or 

Mr. Moran. Betty, Ms. McCollum, do you have anything? 

Ms. McCollum. I have been in a couple of eldercare facilities. I 
am just wondering if — the Rosebud Nation mentioned their 
eldercare facility was really inadequate. That might be more of a 
problem than many of us on the committee realize for some of our 
elders. Mr. Miller, are you having issues with elders being able to 
age — not just with the healthcare dollars, but adequate facilities for 
them. 

Mr. Miller. I will respond — we have a nursing facility and a 
clinic in our town. 

Ms. McCollum. You need to push the button too, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. We have a nursing home on our res- 
ervation, and, you know, because of the limited amount of beds, we 
do have one capacity for our elders to even utilize that facility and 
two, yes, the infrastructure itself does need some pretty deep ren- 
ovations, and it does — it is highly inadequate, you know, even for — 
even to be culturally to our elders and their needs. 

I know it is oftentimes difficult for the route to other people that 
are residing in the nursing home facility for our elders to visit 
them. And oftentimes the quality of care is inadequate as well. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. When it comes to elderly in Indian country especially 
on the Rosebud, we have what we call the 20 flex service units. It 
is based apartments for our elderly. We need dollars for better 
medical care, in-house medical care. We are spending a lot of 
money on transportation to transport to an IHS service unit. We 
could do that and not cause so much stress on our elders, by pro- 
viding some services in-house, in the facility itself. As Mr. Miller 
said, we also have an elderly care facility that is suffering right 
now. 

We were the first one in Indian country to do this, the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe, to buy a nursing home in the city of White River. And 
we struggle every day to take care of our elderly. You know, we, 
as Native Americans, the elders are everything to us, and when we 
suffer in these fashions financially, we let our people suffer with 
healthcare and just their basic necessity needs in life at these fa- 
cilities. 

So, yes, the elderly concerns, we need dollars to better provide 
services for our elders, whether it is in healthcare or just day-to- 
day activities. So thank you. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. Yes. 

Mr. Moran. If I might, the improvement in our contract support 
though, you figure, is going to have a direct benefit. I know the 
Chairman, Ms. McCollum, myself, and Mr. Simpson have all want- 
ed stronger contract support services, and this is going to have a 
direct benefit to your healthcare, I assume. So you might just say 
a word about that. 

The other thing is we have been holding out hope that the Af- 
fordable Care Act with its provisions for the Indian Health Service 
within it would improve healthcare on reservations. We don’t know. 
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We have to hear from you, of course, on what impact is made. But 
over time, there was an assumption that it would make a substan- 
tial, I mean a substantial improvement, in funding for healthcare 
and in the quality of healthcare. Have you seen any of that as a 
result of the Affordable Care Act implementation? 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Moran, thank you for the question. Though we 
have the Affordable Care Act, until there is an overhaul of IHS and 
the dollars in IHS, the Affordable Care Act will not be effective, 
cost-effective for Indian country. When we are misusing so many 
of our health dollars, how could we justify the Affordable Care Act 
being implemented in Indian country when the norm of the day is 
to put more money into administration. And we will see it — with 
Obama Care, we will see the same thing. It will all go into admin- 
istration from here in Rockville, Maryland and through our agen- 
cies at home. More money goes to administration than it does our 
healthcare needs of our people, and it can’t be. 

So the Affordable Care Act, I believe, it is my own personal belief 
that that is going to cause Indian country to even suffer more be- 
cause those dollars will not come as healthcare dollars. They will 
come at administrative dollars in Indian country, and thank you 
for your question, Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, thank you. I don’t really have a question, but 
I do want to thank you all for being here today. And, Quinton, edu- 
cation is obviously one of the things we have to improve on. We 
have been focusing kind of on healthcare, but many of us are look- 
ing at the education system that is woefully inadequate. You all 
have to be a part of any reform. In fact, you have to be the center 
of any reform that we do. So we look forward to working with you. 

I was very disappointed in the President’s budget, not just this 
president, previous presidents also, that there was actually no re- 
quest for any new schools construction in Indian country. And I 
will tell you what, some of the schools out there are dangerous. 
They are just — they are old. They are run-down. They are 
unhealthy, and we have to make some changes to that. I saw that 
on the Rosebud and other places where we really need to invest in 
upgrading the schools in Indian country. And I would like to see 
you help us with our colleagues on the other side of the rotunda 
as we work through this budget so that hopefully we can get some 
reforms done in the school system and also in the buildings that 
are necessary. So thank you all for being here today. Go ahead. 

Mr. Roman Nose. Thank you for those comments. I just want to 
quickly say about the BIA school construction program, under the 
Bush Administration, there was adequate money funded for a lot 
of the buildings, and the money has decreased since then. 

Unfortunately until we improve the system of how the BIA goes 
about building those buildings, you know, it is always going to be 
a money pit. I mean it is just not going to meet the needs that In- 
dian schools need for their buildings. 

We are woefully behind now as it is. I also serve on the school 
board for Riverside Indian School, a BIA-funded school in Okla- 
homa. So I know that for a fact. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 
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Mr. Miller. If I could just make a brief comment too in regard 
to the schools. Most people think of BIA schools as just being K- 
12, but there are also tribal colleges as well. And my sister, she is 
a freshman at Haskell Indian Nations University. When we took 
her down there, I mean it is a testament of how there is more fund- 
ing that is needed there. I mean there are stains that were there 
that couldn’t be taken care of because of funding levels, and so I 
agree. It is also not just K-12 but also higher ed. 

Mr. Simpson. And I, if I could, Mr. Chairman, and I should say 
also as much as I run down the schools and the inadequate job we 
have witnessed a number of years ago, same situation existed with 
military schools. And we started off on a program and said we are 
going to fix them, and they did some stuff. And they are in the 
process of doing that, but I don’t mean to imply every Indian school 
is run down. There are some that are in very good shape that are 
doing a great job. Just depends on where they are, but every child 
deserves an education and in conditions that are safe. So we look 
forward to working with you on this subject. 

Mr. Scott. If I may, you know, you are exactly right, and I want 
to thank you for addressing the schools. You know, in Rosebud, we 
have an agreement, a lease agreement with the BIA, and we have 
three schools that are really inadequate. We spend more money in 
bringing in modular homes for classrooms than we do in mainte- 
nance and repair. What they have spent in our county alone, in our 
districts alone, in these modular homes, we could have built a new 
facility out in the low-lying communities. 

We believe what is going on here today is that they want us to 
start using the state school, the Todd County High School, which 
is going to be very hard on our children, especially the younger 
children. Some of them are going to have to be bused in the excess 
of 15 to 17 miles a day, and that is one day. So thank you for your 
question on education. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank the gentleman. And obviously healthcare 
and education will be a common theme here today. And so we need 
to address it. One quick question for Mr. Miller. 307 square miles 
in Nebraska. You primarily grow, what, wheat? 

Mr. Miller. No, it is corn. 

Mr. Calvert. Corn? 

Mr. Miller. We also have soybeans. 

Mr. Calvert. And do you contract farm all that, or do you farm 
it yourself? 

Mr. Miller. We just started our own farming business corpora- 
tion, LLC. And so we take care of it might be like a quarter of our 
land, but the rest of it is leased out through the BIA. 

Mr. Calvert. So I see the 69 percent unemployment rate. 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Calvert. Boy, that is very 

Mr. Miller. And we are trying to employ higher numbers to get 
them into the industry again, and so that is kind of a goal of ours. 

Mr. Calvert. Well good. I thank the three of you for coming out 
here today. We appreciate it, and we will be seeing you soon. Have 
a great day. 

Mr. Roman Nose. Thank you, Mr. Chair and committee. 
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Mr. Calvert. Okay, next we have our second panel coming up, 
Mr. Brian Brewer, president of the Oglala Sioux Trihe, and Mr. 
Ervin Carlson, president of the Inter Tribal Buffalo Council. Good 
morning. You probably heard my opening statement about the 5- 
minute rule we are operating under today because we have a large 
number of folks coming in. So we appreciate if we can stay on track 
here. So green light stays on for four minutes, and the yellow light 
comes on for the last minute. That kind of gives you an indication 
of how much time you have. We appreciate your courtesy on that. 

First we will recognize Mr. Bryan Brewer, president of the Og- 
lala Sioux Tribe. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

OGLALA SIOUX TRIBE 
WITNESS 


BRYAN BREWER 

Mr. Brewer. Thank you very much. My name is Red Buffalo 
Boy. My English name is Bryan Brewer. I am the president of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe, and first, Mr. Calvert, I would like to congratu- 
late you on your new position here, and 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Mr. Brewer [continuing]. The Committee, I would like to thank 
you for everything that you do to help us and your efforts. We real- 
ize that it is a tough one that you have to do to represent us. 

But our reservation is one the largest in the United States. Our 
land is — we have 3.1 million acres of land. We have about 40,000 
to 50,000 people on our reservation, people come on and off the res- 
ervation as the year goes, looking for jobs and things like that. 

We have 13 schools on our reservation, state BIA and contract 
schools. Our reservation schools, we are running at an over 50 per- 
cent dropout rate, close to 60 percent. One of the things I am con- 
cerned about is our off-reservation students in Rapid City. They are 
running at an over 85 percent dropout rate. So as the president, 
I am also concerned about our students that live off the reservation 
and the amount of impact aid that the schools receive and how that 
money being used. And this is something that we are hoping to 
meet with them on. 

You know, the last time I was here, I said we need 4,000 homes. 
And I got back, and I got the updated data. And we don’t need 
4,000 homes. We need 12,000 homes. It is very difficult to get an 
accurate census because people are afraid to tell how many people 
are actually living in the home because it may affect their rent, 
things like that. But some, we have two to three families living in 
the home. We have one home that had 27 people living in it. Very 
difficult. 

When you have poverty, this is real sad, but it brings on a lot 
of things that we don’t want. We have abuse with our children, 
physical, mental, sexual abuse. Our children are being abused just 
because of the poverty, the drugs, the alcohol. It’s very difficult for 
our children. And you can understand why maybe our dropout rate 
is so high when our children go to school hungry and they don’t 
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have their needs met with clothing and things like that. So very, 
very difficult. 

Our Indian health service, you know, it is very difficult for them 
to meet the needs of our people. It is just not happening. We don’t 
have the doctors. They are not there. Everyone has to be flown out, 
you know, for any injuries, health issues. We don’t have the doc- 
tors. Uses up all of our money. A lot of our people have to pay their 
own bills. 

IHS does not provide a way home. A couple weeks ago, I had a 
woman that IHS sent to Rapid City, South Dakota to see the doc- 
tors. When she was finished, she was left there, and a Laundromat 
called me the next morning. She slept at a Laundromat because 
they would not provide a way for her to get back to the reservation, 
which is over 100 miles away. So we had to send someone up to 
get her. 

The tribe — everybody that has an appointment with the doctors, 
we pay their way. We get them up there. So it is nothing that IHS 
is doing right now. They owe our tribe about $10 million in con- 
tract health. So we are really hoping that we can get this settled 
this year. Yvette Rubado said that all the tribes would be made an 
offer this year, so we are hoping. Only 10 were. 

Our schools, you know, we are only funded at about 60 percent 
of what is allocated to us. Right now, our schools that are — should 
be used to educate our children, it is being used for heat, vehicles, 
you know. It is very sad that the money that should be used to 
educate our children have to be used just to keep things going in 
the school. You know, when it comes down to it, they have to — they 
can’t hire teachers because they need money for fuel or food or 
something like that. So our schools are really struggling. 

One of the things is that we are going to lose our language in 
about 25 years, the Lakota language. So it is something that we 
are very concerned about. Ryan Wilson, I hope he will be testifying. 
We are asking for $3 million for language initiatives and things 
like that. We are really hoping that you will support that because 
we really feel that once we lose our language, it will be the death 
of our culture. 

We are 3.1 million acres of land. We are the same size as the 
state of Connecticut, and we have 51 officers, you know. There are 
probably more than 51 officers in this building here alone right 
now. So we have a very difficult time. We brought in — the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs brought in 10 additional police officers a month 
ago, and they kept them on our reservation for about 60 days. And 
they gave our officers the opportunity to take a little time off. They 
have so much comp time built up that they gave them a break, but 
we really need more officers. We need more money. 

Our court systems, you know, we have so many cases that we 
just can’t handle it. Our detention centers, we need everything. I 
just — it is hard to be specific on our needs, but I just want to say 
that federal government, you know, they are not meeting our 
needs. 

And with our treaties, we are a Chigi treaty tribe, and the tribe 
cannot meet the need of our people. You know, we had a lady that 
froze to death because she couldn’t get propane up north. Right 
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now, we have people without propane, without electricity. So it is 
very difficult to go back home and meet our people’s needs. 

[The statement of Bryan Brewer follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF BRYAN BREWER, PRESIDENT, OGLALA SIOUX TRIBE 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR -APRIL 2014 


Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, my name is 
Bryan Brewer and I am the President of the Oglala Sioux Tribe. Thank you for 
inviting me to testify today. 

As a tribal leader and as the head of my family, I appreciate the 
difficult job that this Subcommittee faces in trying to develop and implement 
a budget. What makes this discussion difficult for me is that today virtually 
every federal Indian program that serves my people is already operating at an 
acknowledged 60% of actual need or less. With 3-1 million acres, our Pine 
Ridge Reservation is one of the largest in the United States, with excess of 
50,000 residents. Our community suffers from a lack of a tax base, a lack of 
jobs, a non-existent economy, and the lack of the infrastructure necessary to 
change those realities. We have an unemployment rate of well over 70%, a 
dropout rate of over 60%, and our average per capita income is below $7,000 a 
year. I see members suffering from chronic preventable pain, because we lack 
the contract health care dollars to send them to the hospital. I see children 
coming to school hungry and tired because their parents cannot afford to feed 
them breakfast and because they had trouble sleeping in their poorly 
constructed and under-insulated two bedroom home which is now occupied by 13 
people. Then just a couple of months ago I saw a tribal member who iterally 
froze to death in her home because she could not afford to pay her propane 
bill. So when people talk about cutting back on federal Indian spending, I 
am forced to come here and ask you- Where would you recommend that we cut? 
That is why I am so grateful for this Subcommittee's efforts over the last 
two years. 

Unfortunately, when you are as inadequately funded as we are, losing 
access to services, whether it is through actual budget cuts, sequestration, 
or through simple inflation is disastrous. With the prices of gasoline, 
heating and cooling, and insurance going up every year, make no mistake about 
it, a level budget is a cut in services at Pine Ridge. So, my point is 
simple, programs like ours that are already funded at 60% of actual need, 
should be exempted from future sequestration, and from the limitations 
imposed by the Budget Reform Act and Pay Go, because unlike many other 
federal programs, they are already funded at "bare minimum!" 

There are some areas where you can save money. To accomplish that, my 
first suggestion, is that you move the money that you are currently expending 
on DOJ Indian law enforcement and detention programs back to the BIA. By 
taking this one step, you can eliminate a big portion of your law enforcement 
officer shortage- because you will be placing those funds in the highest 
priority areas- and you will be doing this at no cost to the taxpayer. You 
will also be eliminating the duplicate overhead that you are currently 
paying, and improving law enforcement services to Indian people. Today, we 
have two groups of officers in one tribal police force being paid by 2 
separate federal programs in two separate federal agencies. As a result, the 
Tribes have to pay people to file two separate sets of reports, and manage 
two separate sets of accounts against two separate sets of standards, and the 
U.S. taxpayer has to pay two different sets of people to read those 
documents. To make matters worse, because of the way the DOJ authorizing 
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statutes are written, DOJ has to fund everyone equally, so higher priority 
areas are ignored. This makes no sense. 

My second suggestion for saving money, is for the federal government to 
maintain what it owns. Today, the size and attributes of every tribal and 
federal building and every tribal road in the BIA property system are run 
through an 0MB approved computer program which calculates the actual costs of 
operating and maintaining that specific item. That software calculates 
everything from the expected life span of the roof and the furnace, to the 
maintenance cycle necessary to achieve that lifespan. The problem is that BIA 
and 0MB then proceed to ignore their own calculations and to request only a 
small fraction of what their actual experience has taught them is actually 
needed. The result is that brand new roads and buildings, constructed at tax 
payer expense, are allowed to start to deteriorate the day that they are 
opened. This lack of adequate maintenance dollars is a significant problem 
for us at Pine Ridge, because so many of our schools, courts houses, tribal 
office buildings, roads and police substations were built in the 1950-1970^ s, 
and without proper maintenance they will not last thru the ten year period 
covered by the Budget Reform Act. 

I know that every year you hear testimony about shortages in Indian 
school operations dollars and those shortages are very real. But, what makes 
the situation worse is when those same operating dollars have to be dipped 
into in order to repair the furnace, fix electrical outlets, and/or stop the 
leaks in the roof. Ignoring maintenance costs does not save money- you know 
this as homeowners. Leaky roofs lead to damaged ceilings and floors. A short 
in an electrical system leads to a costly fire, and an unrepaired road get 
worse after ever storm and every car until there is no options except to 
close the road or completely resurface it. So I ask you Mr. Chairman, isn't 
it time that we require 0MB and the Congress to apply that same common sense 
principals that they apply to their own homes, and request the money to 
properly maintain their own investments. 

I now need to turn to one of the most pressing problems facing our 
community, our Kyle Justice Center. This is a building that is desperately 
needed, a building which the Congress and the BIA have just invested $2.4 
million in designing, and a building which the DOJ lacks the practical 
ability to build. This Kyle Justice Center is not a long term "detention" 
facility, where alternatives to incarceration can be considered. It is a 
short term holding facility, a court and a 911 center for the eastern side of 
my Connecticut sized Reservation. This will be the place that our law 
enforcement will take the individual who is actually hurting or threatening 
to hurt another person, the person who is so out of control that they cannot 
be unsupervised, and the person who has just committed a serious crime, but 
who has yet to be arraigned or taken to trial. In other words, these are the 
people who are violent, threatening and dangerous. So while I agree that we 
cannot arrest and jail our way out of our social problems, I also know that 
we cannot cure alcoholism, drug abuse, and domestic violence overnight, and 
that even after we do make a dent in those problems, we are still going to 
have people who require detention. 

Just a bit of history- In 2007 both our Kyle and Pine Ridge Tier One 
detention facilities, which are eighty miles apart and which serve two 
separate and distinct areas of our large reservation, were number one and two 
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on the BIA' s detention construction priority list and had been for some time. 
Our Pine Ridge and Kyle Courts were also near the top of the BIA' s 
replacement list. These buildings were dilapidated and experiencing constant 
problems with the loss of power, heat, cooling and water. While the Tribe had 
been calling for their replacement for years, it was not until 2007 that the 
then OJS Director Pat Ragsdale visited Pine Ridge and upon doing so 
determined that the U.S. couldn't allow either of these jails to remain open. 

After much discussion with the Tribe and local law enforcement, Mr. 
Ragsdale decided to order the closure of the Pine Ridge jail in late 2008. In 
that closure order he made it clear to his superiors and to the Tribal 
Council that he also needed to close Kyle as soon as possible, but that he 
would attempt to put that second closure off as long as possible solely to 
give the BIA and the Tribal law enforcement some place to put their 
prisoners. A few months later, thanks to the help of this Subcommittee, the 
Congress provided the BIA with Detention Facility Construction Dollars in 
2009 all of which were directed to the replacement of the Pine Ridge Jail and 
Court House. The construction of that facility is underway and expected to be 
completed in 2015. We therefore ask you to support the BIA' s FY 2015 request 
for monies to open that new building. 

In the interim, still seeing the Kyle jail problems as an on-going 
emergency, the BIA requested and received in FY 2010, emergency facility 
repair funding to try to repair that building. Unfortunately, the study BIA 
commissioned to lay out the scope of those repairs, showed that, as stated in 
a subsequent reprogramming letter, "upgrades and improvements [to the Kyle 
building] are not viable because of the design, construction, and current 
physical condition of the structure," and that even if the BIA chose to 
expend all of those monies, the facility still could not meet national fire, 
safety and building codes or standards for incarceration. 

In response to that study, in 2011, the BIA sent up, and this 
Subcommittee approved, a BIA request to reprogram $2.4 million of the money 
previously appropriated for Kyle repairs into the BIA' s Public Safety 
planning and design of a replacement building. Under that reprogramming, the 
BIA would use the remaining $450,000 from appropriated funds to do just 
enough repair work to keep the Kyle facility open for three to five years to 
allow time for design to be completed and for a new replacement building to 
be funded and built. That reprogramming request also noted that this new 
design and construction would serve as a "basis for future construction and 
law enforcement facility projects in Indian Country." In other words, this 
building was going to be the new template for how to build tribal jails, law 
enforcement centers, courts and judicial administrative centers. 

In response to this requirement, the Tribe submitted, and the BIA 
approved, a 638 application which stated that the Tribe would "plan and 
design a new Kyle Adult Detention and Law Enforcement Center that will house 
adult detention, courts and law enforcement as well as administrative 
offices . " 
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Today, the Design of the New Kyle Justice Center is almost complete, 
but in the process of completing that planning and design work, the Tribe and 
the BIA officials working with the Tribe on the design, soon realized that 
the original BIA projected $2.4 planning and design budget was inadequate to 
address the actual need in this case. That original cost was based on 
planning and design of a $25,000,000 building of approximately 50,000 sq. of 
space, but the Tribes actual documented need was substantially higher and a 
50,000 sq. ft. building would be obsolete the day that it opened. My Tribe 
has been collecting and submitting our actual crime and detention data to the 
BIA for over ten years, thus, unlike other facilities which are sized based 
on estimates, our data showed us our actual detention and court occupancy by 
sex, date and crime. I am submitting our actual sizing study so that you can 
see that we have made no effort to oversize this design. As a result of 
these actual need projections, we now find ourselves $636,000 short in funds 
to finish the last 30% of the design work that the Congress and the BIA have 
already spent $2.4 million on. 

When that $636,000 is finally provided, that remaining design work will 
take approximately 4 months to complete, leaving us ready for construction 
funds in FY 2015. The present projections show that construction costs will 
be in the approximate amount of $53 million for all phases of the project and 
that the building itself is now projected to be around 103,000 square feet. 
This $53,000,000 includes the costs for all infrastructure for the facility 
including, among others, a water tower, a sewer lagoon, a communications 
tower and electrical upgrades. 

Mr. Chairman, this building needs to be funded through the BIA, because 
the DOJ lacks the funding, the authorization and the practical capability to 
handle a project of this magnitude. DOJ' s annual construction authorization 
under the Tribal Law and Order Act of 2010 is capped at $35 million annually, 
and it has no practical ability to multiyear fund a project of this magnitude 
while still keeping the construction warranties intact. DOJ construction 
grants may be fine for small 30,000 to 50,000 sq.ft. jails, but not for 
something this large or this complicated. This is another reason that I have 
so strongly recommended that you return the detention and court house 
construction funds to the BIA, at least for those projects at the top of the 
priority list. Many of the top ten projects on the BIA' s construction 
priority list are for large land based tribes with sizable populations. In 
other words, they are big buildings. These high priority projects are all 
for treaty tribes like Oglala which have no rental space alternatives and 
where regional facility alternatives will never work, at least for post 
arrest facilities. BIA knows how to prioritize its projects, and it knows how 
to build them, so please let it do that job that it has the proven capability 
to do. You cannot build a $43 million building on a grant, because it is 
almost impossible to project every problem that you will encounter. This 
Subcommittee has treated the replacement of this Kyle facility as an 
emergency for over four years. I just hope that you can find your way clear 
to continuing to do so by funding its remaining design and construction in FY 
2015. Thank you, I will be happy to answer -any questions you have. 
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Mr. Calvert. Appreciate your testimony, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay, Mr. Ervin Carlson, you are recognized for 
five minutes. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

INTER TRIBAL BUFFALO COUNCIL 
WITNESS 


ERVIN CARLSON 

Mr. Carlson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and committee 
members. I would like to thank you for allowing me here to testify 
before you gentlemen this morning on behalf of the Inter Tribal 
Buffalo Council. I don’t know if you all are aware of the Inter Trib- 
al Buffalo Council, but it is an organization that consists of — I 
think we are right at 60 tribes now, and every year, we do have 
a lot of other tribes joining the organization. Most of the tribes, I 
think, that you have listened to this morning, they are a part of 
the organization. 

We are requesting this year, I guess, an increase on our funding 
to $4.5 million which we have been at before. We have had a his- 
tory of, since 1992, receiving funding from — we have earlier been 
in the President’s budget. Now we are on to congressional earmark, 
and then on into the President’s within the Interior. So we are re- 
questing this from the Interior, the $4.5 million. 

And without ITBC, you know, all efforts to restore and protect 
buffalo wouldn’t exist. As I said, we have consistently grown our 
organization, and consistent funding shows congressional commit- 
ment to buffalo restoration and management, as I said, since 1992 
in its various — we kind of fluctuated, I guess, on our funding. And 
we had — I guess we are presently kind of in a shortfall. We have 
fallen down from where we were earlier, and at one time, I said 
$4.5 we would like to be restored to that if possible. 

ITBC is structured as a member cooperative, and 100 percent of 
the appropriated funds are expended on the development and sup- 
port of tribal buffalo herds and buffalo product business ventures. 
A significant portion of ITBC funding is distributed directly to 
ITBC member tribes through herd development grant program, de- 
veloped and administered by our ITBC members. 

The reduction in funding from ’06 to level critically curtailed 
ITBC’s successful marketing program at a point when tribes were 
close to accessing secure markets which would facilitate self-sus- 
taining herds. Further, the funding cut seriously reduced efforts to 
solidify the ITBC health initiatives that has a potential to posi- 
tively impact the incidental diet-related health programs among 
American Indian tribes. 

And a lot of the tribes here this morning talk about the health 
needs, and one of the things that we do as a health initiative is 
to help with, and we think it is in future, with tribes as for their 
funding that they need for diabetes, which is rampant in Indian 
country, heart disease. Those are rampant. So we want to — with a 
health initiative, curtail those problems that we have in Indian 
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country, and I guess that would even help with the big need of the 
dollars that we also have within those health areas. 

As I said, our funding has been stagnant for many years, and our 
membership has grown each year. Every year, we do a one-page 
consult letter, and that is where the tribes will write down their 
needs and how much money they need to maintain their programs. 
And the funding there is used for staffing needs to their infrastruc- 
ture, fencing, water development, harvesting, and processing the 
meat for the tribal members to consume. 

We are really working towards having our tribal members go 
back to eat buffalo, which is a really healthy diet for our people. 

One of the other areas that we are really working with you is 
with the Yellowstone National Park. Our biggest thing there is we 
want to bring out the animals alive to tribal herds. 

This year, we are helping with transporting those animals out 
and processing them and getting them to our tribes, you know, to 
eat. But our main goal is to get those animals out alive and get 
them out to our tribes. And, you know, as we put money out there 
probably it costs about $100,000 a year for trucking the animals, 
the process and getting paid for the process. 

Before that, there was a lot of the meat before we were helping 
was just ruined. It didn’t get to our people in the proper manner. 
So we are providing that now where it is a lot easier and it is 
healthier. And we are using all of the meat. 

We are looking for funding for our current initiatives, and, like 
I said, our primary objective though is to restore buffalo back to In- 
dian country. As I said, we provide assistance to all of the tribes 
in all of the infrastructure areas. We do help with surplus buffalo 
with the Park Service and U.S. Fish and Wildlife, and distribute 
these out to the tribes that request them, like the surplus animals. 
We pay for all of the shipping and all of the cost there to our tribes 
also. This enhances and grows their herds for further consumption. 

We are working on market initiatives. Some tribes are at mar- 
keting where it will help with their lack of funding just as many 
tribes talk about here today. We are trying to build revenue for 
them in that way also. 

Like I said, we do have a healthcare initiative. We have 6 mem- 
ber tribes that are serving tribal-raised buffalo into their school 
lunch program to address all of the health concerns again there. 
And we anticipate expanding that program to 20 tribes within the 
next 3 years. 

The organization, as I said, has existed for over 20 years, and 
there is no other program here within Indian country that assists 
tribes with buffalo restoration and protection. 

[The statement of Ervin Carlson follows:] 
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InterTribal Buffalo Council 
2497 West Chicago Street 
Rapid City, SD 57702 
Phone: (605) 394-9730 
Fax: (605) 394-7742 
Website: www.itbcbison.com 


TESTIMONY TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
Presented by: Ervin Carlson, President 
Inter Tribal Buffalo Council 
Fiscal Year 2015 
.April 7, 2014 


INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

My name i.s Ervin Carlson and I am a member of the Blackfeet Nation in Montana and 
the President of the Inter Tribal Buffalo Council (ITBC). Please accept my sincere 
appreciation for this opportunity to submit written testimony to the honorable members of 
the House Committee on Apptxipriations; Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and 
Related Agencies, ITBC was granted a federal charter in 2009 pursuant to Section 1 7 of 
the Indian Reorganization Act and is comprised of fifty-eight (5S) federally recognized 
Indian Tribes in nineteen (19) states with headquarter offices in Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 

American Indians have a long-standing connection with the buffalo. Historically, buffalo 
provided the Tribes with food, shelter, clothing and essential tools for survival. Indians 
maintained a strong spiritual and cultural connection with the buffalo that has not 
diminished with the passage of time. ITBC Member Tribes believed the restoration of 
buffalo on Tribal lands would create numerous cultural, health and cconotnic 
opportunitie.s for Tribes 

On behalf of the Member Tribes of ITBC I would like to address the following issues; 

1. FUNDING REQUEST 

The InterTribal Buffalo Council respectfully requests an appropriation for FY 201 5 in the 
amount of $4,500,000. 

2. FUNDING HISTORY 


ITBC has been funded through various methods: President’s budget. Congressional 
eamiark or administrative action since 1992, ITBC’s approximate annual funding is as 

listed: 

FY 1992 - 1993 $ 400,000.00 Congressional Eannark 
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FY 

1994- 

■ 1999 

$ 650,000.00 

FY 

2000- 

■2001 

$1,100,000.00 

FY 

2002- 

■2003 

$1,560,000.00 

FY 

2004- 

■2005 

$2,200,000.00 

FY 

2006 


$4,100,000.00 

FY 

2007 


$1,000,000.00 

FY 

2008 


$1,000,000.00 

FY 

2009- 

•2010 

$1,400,000.00 

FY 

2011 


$1,750,000.00 

FY 

2012 


$1,400,000.00 

FY 

2013 


$1,600,000.00 

FY 

2014 


$1,400,000.00 


President’s Budget 

President’s Budget; Congressional Earmark 
President’s Budget; Congressional Earmark 
President’s Budget; Congressional Earmark 
President’s Budget; Congressional Earmark 
Administrative Action BIA 
Congressional Earmark 

Congressional Earmark; Administrative Action BIA 
President’s Budget; Administrative Action BIA 
President’s Budget 

President’s Budget; Administrative Action BIA 
President’s Budget Requested 


It is noteworthy that the Senate Interior Appropriations Report 107-36, in 2002 for 
instance included funding for the ITBC rmder the following category and with the 
following language; Other recurring jjrograms.-The committee recommends 
$587,053,000 for other recurring programs, an increase of $20,197,000 above the fiscal 
year 2001 enacted level and an increase of $7,625,000 above the budget request. Increases 
above the request include $2,000,000 for operating grants for Tribally Controlled 
Community Colleges, $1,000,000 for the Western Washington shellfish program (Boldt 
decision), $3,541,000 for the Timber-Fish-wildlife Project, and $454,000 for the bison 
program. 

Clearly this is not only a "program" - as opposed to a "project" but it is in fact a 
"recurring" program, in that it has been funded for many years in a row. From the mid- 
1990s until budget nomenclature changed around 2007 it was under what was called a 
"recurring program." It has been listed under Fish and Wildlife; Tribal Managonent and 
Development Programs. It is a national program benefitting 58 Tribes in 19 states, with 
more tribes joining the organization to establish bison herds every year. Therefore it 
should not be treated as project or a line-item since it is on an ongoing program. 


3. FUNDING SHORTFALL 


ITBC is structured as a member cooperative and 100% of the appropriated funds are 
expended on the development and support of Tribal buffalo herds. A significant portion 
of ITBC funding is distributed directly to ITBC Member Tribes via a Herd Development 
Grant program developed and administered by the ITBC Members. 

The reduction in funding from the FY 2006 level critically curtailed ITBC’s successful 
marketing program at a point when Tribes were close to accessing secure maikets that 
would facilitate self-sustaining herds. Further, the funding cut saiously reduced efforts 
to solidify the ITBC Health Initiatives that had the potential to positively impact the 
incidence of diet related healdi problems among American Indians. 

4. UNMET NEED 


Recent surveys of ITBC Tribes indicates unmet project needs at an approximate cost of 
$14,000,000.00. These project needs range fi'om staffing needs to infi'astructure including 

2 
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fencing, water development, harv^ting and processing needs. Specific Tribal Bison 
Project Proposal summaries detail the unmet needs for each member Tribe and are on file 
with ITBC and available for your review. 

There is a need for ITBC for costs associated with the partnerships we have developed 
with the federal parks for population management through roundups and distribution of 
buffalo to Tribes fiom the parks. These costs are approximately $ 1 00,000.00 per year. 
ITBC is also managing the buffalo being removed tom Yellowstone National Park for 
population control that need to be processed due to the diseased status of the YNP herd 
and ITBC is developing a quarantine program which will allow for buffalo to be 
transferred tom the Park to Tribes alive. These actiorts have an aimual cost of 
$500,000.00. 

5. CURRENT ITBC INITIATIVES 

ITBC’s primary objectives are to restore buffalo to Tribal lands, conserve and enhance 
existing Tribal herds through the promotion of traditional Tribal practices and beliefs, 
FTBC strives to offer assistance and opportunities to Tribes that meet the needs and 
desires of individual Tribal programs. ITBC attempts to balance the varying interests of 
member Tribes tom maintaining herds for spiritual purposes to the utilizing buffalo as 
viable business endeavors. ITBC accomplishes these objectives via the following 
actions: 

1. Technical Assistance to Tribes: 

ITBC assesses current and potential Tribal buffalo programs to determine technical 
service needs and infrastructure needs and provides technical assistance in the areas of 
wildlife management, ecological management, range management, buffalo health, 
cultural practices and economic development. Further ITBC assists with farcing, 
conals, facility design, water development and equipment research. ITBC provides 
annual training sessions (national and regional) designed to enhance Tribal bison 
management. 

2. Surplus Bison Program: 

ITBC collaborates rvith the National Park Service and the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
to obtain surplus bison tom National Parks for distribution to Tribal Buf&lo Projects. 
ITBC assists with the roundups and transportation of bison fiom participating parks. 

3. Education and Outreach: 

ITBC staff provide educational presentations on bison restoration, conservation efforts, 
and the historical, cultural relationship between bison and American hidians. 

4. Partnoship and Collaboration: 

ITBC is a member of various working groups, comprised of Federal and State agencies 
organized to address bison issues. ITBC is a full partner on the Inter Agency Bison 
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Management partnership established to address the Yellowstone National Park bison 
brucellosis issue. ITBC is actively managing the bison that are removed from YNP 
through the processing of animals for population control and the establishment of 
quarantine facilities to get bison from YNP to Tribes and other groups alive. 

5. ITBC Marketing Program: 

ITBC strives to develop markets for bison meat and products for interested member 
Tribes at the local and national level. ITBC procures bison from Tribes and sells the meat 
products under a joint Tribal and ITBC label. 

6. Outreach and Education: 

ITBC staff will provide educational programs and materials to Tribes, regarding the 
benefits of incorporating low fat buffalo meat into their regular diets to combat diet 
related health problems. 

7. Health Care Initiative: 

ITBC has six Member Tribes serving Tribal raised buffalo into their school lunch 
programs to address health concerns. ITBC anticipates expanding this program to 20 
Tribes in the next three years. 

V. CONCLUSION 

ITBC has existed for over 20 years to assist Tribes with restoration of buffalo to Tribal 
lands for cultural purposes and now evolving into sustainable herds that may support 
economic development efforts. No other national program exists to assist Tribes with 
buffalo restoration and protection. 

ITBC and its member Tribes have created a new Indian Reservation industry that 
includes job creation and new revenue for the Tribal economies. ITBC ultimately hopes 
to restore Tribal herds large enough to support local Tribal health needs and generate 
sufficient revenue to achieve economically self sufficient herds. 

ITBC and it member Tribes are appreciative of past and current support from the 
Congress and the Administration. I urge the Committee to consider restoring ITBC 
funding close to the 2006 level of $4,500,000.00 to enhance ITBC’s abilities to save 
its member Tribes and meet the objectives outlined above. 

I would like to thank this Committee for the opportunity to present testimony and I invite 
you to visit ITBC Tribal buffalo projects and experience first hand their successes. 

Questions and/or commaits regarding any of the issues presented within this testimony 
may be directed to Mr. Ervin Carlson, President, or to Mr. lames Stone, Executive 
Director, at (605) 394-9730. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you very much, Mr. Carlson. 

Mr. Carlson. Okay, so with that, I guess I would just respect- 
fully request that if you could help in returning our funding level 
to $4.5 million just to serve the tribes a lot better for their objec- 
tives and their needs. And also I thank you for listening to me 
today, and I sure would appreciate it if we would be able to do 
that. I say a lot of the issues today with the tribes that they 
brought up, it also helps with that, you know, alleviate those prob- 
lems there. 

And we are building an economy, I guess, for the tribes also with 
the marketing. 

Mr. Calvert. All right, I thank the gentleman for his statement. 
Any questions for this panel? Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Brewer, I mean absolutely no disrespect in 
asking this question. Has the council considered putting forth some 
organizational planning so that there are cluster of villages around 
the reservation? Because it is so large, as we saw when we were 
traveling out there. There are places where there isn’t Internet 
service. There is improper water. The propane shortage this year 
up north was just terrible. So when you told the story of the elders, 
my heart just broke because I have elders in Minnesota, off res- 
ervation that are having huge, huge problems. 

My thought was if that was something you were looking at doing, 
that would require extra money, extra planning and things like 
that. Your tribe and the council has the right to have people live 
where they choose to live within the tribal rules and regulations. 
But if there was a plan put forth, maybe with some help from us 
to organize in maybe a more efficient manner, is that something 
that has ever been discussed? 

Mr. Brewer. It is something that we are discussing, especially 
sustainable housing communities, because it is something that is so 
badly needed. One of the things with the buy-back program that 
is really going to help us out is getting land. We do have a lot of 
land, but we are running out. We ran out of land for our people 
to build homes. So we are really hoping with the land buy-back 
program we will be able to ride around to the different villages 
where there is no land. 

So we will be able to have land where we can build these commu- 
nities. So it is something that we are looking at. We have Thunder 
Valley. They are really looking at building sustainable commu- 
nities. They’re going to start one, but our need is so great. It is 
going to take a lot of communities and many of the homes that we 
do have, they were built back in the ’60s. So it is, you know, it is 
really dire conditions for the people that do have homes. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you so much. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentlelady. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Carlson for 
managing the Inter Tribal Buffalo Council. We put language in the 
bill last year to ensure that the National Park Service and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service must work with the tribes to address those 
surplus buffalo leaving national parks such as Yellowstone, and 
you have made that work. And so it is a good program. Not a lot 
of money, but it is the right thing to do. So we appreciate that. 
Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah, one question on the buffalo meat itself, is it 
exclusively for Indian tribes, or do you sell that outside of the — to 
general population also? 

Mr. Carlson. Well, a lot of the tribes are at different stages, and 
the main purpose though is to get the meat to our people to eat 
for the healthy, like I said, for the diet and get back to eating that. 
And on the marketing part, there are some tribes are at that, sell- 
ing it to outside. Their animals — some of them might have two dif- 
ferent type of herds that they use. 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah, I was in a store, and I saw the original In- 
dian buffalo jerky. I was wondering if that was part of your pro- 
gram or whether it is just somebody, you know, promoting it from 
that perspective. 

Mr. Carlson. Well, we do, and I apologize today, we were going 
to bring some jerky for you guys. And I will get after my director 
for not bringing any, but that is one of the areas that we are look- 
ing at getting started to market that out there. And as I said, we 
are marketing some of the meat out there. There are a lot of tribes 
marketing it out there to try to make their herds self-sustainable. 

Mr. Calvert. Sure. 

Mr. Carlson. We have a long ways to go yet for that. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay, well thank you very much. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Brewer, talk to me a little bit if you could 
about the Department of Justice’s detention construction program. 
How is it going, and is it working well? Or should it be back with 
the BIA? 

Mr. Brewer. We requested that everything go back to the BIA. 
Nothing against the Department of Justice, but they are not into 
construction at all. When you have two entities that we have to an- 
swer to, it takes double the manpower just for reporting and every- 
thing else. But, you know. Department of Justice, we have to com- 
pete with everybody, and it is not just the needs. For the ones that 
really have the needs, we really feel that we get left out on the 
tribes. So we would really like to see everything go back to the Bu- 
reau, and we feel it is a must for us to survive. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you for that. I have one other question on 
the buffalo and really the diet. As you know, I don’t have to tell 
you anything you don’t already know, but diabetes is a problem 
particularly among the Indian population. 

Mr. Carlson. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. And part of the effort is to try to get them back 
on traditional diets that they had always eaten before. 

Mr. Carlson. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. And the thought is that is going to reduce the dia- 
betes rate and other things. Do we have any evidence of that yet, 
that that is 

Mr. Carlson. We do. Actually we do have some of the tribes that 
have just gone completely back to eating just the buffalo and that 
has curtailed the diabetes that they had. There was one family in 
Fort Belknap that just had a lot of that within their family, and 
they went to just eating that. And it just curtailed the diabetes. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah, that is very interesting. 
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Mr. Carlson. And we are trying to get that back into the 
schools 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Mr. Carlson [continuing]. So our young can start from there. 
You know as our diet and, I guess, a lot of other things in Indian 
country and our tribes has drastically changed for us. And so we 
are trying to get back to those, the traditional things that are pret- 
ty healthy. 

Mr. Simpson. And the one other thing that you mentioned that 
is very important to me is maintaining the languages. They just 
started Fort Hall. 

Mr. Carlson. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. The Shoshone-Bannock Tribe started a school to 
teach the Shoshone language, I went out and spent a morning with 
them. Didn’t understand a word because it was all spoken in Sho- 
shone. It is very vitally important to maintain their culture. 

Mr. Carlson. You know, as a BIA, they have had the language 
in their school since early ’70s, but yet the BIA has not produced 
one fluent speaker. So I think we have to look at that, and it is 
time for us, the tribes, to decide how these language programs will 
operate. Let us do that instead of the BIA. And, you know, BIA 
hasn’t been very successful in educating our people, and the tribes, 
we would like to have a bigger part in that of how our children will 
be educated. And I think it is time for that we decide what our 
children need to know and how they will learn it, and I think we 
will have a better success rate. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you for being here today. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you both. 

Mr. Carlson. Thank you for listening. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay, the next panel is going to be Mr. Tex Hall 
Sherman of the Mandan Hidatsa, hope I am pronouncing these cor- 
rectly, Arikara Nation; Mr. Dana “Sam” Buckles, Fort Peck Tribal 
Executive Board; Mr. David Gipp, Chancellor, United States Tech- 
nical College; Mr. Ryan Wilson, President, National Alliance to 
Save Indian Languages. 

Good morning. You probably heard we have a lot of folks from 
around the country today, and we want to hear from everybody. We 
are operating under a five-minute rule so we would appreciate 
when the green light is on, that means you are still in your four 
minutes, and when the yellow light goes on, please try to wrap up 
your remarks. And then we will have some time for questions, and 
we would appreciate that very much. 

So with that, Mr. Hall 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. You are granted five minutes. 

Monday, April 7, 2014. 

MANDAN, HIDATSA AND ARIKARA NATION 
WITNESS 


TEX HALL 
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Mr. Hall. Thank you, Chairman Calvert and members of the 
Committee for the House Appropriations, Subcommittee on Inte- 
rior, Environmental-Related Agencies. I am Tex Hall, the travel 
chairman of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Ankara Tribal Nation on 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation in North Dakota. 

I want to just start with about five points, but I want to start 
with the first one on energy, and as you may or may not know, our 
tribe is in Western North Dakota. And we are located in the 
Bakken Oil Formation, which is the largest oil formation in the 
lower 48, and we currently at over 1,000 wells, 180,000 barrels of 
oil is being produced daily, which is more than most states. We 
have 30 drilling rigs and 20,000 plus semi truck traffic, who is all 
on the — it is a boom is what it is. 

And so as you know. North Dakota as a whole is now number 
two. It is nearing a million barrels of oil production now, and in 
2020, they predict we are going to be — in the state we are going 
to be at 1.7. So we are moving in on Texas. I don’t know if anybody 
is here from Texas, but we are getting close to you. 

And now secondly I want to talk about the red tape, and former 
Senator Dorgan talked about 49 steps, you know, it took to get a 
lease through the BIA. Well, my testimony today I want to talk 
about, there are seven boxes, seven bureaus, not only just BIA but 
BLN, Fish and Wildlife, ERA, Army Corps, Honor, OST. And so 49 
steps is in the BIA. If you add those, it is all over 100 if you put 
seven of those bureaus together. 

So that is entirely too much red tape, and there are many other 
tribal nations who are trying to get through those boxes. We were 
the guinea pig in 2007, so to speak, and so we have — we are ex- 
perts on those, all those steps and how to fight through them be- 
cause it is your economy you are trying to develop. And so we have 
firsthand experience. An oil company will contract a drilling rig 
about approximately $30,000 a day. If they don’t have any permits 
that are ready to drill, APDs that have been approved by BIA and 
DLM, they will go off the reservation, and it will make a doughnut. 
And it will develop around you. So we are fully aware of that whole 
thing. 

So we would like to proposed, based on our experience now and 
there is going to be other tribes that are going to be asking for this 
and they should because we have all met, the Navajo Nation, the 
Northern Utes, all of the other — the Jicarillas, the Fort Peck, the 
Crows. All the other tribes are going to be asking for the same type 
of thing is to create a Denver office, and this Denver office then, 
you still have your agency office, your Bureau of Indian Affairs, at 
the local level, which you need to have to help process the leases. 
And then it goes to the BLM, and that, in our instance, it goes to 
the Dickenson Mile City in Billings and then back through Denver. 
Now, if EPA has some concerns or Fish and Wildlife, it will juggle 
back to Denver. To make a long story short, you are going through 
100 steps to get back to you and say yes, it is okay to drill. 

So what we are proposing, there are 12 regions in the BIA that 
has an Indian country across the United States. So we in the Dako- 
tas are an Aberdeen Region. All the MontanaAVyoming tribes are 
in the Billings and et cetera, et cetera. Everybody is in different 
boxes. This would consolidate it all into the Denver. So you do the 
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local level. If you have questions about your leases or your permits 
for final approval, you would not go to Denver, Billings, Phoenix, 
or Albuquerque. Instead you would go to this Denver office which 
should have the — all of the experts instead of experts, you know, 
spread 12 different regions, you would have them in one office. 

And you would have to have somebody from Interior that has au- 
thority over those seven boxes, the BIA, the BLM, the EPA, the 
Fish and Wildlife. All of those seven boxes then would have to have 
somebody under the Secretary of Interior authority to say that in- 
stead of shuffling to Billings to Phoenix to whatever, you know, to 
get the permit done. If there are questions about endangered spe- 
cies under Fish and Wildlife, then work it out because you are all 
in Denver now. You don’t have to go through 100 boxes. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we are really proposing that. That would real- 
ly be a key for us. And then finally, I notice the yellow light, so 
the map. And we are at zero funding again as you can see on this 
map with the BIA. And the BLM has, excuse me, $40.7 million in- 
crease, and we are at zero. 

I mean I just don’t understand why they don’t, you know, and 
then 180,000 barrels a day is more than most states. We are trying 
to — we are only 33 percent through this development, and this is 
a great quality fuel, and we have a refinery that we are building, 
the first refinery since 1976 to produce propane, diesel, jet fuel, 
gasoline, at a very good price to help, you know, less dependence 
on foreign oil. It is like somebody at BIA doesn’t get it, you know. 
We have to have this assistance in this capacity building to help 
us. We should at least get the same increase. We are not asking 
for more than BLM or Fish and Wildlife. Give the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs oil and gas energy budget, the same kind of authority. 

And then I will close with law enforcement. This 20,000 semis 
has increased crime and all of the activity. In Justice, DOJ, trans- 
fer those funds back to BIA. It is about $80 million of law enforce- 
ment monies that are at DOJ and that we have to compete for. Put 
that back into our BIA budget, and that would put more cops on, 
you know, on the ground for us. And it wouldn’t be any increase 
in Appropriations. It would just be simply a transfer. Thank you 
very much. Chairman Calvert. 

[The statement of Tex Hall follows:] 
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My name is Tex Hall and 1 am the Chairman of the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara Nation 
(MHA Nation) of the fort Berthold Indian Reservation. Thank you for the invitation to testify, 

As most of you are aware, the MHA Nation and our Fori Berthold Reservation sit in the 
middle of the Bakken Formation. The Bakken is the largest continuous oil deposit in the lower 
48 states. In a few short years, our region has become the second highest oil and gas producing 
area in the United States. We produce more oil than Alaska. Only Texas produces more. 

Today, there are more than 1,000 oil and gas wells on our Reservation producing in excess of 
1 80,000 barrels of oil and gas per day. With your help wc can increase this production 
substantially over the next few years. 

As I have noted in past te.stiniony, one of tlie biggest challenges that the MHA Nation and 
other oil and gas producing tribes face in sustaining and expanding our energy production is 
working with the cumbersome and bureaucratic federal iiermitting system. A single oil and gas 
well on our Reservation must be reviewed and overseen by 7 different understaffed federal 
agencies, at 7 different locations, all of which often fail to work cooperatively. 

Former Senator Dorgan estimated that each individual oil and gas well had to make its 
way through 4 agencies and a 49-step process. We count 7 agencies and 1 00 or more steps. This 
not only hurts the M11.A Nation and the other oil and gas producing tribes, but it is a waste of 
taxpayer dollars and a barrier to the creation of jobs and, to the enhancement of the Finited States 
economy. 

Last year, Congre,ssman Cole and this Subcommittee challenged the MHA Nation and 
other energy producing tribes to come up with a solution to this problem. In response we 
proposed legislative solutions to incrca.se tribal authority over energy development. To solve the 
problem vvith federal permitting delays, we do not need more federal regulation of our activities. 
We also do not need state authority or more state encroachment on Indian reservations. Instead, 
we need Congress and the federal government to support tribal authority — including taxing 

authority- and remove the layers of federal regulation that burden our energy development 

opportunities. 
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Congressman Young’s Native American Energy Act, which passed the House as Title V 
of the Federal Lands J obs and Energy Security Act of 2013 (H.R.1965) is a good start and we 
ask that the House take even further action to increase tribal authority over energy development. 
While we continue to work on these long term solutions, we ask that this Subcommittee take 
immediate action to improve things in the short term. 

One of our long term solutions is to provide Indian Energy Permitting and Technical 
Assistance One Stop Shops for major energy producing Indian tribes. Each of these One Stop 
Shops should house federal staff from all of the federal agencies who play a regular role in a 
tribe’s energy permitting and production. Those staff would then all be reporting to a single One 
Stop Shop Director who reports directly to the Deputy Secretary of the Interior. Congress has 
already provided a federal lands model for these One Stop Shops in Section 365 of the Energy 
Policy Act of 2005. We will be working with our Congressional delegation to amend this law to 
provide similar One Stop Shops for Indian lands. 

Until Congress passes Indian energy legislation providing for the One Stop Shops, we ask 
for your immediate help in converting the Office of Indian Energy and Economic Development’s 
(OIEED) Division of Energy and Minerals Development (DEMD) Office in Lakewood, 
Colorado, into a national Indian Energy Permitting and Technical Assistance Center. This One 
Center should house staff from all 7 federal ageneies needed to permit and oversee oil and gas 
operations on Indian lands. This can be done through some simple steps in your FY 201 5 
appropriations bill. These simple steps will allow us to improve and centralize the federal energy 
expertise that is required. This would speed up permitting on Indian lands, and will better 
coordinate the efforts of the 7 agencies involved. More importantly, they will do so at the lowest 
cost to the taxpayer. 

To start this process we request that you to take the following steps : 

First, we need language authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), the Office of 
Natural Resource Revenue (ONRR), the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) to co-locate sufficient staff at the DEMD Office 
in Lakewood, Colorado. We also need language directing these federal employees to 
work cooperatively with energy producing tribes to develop an Indian energy permitting 
process and technical assistance program which meets all federal requirements in the 
shortest time possible. We also ask that you provide language to the Secretary directing 
that this re-location should be accomplished within 6 months of enactment. 

Second, because we know that this co-location will require the expenditure of federal 
fimds from a variety of agencies we ask that you authorize the Secretary of Interior and 
the BIA, ONRR, EPA and BLM to reprogram the funds necessary to accomplish these 
goals. 

Third, we ask that you include language in your report making it clear to the Secretary of 
the Interior and EPA Administrator that you see this effort as a priority, and that you 
want the Secretary and the Administrator to report back to the Subcommittee on the 
progress of this effort within 6 months of enactment of your bill. 
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Fourth, we ask you to work with your colleagues on the full Appropriations Committee to 
encourage the inclusion of similar language in both the Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill, and the Energy 
and Water Development and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill, allowing the co- 
location and participation of the appropriate staff from the those two Department in the 
new endeavor. 

Fifth, we ask for language directing that when our amendment to Section 365 of the 
Energy Policy Act of 2005, or other legislation establishing this Indian Energy Center is 
enacted, that the Secretary is pre-authorized to reprogram and expend such previously 
appropriated funds as are necessary to fully implement that amendment. 

With these simple actions, the Subcommittee will help us improve the federal permitting 
process and advance tribal oil and gas development. 

Meanwhile, we will continue working toward a permanent Indian Energy Permitting and 
Technical Assistance One Stop Shop in Lakewood, Colorado which reports directly to Mike 
Connor, the Deputy Secretary of the Interior. My goal is for this One Stop Shop to handle all 
aspects of Indian energy permitting other than local real estate transactions like right-of-ways 
and easements. The DEMD Office in Lakewood, Colorado is the logical and most cost effective 
location for this office since; (1) many of the named agencies already have staff in the immediate 
area, (2) housing is readily available for new employees, (3) office space is available for federal 
rental in the area, and (4) it is an easy and relatively inexpensive location for federal employees 
to travel from when their federal expertise is needed at the tribal level. 

With the creation of this office, the BIA can remove all non-realty related energy 
permitting decisions from its various Regional Offices. These BIA Regional Offices lack the 
expertise to perform this highly technical energy work, and they lack the budgets required to hire 
people with that level of expertise. By co-locating the various federal staff to one place, we can 
build up federal capabilities, speed up the permitting process, and ensure better cooperation and 
coordination between the 7 federal agencies involved- all in the most cost effective manner 
possible. 

One way of funding the BLM’s portion of this effort is for the Subcommittee to redirect 
the fees that BLM collects from Applications for Permits to Drill (APD). Today, companies who 
want to drill on Indian land pay a $6,500 fee to the federal government. Not only is this APD fee 
substantially higher than the few hundred dollars charged by most states; but neither those 
companies nor the tribe involved see any benefit from their collection. To fix this problem, we 
need appropriations language directing the BLM “to prioritize permits and inspections on Indian 
trust and fee lands,” and language directing “that any fees collected for processing Applications 
for Permits to Drill (APD) on Indian lands shall be included in the budget of and expended by 
the BLM staff located at the Indian Energy Permitting and Technical Assistance One Stop Shop 
or the BLM Field Office where an APD is being processed.” 

On a more general, but equally important note, the President’s proposed FY 2015 budget 
for Indian energy development is a major disappointment. Just like last year, energy 
development on federal lands is prioritized over energy development on Indian lands and the 
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President proposes no increase for BIA at all. You can help rectify this problem by inserting 
report language which ensures that a sizable percentage of the additional funds proposed for 
those other Interior agencies is redirected to help us fund an Indian Energy Permitting and 
Technical Assistance Center in Lakewood. 

Let me close by making a few comments about infrastructure and public safety on our 
Fort Berthold Reservation. Our tribal and federal buildings, roads, courts and law enforcement 
programs were already stretched to their maximum capacity before we began developing our oil 
and gas resources. Today, with our tremendous oil and gas development we have experienced, 
the situation is far worse. 

Because of the influx of people who now work and live on my reservation, our law 
enforcement calls have quadrupled, and our tribal court is now backed up with 8,000 new cases. 
We are now encountering heroin, methamphetamine, human trafficking and prostitution all of 
which are things my community had never seen ten years ago. Vehicle traffic, which was never 
a problem when I was growing up, is now one of my biggest concerns. We have roughly 20,000 
semi-trucks operating on our Reservation. Every day, accidents are leading to serious injuries 
and costing lives, yet the BIA law enforcement program has no budget, and no flexibility to 
address any of these new concerns. 

It is time to find a real solution to Indian energy funding problems. It is time for 
Congress to free tribes from unfair state taxation of tribal energy resources so that tribes can raise 
our own tax revenues to support energy and economie development. 

Currently, outdated Supreme Court precedent allows states to place a double tax on the 
energy development on Indian reservations. Under current law, the State of North Dakota is still 
taking a sizable percentage of our oil and gas tax revenue- in our case over $300 million. If 
Congress will not provide the authority for tribes to keep all of these tax revenues on our 
reservations, then the federal government must keep up with its obligations to fund infrastructure 
and services on our Reservation. We are already doing our part, and it is now time for the 
federal government to start doing its own. 

Similarly, the cost of living has literally sky rocketed over the last five years. In our area, 
two bedroom homes are now renting for $2,700 per month. As a result, we are having a terrible 
time recruiting the nurses, teachers, police officers and other federally funded professionals 
necessary to serve our community because of the limitations on government salaries that can be 
offered to them. For that reason, I am calling upon this Subcommittee to help us obtain a fair 
cost of living allowance (COLA) for those federal and federally funded employees who work 
and live at on the Fort Berthold Reservation. The federal government has fair COLA allowances 
for Alaska and Hawaii and D.C. and we now need the same at Fort Berthold. 

Thank you for your consideration of these important issues. I am available to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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Mr. Buckles. Good morning. Chairman Calvert, Ranking Mem- 
ber Moran, Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for inviting 
me to testify today regarding the President’s 2015 budget. My 
name is Dana Buckles. I am a member of the Executive Board of 
the Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes, Fort Peck Indian Reservation. As 
a former tribal police officer and environmental health technician 
for the tribes, I am familiar with health and safety issues facing 
our tribes. That is my focus today. I will cover issues of combating 
substance abuse and diabetes, addressing increased crime, and 
adequate funding for our rural water system. Fort Peck is located 
in the Northeastern part of Montana. The reservation consists of 
2.1 million acres, and is a five hour drive from Billings, and about 
an hour and a half to Williston, North Dakota. Our reservation bor- 
ders the Bakken and Three Forks Formations. 

The President’s proposed increase of 1.2 for BIA programs and 
four percent increase for IHS is inadequate to meet these chal- 
lenges, especially on a large rural reservation like Fort Peck. In ad- 
dition, the President’s 2015 budget for BIA endangers the health 
of our tribal members and residents for our surrounding commu- 
nities by shorting our water system of nearly a million dollars in 
operations and maintenance costs. With oil and gas developments 
neighboring our reservation, we have seen both economic develop- 
ment, and the downsides of rapid growth. One downside is in- 
creased use of drugs, methamphetamine, and prescription drugs, 
which become increasingly available. Last month we had two b^a- 
bies born on the reservation who were addicted to meth. 

There are no tribal foster families trained to care for children 
born with meth addictions, so we had no choice to place them in 
foster families off our reservation who are qualified to care for 
these special needs babies. We ask the subcommittee to provide 
funds for 2015 to strengthen our tribal foster care programs. The 
IHS budget for substance abuse, alcohol, and family counseling is 
insufficient for needs. 

Also, more of our members have been diagnosed with diabetes. 
Our one dialysis center is too small to handle the growing numbers 
of members who require dialysis. IHS services and IHS construc- 
tion funds must be increased to address this crisis. Drug related 
crime is also rising. Our chief of police estimates that 70 to 80 per- 
cent of criminal activity on our reservation is drug related. We 
have 16 police officers that patrol the entire reservation, and two 
officers who are full time drug enforcement agents. As you can 
imagine, it is tough for the tribal police to timely respond to emer- 
gency calls. 
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With the help of the DOJ, we are completing construction of a 
new 88 detention facility in 2014, but the BIA has estimated it can 
only provide half the level required staff for corrections, and oper- 
ations maintenance funding is also a concern to us. Will this new 
facility fall into disrepair due to lack of staffing, operations, and 
maintenance and repair funds? 

Finally, the President’s budget request for BIA endangers both 
the tribe’s rural water system and the availability for safe drinking 
water for our reservation residents, and for surrounding commu- 
nities. Since 2001 we built a raw water intake pump station, a 
30,000 square feet water treatment plant, then laid hundreds of 
miles of pipes to bring water to different communities on our res- 
ervation. Now we treat raw water from the Missouri River and dis- 
tribute it to different communities on our reservation. 

Our system will soon connect to the Dry Prairie Rural Water 
System, which serves rural communities off the reservation. Once 
we are connected. Dry Prairie will eliminate these interim water 
resources and rely on the tribes’ water system. At full build-out, we 
will serve over 30,000 Northeaster Montanans. The tribes have es- 
timated operations and maintenance and repair costs for its water 
system in 2015 at 1.8 million. Without consulting us, the BIA oper- 
ations funding for our rural water system next year is 750,000. 

Taking into account that 192,000 contribution from the Dry Prai- 
rie, the BIA funding is 900,000 less than we need to maintain our 
water system. A breakdown in the treatment would be felt on and 
off our reservation, and endanger ranches, farms, health clinics, 
schools, our dialysis center, businesses, and homes. We ask that 
you adequately fund BIA and IHS for the services and infrastruc- 
ture so necessary to our community’s health and safety. And thank 
you. 

[The statement of Dana “Sam” Buckles follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF COUNCILMAN DANA BUCKLES 
ASSINIBOINE AND SIOUX TRIBES 
OF THE FORT PECK RESERVATION 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
CONCERNING THE BIA AND IHS FY 2015 BUDGET 
April 7, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify on behalf of the Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation concerning the FY 2015 appropriations. My name is Dana Buckles. I am a member 
of the Executive Board of the Fort Peck Tribes. I will focus my testimony today on public health 
and education needs for our Tribe which are largely dependent upon the appropriations of this 
Subcommittee to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Indian Education and Indian Health 
Service. 

Our Tribes are greatly disappointed by the Administration’s FY 2015 budget request for 
programs and services for BIA, BIE and IHS. In the face of well-documented funding needs 
across all federal accounts serving Indian country, we cannot understand the Administration’s 
proposed increase of 1 .2% to BIA Office of Indian Programs (OIP), a seven-tenths of one 
percent (0.007%) increase for Indian Education, and a 4% increase for IHS clinical services. To 
put our FY 2015 funding needs in context, the Fort Peck Indian Reservation is among the most 
remote, rural Indian reservation in the continental United States. Located in northeastern 
Montana, our 2.1 million acre reservation is 20 miles south of the Canadian border. Our seat of 
government in Poplar is 75 miles from Williston, North Dakota, 330 miles from Billings and 340 
miles from Great Falls, Montana. Wolf Point is our largest city. The Missouri River forms our 
southern boundary. 

The Reservation lies immediately west and north of the Bakken and Three Forks Formation and 
we are already witnessing the economic impacts of oil and gas development in this region. With 
rapid development comes social ills in the form of increased criminal activity, including 
methamphetamine use, prescription drug abuse and addiction which is reversing the downward 
trend our Tribal police achieved through effective policing techniques, task force collaboration 
and effective education campaigns. The meth epidemic is back and we lack the resources to 
fight it. 

Despite our efforts to bring economic development to the Reservation, many of our members 
continue to live in poverty which also strains our resources and capabilities. According to 
adjusted U.S. Census data (2014), nearly 1,600 tribal families living on the reservation have 
family incomes between 30% and 80% of median family income. Nearly 40% of these families 
(635) earn less than 30% of median family income. With underemployment and resulting 
poverty comes many challenges we are working hard to respond to: overcrowded homes, social 
and behavioral issues, crime and gang violence. 

We continue to build government services and programs on the Reservation and attract 
businesses to improve the quality of life for our members. The IHS operates two clinics on the 
Reservation; the Verne E. Gibbs IHS Health Center in Poplar and Chief Redstone IHS Health 
Center in Wolf Point, together with the Fort Peck Tribal Dialysis Unit, a licensed and certified 
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End Stage Renal Disease facility. In-patient services are available at the Poplar Community 
Hospital and Trinity Hospital in Wolf Point. To combat the high incidence of heart disease, 
cancer and diabetes, the Tribes supplement health services on the Reservation through a 
consolidated Indian Self-Determination Act, Pub. L. 93-638, contract with the IHS to carry out a 
Health Promotion and Disease Prevention (HPDP) Wellness Program, the Spotted Bull Resource 
and Recovery Center and nursing services for a Youth Detention Center. The Reservation is 
home to public schools in Poplar and Wolf Point, Frazer and Brockton, the largest communities 
on the Reservation, as well as the Fort Peck Community College. 

Congress has long recognized that the foundation for economic development and prosperity in 
Indian country lay in community stability which begins with infrastructure such as safe drinking 
water, roads and utilities and also includes essential government services such as public safety, 
Tribal courts, health care, education and housing. 

Fully fund Operation. Maintenance and Replacement (OM&R> Costs for the Assiniboine 
and Sioux Rural Water System . More than 20 years ago, the Executive Board realized that it 
must invest in infrastructure to improve health and safety conditions on our Reservation. 

Located on a former inland sea with a high saline content, coupled with unprecedented 
contamination from oil production, water in the high plains is not very good. To ensure our 
future, we and our non-Indian neighbors realized that we must efficiently utilize our water rights 
to the Missouri River. Congress agreed and in 2000 enacted the Fort Peck Reservation Rural 
Water System Act to build a modem rural water system for the Reservation (Assiniboine and 
Sioux Rural Water System) and off-reservation communities in Roosevelt, Sheridan, Daniels and 
Valley Counties (Dry Prairie Rural Water Authority). We are more than 50% complete and by 
the end of the year will serve 75% of the Reservation population with safe, reliable drinking and 
industrial water. 

The project generates 53 construction Jobs in the area and when completed will serve 30,000 
residents, businesses, farms and ranches in northeastern Montana. We are approaching the point 
where we and Dry Prairie will serve 15,000 residents with safe drinking, municipal and industrial 
water. To date, the Federal government has invested $150 million in constructing our and Dry 
Prairie’s rural water systems. The Tribal rural water system components - the keystone of the 
project - must be maintained. Since we contracted BIA OM&R functions in 2006 under a self- 
determination contract, with the exception of last year, the BIA has always lagged behind in our 
operating needs to safely and properly operate this important infrastructure project. FY 20 1 5 is 
no exception. 

We estimate our OM&R costs will be $1,804 million for FY 2015. That will require BIA 
funding of $1 .612 million next year. With $750,000 in the President’s budget, set by BIA 
without consulting us, that leaves us roughly $900,000 short to maintain this critical 
infrastructure project we have been building for more than a decade. Our funding need is about 
one percent of the current federal investment. The President’s budget for our operating costs in 
FY 2014 was $2.5 million. To date, we have only received $1,755 million. FY 2014 OM&R 
funding to the Tribes included one-time costs to cover easements and acquisition costs that are 
properly allocated to maintenance and to establish a reserve account which we want, and Dry 
Prairie insists we have, to cover contingencies such as government shutdowns, delayed payments 
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from BIA and other unforeseen events which may put our water treatment plant, pumping 
stations and intake operations at risk. It is not clear how much more we will receive this fiscal 
year in operating costs. 

The two systems, when “interconnected” as required by the authorizing act, are dependent upon 
the safe and proper operation of “common facilities” which are located on the Fort Peck 
Reservation; namely, a Missouri River intake, pumping stations, and a 30,000 square foot water 
treatment plant (Poplar, MT) and miles of main transmission lines running east-west and north- 
south within the Reservation. The safe operation and maintenance of our “common facilities” 
will determine the useful life of this project. Appropriations to the BIA for the Tribes Operation, 
Maintenance & Replacement (OM&R) costs are critical. 

The BIA and IHS have a long history of underfunding maintenance and allowing critical 
Infrastructure projects - funded by the United States in Indian country - to deteriorate far sooner 
than should otherwise be the case if properly funded for OM&R eosts. Indian Reservation Roads 
and bridges (BIA Road Maintenance Program), BIA schools, dormitories, detention facilities, 
health clinics and hospitals, irrigation systems, community colleges, HIP houses, police stations 
and tribal eourts all illustrate this point. If construction dollars are hard to come by, we ask the 
Subcommittee to increase BIA requests for operation and maintenance for all facilities, add 
replacement funding as a prudent operator would, and protect this important taxpayer investment 
in Indian country infrastructure. 

Dry Prairie will abandon its interim water sources once we interconnect this spring and summer 
and sign a water service agreement with us and BIA. Dry Prairie is then reliant on our water 
treatment plant, pumping stations and Missouri River water intake for all the communities, 
businesses, farms and ranches they serve. We are sharing our water rights and it is our 
reputation that is on the line to safely and properly operate and maintain our system. 

Methamphetamine and Prescription Drug Abuse are on the Rise . Six years ago, through 
effective policing techniques, our Chief of Police was seeing a reduction in methamphetamine 
use on our Reservation, but over the last two years it has returned with a vengeance. The 
growing population working in the Bakken formation has created an easy source of meth which 
has made its way onto the Reservation. Last month alone, two children were bom with 
methamphetamine addiction. These infants must be placed off-reservation in homes where 
foster families are trained to deal with these special-needs babies. We lack resources to retain 
these ehildren on the Reservation. Prescription drug abuse is also on the rise on our Reservation. 
We require additional policing, counseling and education funding to interdict drugs and break up 
dmg distribution to combat the terrible effects these drugs are having on our Tribal members. 

Our Tribal poliee department has 1 8 police officers, two dedicated to drug enforcement, three 
criminal investigators and share dispatchers with Roosevelt County. Our Police Chief said he 
could use six dmg enforcement agents to help with the rising workload. According to the 
President’s budget request: “Dmg use and distribution is a major factor in violent crime and 
seriously impaets the health and economic vitality of Indian communities. The abuse of 
preseription drugs is quickly becoming a crisis in Indian Country along with the illegal processes 
used in obtaining these dmgs.” This is borne out at Fort Peck. Our Police Chief estimates that 
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70%-80% of criminal conduct has a drug component to it, with assaults and burglaries arising 
out of drug use and addiction. Sixteen officers are far too few for our large Reservation. 

To combat rising meth use, we have launched a media campaign and are targeting young women 
and mothers and school age Tribal members so that they understand the harm caused by meth 
use but we lack resources. The BIA’s own statistics are alarming; over a five year period drug 
related arrests in Indian Country increased nearly ten-fold from 443 arrests in FY 2008 to 4,289 
arrests in FY 2013. IA-PSJ-6. While Congress has increase appropriations for BIA law 
enforcement and tribal prosecutors and courts, these programs have not kept pace with the need. 
Drug cases worked in Indian country have increased five-fold from FY 2008 - FY 2013 (from 
606 to 3,364 cases), and have increased 1 10% since FY 2011. 

With oil and gas development coming to the Rocky Mountain Region, the Administration’s FY 
2015 funding request of $350 million for law enforcement and Tribal Courts (an increase of $1.6 
million or four-tenths of one percent (0.004%) is inadequate for us to address current policing, 
drug enforcement and tribal prosecution needs. The reemergence of meth use and growing 
prescription drug abuse is a public safety issue that will quickly overrun the Fort Peck 
Reservation, impact surrounding communities and wreak havoc in our region unless met with 
resources to combat it. We urge Congress to invest in Tribal law enforcement, drug enforcement 
and tribal court needs to reflect our great challenges and limited resources to address this 
difficult social ill. 

We are completing a modem adult detention facility and will receive BIA funding for staffing, 
operation and maintenance similar to other under-staffed and under-maintained facilities. At 
current funding levels proposed by the Administration, Indian country correctional facilities, 
including our new 41,720 sq. ft., 88-bed facility, can only be staffed at 40-50% of capacity. At 
the same time, there are no additional BIA funds for patrol officers, criminal investigators, 
prosecutors, probation officers or funds to provide temporary housing for the personnel we hire. 

Indian Education . The President’s FY 2015 budget acknowledges that many Native 
communities exhibit above average rates of crime, high percentages of single-parent households 
and below average literacy rates. As a result of these and other conditions, such as overcrowded 
homes and high unemployment rates, “many students enter school unprepared.” The 
Administration adds that “improving education and literacy in tribal communities is essential to 
improvement of community life, the promotion of economic development, improved 
employment opportunities emd improved standards of living.” We agree. 

To realize these goals, however. Congress must increase the President’s FY 2015 budget for 
Indian Education and the seven tenths of one percent (0.007%) increase to the BIE budget 
Congress should more than double the $14.7 million proposed for the Johnson O’Malley 
assistance grant program, rather than a $500,000 increase. Improving school facilities, 
increasing routine maintenance and providing more funding for educators, counselors and 
support personnel will ensure our greatest resource, our children, learn and grow in a safe 
environment. Congress has consistently acted in a bipartisan manner to improve Indian country. 
We urge the Subcommittee to build on the Administration’s requests to make our communities 
safer and sustain our infrastructure. Thank you for the opportunity to present testimony. i3w<,ii 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank the gentleman for his testimony. 

Next, Mr. David Gipp, Chancellor, United Tribes Technical Col- 
lege. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

UNITED TRIBES TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
WITNESS 


DAVID GIPP 

Mr. Gipp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have some additional 
handouts, which just basically brochures that I was not able to de- 
liver earlier. I can provide further copies for the other members of 
the subcommittee. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the 
honor to testify. I would ask that our prepared testimony is accept- 
ed for the record. 

Mr. Calvert. Your full testimony will be accepted for the record. 
Everyone’s testimony today will. 

Mr. Gipp. Thank you so much. I will summarize our three basic 
requests, and then I would like to elaborate a little bit within the 
time given about the school, and some other plans that we are 
working on. 

We have been in business for 45 years at United Tribes Tech- 
nical College, originally United Tribes of North Dakota, and it was 
created by the tribes of North Dakota, as well as some of our tribes 
from South Dakota. We serve anywhere from 77 to 85 different 
tribes in our student body, about 1,300 to 1,500 students annually 
on a semester and summer basis, and we serve also roughly 400 
to 450 children in our three early childhood centers on campus, as 
well as another 180 to 200 students in our K through 8 elementary 
school. Our belief is to invest in the family, the whole family, if at 
all possible, and so the adults are attending school, the children are 
attending school. We have single adults as well. 

We occupy an old military fort that was built between 1900 and 
1910, originally called Fort Abraham Lincoln, not to be confused 
with the Fort Abraham Lincoln that Colonel Custer rode out and 
went west for, told the BIA to wait until he got back, and not do 
anything until then. Well, they are still waiting for his return. But, 
not to get into history here, Mr. Chairman, there are, I know, a few 
Custer buffs that are my friends in both Mandan and Bismarck, by 
the way. 

Our request covers $6.8 million in BIE funding under the Self 
Determination Act for both United Tribes and the Navajo Technical 
University. It is a line item in the BIA budget, and it is 2.5 million 
over the Administration’s request. We are asking for a one time 
BIA forward funding for United Tribes and Navajo Tech, as well 
as the three Federally operated colleges. We were left out of the 
forward funding strategy about five, six years ago, when the rest 
of the tribal colleges were allowed to participate in forward fund- 
ing. The details are in my testimony. 

Third, we are asking for Congressional support for a tribally ad- 
ministered law enforcement training center to be based at United 
Tribes. We have the support of our region of tribes, and many other 
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tribes around the country. We have been working on this for well 
over 10 to 12 years, and that is based on the lack of law enforce- 
ment personnel within the whole Bureau of Indian Affairs, Law 
Enforcement Division. You heard Chairman Hall talk about the 
^owth issues, and you heard him talk about the shortages of pub- 
lic safety. I will not go into all of those details. We have an existing 
program, but it is not yet adequate to be funded at the level that 
we need to to address some of the concerns of lack of public safety 
throughout Indian Country. 

We occupy, as I mentioned, buildings that are over 100 years old. 
We have some new buildings. Our housing on campus is over 50 
years old, and in some cases students occupy some of the old 100, 
110 year old buildings, so we have a great need to expand. There 
is a big demand for us to train more and more Native students. I 
think I had mentioned that 51 percent of our population through- 
out Indian Country is now under the age of 24 . And if you go to 
Turtle Mountain, or other tribes, you will find that that 51 percent 
applies to those that are 18 and under. So you look at that, we 
have growth throughout Indian Country, and we need to address 
it. We need to upgrade our technology and our facilities throughout 
United Tribes. 

So I mentioned these things. The Administration has asked for 
about a 200,700 increase for United Tribes, and an increase for 
Navajo Tech University in their request. We receive funds from the 
Department of Ed, but it is not adequate to meet the total needs 
of training that I had mentioned. 

I mentioned the forward funding. We are trying to address some 
of the issues of Bakkan oil, and what is happening there. We have 
added back things like welding, electrical, construction technology, 
CIS training, small business management, and the list goes on. 
There is a great need for more and more training to address just 
the region that I am talking about, much less Western North Da- 
kota. So I mentioned these things, and I have talked a little bit 
about the forward funding. We have been late in funding for FY 
T3 and ’14. For this year, in the first six months, we received only 
25 percent of our funds. 

Our successes, well, we have anywhere from an 85 percent reten- 
tion rate, 77 to 100 percent placement rates, depending on which 
vocation you are talking about, and we offer about 25 different pro- 
grams, the one and two year programs, and three four-year degree 
programs as well. So we have an unduplicated count as we speak 
right now of about 1,391, not counting the children that I had men- 
tioned. This Northern Plains Law Enforcement Academy is some- 
thing that is very, very crucial to the well-being of Indian Country. 

So we ask that you take a look at our testimony, and look at the 
needs of these, as well as the other institutions. 

[The statement of David Gipp follows:] 
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UNITED TRIBES TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
33 1 5 University Drive, Bismarck, North Dakota 58504 
David M. Gipp, Chancellor IdmgiDO@aol.com) 701-255-3285 

Testimony for the House and Senate Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Subcommittees on FY 2014 Indian Affairs Budget 
April 7,2014 

For 45 years, with the most basic of funding. United Tribes Technical College (UTTC) 
has provided postsecondary career and technical education, job training and family services to 
some of the most impoverished, high risk Indian students from throughout the nation. Despite 
such challenges we have consistently had excellent retention and placement rates and are a fully 
accredited institution. We are proud to be equipping our students to take part in the new energy 
economy in North Dakota and to be part of building a strong middle class in Indian Country by 
training the next generation of law enforcement officers, educators, medical technicians and 
"Indianpreneurs." We are governed by the five tribes located wholly or in part in North Dakota. 
We are not part of the North Dakota state college system and do not have a tax base or state- 
appropriated funds on which to rely. The requests of the UTTC Board for the FY 2015 Bureau 
of Indian Education (BIE)/Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) are: 

• $6.8 million in BIE funding for our Indian Self-Determination Act contract which is in 
the Tribal Technical Colleges BIE line item and is $2.5 million over the 
Administration’s request for UTTC 

• One-time BIE funding to forward fund United Tribes Technical College and the few 
other tribal colleges who are not forward funded. 

• Congressional support for a tribally-administered law enforcement training center at 
UTTC and/or more involvement in law enforcement training initiatives. 

Base Fundine. UTTC administers its BIE funding under an Indian Self-Determination Act 
agreement, and has done so for 37 years. BIE funds requested above the FY 2014 level are 
needed to: 1) maintain 100 year-old education buildings and 50 year-old housing stock for 
students; 2) upgrade technology capabilities; 3) provide adequate salaries for faculty and staff 
who are in the bottom quartile of pay for comparable positions elsewhere; and 4) fund program 
and curriculum improvements. 

We appreciate that the Administration is requesting a $200,700 increase for UTTC for a total 
of $4,564,000 but our need is so much more than that. We request that the UTTC portion of the 
Tribal Technical Colleges line item be $6.8 million and that the total line item of Tribal 
Technical Colleges be at least $1 1 million. 

Acquisition of additional base funding is critical as UTTC has significantly increased its 
number of students within the past ten years while actual base funding for educational services, 
including Carl Perkins Act funding, have not increased commensurately. Our BIE funding 
provides a base level of support while allowing us to compete for desperately needed 
discretionary contracts and grants. Very little of the other funds we receive may be used for core 
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career and technical educational programs; they are competitive, often one-time supplemental 
funds which help us provide support services but cannot replace core operational funding. 

We highlight several relatively recent updates of our curricula to meet job market needs: 

The ramifications of the North Dakota Bakken oil boom are seen throughout the state. We saw 
the need for more certified welders in relation to the oil boom and so expanded our certified 
welding program. We are now able to train students for good paying, in-demand welding jobs. 
Similarly, our online medical transcription program was designed to meet the growing need for 
certified medical support staff. Other courses reflect new emphasis on energy auditing and 
Geographic Information System Technology. And we recently opened a distance learning center 
in Rapid City where there are some 16,000 American Indians in the area. We are also working 
toward the establishment of an American Indian Specialized Health Care Training Clinic. 

Forward Fundine . We have wanted BIE forward funding for some time and the experience 
these past several years with the Continuing Resolutions, sequestration and inexcusably slow and 
insufficient allocation of funds really brings home this issue. 

There was a glitch in the FY 2010 appropriations process which resulted in UTTC (and 
Navajo Technical University (NTU) not receiving BIE forward funding. There is authority for 
forward funding for tribal colleges under the Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities Act, 
25 use 1810(b)(1) and (2). This authority applies to all colleges funded under that Act, 
including UTTC and NTU. 

When the Administration requested $50 million for forward fimding its FY 2010 budget, they 
asked for it under the line item of "tribally controlled colleges and universities" - that line item 
includes 27 tribally controlled colleges. However, we are funded under the line item of "tribal 
technical colleges" and Haskell, Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute (SIPI), and the 
Institute of American Indian Arts (AAIA) are funded under other authorities, and thus when 
Congress provided the requested $50 million for forward funding, UTTC and NTU, Haskell, 

SIPI, and the AAIA were left out. The American Indian Higher Education Consortium has 
estimated $22 million is needed to forward fund these schools. This does not increase the federal 
budget over the long-run. It simply provides funds for vital education programs before the start 
of each school year, which is critically important when appropriations are delayed and the 
government is funded under Continuing Resolutions. 

The manner of distribution of FYs 2013 and 2014 BIE funds has been a disaster. Between 
having funding provided via Continuing Resolutions and held back due to the prospects of a 
sequestration, planning has been very difficult. Six months into FY 2013 we had been allocated 
only 37% of our BIE funding and in the current (FY 2014) year only about 25% of funds were 
allocated in the first six months. The unprecedented uncertainty in terms of timing and amount 
of funding has taken a toll. New faculty feel vulnerable because of the appropriations situation, 
and prospective candidates are reluctant to accept positions due to the same uncertainty. We 
have significantly reduced off-campus professional development activities for faculty, and held 
back on upgrading technology resources for our faculty and students. 

Additional Information About United Tribes Technical CoUeee. We have: 
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• Renewed unrestricted accreditation from the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools, for July 2011 through 2021, with authority to offer all of our full programs on- 
line. We have 23 Associate degree programs, 19 Certificate and three Bachelor degree 
programs (Criminal Justice; Elementary Education; Business Administration). Six 
courses are offered online. 

• Services including a Child Development Center, family literacy program, wellness 
center, area transportation, K-8 elementary school, tutoring, counseling, family and single 
student housing, and campus security. 

• A projected return on federal investment of 20-1 (2005 study). 

• A semester retention rate of 85% and a graduate placement rate of 77%. Over 45% of our 
graduates move on to four-year or advanced degree institutions. 

• Students from 75 tribes; 85% of our undergraduate students receive Pell Grants. 

• An unduplicated count of undergraduate degree-seeking students and continuing 
education students of 1 39 1 . 

• A dual-enrollment program targeting junior and senior high school students, providing 
them an introduction to college life and offering high school and college credits. 

• A critical role in the regional economy. Our presence brings at least $34 million annually 
to the economy of the Bismarck region. A North Dakota State University study reports 
that the five tribal colleges in North Dakota made a direct and secondary economic 
contribution to the state of $181,933,000 in 2012. 

A Northern Plains Indian Law Enforcement Academy . We ask Congress to seriously look 
at the problem of addressing crime in Indian Country with an eye toward the establishment of a 
campus-based academy for training of law enforcement officers in the Northern Plains area of 
Indian Country. There are cultural and legal reasons why such training should be tribally- 
directed in order to be appropriate for the realities of tribal communities. With the advent of 
expanded tribal authorities under the Tribal Law and Order Act and the Violence Against 
Women Act, 2013, the need has grown. State and national training resources would have an 
important role in this new endeavor. 

Our Criminal Justice program offers two- and four-year degrees, and prepares graduates 
for employment as federal, state or tribal law enforcement, correction, parole and probation, and 
transportation safety officers; victim advocates; U.S. Customs, Homeland Security, and Military 
Investigative services; and private security agents. We point out that the Indian Child Protection 
and Family Violence Prevention Act contains requirements regarding background checks and 
character investigations. We ant to expand our endeavors to help meet law enforcement needs in 
Indian Country. Given our Criminal Justice program, our location and our campus resources, we 
propose the establishment of a Northern Plains Indian Law Enforcement Academy. 

Basic law enforcement training is currently provided through the BIA's Indian Police 
Academy in Artesia, New Mexico. The BIA Academy can train only three classes of 50 persons 
annually. The BIA is depending on the basic training provided by state academies to supplement 
what is provided at Artesia. We firmly believe UTTC is well positioned with regard to providing 
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both basic and supplemental law enforcement training. An academy at UTTC would allow tribal 
people in the Great Plains and other nearby regions a more affordable choice of training 
locations, minimizing the distance and long separation of trainees from their families. 

The FY 2015 Indian Affairs budget justification (p. IA-PSJ-12) notes that training 
initiatives for the Indian Police academy includes developing a pre-academy training program for 
candidates prior to their attending the Academy; developing a mid-level manager training 
program; and establishing an on-line distance learning program for recertification, among other 
things. These are things that UTTC could do as part of an academy at UTTC or in partnership 
with the Indian Police Academy. 

In short, the BIA should be utilizing and enhancing the resources of UTTC to make a real 
difference in the law enforcement capability in Indian Country. We can offer college credit to 
trainees, and our facilities include the use of a state-of-the-art crime scene simulator. 

Maintaining safe communities is a critical component of economic development for oiu Tribal 
Nations, and local control of law enforcement training resources is a key part of that effort. 

The Duolication or Overlappine Issue. As you know, in March 201 1 the Government 
Accountability Office issued two reports regarding federal programs which may have similar or 
overlapping services or objectives (GAO- 1 1 -474R and GAO- 11-31 8SP). Funding from the BIE and 
the DOEd's Carl Perkins Act for Trihally Controlled Postsecondary Career and Technical 
Education were among the programs listed in the reports. The full GAO report did not 
recommend defunding these programs; rather, it posed the possibility of consolidation of these 
programs to save administrative costs. We are not in disagreement about possible consolidation 
of our funding sources, as long as program funds are not cut. 

BIE funds represent over half of UTTC’s core operating budget. The Perkins funds 
supplement, but do not duplicate, the BIE funds. It takes both sources of funding to frugally 
maintain the institution. In fact, even these combined sources do not provide the resources 
necessary to operate and maintain the college. We actively seek alternative funding to assist 
with academic programming, deferred maintenance, and scholarship assistance, among other 
things. The need for postsecondary career and technical education in Indian Country is so great 
and the funding so small, that there is little chance for duplicative funding. 

There are only two institutions targeting American Indian/ Alaska Native career and 
technical education and training at the postsecondaiy level — UTTC and NTU. Combined, these 
institutions received less than $15 million in FY 2014 federal operational funds ($7.7 million 
from Perkins; $7 million from the BIE). That is not an excessive amount for two campus-hased 
institutions who offer a broad (and expanding) array of programs geared toward the educational 
and cultural needs of their students and who teach job-producing skills. 

Closins . UTTC offers services that are catered to the needs of our students, many of 
whom are first generation college attendees and many of whom come to us needing remedial 
education and services. Although BIE and Perkins funds do not pay for remedial education, we 
make this investment through other sources to ensure our students succeed at the postsecondary 
level. Thank you for your consideration of our requests. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank the gentleman for his testimony. 

Next, Mr. Ryan Wilson, President of the National Alliance to 
Save Native Languages. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE TO SAVE NATIVE LANGUAGES 

WITNESS 


RYAN WILSON 

Mr. Wilson. Chairman Calvert, I thank you for this opportunity. 
Ranking Member Moran, thank you as well. Congresswoman 
McCollum, you know, appreciate all your support. And, again. Con- 
gressman Simpson, we thank you for coming to Pine Ridge, and for 
coming to Lakota Country several summers ago, and we would like 
you to talk him into coming over there as well. Yeah, we wanted 
to make sure the record was known also that Tex as named Tex 
before oil was found over there, you know. 

But, that being said, you have heard already a couple references 
to Native languages. That is what I am here to talk about, and I 
am going to b^e very brief, and fast, and get to the point as well. 
I am going to show you some research. I am also going to talk 
about what our request is, which is for a new demonstration project 
in the BIE to support immersion schools. And I am also going to 
kind of talk a little bit about that budget that they had rolled out 
recently. And, finally, the support, the broad based support that ex- 
ists for it, you have already had a taste of it. As the days go on 
here, and as you receive other testimony, you are going to get a 
good sense that this is an idea that its time has come, and it could 
not come at a more important time, as a matter of fact. 

So, with that being said, if you read my testimony, you see we 
are requesting $3 million for demonstration projects for that. And 
this is not a request for new money, it is a request, actually, to re- 
purpose existing resources there. They, as President Brewer indi- 
cated, had been teaching Native languages in schools for quite a 
long time, mostly using bilingual money from Department of Ed, 
mostly for an hour a day at various age levels. 

There are only three existing BIE schools that are engaged in 
this right now, in full immersion. That is Rock Point in Arizona, 
and Rough Rock in Arizona, and Niigaani School, Bug O Nay Ge 
Shig, that your colleague is very familiar with, in Minnesota. What 
we are asking is, those schools have received budget cuts from 
these budgets as well. There have been rollbacks on what they 
have been doing, and we are trying to protect that, but also ex- 
pand. And we have got two schools in Pine Ridge, Wounded Knee 
School, and also Little Wound, that are interested in doing this. 
And there are a lot of other schools that are interested, but they 
have been prohibited by these rules. The promulgation of these reg- 
ulations have really stunted that growth. And so this is basically 
what we are asking for here. 

So in my packet that I wanted to submit of support, this is being 
supported by the National Congress of American Indians, also the 
Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s Association, who he is chairman of 
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here, also the National Indian Education Association, and NCAI 
have released joint recommendations for the ESCA which call for 
immersion schools. We have also the United Tribes of North Da- 
kota, and we have a joint policy paper that is presented by the Na- 
tional Indian School Board Association on Tribal Education Depart- 
ment’s National Assembly and American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium to support this culturally based education approach 
too. So, with your permission. Chairman, I wanted to submit these 
for your record as well. 

And then, I am not going to go through this, but I am going to 
just briefly highlight this. I wanted to provide for you guys too, this 
is some of the most comprehensive literature review on the re- 
search supporting immersion schools. And I want to be very clear 
to the committee, I am not talking about teaching a language for 
a couple classes in a day. We are talking about using your heritage 
language as the medium of instruction for academic content as 
well. This is done by all of our best researchers in Indian Country. 
The educators that are presenting in the next couple days will cor- 
roborate, you know, a lot of this as well. So, with your permission. 
Chairman, I would like to submit this into your record as well. 

Mr. Calvert. Without objection, all testimony will be 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you. I appreciate that. I am going to give 
this to you. This is a copy of our treaty, the Fort Laramie Treaty, 
and in Article 7, Article 13, you will see some of the education pro- 
visions in there. All of us talk about treaty rights, but I wanted you 
to have a copy of that too. 

So you know two things, these two streams of research. Every- 
thing we are doing now is not working. Not only isn’t it working, 
it has been an abysmal failure. I think my colleagues would also 
attest to the restructuring of the Bureau of Indian Education from 
the BIA has been a complete failure as well. It is time to go ahead 
and say that. We should not be fearful in saying that. This, on 
scale, is not going to turn that failure around, but it will address 
a real critical need, and a critical mass of students that need that 
as well. 

With that being said, I am going to conclude. I want to give the 
committee this book also. This is an eyewitness account of Wound- 
ed Knee, so these are pictures. And so we have that old saying, a 
picture is worth 1,000 words, there are almost a million words in 
this book. But I wanted this to go to the committee. And I am going 
to just share real quick that my great-grandmother was 10 years 
old when this happened. She helped take care of me and my young- 
er sister when my mom was teaching at our tribal college, not a 
bitter person at all. Her name was Julia Genese. Our old — ^back 
here are familiar with her, but her sons, she sent four of them to 
World War II. They all were decorated. They all came back alive 
and well, very patriotic people. They are part of that similar gen- 
eration that you guys just recognized, our code talkers. My grandpa 
and his brothers were not code talkers, but they served with other 
Native American code talkers. 

These are people that did everything for this country. And it is 
really an important thing, I think for us to kind of recognize that. 
This happened because we were simply talking our language, and 
practicing our religion, our spiritual beliefs. And this did not hap- 
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pen very long ago, so I wanted to just give this to you guys as well. 
So, with that, I am happy to close, and answer any questions that 
the committee may have. 

[The statement of Ryan Wilson follows:] 
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Testimony of Ryan Wilson (Oglala Lakota), President 
National Alliance To Save Native Langnages 
before the 

U.S. Honse of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

April 7, 2014 

Reqnest: We request $3 million for Bureau of Indian Education demonstration projects. 

Introduction. Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Members of the Committee. My 
name is Ryan Wilson, President of the National Alliance to Save Native Languages. I am 
honored to be here to testify today before the Subcommittee to provide the views of the Alliance 
on the importance and benefits of Native language immersion programs in the Bureau of Indian 
Education (BIE) system. 

Current Crisis in Indian Education. Improving the educational achievement and academic 
progress of American Indians is a high priority of Indian country, this Subcommittee, and the 
Obama Administration. The United States has a unique political and legal relationship with 
American Indian tribal governments and a special historic responsibility for the education of 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. Recent reports carried out by the U.S. Department of 
Education continue to reiterate the academic failure of American Indian and Alaska Native 
students. See National Assessment of Educational Progress (2011); National Indian Education 
Study (2011); The Education Trust, "State of Education For Native Students," (2013). 

In order to further the Federal Government's commitment to improving the educational outcomes 
of American Indian and Alaska Native students and improving the quality and performance of 
schools and education programs for American Indians and Alaska Natives, a comprehensive 
Native Language Development and Culturally Based Education policy is needed to: (1) help 
tribal governments meet the linguistically unique educational needs of their children, including 
the need to preserve, revitalize, and use Native languages; (2) promote American Indian and 
Alaska Native tribal language immersion schools and develop the capacity of tribal communities 
to build successful immersion schools; (3) protect tribal language immersion schools from the 
promulgation of adverse rules, assessments, and regulations from federal agencies that are 
incongruent with existing statutes concerning Native language use; and (4) promote 
intergovernmental (tribal/federal) collaboration and partnership. 

Proposed Native Language Demonstration Project. Approximately 42,000 American Indian 
students attend the Department of Interior's Bureau of Indian Education school system, which 
consist of 182 schools. American Indian tribes, Indian organizations, BIE schools. Native 
learners, and language stakeholders are proposing an Initiative to support Tribal Language 
Immersion Schools within the BIE system. This proposed initiative would create 
"Demonstration Tribal Language Magnet Schools" within existing BIE schools. Demonstration 
Project selection criteria would center on capacity to offer academic instruction with a tribe’s 
language as the medium of instruction for a minimum of 900 hours per academic year. 

We request that the Subcommittee provide BIE with $3 million specifically allocated for 
Demonstration Tribal Language Magnet Schools in FY20 1 5 by repurposing existing resources 
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allocated to the BIE and BIA. The Demonstration Projects would be selected through a 
competitive grant competition and housed under the Director of the BIE within the Department 
of Interior. There are cirrrently three existing Immersion programs within the BIE system: 
Rough Rock School (Chinle, AZ), Rock Point School (Rock Point, AZ), and Nigaani (Leech 
Lake, MN). Our proposed appropriation would support and strengthen these existing programs. 
These funds would also enable the participation of schools such as Wounded Knee (Manderson, 
SD) and Little Wound (Kyle, SD), which wish to engage in full scale immersion programming 
but have been prohibited by lack of resources. 

Demonstration Project Authority. Executive Order 13592, “White House Initiative on 
Improving Indian Education,” promises Native learners the opportunity to learn their Native 
Languages."Additionally, Public Laws 93- 638, 100-297, offer the promise self-determination 
and tribal control of BIE schools. The Native American Languages Act of 1990 Public Law 
101-477 and the Esther Martinez Native American Preservation Act Public Law 109-394 
promote a policy of investing in Native languages and supporting Tribal Language Immersion 
Schools. Finally, the Snyder Act Public Law 67-85 broadly authorizes Congress to appropriate 
resources for such activities in the Department of Interior and grants considerable flexibility to 
the Administration to support and initiate new activities in the area of Indian Affairs. 

Widespread Calls for Native Language Immersion Programs. Education Secretary Duncan 
and former Interior Secretary Salazar met with Indian education experts during the first year of 
the Administration to gain advisement on Indian education issues. All in attendance articulated 
the urgent need for the Administration to engage in a meaningful way on Native language 
immersion schools and incorporating Native languages into culturally based education. The 
Administration met with tribal leaders and formed a National Tribal Leaders Education Task 
Force. This Task Force echoed the same concern regarding immersion schools, Native 
languages, and culturally based education. The Administration also engaged Indian Country in 
Indian education consultation hearings and received volumes of testimony supporting immersion 
schools and culturally based education. Further, the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education has included in its annual reports recommendations supporting immersion schools for 
Indian Country. The National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) and National Indian 
Education Association (NIEA) joint recommendations for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act reauthorization call for a formula grant program for Native language immersion 
schools. Broad based support exist for tribal language immersion schools, Indian cormtry could not have 
expressed support for these schools any clearer to the Administration. 

It is the position of NCAI and the coalition of Native organizations that are a part of the NCAI 
Native Language Working Group/Task Force, including the National Alliance to Save Native 
Languages, that language plays a significant role in influencing academic performance and 
general well-being of Native peoples. This position was first reflected in the Meriam Report of 
1928 and reinforced in each of the following: the U.S. Senate Report, Indian Education: A 
National Tragedy, A National Challenge (1969); the Indian Education Act of 1972 (Title VII, 
NCLB); the Indian Nations At Risk Report (1991); the White House Conference on Indian 
Education (1992); federal policy through the Native American Languages Act (1990);federal 
policy through the Esther Martinez Native American Languages Preservation Act (2006); and 
three Presidential Executive Orders (Clinton, 1998, Bush, 2004, Obama 2011). 
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Shortcomings of the Current Approach. Unfortunately, Executive Order 13592 is has not 
been effective in achieving its proposed policy goal because it does not offer a program or 
pathway to execute a strategy for supporting or creating venues where Native learners have an 
opportunity to leant their Native languages. Furthermore, budget cuts and assessment models 
that do not account for culturally based education or instruction have meant that the unique 
linguistic needs of Native learners have not been met, stalling development of tribal language 
immersion schools and immersion programs. Unstable leadership within the BIE, the pending 
restructuring of the BIE, and difficulty forecasting budget challenges have created a climate of 
retreat. Native language instruction under the Obama Administration has decreased, not 
increased. 

Austerity has severely impacted Native language development because language programs rank 
at the bottom of academic priorities. BIE schools that wish to launch meaningful language 
programs cannot do so because they already receive less than half the federal support needed for 
basic school operations. Additionally, there exists no support for continued development of 
tribal language immersion schools within the leadership of the BIE/BIA and Department of 
Interior. Making matters worse. Congress has placed a moratorium on the expansion of BIE 
schools freezing the number at the current level (182). This does not provide expanding tribal 
communities with the opportunity to develop new federally supported schools through the BIE 
system. BIE facilities, staff, administration, school boards and so forth are fundamentally set and 
not flexible in accommodating new programs (Immersion tracks) without new resources. 


The Administration for Native Americans, housed in the Department of Health and Human 
Services, does offer planning grants to launch immersion efforts through its Esther Martinez 
programs. Although these investments are vital to initiate immersion activities they are not 
sustainable because they have a three year maximum award. These hotly contested dollars are 
among the most competitive and are not designed to ensure programs’ long-term solvency. 
Sustainable federal support for tribal language immersion schools simply does not exist. 

Need for Increased Federal Support BIE schools that wish to engage in the development of tribal 
language immersion schools need federal support. This federal support must be additional to and 
separate from that which currently exists to support BIE school operations. If Congress is to 
carry out its commitments to self-determination, sovereignty, and protection and revitalization of 
Native languages, it must provide resources for tribal language immersion schools. This funding 
is also essential to enabling BIE to complete its mission as well as to fulfilling fhe promises of 
President Obama’s Executive Order on Indian Education. We believe the promotion of 
Demonstration Projects within the BIE school system that support the development of tribal 
language immersion schools within existing schools is a crucial step in achieving these policy 
mandates. The proposed Demonstration Project will be congruent with the policies of existing 
federal statutes concerning Native languages and tribal control that have been virtually ignored 
since passage of the No Child Left Behind (ESEA). 


Conclusion. Indian Country believes that we have a sacred birthright, treaty right, policy 
mandate, and existing statutory vehicles for continued use and development of our tribal 
languages, cultures, and ceremonial practices— all of which are essential for our general well- 
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being and identity as American Indian, and Alaska Native peoples. Our interest in achieving 
high levels of academic performance requires support for the proposed Demonstration Project, 
which is required by the demands of a multi-cultural and multi-lingual world. Native learners 
and their eommunities/parents who are seeking the benefits of tribal language immersion and 
eulturally based edueation must have the opportunity to attend and partieipate in edueational 
venues that promote flueney in their heritage language. 

The mission of the Bureau of Indian Edueation is purposeful and supports this request: As listed 
in Title 25 CFR Part 32.3, BlF's mission is to provide quality education opportunities from 
early childhood through life in accordance with a tribes needs for cultural and economic well- 
being, in keeping with the wide diversity of Indian tribes and Alaska Native villages as distinct 
cultural and governmental entities. Further the BIE is to manifest consideration of the whole 
person by taking into account the spiritual, mental, physical and cultural aspects of the 
individual within his or her family and tribal or village context. The proposed demonstration 
projeet helps the BIE execute this mission and addresses every aspect of this mission. 

We affirm with the highest conviction that there are significant cognitive, psychologieal, and 
aeademic benefits for our ehildren and communities who can participate in tribal language 
immersion sehools. Thank you for this opportunity to provide testimony and for eonsidering this 
much-needed Demonstration Project. 
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Native Language Education 

An NCAI Policy Research Center Backgrounder 
October 2013 


NCAI maintains the belief that Native languages are an irreplaceable part of Native religions, 
ceremonial practices, and cultural heritage, . . . Native languages are in a state of 
emergency — 70 of our remaining spoken languages could become extinct by 2015 — and all 
need immediate support at the local tribal, state, and national levels . . . and NCAI does 
declare Native languages in a State of Emergency and urges the White House to adopt this 
proposed Executive Order in order to prevent 70 Native languages from becoming extinct in 
the next 5 years. - NCAI Resolution #ABQ-1 0-021 


The National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) has supported the development of Native 
language immersion and bilingual education through ensuring that American Indians and Alaska 
Natives have access to develop language and literacy proficiency. It is important to note that Native 
students come to school speaking Native languages and, in many instances, speaking a variety of other 
languages, such as Spanish, French, and Russian. This backgrounder provides information on the 
different types of Native language education models; key features of successful programs and 
language reform initiatives; and a synthesis of research on how Native language education impacts 
students’ cultural identity and academic achievement. 


Research Supporting Native Language Retention 
N ative Language as the Primary Language 

Students who enter school with a primary language other than the school language (e.g., English) 
perform significantly better on academic tasks when they receive constant and cumulative academic 
support in the primary language for a minimum gf four to seven years.' Time spent learning the Native 
language is not time lost in developing academic English proficiency. Students that are j^ovided with 
sustained, cumulative Native language and cultural instruction perform as well as, or better than, their 
peers in mainstream classes and on academically challenging tasks. They also have the benefit of 
developing literacy in a second language.^ The ^ecQVeness of strong Native language and culture 
programs rests on ^e ability of tribes and Native communities to exercise seff-determination in the content, 
process, and medium of instruction.’ 

Prnurams Focused on Native Language and Cultural Immersion 

Strong programs such as fiiose that feature Native language and culture immersion, language and 
culture maintenance, and dual language and one-way itmnetsion programs significantly increase 
language retention. In contrast, weaker programs focused on a single instructional language, or 
transitional programs aimed at decreasing bilingualism, have not been found to correlate with high 
levels of aeademic aehievement.^ Additionally, strong Native language and cultural programs enhance 
student motivation, self-esteem, and cultural pride. These outcomes are evidenced in such factors as 
improved attendance and college-going rates, lower attrition, and enhanced teacher-student and 
school-community relations.’ 
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Language & Cultural Programs Facilitate Commuiiitv Interaction 

These programs offer opportunities to involve parents and elders in the development and teaching of 
curriculum and cultural practices for Native youth and the community overall. This is a powerful 
positive fector and one universally associated with enhanced student achievement.® Programs also 
invest in professional development for teachers, and can leverage community resources through “grow 
your own” approaches to Native teacher preparation and curriculum development.’ 

Native Language Education Models 

There are at least three elements used to distinguish types of Native language education, including: 

1 . The first language of the student, which includes language(s) spoken in the household; and 

2. The amount of Native language instruction and curriculum used during the school day; and 

3. Programmatic goals, assessments, and institutionalization for permanency. 

Because of the endangered status of virtually all Native American languages. Native language 
imm ersion has been recommended as the preferred method for teaching Native languages. In the chart 
below, key differences between various models are presented. Specific emphasis is placed on which 
models are strong at fostering Native language revitalization and development, and which models are 
weak and designed to transition students fiom using their traditional languages. 


Chart 1: Native Language Education Models 



PROGRAM 

MODEL 

STUDENT’S l” 
LANGUAGE 

CLASSROOM 

LANGUAGE 

GOALS 

STRONG & ADDITIVE 

Indigenous 
Language & 
Culture 
Immersion 

Indigenous 
language (or Mixed 
with strong 
community 
language use) 

Indigenous language 

• hidigenous language and culture 
revitaliration and maintenance 

• Full bilingualism, biculturalism, and 
biliteracy^*, though Indigenous 
language reclamation and oral 
proficiency can be priority 

Indigenous 
Language A 
Culture 
Maintenance 

Indigenous 

language 

Dual language with 
emphasis on 
Indigenous language 

• Indigenous language and culture 
maintenance 

• Bilingualism, biculturalism, and 
biliteracy 

• Extension of the Indigenous 
language and culture into local and 
nation^ society 

Two-Wt^ 

BiUngual/Dual 

Language 

Indigenous 
language 
(or Mixed with 
strong community 
language use) 

Mixed Indigenous 
language and 
EngUsh (90/10; 
50/50, etc.) 

• Indigenous language and culture 
revitalization and maintenance 

• Bilingualism, biculturalism, and 
biliteracy 
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Aprimaiy goal of some Indigenous language programs is oral proficiency. 

Source: Chart adapted from McCarty, T. (2013). Language planning and policy in Native America: History, theory, praxis. 
Tonawanda, NY: Multilingual Matters. 


Key Characteristics of Native Language Education Reform 

Research on successful language reform initiatives suggests that there are some key characteristics that 
must be in place to generate and sustain Native language education reform, including: 

• Strong family and community support; 

• Family and community governance (e.g., resources, curriculum, and teacher standards and 
certification); 

• Access to curriculum materials in both languages (original language materials are ideal though 
translated texts may be used in some instances to supplement these materials); 

• Ongoing professional development for teachers (pre-service and in-service); 

• Access to assessments in both languages; 

• Appropriate learning facilities; and 

• High academic standards 


Getting Started: Successful Implementation of Native Language Education 

As communities and policymakers consider developing and expanding Native language education 
programs, they might consider this list drawn from the broader research some key elements of 
successful bilingual programs, including: 
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1 . Programs should provide a minimum of 5 to 7 years of bilingual instruction to participating 
students. 

2. The focus of instruction should be the same core academic curriculum that students in other 
programs experience. 

3. Optimal language input (input that is comprdiensible, interesting, and of sufficient quantity), 
as well as opportunities for output should be provided to students, including quality language 
arts instruction in both languages. 

4. The target (non-English) language should be used for instruction a minimum of 50% of the 
time (to a maximum of 100% in the early grades). 

5. The program should provide an additive bilingual environment where all students have the 
opportunity to learn a second language while continuing to develop their first language 
proficiency. 

6. Positive interactions among students should be facilitated by the use of strategies such as 
cooperative learning. 

7. Characteristics of effective schools should be incorporated into programs, such as qualified 
personnel and home-school collaboration. 

Native Language Education Case Studies 

Research has been developed with American Indian and Alaska Native commumties that have 
established Native language education initiatives. The following examples highlight successful 
implementation and adoption of language programs. 

Navajo Nation, Rock Point School 

“In the early 1 970s, the Rock Point School began one of the first contemporary Indigenous literacy 
programs. According to program cofounders Agnes and Wayne Holm, English at the time was, for all 
practical purposes, a foreign language at Rock Point, with nearly all students entering school dominant 
in Navajo. At the same time, Rock Point students scored near the bottom of all students in comparable 
Navajo Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools on English standardized tests.®) The design that 
emerged was called ‘coordinate bilingual instruction/ meaning that separate but complementary time 
was devoted to learning in each language. Navajo-language teachers (NLTs) taught and interacted 
entirely in Navajo, and English-language teachers (ELTs) taught and interacted only in English. 
Externally imposed status distinctions between credentialed (primarily non-Native) and non- 
credentialed (Navajo) teaching staff were dissolved, as NLTs and ELTs jointly planned, earned out, 
and evaluated instruction.^ . . .Longitudinal data from Rock Point show that students there not only 
outperformed comparable Navajo students in English-only programs, they surpassed their own 
previous anniial gfowth fates and those of comparison-group students in BIA schools — and fiiey did so 
by a greater margin each year.”^^ 

Navajo Nation & Native Hawaiian, Rough Rock-KEEP Partnership 

“In 1983, anthropologists and reading specialists from the Hawai‘i-based Kamehameha Early 
Education Program (KEEP) came to Rough Rock for the express purpose of determining whether the 
culturally compatible reading strategies proven effective with Native Hawaiian children would work 
with Navajo students.^* The Rough Rock-KEEP collaboration lasted five years, during which it was 
found that approaches that had been successful with Native Hawaiian students needed to be 
significantly modified to produce successful outcomes with Navajo learners. By the end of the five- 
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year period, the Rough Rock-KEEP partnership blossomed into a local teacher-led initiative, the 
Rou^ Rock English-Navajo Language Arts Program (RRENLAP), which served approximately 200 

students each year in grades K-6 Longitudinal data from RRENLAP show that after four years 

in the program, students’ mean scores on criterion-referenced tests of English comprehension 
increased from 58 percent to 91 percent. On standardized reading tests, RRENLAP students’ scores 
initially declined, then rose steadily, in some cases approaching or exceeding national norms. When 
individual and grade cohort data were analyzed over five years, RRENLAP students demonstrated 
superior EngUsh reading, language arts, and mathematics performance compared to a matched peer 
group who did not participate in the program. Not surprisingly, RRENLAP students also were 
assessed as having stronger Navq'o oral language and bihterai^ abilities; they became stronger in 
both languages and had the benefit of additive bilingualism.”' 

Yup’ik, Manokotak 

“In Alaska, two or mote languages are spoken in many Native villages: the Native language as spoken 
by elders, the Native language modified by English, English modified by the Native language (‘village 
Enghsh’), and ‘standard’ or ‘schooled’ English.'^ In the 1990s, [Manokotak] remained an almost 
entirely Yup’ik-speaking community. Systemic problems wi thin the local K-6 school, which was 
implementing an aU-English curriculum, were evident in the high levels of smdent attrition, poor 
standardized test performance, smdent disinterest, and strained student-teacher and community-school 
relations. . . . Using research on effective bilingual and English-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
approaches and data from a community survey as starting points, Manokotak began a school 
restmcturing process. The result was a Yup’ik imm ersion program with a strong ESL component, 
which started in kindergarten with four hours of instmction in Yup’ik and one in Enghsh, 
progressively increasing Enghsh instmction to 4.3 hours by the fifth and sixth grades. ... At file end 
of the program’s initial year, Idndergartners exceeded the district’s expected means for their 
performance on standardized tests, while first and second graders achieved below expected means. By 
the second year, all smdent groups exceeded the district’s expected means. Moreover, community 
feedback, smdent and family self-reports, smdent writing samples, behavior reports, and teacher 
observations showed improved smdrat self-esteem and school-community relations.”'* 

Note: Much of the content was drawn from McCarty, T. L. (201 1). State of the field: The role of 
Native languages and cultures in American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native Hawaiian smdent 
achievement. Tempe, AZ: Center for Indian Education. (Available online, httD://center-for-indian- 
education.asu.edu/sites/center-for-indian-education.asu.edu/files/McCaTtv.%20Role%20ot%20 
Native %20Lgs%20&%20Cults%20in%20AI-AN-NH%20Smdent%20Achievement%20%SB2 
%SD%20 %2807151 1 %29.pdfl and from Pacific Policy Research Center. (2010). Successful 
bilingual and immersion education models/programs. Honolulu: Kamehameha Schools, Research & 
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A Review of the Research Literature 


More recently the U.S. Accounting OfBce (GAO) and the U.S. Department of Education have 
released a number of reports that show Native American students are not doing as well as other 
students academically in most, if not all, academic subject areas (GAO, 2001 ; Rampey & 
Taslima, 2006). Information on Native students leaving school early shows a high number of 
drop-outs with a 50 percent graduation rate in 2003-2004. Further, only 1 3.3 percent of Native 
Americans have an undergraduate college degree compared to a national average of 24.4 percent 
(DeVoe, Darling-Churchill, & Snyder, 2008). These statistics are presented to emphasize that 
the current systems of Federal and State schools serving Native American students have not 
developed programs that meet the current or future needs of the Native American communities 
they serve (Tharp, 2006). 

It will be about 28 years this coming June, 2009 that the Indian Education Act of 1972 (now 
Title VII of NCLB) was passed and just over 17 years since the Indian Nations At Risk report 
was released. In reviewing these, as well as earlier reports, we find a change in focus with the 
addition of indigenous language and culturally-based education as a growing priority among 
many Tribal and Native American conununity groups.^ The discussion has changed from 
“Indian control of budgets and programs”^ to improved academic performance and the general 
well-being of Native American students through indigenous language learning and a culturally- 
based education curriculum.^ In a comprehensive review of the research literature regarding the 
education of Native American students (Demmert, 2001; Dermnert & Towner, 2003), and 
additional reviews of the literature concerning influences of culture (Bruner, 1 966; Gardner, 

1 995; Vygotsky, 1 944), cognitive development (Mechelli, 2004; Pugh et al., 2006); and the 
practical experiences of a number of schools that have a record of success (Yap, 2005) we have 
developed a better understanding of the cormections between cognitive development (including 
language), cultural influences, practical experiences, the environments in tthich a person grows 
and develops, to a student’s academic skills, and general well being (Demmert, 2005). 

The most recent information from the U.S. Department of Education obtained from the Early 
Childhood Longitudinal Study tells us that young Native American children are as physically 
and cognitively well-developed as all other childrerL The report also tells us that by age two 
vocabulary and language skills tend to be lower than other children and that by age four their 
ability to recognize letters by their shapes or sounds, and their ability to properly identify 
numbers and shapes are significantly below other children (DeVoe, Darling-Churchill, & Snyder, 
2008). 

According to findings from the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
(NICHD, 2004), two of the most accurate predictors of a young person’s ability to succeed in 


’ See Attachment I for the original Joint Policy Statement signed by a consortium of Indian and other Native American 
oiganizations regaiding the cstahlishment of a national priority for the development and use of indigenous languages and the 
creation of schools that included a “culturally-based" education cuiricuium. 

^ This is based on the major focus of discussions among Native American educators in the late 1960’s and 1970s, my personal 
experiences as a teacher, school administrator, and my experiences in the U.S. Senate while working on the development of the 
Indian Education Act of 1972 (P..L. 92-318). 

’ See Attachment 11, the NIEA platform for the Obama administration and the policy statement regarding Native language and 
culturally-based education programs of ali of the National Native education organizations. 
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school are reading readiness (phonemic awareness, vocabulary, alphabet naming, and listening 
comprehension) and the two dimensions of a youngster’s social behavior:^ 

1 . Interpersonal skills (the quality of social relationships with peers), and 

2. Work-related social skills (a child’s degree of independence, responsibility, and self-control) 
at 54 months of age (5 Vi years of age). 

The NICHHD report identifies three environmental influences linked to levels of academic 
performance among young children. These influences include the following: 

1 . Hieh quality Darentine : the degree to which a youngster is provided with an enriched warm 
and responsive learning environment (which includes appropriate control and discipline over 
children, each closely associated with both higher first grade reading and mathematics skills). 

2. Hish amlitv child-care environments : stimulating activity and nurturing as reflected in high 
quality parenting. 

3. Hieh quality first-erade classrooms : with a focus on literacy instruction, evaluative 
feedback, instructional conversation, and encouraging child responsibilities. 

From the research information provided above we can be fairly confident that early learning 
environments, the development of language skills as well as age appropriate social skills and 
behavior, are necessary requisites for young children if they are to do well acadetnieaUy in 
formal school settings. In addition, the limited but growing research data base mentioned earlier 
on culturally-based education; and additional information on kinesthetic activity; on 
environmental influences and understanding and supporting the cultural make-up of children, 
tells us that these are all critical factors influencing the development and motivation of young 
children; that all of these factors influence a person’s future academic, cognitive, and general 
development. Finally, academic progress of students must be monitored with assessment tools 
that are linguistically and culturally appropriate and can be developed in the various Indigenous 
languages for locally developed learning priorities.’ 


® We have found this to be consistent with our own practical experiences in working with Native students when developing their 
indigenous language skills. 

’ The development of curriculum-based education assessment tools, in die language of instruction have been developed for 
Hawaiian, Yupik, Navajo, and Ojibwe langu^K and meet high levels of validity and reliability. These projects have formed a 
research partnership with Professor Demmert of Western Washington University; the Northwest Region^ Education Laboratory; 
the Center for Research on Education Diversity, and Exceiloice; the Haskins Institute; and the Kamehameha Schools. 
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Introduction 


The 1991 U.S. Department of Education report Indian Nations At Risk: An Educational Strategy 
for Action addressed the failure of schools to nurture the intellectual development and acadethic 
performance of many Native American children', using high dropout rates, negative attitudes 
toward schools, and poor academic achievement as reasons for reaching this positiotL A second 
set of reasons identified for school foilure in this report included an absence of school support for 
continued development of the indigenous language and cultural base of communities served by 
the schools, and an absence of highly qualified culturally competent teachers and school 
administrators (Indian Nations At Risk, 1991). Two earlier reports, the Meriam Report of 1928, 
which identified the lack of culturally-based early childhood educational experiences, a lack of 
culturally competent teachers, the lack of a culturally-based education curriculum as issues, arid 
the U.S. Senate Report of 1969, Indian Education: A National Tragedy, A National Challenge, 
wfaichreflected the same findings as the earlier Meriam Report, indicated the school is seen as 
the enemy. Both report the foilure of schools to meet the educational needs of the Native 
American communi^ and the expectations of Slate and Federal Governments (Meriam, 1928; 
U.S. Senate, 1969).^ More recent reports carried out by the U.S. Departnaent of Education 
continue to reiterate the academic failure of Native American students (Flanagan et al.,200S ; 
Rampey & Rahman, 2006; DeVoe et al., 2008). 

The reasons for the failure of schools to meet the contemporary educational, social, cultural, arid 
other unique needs of Native American students appear as valid today as they did al the time the 
three afore mentioned reports were written. There appears to be three critical educational 
concerns facing Native American students today that must be addressed if these youngsters ate to 
become the well educated, healthy, contributing adults of the fiiture and help build and maintain 
healthy communities. The first concern is the erosion of the student’s indigenous language and 
cultuiul base (Demmert & Towner, 2003); second, is the foct that many Native American 
students are not doing well academically when compared to all other students; and third, many 
students have not developed the skills required in a technical world (Aarons, 2008) that promote 
employment and happy well-adjusted contributing adults as evidenced by the high 
imemployment rates (D^tartment of Health and Human Services, Indian Health Service, Clinical 
Support Center, 2003). 


' In this paper Native America or Native Americans include American Indians, Alaska Natives and Native 
Hawaiians. 

^ All three reports include a number of other issues that parallel each other as well as present a list of reconunended 
solutions that are consistent with the additional information and project outline presented in this proposal. 
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Mr. Calvert. Certainly. I thank the gentleman for his state- 
ment, and I am sure there will be a number of questions. I think 
I will start on this one. 

Mr. Hall, a fantastic success, and I know you are frustrated. I 
think I talked to you a number of years ago on the permitting frus- 
trations that you are having up there. But you have made enor- 
mous progress — 180,000 barrels a day. Are you working with one 
primary, or are you working with a whole number of independent 
petroleum producers, just a mix of folks? And I am just curious 
about the royalties that you are able to provide for your nation. 
How has that been working out? 

Mr. Hall. Chairman, that is a great question, and it really is a 
management issue, and it is boots on the ground. Oil does not 
sleep. You have to manage it seven days a week, and we have reg- 
ular scheduled monthly meetings with all of our oil and gas part- 
ners. So we look at it as a partnership, and it is a triangle. You 
have the tribe, and its regulatory authority, and its landowners, be- 
cause we have allotments too. So we are 70 percent allotted, 30 
percent tribal minerals, and then you have the oil companies, and 
you have the Feds. So that triangle really needs to be, you know, 
always looked at, discussed. 

And so when we meet with the oil companies, we ask them, you 
know, do you have any concerns in the permitting, in the leasing 
on the rights of ways? And they will let us know, because that is 
their job. That is their business, and they will be very straight- 
forward about — we have a backlog, they will say, for example, in 
permits or right of ways. Then we ask the Feds, and they may say, 
no, we do not have any backlog. So then you have to get right down 
to, let us do a spreadsheet. 

Evep^ oil company, you let us know, is it a right of way, and 
what is the land description? You know, is it for a well pad, is it 
for a road, is it for a pipeline? What is it? And then we put that 
on a spreadsheet, then we give it to the Feds, the BIA, the BLM, 
all the Feds. And then we say, you said there was no backlog, well, 
we say there is, here is the spreadsheet. So we have to get right 
down to the science in order to cut through all of the red tape, and 
then try to get success that way. So it has been pretty successful 
for us to get through. 

And I do have a copy of that Denver office, there are copies of 
the resolution 

Mr. Calvert. Submit that for the record also, and 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. We will look at it. Thank you. Let’s 
see. Other questions? 

[The information follows:] 
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COALITION OF lARGE TRIBES 

Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara Nation / Oglala Sioux Tribe / Crow Tribe / Navajo Nation / Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux Tribe / 
Blackfeet Tribe of Montana / Rosebud Sioux Tribe / Spokane Tribe / Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe / Ute Indian Tribe 


COALITION OF LARGE TRIBES 
RESOLUTION # 3-3-6-14 


Title: Request that the Department of the Interior Create a New OfHce for Energy 
Producing Tribes. 


WHEREAS, the Coalition of Large Tribes (COLT) was formally established in April, 
201 1, and is comprised of tribes with a large land base, including the Mandan, Hidatsa and 
Arikara Nation (MHA Nation), the Oglala Sioux Tribe, the Crow Tribe, the Navajo Nation, the 
Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux Tribe, the Blackfeet Tribe of Montana, the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, the 
Ute Indian Tribe, the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, the Colville Confederated Tribes, the Fort 
Belknap Indian Community, and the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe. COLT is chaired by 
Chairman Tex Hall of the MHA Nation; and, 

WHEREAS, COLT was organized to provide a unified advocacy base for tribes that 
govern large trust land bases and that strive to ensure the most beneficial use of those lands for 
the tribes and individual Indian landowners; and, 

WHEREAS, several COLT members are currently located in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs’ (BIA) Phoenix, Rocky Mountain, Great Plains, and Albuquerque Regions and are 
energy producing tribes or are among those tribes with potential for energy production that rely 
or might rely in the future on conventional or renewable energy resource development to support 
infrastructure, economic development, jobs, government revenues and income; and, 

WHEREAS, many energy producing tribes rely on assistance and expertise from the 
BIA in the development of their energy resources; and, 

WHEREAS, the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) also plays a critical role in the 
development of tribal energy resources through mineral valuation, inspections and the review 
and issuance of permits to drill and other permits; and, 

WHEREAS, a variety of other agencies, including, the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), the Office of Natural Resources Revenue 
(ONRR), the Army Corps of Engineers (Corps), and the United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) are often involved in environmental reviews or permitting decisions related to Indian 
energy development; and, 

WHEREAS, BIA, BLM, EPA, FWS, ONRR, the Corps and USDA are lacking in non- 
monetary trust asset management, staff, experts and financial resources to provide energy 
producing tribes with the expertise and support they need to promote conventional and 
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renewable energy development in the best interest of the tribes and their members; and, 

WHEREAS, the Office of Indian Energy and Economic Development (OIEED) was 
created to provide tribes with technical assistance in the development of energy and economic 
resources, but OIEED has not been effective in this mission and has diminished BIA resources 
available to review and process energy and economic development related permits; and, 

WHEREAS, OIEED’ s current economic development functions, staff and resources 
should be restructured and reassigned to return economic development functions and staff to the 
BIA; and, 

WHEREAS, OIEED’s current energy functions, staff and resources should be 
restructured and reassigned so that its energy staff and resources can provide direct support and 
assistance to COLT members and other tribes pursuing conventional or renewable energy 
development; and, 

WHEREAS, OIEED’s current energy functions, staff and resources should be 
restructured and reassigned to the existing Division of Energy and Mineral Development office 
in Lakewood, Colorado to establish a central location from which to provide technical assistance 
and permit review and approval support for conventional and renewable energy producing tribes 
and tribes with the potential for such energy production; and, 

WHEREAS, BIA, BLM, EPA, FWS, ONRR, the Coips and USDA should also co-locate 
energy permitting staff and resources within this new Indian energy technical and permitting 
office to streamline permitting of energy development on Indian lands similar to the Federal 
Permit Streamlining Offices authorized by Section 365 of the Energy Policy Act of 2005; and, 

WHEREAS, this new Indian energy technical and permitting office should also include 
expertise in implementing Interior Secretarial Order No. 3206 on “American Indian Tribal 
Rights, Federal-Tribal Trust Responsibilities, and the Endangered Species Act” which provides 
in part, that “Indian lands are not federal public lands or part of the public domain, and are not 
subject to federal public land laws;” and, 

WHEREAS, this new Indian energy technical and permitting office should be provided 
full line authority to review and approve all permits and applications related to Indian energy 
development without subsequent or duplicative review by other BIA Regional or Agency Offices 
or BLM Offices which shall also retain all of their existing authorities and may continue to be 
utilized by individual tribes for review and approval of all permits and applications related to 
Indian energy development; and, 

WHEREAS, Congress recently authorized and approved the expansion of the Federal 
Permit Streamlining Offices authorized by Section 365 of the Energy Policy Act of 2005 
including Interior agencies, EPA, FWS, the Corps and USDA, for areas where Federal lands 
have a high demand for energy development; and, 

WHEREAS, Congress and the Administration should provide the same kind of benefits 
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and streamlining for conventional and renewable energy development on Indian lands as is being 
provided on Federal lands, particularly given the need for jobs and economic development on 
large reservations; and, 

NOW THREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, COLT requests that the Secretary of the 
Interior restructure and reassign OlEED’s current functions, staff and resources into a new 
adequately funded Indian energy technical and permitting office that is centrally located and 
utilizes the existing Division of Energy and Mineral Development in Lakewood, Colorado to 
provide technical and permitting support to Indian tribes producing or with the potential to 
produce conventional or renewable energy; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, COLT calls upon President Obama, Congress and the 
Secretary of Interior to co-locate BIA, BLM, EPA, FWS, ONRR, the Corps and USDA energy 
permitting staff and resources within a new Indian energy technical and permitting office to 
streamline permitting of conventional and renewable energy development on Indian lands similar 
to the Federal Permit Streamlining Offices authorized by Section 365 of the Energy Policy Act 
of 2005; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, this new Indian energy technical and permitting office 
shall include expertise in implementing Secretarial Order No. 3206 on “American Indian Tribal 
Rights, Federal-Tribal Trust Responsibilities, and the Endangered Species Act” which provides 
in part, that “Indian lands are not federal publie lands or part of the public domain, and are not 
subject to federal public land laws;” and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, this new Indian energy technical and permitting office 
shall be provided full line authority to review and approve all permits and applications related to 
Indian energy development without subsequent or duplicative review by other BIA Regional or 
Agency Offices or BLM Offices which shall also retain all of their existing authorities and may 
continue to be utilized by individual tribes for review and approval of all permits and 
applications related to Indian energy development; and, 

BE IT FUTHER RESOLVED, that the new Indian energy technical and permitting 
office would have authority to fund a tribal non-profit organization to provide certain technical 
assistance and expertise in the development of tribal energy and natural resources; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that monies authorized and appropriated to the OIEED 
shall be used for the purposes stated herein; and, 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, this resolution shall be the policy of COLT until it is 
withdrawn or modified by subsequent resolution. 


CERTIFICATION 

This resolution was enacted at a duly called meeting of the Coalition of Large Tribes held 
in Washington, D.C. on March 6, 2014, at which a quorum was present, with 6 members voting 
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in favor, 0 members opposed, 0 members abstaining. 

Dated this 6th day of March 2014. 

Secretary, Coalition of Large Tribes 


Attest: 


/T^ (W 

Tex G. Hall, Chairman, Coalition of Large Tribes 
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Ms. McCollum. I have some. 

Mr. Calvert. Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I have got a couple of 
questions, and I am going to ask you gentlemen to help me get 
through my questions by being brief. 

So, Mr. Hall, you mentioned about doing propane. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Ms. McCollum. So does that mean you will not be flaring off? 
With all the flares, the Bakkan is lighting up larger than the Twin 
Cities. We are a little unhappy about you showing up bigger on a 
map than we do. 

Mr. Hall. I saw that. 

Ms. McCollum. So your intention is not to waste anything, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Hall. Right, absolutely. Congresswoman McCollum. We are 
very concerned, and we are at 70 percent flaring, and it is because 
there was no infrastructure in place. There was no natural gas 
pipelines. And so we are at a feasibility stage to do a study to see 
how much, you know, what location, and where could a possible 
gathering system and a natural gas plant be developed. And once 
we get to that stage, we are going to build a natural gas plant and 
a power plant, and we are going to start developing our own elec- 
tricity using natural gas, and maybe it is going to be co-gen with 
solar or wind 

Ms. McCollum. Um-hum. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. As well. And so that way it is continuous 
power. There is no reason that Native homes, or any home, should 
have to be at a shortage for propane or fuel, or pay high electricity 
costs. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. And propane prices were at record 
high this year, as was pointed out in earlier testimony. 

It is a shame that we would lose Native languages not only just 
for the First Americans, but to lose the languages that saved lives 
during World War II, and really, many would argue, affected the 
outcome of World War II. What a shame for our history, for our 
culture, to let that go. 

The immersion schools that you are talking about, Mr. Wilson, 
you have to have tribal input on the immersion schools. The tribes 
would petition to do that, because you need significant numbers of 
elders who can talk and speak the language. We do immersion 
schools in public schools for French. There is an immersion school 
for German not that far from my house, ones for Spanish and many 
others. So this is not an unusual concept to teach a language this 
way. But if you could comment, one of the things that we found out 
at Leech Lake was, that, without the immersion school, just doing 
the hour or two isn’t enough. At home, many of these children’s 
parents were not given the opportunity to learn their language, so 
there is no reinforcement outside. That is why the immersion 
school is more important, and it draws the parents in to learn the 
language as well. Would you comment on that for a second? 

Mr. Wilson. Well, that is a good model. And so what we are say- 
ing is, because there is a moratorium on building and creating new 
BIE schools is, we create these demonstration and immersion mag- 
net schools within existing schools. And so I laid out the three 
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schools that are already doing this that are successful. It works. 
They have high parental involvement, high professionals that are 
involved as well. 

I think it is very important for this committee to understand too 
that Secretary Jewell has asked for hundreds of millions of dollars 
in new resources under the auspices of saving national treasures, 
saving these historical sites, these things. These are still living, 
and not only can they be saved, and should they be saved, it is the 
best academic approach that we have right now, and culturally 
based education, it is really shown to work. 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Chair, if you will indulge me, I think this 
will be a quick answer. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Gipp, one of the things that I heard, be- 
cause we are close to the Bakkan too, is that Minnesota’s trade 
schools are having a hard time keeping teachers in carpentry, in 
pipe fitting, and some of the other things that they are asking for. 
These instructors can make so much more money out on the field, 
but yet we still need young students. So my two questions are, one, 
are you working with any of the building trade councils around in 
your area to help with this, and then two, will your law enforce- 
ment also include law enforcement for natural resources? 

Mr. GiPP. Right now, quick answer, excuse me, quick answer on 
the impact on jobs, yes, we are having to be much more competitive 
for teachers and instructors. We are looking for a lot of retirees 
who would want to come out and teach. But, the point being is we 
have to work with the associations. We have to work with the 
unions. We work with employers as well to try to set up more con- 
gruent partnerships. It is very critical, but the competition is on for 
people, because they can go and make much, much bigger money. 
That is the issue. As to the law enforcement issue, that would be 
an element of the overall curriculum that we hope to provide, if we 
had adequate support for that effort. 

I should add one more thing, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. Chairman Hall is also a chairman of our Board of Di- 
rectors for the North Dakota and South Dakota tribes, so we appre- 
ciate the help that they give us as well. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank the gentleman. I imagine there is almost no 
unemployment up in North Dakota right now. Booming along. 

Mr. Wilson. We do need the skills, though. 

Mr. Gipp. Need the skills, right. 

Mr. Simpson. And housing costs are a little expensive in North 
Dakota now also. 

Mr. Wilson. 2,700 a month. 

Mr. Simpson. Ryan, thank you for being here today, and this 
focus on education is very important, and these immersion skills 
are, I think, vitally important to preserving a culture, one that we 
cannot let die. And have you seen any improvement to the Federal 
Government’s support for Native languages and preservation since 
the 2012 MIU between the BIE, the Department of Education, and 
HHS? 

Mr. Wilson. No, not at all. We have been on this slide, and you 
can see it, one, just reading through the budgets, but also through 
their application of No Child Left Behind, where they are letting 
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everybody else have waivers. That has not been the case. And they 
are moving towards this unified AYP system. It is very oppressive. 
And it is confusing in Indian Country, because, one, they are man- 
aging the schools, and they are also evaluating the schools, so it 
is like one finger talking to the other and scolding each other. 

Mr. Simpson. That is what I like to do with my wife. 

Mr. Wilson. Yeah. Yeah, exactly. I do not want to be one-upped 
by Dr. Gipp, so I will also acknowledge Chairman Hall is on our 
Board for National Alliance to Save Native Languages also. But 
you guys could fix this in your report language. You could fix this, 
and get us going in the right direction, and let us close the deal 
that was started, you know, in the ’60s by Rough Rock. 

Mr. Simpson. As I said, I went out to Fort Hall reservation when 
they started this immersion school out there, which is fascinating. 
I am going to go back either this spring, or sometime — and see how 
they are getting along with it. 

But, David, you mentioned that you want to start an officer 
training program? 

Mr. GiPP. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Most of the tribal officers that I know now on — I 
do not know if it is true across the country, but in Idaho, anyway, 
they go to the State Academy 

Mr. Gipp. State Academies probably, yeah. 

Mr. Simpson [continuing]. That helps, if they have gone to the 
State Academy, to get cross-jurisdictional agreements in place with 
counties. Are you worried that, if you start this program, that they 
will not have gone through the State approved program? What 
would you do to make sure that they still have that ability to be 
recognized by the State? Because part of this problem is allowing 
tribes to be able to manage their own affairs on their own lands, 
and that means cross-jurisdictional stuff between counties, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Gipp. Right. Good question, Mr. Chairman. We are post- 
Board approved by the State of North Dakota by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, so in most cases, whether they are going to another 
State or not, they will be accepted. The second thing is we have 
conformed our curriculum to match up that of Artesia’s. What we 
need, though, is greater cooperation from the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and that really is not happening as it should be. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. Great. Just one other question, quickly, if I 
could, and you can answer these probably pretty quickly, Tex. Who 
owns the land of the reservations? 

Mr. Hall. In the Southwest it is primarily tribal land. Up in the 
Northern Plains, we are a combination of allotments, so it is indi- 
vidual Indian trust allotments, which is 70 percent, and then 30 
percent tribals, so that is 

Mr. Simpson. But those allotments, you control the reservation, 
and the laws on the laws on the reservation. 

Mr. Hall. That is correct. The tribe has the regulatory authority 
to, you know, to pass regulations for anything for the oil and gas 
for water usage, flaring 

Mr. Simpson. Are you competent to make decisions of what is in 
the best interest of your tribe on your own lands? 
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Mr. Hall. Absolutely, and we have a vested interest because we 
live there. We drink the water, we breathe the air, and we are 
going to pass it down to the next generation. 

Mr. Simpson. That is what frustrates me, is we have so many 
Federal agencies telling you what to do on your land, and I think 
we have got to change that. 

Mr. Hall. And they do not even live there. They are trying to 
tell us from Washington, or from Denver, or wherever else. 

Mr. Calvert. I thank this panel for your testimony. I appreciate 
your coming out here today. Mr. Simpson is going to take over for 
a couple of minutes while I have a little meeting. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for being 
here today. We appreciate it very much. 

Next we have Mr. Ben Shelly, President of the Navajo Nation, 
and Mr. Walter Phelps, Chairman of the Navajo Hopi Land Com- 
mission. 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Simpson, while the panel is coming up, the 
Esther Martinez Language Revitalization Act needs to be reauthor- 
ized. You know how sometimes we have problems in the full com- 
mittee when we go to give the resources out to the right line item, 
and that has not been reauthorized yet. So we should talk to the 
policy committee. I will on my side, if you could on your side, 
please. 

Mr. Simpson. Sure. 

Thank you both for being here today. Ben, you are up first. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

NAVAJO NATION 
WITNESS 


BEN SHELLY 

Mr. Shelly. Wow. I should have been up before Tex Hall. Just 
because he has oil does not mean he gets first crack. I have more 
oil than he has. All right. 

I would like to go ahead and continue testifying here to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and also the committee, and Madam Congresswoman, 
and all of you. Thank you for allowing us to state our concerns, and 
bring a budget to you. My testimony this morning will focus on five 
major budget topics, reflecting the Navajo Nation Federal budget 
priority to strengthen sovereignty. 

The Navajo Nation, like the majority of the tribe, relies heavily 
on Federal. Two thirds of our budget comes from the Federal budg- 
et, through the 638 grants program. One thing I would like to say 
is the Navajo Nation thanks this body for recommending the full 
funding of contract support costs, and that really helps quite a bit. 

The first priority is natural resources. We talked about natural 
resources here a while ago. The Navajo Nation advocates for an in- 
crease in the natural resource management line item. This is 
where the large land-based tribe can see real progress, and we can 
progress. We have abundant natural resources, you would not be- 
lieve. Regulatory approval and permit requirements have always 
been a burden. It is the red tape of the Federal Government, and 
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we cannot do it ourselves, always have to go to the Federal Govern- 
ment for this. And this is something that is really plaguing us at 
this point in time. Funding this line item will allow us to use our 
resources the right ways, to create jobs and revenue. 

The second one is public safety and justice. We need to safeguard 
our tribal laws and order. Assistant Tribe agreed that this is a top 
priority. As you know, the ratio of police on the reservation is one 
police officer for 10,000. In our land, this is the size of West Vir- 
ginia. Three states in the Union were bigger than that. With other 
areas, there are 22 officers per 10,000, compared to ours, one offi- 
cer per 10,000. 

There are currently 280 commissioned officers on this great, won- 
derful land of ours, 27,000 square mile Navajo Nation. Our Tribal 
Court on the Navajo Nation are considered the benchmark of Trib- 
al Court system. We have the best courts, judicial system, and it 
has been tested here. It has been amended through the Congress 
here, and we had the best, we believe that. 

Despite being a 93-638 contract, the Navajo Nation funds over 
91 percent of the court costs, and the Federal Government funds 
only eight percent. We cannot continue to operate — critical piece of 
Federal law, such as the Tribal Law and Order Act and Violence 
Against Women Act, without full support and funding. The bipar- 
tisan Law and Order Commission released a recent report to Con- 
gress recommending sufficient funds to be directed to Indian Coun- 
try law enforcement to address immediate public safety needs. The 
Navajo Nation fully support the finding of the commission, the ad- 
ministration public safety recommendation to increase the overall 
public safety in just this line item. Most of these increase goes to 
fire safety. 

Third, health, for most of the Navajo Nation, IHS is the only 
healthcare facility option. We ask that funding for IHS be allo- 
cated, with the priority being facility and direct service. One of the 
funding facility within the President’s request is the Kayenta Ari- 
zona Healthcare Center. We, with the completion of this facility, 
will provide quality healthcare to over 19,000 people. The Navajo 
Nation support the proposed opportunity growth and security ini- 
tiative, which includes an additional 200 million for construction of 
Indian Health. 

Regarding education, more than a third of our tribal citizens are 
younger than 18 years old. The Navajo Nation awarded scholarship 
over 3,500 students, but received more than 17,000 applicants a 
year. We had to turn away 60 percent of these seeking financial as- 
sistance. Some of the funding comes from BIA higher education 
and grant program. Also, the money is often delayed due to contin- 
ued resolution. Whose fault is that here? So when this happens, we 
get into a lot of mess. To fix this problem. Congress should forward 
fund this line item. Other educational programs operate this way. 
The Navajo National fully supports the Administration proposal for 
the ongoing evaluation of the Bureau of Indian Education System. 

The Navajo Nation has the largest numbers of Federal funded 
school, 66 out of 183, over a third. And we also support the funding 
of the Johnson-O’Malley Program. The JOM Program serves more 
than 49,000 eligible students, age through 12th grade, on or near 
the Navajo Nation reservation. 
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Lastly, the Navajo Nation have critical environmental needs. The 
Navajo Nation have faced many hurdle with burdens and Federal 
regulation. Again, thanks — here. We ask that resources be put 
forth to assist tribal coal basis. We have 200 years of coal, natural 
gas, and we have oil — to invest in both cleaner coal technology, we 
are happy for that, and renewable projects. We have a power plant. 
We own a coal mine now. We would like to go to cleaner technology 
of coal. 

Also, the Navajo Nation continues to live with the Cold War leg- 
acy of uranium mining, as you have heard, that we endorsed $1 bil- 
lion that is going to clean up 49 uranium mines. Of the up to near- 
ly 500 abandoned uranium mine sites located throughout the Nav- 
ajo Nation, only one has been fully assessed. The Navajo Nation re- 
quests the Federal Government fully fund the ongoing five year 
plan conducted by the EPA in cleanup. This is what is so bad about 
having papers. Where is my iPad? Okay. We also ask for funding 
for long term comprehensive health assessment, and research on 
the impact of uranium mining on the Navajo Nation. There are 
over 100 left. 49 is just a part of it. 

In conclusion, the Navajo Nation subsidizes a majority of the 
Federal trust responsibility. All of our general fund is to subsidize 
Federal responsibilities, these Federal programs. It is hurting us 
quite a bit. The priority outlines the Navajo Nation seeks to 
strengthen the sacred trust relationship and assist the Navajo Na- 
tion in promoting self-sufficient tribal sovereignty. 

The Navajo Nation has a lot of educated kids who are coming 
back. Our young grandkids are coming back with Bachelor De- 
grees, Master’s Degrees. We have an abundance of young people 
that can rebuild this nation. And they are talking. When I listen 
to them talk, in 30 years to 40 years from now, the Navajo Nation 
could declare independence as a state. And I think this is what 
they are asking for, and right now is the best time to start pro- 
moting self-sufficient true sovereignty of a nation. Let us regulate 
ourselves. Let us be the landlord of our reservation. Let us do what 
we need to do with our natural resources to create jobs and rev- 
enue for our nation. This is where we are at. We are growing. We 
will be a million people that are all in the nation. So, again, this 
is the vision of the young people, and I wanted to be here to en- 
dorse their ideas, and I hope you do too. 

And, again, thank you very much for listening to our testimony 
here. 

[The statement of Ben Shelly follows:] 
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Ben Shelly, President 
Navajo Nation 
April 7, 2014 

Testimony for the U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

I. Introduction 

This testimony addresses the Navajo Nation’s budgetary priorities and needs for the following 
agencies and affiliated programs; the U.S. Department of Interior, the Indian Health Service, and the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. Specifically, I will discuss programs within Interior dealing 
with Natural Resources, Public Safety and Justice, and Education. Within the Indian Health Service I 
will address Health Cate Facility Construction and the Direct Service line item. Within the 
Environmental Protection Agency Budget, the Navajo Nation continues to advocate for funds to 
cleanup uranium legacy mines. 

The above listing reflects the Navajo Nation’s federal budget priorities to strengthen sovereignty and 
promote self-sufficiency. 

Underlying these budget priorities is the fact that tribal funding is a sacred trust responsibility, and a 
legal and moral obligation. 

Last year, I testified that tribes should be held harmless and not be subject to political whims, such 
as sequestration. This was unfortunately not the case. Budgets across Indian Country and, certainly, 
within the Navajo Nation, have never seen such dismal funding numbers. Many programs, such as 
Impact Aid, have not received full funding since the 1960s. Tribal program funding at the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has seen a marked decline since the 1970s. The current method of federal program 
funding reinforces a perpetual state of poor financial planning for tribes and other local 
governments. 

The Navajo Nation commends this body for recommending the full funding of contract support 
costs for the BIA and IHS, which we see reflected in the recent proposal put forth by the 
administration. 

II. Natural Resource Management 

Several times a year, myself and other tribal leaders sit down with the BIA, and map out what our 
funding priorities are for the upcoming year. While the end result is never as much as our people 
need, at least we engage in a meaningful consultation that outlines what we think is important. The 
sequester process circumvented this consultation process and undermined the ratified Native 
American treaties. The fiscal 2015 administration proposal contains some positive 
recommendations. In the face of the loss, due to sequester, anything less than a 2 percent increase is 
a net decrease when administrative costs and inflation are considered. Flat lined programs or those 
with moderate decreases are, in reality, cuts of eight to eleven percent from pre-sequester dollar 
impact numbers. 
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"rhe result of the Budget Control Act is that tribes lose ground every year for the next several years. 
Our citizens are feeling the effects and the message is loud and clear. Tribal funding is not seen as a 
legal obligation, but rather a discretionary line item. It also tells us that underlying treaties are not 
seen as legally binding documents. 

Within the Interior Budget, the Navajo Nation has advocated for an increase in the Natural 
Resource Management line item. ITiis is where large land-based tribes, typically those that are most 
economically depressed, can see real progress. The regulatory approval and permit requirements to 
develop a sustainable economy on tribal land are burdensome and prohibitive. Funding this line item 
adequately will allow tribes, like the Navajo Nation, to more effectively use our resources by fully 
providing the dollars necessary to do approvals and permits. 

III. Public Safety and Justice 

While the administration’s public safety recommendations increase the overall public safety and 
justice line items, fire safety received the of this increase, while law enforcement and courts funding 
remains stagnant or decreases. 

Law Enforcement 

The need for increased law enforcement funding is an agreed upon priority across Indian Country. 
The bipartisan Indian Law and Order Commission (ILOQ released a recent report to Congress 
recommending sufficient funds be directed to Indian Country law enforcement to address 
immediate public safety needs. The Navajo Nation fully supports the finding of the commission. 

The ratio of police officers on the Navajo Nation is approximately six per 10,000 people far less 
than similar non-reservation based rural areas in the US, which average 22 officers per 10,000 
people. This disparity results in increased call response times, and allows more bad actors to get 
away with crime. There are currently 280 commissioned officers on the 27,000 square mile Navajo 
Nation. These officers respond to over 250,000 service calls per year. The Navajo Nation 
commends the administration’s support for increases in public safety funds; however the amounts 
simply are not enough. 

Tribal Courts 

The Navajo court system serves the Navajo people through; Tribal Courts, Peacemaking, Probation 
and Parole. Our justice system fully embodies the traditional values and processes of the Navajo 
People in accordance with Navajo Nation laws, customs, traditions and applicable federal laws. 

The Navajo Nation proudly has one of the most, if not most, sophisticated tribal court system in the 
country. We are held up as a model for tribal law. TTiis stability and reputation has assisted in 
developing a stable environment favorable to attracting private investment and assisting in public 
safety. Our court system is a contracted through PL 93-638 from the federal government however; 
the federal government only pays eight percent of the cost of running the court. 

Finally, the Navajo Nation strongly advocates for the full funding of the Tribal Law and Order Act 
to further address the concerns of public safety and the judicial system in Indian Country. 

IV. Health 
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Health 

For most residents on the Navajo Nation the Indian Health Service is the only provider of health 
care within a reasonable distance. Many of our people drive an hour or more one way to get to 
critical services. The need for facilities is vital as is the need for direct service funding. The Navajo 
People do not have the luxury of utili 2 ing a non-IHS solution on most parts of the reservation. 

The Indian Health care system is severely underfunded and for tribes like ours that depend nearly 
exclusively on their services. This can mean the difference between life and death. With IHS 
currently funded at approximately 55 percent of its need the outcome is a strained healthcare system 
that struggles to work well for its patients. The fundamental trust responsibility for healthcare 
demands that we do more to fulfill the obligation of basic health care to the Navajo people and all 
Indian tribal members. 

The Navajo Nation has promoted the planning and construction of healthcare facilities in order to 
improve delivery of health services to the Navajo People. One of the funded facilities within the 
president’s request is the Kayenta Arizona Health Center. When completed, this facility will provide 
quality healthcare to 19,253 people. The Navajo Nation strongly supports the fiscal 2015 president’s 
budget proposal of $85 million for four national projects, which include the project. 

The Navajo Nation supports the proposed Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative, which 
includes a request of an additional $200 million for construction of Indian Health Service 
facilities. Currently, the Navajo Nation has five healthcare facilities projects that are on the National 
Indian Health Services Construction Priority List. 

V. Education 

Scholarships 

A sustainable economy requires a highly educated work force. More than a third of our tribal 
citizens are younger than 18 years old. The Navajo Nation’s Office of Scholarship and Financial 
Assistance receives more than 17,000 applicants for financial aid each year. The Nation provides a 
significant portion of funds to be disbursed. Even when added to the federal share from the BIA 
Higher Education Grant Program, we have to turn away 60 percent of our applicants. 

Increasing numbers of Navajos are attending college and delays in scholarship funding can hinder 
their progress. The distribution of program funds has been delayed frequently in recent years due to 
the use of continuing resolutions to fund government operations. The Navajo Nation wants to see 
the program authorized as a forward funded line item much like other education line items. Forward 
funding insulates program funds from delays in the appropriations process, thereby eliminating the 
uncertainty and inability to plan that results from delayed funding disbursement. 

BIE 

The Navajo Nation fully supports the administration’s proposal for the ongoing evaluation of the 
Bureau of Indian Education System. The Navajo Nation has the largest number of federally funded 
schools 66 out of 183, over a third. 

Johnson O’Malley 

Additionally, the Navajo Nation supports full funding of the Johnson O’Malley Program. The JOM 
Program serves more than 49,000 el^ble Native American students age three through twelfth grade 
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on or near the Navajo reservation. JOM assists with educational needs, support and opportunities, 
basic school programs, plus college and career ready education needs. Some of the success that the 
Navajo Nation has experienced language preservation can be attributed to JOM. According to 
recent census statistics Navajos maintain the highest rate of language usage at 70 percent. 

VI. Environmental Needs 


EPA 

The Navajo Nation has made no secret of the hurdles we have faced in complying with what we feel 
are burdensome federal regulatory requirements. We fully appreciate the need to protect our 
environment The Navajo Nation is after all, our sacred Dine’tah - our mother earth. What we 
cannot abide by are regulations that do little to nothing to assist in cleaning up the water and air, and 
yet do everything to decimate our tribal economy. 

We ask that resources be put forth to assist tribal coal based economies such as ours, to invest in 
both cleaner coal technologies and in renewable projects. The Tribal General Assistance Grant 
within the EPA budget has a proposed 47 percent increase. This is great news and we would like 
direction from this committee to ensure that increases get put toward addressing the energy and 
economic crises in non-renewable dependent based tribal economies. 

Uranium 

The Navajo Nation continues to live with the Cold War legacy of uranium mining. The uranium 
from Navajo land from 1944 to 1986, was used to meet the federal government’s demand for 
nuclear weapons material. For more than four decades., thousands of Navajos worked in uranium 
mines. Eventually, miners and families were diagnosed with terminal lung cancer and respiratory 
disease. Prior to uranium mining, Navajo People were virtually cancer-free with the lowest lung 
cancer rate of all Native American Nations. Of the nearly 500 abandoned uranium mine sites located 
throughout the Navajo Nation; only one has been fully assessed. The U.S. EPA has estimated the 
total volume of contaminated materials to be about 871,000 cubic yards at the Church Rock, New 
Mexico site alone. 

In 2007, congressional hearings and briefings were held regarding the health and environmental 
impacts of uranium contamination on the Navajo Nation. Subsequent to the hearing, EPA, the 
Department of Energy, the US Nuclear Regulatory Commission, BIA and IHS were asked to 
developed a coordinated five-year plan to address eight objectives, without funding to support the 
plan. 

The Navajo Nation request the federal government adequately fund the ongoing five year plan and 
cleanup and to fund a long-term, comprehensive health assessment and research on the impact of 
uranium mining on the Navajo Nation 

VII. Conclusion 

The federal government has a treaty responsibility to both protect and assist tribes in protecting our 
land and resources, and developing a sustainable permanent homeland. The priorities outlined by 
the Navajo Nation seek to strengthen the sacred trust relationship and assist the Navajo Nation in 
furtherance of self-sufficiency and tribal sovereignty. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. 

Next, Mr. Walter Phelps, Chairman of the Navajo Hopi Land 
Commission. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

NAVAJO HOPI LAND COMMISSION 
WITNESS 


WALTER PHELPS 

Mr. Phelps. Chairman Calvert, honorable members of the sub- 
committee, thank you this morning for giving us this opportunity 
to provide testimony. On behalf of the Navajo Hopi Land Commis- 
sion of the Navajo Nation Council, my name is Walter Phelps. I am 
Chair of the Navajo Hope Land Commission, and the commission 
is entrusted with addressing ongoing effects of two Federal actions, 
first, the relocation of Federal Government of nearly 15,000 Nav- 
ajos off their ancestral lands. Second, the well-being of 12,000 Nav- 
ajos living in the former Bennett Freeze area, where a strict 40 
year construction freeze left a desperate need for rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. This past year this subcommittee investigated the 
relocation program. We thank you for your interest, and encourage 
your continued oversight of the Office of the Navajo Hopi Indian 
Relocation. 

The Office of Navajo Hopi Indian Relocation is relocating ap- 
proximately 10 to 12 families per year. There are approximately 
100 certified applicants awaiting relocation. Perhaps 10 or so of 
these are in the contract stage, and can expect a home in the next 
year. The rest will have to wait for another decade. Meanwhile, we 
project at least another 100 families will be deemed eligible, per- 
haps more. 

To address these long delays, in addition to the President’s re- 
quest of approximately $8.5 million, we ask the subcommittee to 
seriously consider an additional allocation of $13 million to the Of- 
fice of Navajo Hopi Indian Relocation for the sole purpose of ad- 
dressing and clearing up the backlog, so that the additional money 
would explicitly be restricted for building homes and related infra- 
structure. We also request a GAO study of ways that ONHIR could 
be made more efficient, and how it could be reoriented to focus on 
home construction, rather than denying eligibility through a costly 
appeals process. 

As to the former Bennett Freeze area, we believe there is a need 
for a sustained rehabilitation and reconstruction program be imple- 
mented for a decade or more. Key needs including housing, related 
infrastructure, solid waste facilities, fire department facilities, tele- 
communication facilities, assisted living centers for senior citizens, 
and improved community facilities, such as cemeteries and recre- 
ation parks. 

Finding resources for proper maintenance of roads within each of 
these communities is a huge challenge. Similar to the Promise Zone 
initiated under HUD, which benefits impoverished communities in 
the U.S., the Land Commission continues to advocate for a Navajo 
sovereignty empowerment designation. The Navajo Nation asks the 
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subcommittee to support an increase in funding housing related 
improvements in the former Bennett Freeze of $20 million in FY 
2015. 

We request that the subcommittee require the Department of In- 
terior to conduct a study and furnish a report regarding lease pay- 
ments due the Navajo Nation to the Hopi Tribe. The BIA delayed 
for years making these determinations, resulting in huge interest 
payment obligations on the part of Navajo Nation. 

We would also ask that the subcommittee include report lan- 
guage that would establish a DOT task force to undertake a review 
of Interior programs, inclusive of the BIA Bureau of Reclamation, 
U.S. Geolo^cal Survey, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Services, Office of 
Surface Mining, that could assist the Navajo Nation in creating 
jobs, support workforce development, with the goal to strengthen 
the impact of Navajo chapters. 

Additionally, the focus of rural water authority under their rec- 
lamation was somewhat changed, effectively frustrating ongoing 
collaborations working with the Navajo Nation’s initiatives involv- 
ing rural water delivery. The Bureau of Reclamation must continue 
work with the Navajo Nation to complete studies on how it can 
bring resources of scale to the Navajo Nation. 

Although the Navajo Hopi land dispute and Bennett Freeze are 
painful issues, I thank this subcommittee for this opportunity to 
provide testimony on a path forward to ensure that the many Nav- 
ajo families who have suffered as a result of these Federal actions 
can hope for a better life. Thank you. 

[The statement of Walter Phelps follows:] 
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Written Testimony of Walter Phelps 
Chairman, Navajo-Hopi Land Commission 
22""* Navajo Nation Council 

Prepared for the 

United States House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
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Requests: 

1. Provide $21.5 million for relocation. 

2. Provide $20 million for critical needs in the former Bennett Freeze area. 

3. Create incentives for private sector investment and streamline regulation to support 
tribal sovereignty. 

4. Increase oversight of relocation and rental payment processes. 

5. Encourage humanization of the relocation and reconstruction process. 

6. Establishment of DOI Task Force 


Introduction. Chairman Calvert, and honorable members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
this opportunity to provide testimony on behalf of the Navajo Hopi Land Commission of the 
Navajo Nation Council. My name is Walter Phelps, Chairman of the Navajo-Hopi Land 
Commission and a member the 22"“* Navajo Nation Council. The Navajo-Hopi Land 
Commission is entrusted with addressing the ongoing effects of two interrelated policies: first, 
the relocation by the Federal government of nearly 1 5,000 Navajo people off their ancestral 
lands pursuant to the Navajo Hopi Settlement Act; second, the reality of another 12,000 Navajos 
living in the former Bennett Freeze area (FBFA), where a strict 41 -year construction freeze left a 
desperate need for rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


Continuing Harsh Effects of Navajo Relocation. The harsh effects of Navajo relocation 
continue to impact many Navajo families. The Office of Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation 
(ONHIR) is relocating 10-12 households per year with approximately 100 certified applicants 
awaiting the homes they were promised. Perhaps 10 or so of these families are in the contract 
stage and can expect a home in the next year or so; the rest will have to wait for future years. 
Further, ONHIR has increasingly diverted funds away from building homes for certified 
applicants, instead spending its money on fighting applications for certification in a lengthy and 
costly appeals process. Meanwhile approximately 137 applicants await hearings and another 219 
wait to have their applications processed. ONHIR has also enacted new policies without 
consultation with the Navajo Nation, discouraged applicants from seeking relocation benefits, 
and heightened the burden of proof at eligibility hearings. 

ONHIR has conducted these operations without proper oversight and has not had a 
Commissioner since the resignation of Commissioner Kunasek in 1994. The Navajo-Hopi Land 
Commission passed Resolution NHLCO-36-13 (A) on October 24, 2013 requesting President 
Obama appoint a new Commissioner to restore the integrity of ONHIR and once again focus on 
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ONHIR’s mission on accounting for the “adverse social, economic, cultural, and other impacts of 
relocation.” Public Law 93-531 § 13(c){2). 

Redevelopment Required in the Former Bennett Freeze Area. In 1966 Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs Robert Bennett ordered a development “freeze” in a 1.5 million acre area, called 
the former Bennett Freeze area directly affecting nine (9) Navajo Chapter communities in the 
western portion of the Navajo Nation. 

The Administration has noted that “[t]he Bennett Freeze was a product of a long-standing land 
dispute between the Navajo and Hopi reservation boundaries... more than 12,000 Navajo people 
living in the area were subjected to a 41-year freeze on development.... During the freeze era, 
the Navajo people were prohibited from building new homes, schools, health facilities, 
constructing (electricity, water, roads, etc.) and community and economic development 
projects,” Additionally, no Federal, Tribal, or State program could assist communities in the 
Bennett Freeze area by building essential infrastructure. Going back four decades, to the “War 
on Poverty” and the “Great Society Program,” and continuing through numerous Federal 
initiatives addressing poverty and economic hardship in general, as well as programs directed at 
Indians in particular, this area has been effectively ineligible for aid. The Bennett Freeze area 
became locked into the poverty of 1966, making the Beimett Freeze Navajos the “poorest of the 
poor.” The results have been devastating with most homes lacking electricity and running water 
and having limited access to infrastructure, schools, and, therefore, to economic development. 

Thankfully, the two tribes reached agreement, and the 1 1 1th Congress passed legislation 
eliminating language authorizing the Bennett Freeze. The agreement provided that most of the 
area belonged to the Navajo Nation. For the thousands of Navajo families who live there, this 
means that the freeze served no real purpose other than to bring them misery and hardship. 

For the Former Bennett Freeze Area to recover there must be a sustained reconstruction 
program implemented over a decade or more. This would be consistent with the findings of 
the Interior Appropriations Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee in a field 
hearing held in Tuba City, Arizona on July 9, 1993. Currently, the nine (9) Navajo chapters 
have extended lists of projects they need to adequately serve the constituents within their 
areas. In addition to housing and related infrastructure some examples of these pending 
projects include: the need for solid waste transfer station facilities, lire department 
facilities, telecommunication facilities. Assisted Living centers for senior citizens, the need 
for improved community facilities such as cemetery’s and recreation parks. Finding 
resources for proper maintenance and repair of roads within each community is also a 
huge challenge. Although the Navajo Nation believes that the Federal government bears great 
responsibility for these harms to the Navajo people, we also know that full redevelopment and 
recovery ultimately lies in our own hands. In addition to seeking funds for key redevelopment 
programs, we also ask this Subcommittee to support a number of initiatives designed to provide 
transformational changes through private sector partnerships and incentives. 

Requests; 

1. Provide $21.5 million for relocation. 
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In addition to the President’s request of approximately $8.5 million, we ask the Subcommittee to 
allocate an additional $13 million. At $129,000 per home plus approximately $15,000 per house 
its present 90-family backlog. However this money should be explicitly restricted for building 
homes and attendant infrastructure. 

2. Provide $20 million for critical needs in the FBFA 

Some of the most critical needs within the FBFA are the need for housing, safe drinking water, 
community facilities, electricity, quicker access for 91 1 emergency response services and 
adequate telecommunication services in general and other related improvements. The Navajo 
Nation asks the Subcommittee to support an increase in funding for housing and related 
improvements in the FBFA of $20 million in FY 2015, with $10 million out of the BIA Trust 
Natural Resources Account (Natural Resources Subactivity) and $10 million out of the BIA 
Housing Improvement Funds. Notably, the Navajo Hopi Land Commission will be expanding 
its own housing construction and repair services based on revenues from the lands that it 
manages for the benefit of the relocatees. This program may prove more efficient and may be 
the appropriate vehicle for funding efforts in the former Bennett Freeze area. 

3. Create incentives for private sector investment and streamline regulations to 
support tribal sovereignty 

The Navajo Nation asks that this Subcommittee support new incentives to encourage private 
sector investment in the FBFA as well as in areas that have been impacted by the Federal 
relocation of Navajo families. Although legislation to advance such incentives may not strictly 
fall within this Subcommittee’s jurisdiction, as efforts are made to advance and pass such 
legislation this Subcommittee may well be asked to be of assistance. 

Additionally, the Navajo Hopi Land Commission is actively engaged in discussions with key 
members of Congress regarding expanding the HEARTH Act, which allows Tribes to lease their 
lands without having to seek the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to other areas of 
regulation, such as environmental, historic preservation, and housing. These proposals represent 
a direct enhancement of tribal sovereignty within tribal lands and would cut costs by allowing 
tribal regulations to supersede appropriate Federal regulations, rather than duplicate them. 

Again, we would ask that the Subcommittee support the advancement of such legislation, even if 
in its origin it does not fall within the Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. 

4. Increase oversight of relocation and rental payment processes. 

We ask that the Subcommittee support increased oversight over the relocation process. At a rate 
of 10-12 houses per year, with approximately 100 families certified and perhaps another 100 or 
more likely to become certified, it could be another 20 years before every eligible Navajo 
receives the homes promised. In addition to increased funding, discussed below, we request a 
GAO study of ways that ONHIR could be made more efficient and could be reoriented to focus 
on home construction rather than denying eligibility through a costly appeals process. 
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Additionally, we request that the Subcommittee in report language encourage the Department of 
Interior to conduct a study and furnish a report regarding lease payments due from the Navajo 
Nation to the Hopi Tribe (see 25 USC 640d-15(a)). The BIA delays for years in making these 
determinations, resulting in huge interest payment obligations on the part of the Navajo Nation. 

5. Encourage humanization of the relocation and reconstruction process. 

We also ask that the Subcommittee direct the BIA to expand efforts to rehabilitate the former 
Bennett Freeze and to facilitate other technical amendments needed to humanize the relocation 
and reconstruction processes. 

6. DOI Task Force 

We would ask that the Subcommittee include report language that would establish a DOI 
taskforce to undertake a review of Interior programs inclusive of the BIA, BOR, USGS, USFWS, 
OSM, using programs such as Economics and Resource Planning department and Rural Tribal 
Water Projects that would benefit the FBFA and assist the Navajo Nation in creating jobs, 
support workforce development with a goal to strengthen the impacted Navajo chapter 
communities. Congress must also make serious consideration on steps that would effectively 
authorize ONHIR to oversee reconstruction activities within the FBFA, with the Navajo Nation 
having the option of assuming control of those activities that affect Navajo people and lands as 
well as the option of assuming control of the proposed trust fund. 

We also request relief of the Navajo trust fund obligation and reauthorization of the Navajo 
Rehabilitation Trust Fund to be used for developing areas impacted by the Bennett Freeze. 

Conclusion. Although the Navajo-Hopi Land Dispute and Bennett Freeze are painful issues, I 
thank the Subcommittee for this opportunity to provide testimony on a path forward to ensure 
that the many Navajo families who have suffered as a result of these Federal actions can hope for 
a better life. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his statement. I apolo- 
gize, I was out for a few minutes, so I missed most of your state- 
ment, Mr. Shelly. I apologize for that. But I am just curious, how 
many tribal members do you have now? 

Mr. Shelly. We have a total of, off reservation, on reservation, 
about 300,000. And we are foreseeing projecting about 15,000 — 
close to a million. So that is how fast we are growing. And you can- 
not afford us when we get to a million, so you better start doing 
something here right now. 

Mr. Calvert. How many square miles is in the Navajo reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. Shelly. 27,000 square miles. 

Mr. Calvert. 27,000 square 

Mr. Shelly. Um-hum. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Miles. I have been on it a long time 
ago now, but I want — get back over there. Okay. Some questions? 
Ms. McCollum? 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. Mr. Shelly, there was recently, and 
I think you alluded to it in your testimony, a settlement of some 
of the cleanup for some of the uranium mining. Could you gentle- 
men comment on that a little farther? I was at some early meetings 
almost five years ago. Mr. Udall was leading them, and we had to 
get Housing, and EPA, and everybody in a room all around the 
table, because everybody was pointing fingers with each other. 

I know this does not address everything, but do you think the 
process that we have in place is a good way forward? Any sugges- 
tions or comments you might want to give the committee? 

Mr. Shelly. Yeah. The $1 billion that came through, we have 
been fighting for cleanup for years and years. This is an issue that 
the Navajo Nations have been pursuing, and I am glad to hear that 
some part of that settlement for the lawsuit, the people that caused 
the contamination and the open pit mine, have come through with 
a settlement from the judgment of $1 billion for 49 mines only. We 
have over 100 still out there yet, and we are still faced with that. 
We have the EML, which is subsidized by mined coal, and that is 
something that we still need to have that coming through so that 
we can use that money to clean up the rest of the 100. 

One thing I would like to mention here is that this $1 billion for 
cleanup of 49 mines, we had a Superfund. We have been training 
our Navajos to be qualified to work with uranium. It is supposed 
to create jobs for the Navajo people, but we have a Superfund that 
comes through that does training. We have 19 using Superfund, 
and we are trained by the people to handle uranium. This is per- 
taining to Church Rock cleanup. That is the general — going to do 
a cleanup. We are just waiting for a permit to have to go-ahead to 
do it. So, again, through all this program, Superfund training our 
Navajos to understand uranium. 

Believe it or not, we have a large deposit of uranium on the Nav- 
ajo reservation too. I do not put that in there, because it is man- 
dated that we do not talk about uranium. We outlawed that. So 
maybe by educating our young people what uranium is all about, 
and how to handle it, you might open the door for paths. We have 
a rich ore. I will tell you, we are sitting on one of those. So, again, 
it is a creation of jobs, and educating our Navajo people about ura- 
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nium, what they are. See, right now it is unknown to them, so 
what they read in the paper is what it is. So, again, thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Maybe the most honest statement that has ever 
been made in Congress, you cannot afford us. 

Mr. Shelly. We are all growing. Remember that, we reproduce. 
The Lord says 

Mr. Simpson. I was going to make it out to the Navajo reserva- 
tion, I think it was the summer before last now, and it got inter- 
rupted, and we did not get there. But it is a place I still want to 
go, and I am sure members of the committee would still like to go, 
and see it, and talk to you about it on site, because you actually 
learn quite a bit when you are actually out there, rather than talk- 
ing about it right here. 

Mr. Shelly. Call me. 

Mr. Simpson. So if the committee does not go — and I have talked 
with Chairman Calvert, and he is interested also. But this is my 
question. I am still trying to wrap my head around this Navajo 
Hopi land settlement and the commission. 8.5 million dollars is re- 
quested this year, plus you would like 13 million to address the 
backlog in one time funds. 8.5 million, and we are relocating 10 to 
12 families. 

Mr. Phelps. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. Either that is some really expensive homes, or 
there is an awful lot of this money that is not being used to build 
homes, but is being used in court. 

Mr. Phelps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. How do we change that? I have no problem meet- 
ing our obligations, and building homes, and doing the necessary 
things. I really hate spending money in court. How do we address 
that so we can use the resources to actually do some good? 

Mr. Phelps. Am I allowed to answer? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. Please answer. 

Mr. Calvert. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Phelps. Thank you. Honorable Simpson, for your question. 
Yes, that is a big concern to us, because we see it as, the focus of 
a government agency that was established to relocate is now spend- 
ing most of its time processing appeals, and handling, you know, 
the applications that are being submitted are all being challenged 
internally by the agency itself. They have their own attorneys, they 
have their own Judges, all internally, and that is a big concern to 
us. And that is why we do support oversight, and maybe even the 
appointment of a commissioner. There has not been a commissioner 
for over 10 years or 15 years now. There needs to be a commis- 
sioner appointed over the Hopi Indian Relocation Office. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I look forward to working with you as we try 
to resolve this, because I do not think anybody on this committee 
has any problem with doing what we are obligated to do. 

Mr. Phelps. Yeah. 

Mr. Simpson. But we would like the resources at a time of de- 
creasing budgets, and I am trying to find money to build new 
schools among other things in Indian Country, so it is dis- 
appointing to see so few homes being built with the amount of 
money that we are putting into it, which gives us a resistance to 
try to put more money into it. 
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Mr. Calvert. You should look into 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Some language 

Mr. Simpson. I look forward to working with you to solve the 
problem. 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah. Let us hope we streamline this process. 
Okay. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. No, I am good, just 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 

Mr. Moran. I want to thank Mr. Simpson for raising the issue. 
I mean, it just boggles the mind. 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah. Hopefully we can come up with some lan- 
guage, maybe, that will help that process be less crazy. I appreciate 
the two of you being here today, and we look forward to our next 
panel. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Phelps. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Next is Mr. Michael Chavarria, Governor of the 
Santa Clara Pueblo, and Mr. Fred Vallo, Senior, Governor of the 
Acoma Pueblo. 

Mr. Vallo. Acoma. 

Mr. Calvert. Acoma Pueblo. Good morning. 

Mr. Chavarria. Good morning. 

Mr. Vallo. Good morning. 

Mr. Calvert. We are operating under the five minute rule, 
which we have been trying to stick to. So when the green light is 
on, you are fine, and when the yellow light is on, you have got one 
minute left. Kind of gives you the go, and slow down, and stop, or 
hurry up, whatever way you want to look at it. With that, Michael, 
you are recognized. Michael Chavarria, Governor of the Santa 
Clara Pueblo. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

SANTA CLARA PUEBLO 
WITNESS 


MICHAEL CHAVARRIA 

Mr. Chavarria. All right. Good morning. Chairman, members of 
the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you 
today. What I said in my native language, which is Tewa, is thank 
you for the opportunity for being here, and that, as we move for- 
ward, we work together on these various issues, come together 
from the local agency here to Washington, D.C. 

My name is J. Michael Chavarria. I am the Governor of Santa 
Clara Pueblo, but also serve as Chairman for the eight Northern 
Indian Pueblos Council there in New Mexico. I will testify on four 
areas this morning. First is the emergency disaster funding, appro- 
priations for the IHS joint venture construction program. Talk a lit- 
tle bit on the Tribal Forest Protection Act, stewardship contracting, 
and then IHS and BIA. 

In the summer of 2011, Santa Clara Pueblo was impacted by the 
Las Conchas Fire. At the time, in 2011, it was the largest fire in 
New Mexico history. Although no lives were lost, many of our tradi- 
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tional cultural properties, watershed, our commercial timber, was 
impacted by the fire. Roughly 16,000 acres were impacted by this 
fire in 2011. The Santa Clara Canyon is our spiritual sanctuary, 
a place that we hold dear to our hearts. 

Santa Clara Pueblo has been impacted by four fires over the last 
decade. These fires stem from coming off the reservation, and that 
is why we are looking into how do we get appropriations for the 
stewardship contracting and Tribal Forest Protection Act. This Act 
was enacted in 2004. Public Law 108-278 authorizes the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior to give special consideration to 
tribally proposed stewardship contracting on Forest Service or 
BLM lands which border, or are adjacent to, Indian trust land to 
protect the Indian trust resource from fire, disease, and other 
threats coming from forests and BLM lands. 

The stewardship contracting is very important to empower the 
tribes as a caretaker to protect the tribal lands, but also the tradi- 
tional cultural properties from future impacts, such as fire, so we 
urge the committee to support the expansion and appropriations of 
this program, both at the Department of Agriculture and the Inte- 
rior. 

Santa Clara Pueblo is also engaged in discussions with the In- 
dian Health Service, or Santa Fe Service Unit, in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, talking about refunding the joint venture construction pro- 
gram for the Indian Health Service. From 2007 to 2009, our annual 
patient visits at the Health Center in Santa Clara, from 2007 was 
14,878, and in 2009, jumped up to 27,000, roughly 87 percent. Our 
little facility is not in a position to handle those extra patients com- 
ing to the Santa Clara Health Center. Santa Clara is looking at 
constructing a new health facility, however, we need some funding 
in the joint venture program which will provide the IHS to provide 
staffing for this facility. 

Right now our staffing needs is very important. We do have an 
adult day care regional facility there in Santa Clara Pueblo, but in 
order to help grandma and grandpa, and our constituents, we do 
need an additional health care facility to cover those 87 percent of 
additional patients we are seeing. Right now Santa Clara Pueblo 
has retained consultants to give us advice and to design a new fa- 
cility. 

And then, also, looking at the least payments, I know right now 
there is a joint venture program. If the tribe builds it, there are 
staffing needs, but yet the tribe cannot recoup any costs through 
any type of lease payments through this joint venture program. 

The Tribal Forest Protection Act, as I mentioned, is very impor- 
tant. This is going to protect our future remaining green stands of 
timber, the impact of our commercial forest. So right now we still 
face the imminent threat of flooding. We have four Presidential dis- 
aster declarations there Santa Clara Pueblo, totaling $200 million. 
Our match is almost $10 million to cover those four disasters. 
Right now, working with FEMA, we are part of the National Dis- 
aster Recovery Framework, NDRF. This framework helps to then 
bring in all the agencies, utilizing their existing authorities within 
to help support these mitigation efforts on behalf of the Pueblo. 

My biggest need today is a temporary dam to be constructed 
through the advance measures program from the Corps of Engi- 
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neers as a temporary type of structure, which is $40 million. 
Through this advance measures program, within the existing au- 
thority of the Corps, hopefully allow, then, the Pueblo to build this 
facility at 100 percent Federally funded. 

As I mentioned, if we add on another 40 million, that brings us 
now to $240 million in damages. My tribe is in a financial hardship 
at this time. We have also partnered with the Corps to the 205 au- 
thority, to the 203 authority. We looked at various existing authori- 
ties within. One of the things we are looking at, though, is through 
WRDA, Water Resources Development Act, is to see if there are 
any languages to then limit that cost match, or find out how the 
tribe can be in a position to cover these type of costs. 

We are in a life and death situation. I do not know what to ex- 
pect, knock on wood, this upcoming what we call monsoon season, 
from July through September. But with the Corps, what they say 
a 100 year flood event, 20,000 cubic feet per second coming down 
a little creek, while on a given day, it is only five to seven cubic 
feet per second. So where is that other additional 12,000 CFS going 
to go? Well, that is going to impact our adult day care center, our 
tribal government, our Head Start, our day school, community 
members, where they do not have any type of flood insurance. 

So it is very important that we look at these different authorities 
that we do have as a trustee from the Federal agencies to support 
our needs there in Santa Clara Pueblo. We appreciate the 100 per- 
cent of the contract support cost to support the BIA and IHS, how- 
ever, I feel that we need new monies to be appropriated, because 
right now it was given back to both IHS and BIA to look at the 
100 percent coming from the direct funding we got in the current 
FY ’14 budget. So I think we need to find new ways of how do we 
get new monies in there, because we have got to take within our 
direct budgets, we are not in a position to adequately provide the 
program services 

Mr. Calvert. We will take a look at that. 

Mr. Chavarria. And I thank you. 

[The statement of Michael Chavarria follows:] 
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Testimony of 

J. Michael Chavarria, Governor 
Santa Clara Pueblo 
Before the 

House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
Thursday, April 7, 2014 

Introduction. Thank you. Chairman Simpson, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the 
Subcommittee, for this opportunity to testify on the FY 2015 Federal budget. My name is J. 
Michael Chavarria. 1 am the Governor of the Santa Clara Pueblo. My testimony will focus on: 

• Emergency Disaster Funding. 

• Building New Health Facilities - Funding the Joint Venture Construction Program. 

As the Subcommittee works on the FY 2015 Interior appropriations budget, I would urge your 
continued commitment to fulfilling the Federal trust responsibility. In very important ways, this 
Subcommittee is empowered to do the most in that regard by providing adequate funding to meet 
the basic needs of Indian country. We appreciate that the Subcommittee has sought to increase 
funding levels in the past. In this age of sequestration, we urge you to continue this support to 
offset the effects of sequestration, which unfairly and disproportionately fall on Indian Country. 

Las Conchas Wildfire. In the summer of 201 1 , the Santa Clara Pueblo was devastated by the 
Las Conchas Fire, at that time the largest wildfire in New Mexico history. Although mercifully 
no lives were lost and no homes were burned, we saw our traditional and treasured homeland and 
spiritual sanctuary, the Santa Clara Canyon, practically destroyed. We estimate that more than 
16,000 acres of our forest lands burned in this fire and, together with the lands that we lost in the 
Oso Complex Fire of 1998 and the Cerro Grande Fire of 2000, 80% of our forests and a huge 
part of our heritage has been destroyed. The fire burned thousands of acres of our traditional 
lands that are outside our current reservation and that continue to hold cultural sites and 
resources of great importance to us. This area encompasses our lands of origin, the P’opii Khanu 
- the headwaters of our Santa Clara Creek, and numerous cultural and traditional sites. 

The loss of the forest is devastating to wildlife and wildlife habitat, recreational resources, and to 
the purity of our water - which we use for irrigation and many traditional purposes. In the last 
decade we have faced four forest fires that have threatened our forests - the Oso, Cerro Grande, 
South Fork and Las Conchas fires - and none of them originated on our lands. Although fate 
plays its part, we have suffered horrible consequences largely due to the failure of others to 
properly guard in some fashion against causing a fire. Throughout this tragedy, the Santa Clara 
people have shown extraordinary courage and determination to persevere and to begin the long 
road to recovery so that, while my generation may never see the canyon in its glory again, that 
will not be said of the next generation. 

Awaiting the Next Disaster - Post-Fire Flooding. Because the Santa Clara Canyon has been 
stripped of its vegetation, the Pueblo is at tremendous risk of flooding. Over 50% of the Santa 
Clara Pueblo watershed burned during the Las Conchas fire. Due to the high severity of the 
bum, there has been a dramatic reduction in the infiltration rates in the burned area - the soil is 
now what is termed by soil scientists as “hydrophobic.” This has resulted in a four-to eight-fold 
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increased runoff and sediment/debiis flow into the Santa Clara Creek, posing a severe threat to 
the lives and safety of the people of Santa Clara Pueblo and increasing the potential for 
widespread property damage. The channel through Santa Clara Pueblo no longer has the 
conveyance capacity necessary to safely pass large post-fire flows. Hundreds of residential 
structures, as well as several public structures are at risk from flood and debris flows if more 
action is not taken. 

Indeed, since that fire, the Pueblo has been the subject of four Presidential Disaster Declarations, 
principally involving catastrophic flooding. This flooding has wiped out the existing water 
control structures within the canyon. As a result, the Pueblo is in greater danger today of a 
catastrophic flood that could result in a major loss of life and property than it was in the 
immediate aftermath of the fire. This danger, which as a statistical certainty will occur, hangs 
over the head of the Pueblo every moment of the day during the monsoonal season. 

The Army Corps has recommended the construction of a dam within the canyon. We urge that 
this activity be funded and commenced immediately, using emergency funding, if necessary. 
We are only at the beginning of the flood mitigation and forest recovery effort. The fire has 
raised numerous, interrelated, short and long-term concerns for Santa Clara and other 
surrounding communities, almost all of which intersect with Federal laws and 
regulations. During the summer monsoon season, every afternoon, we will face the threat of a 
thunderstorm that will send torrents of water and debris down the Santa Clara Canyon and Creek, 
creating a huge risk of dam failure and catastrophic flooding for our homes, public buildings and 
irrigation system. This disaster is not just a potential; with the current lack of protection in place, 
it will happen. As American citizens, this is unacceptable. The federal government has it within 
its power to appropriate funds towards mitigating an inevitable flood event that is the direct 
result of improperly maintained federal lands. With no action, the flood will happen; it will cause 
millions of dollars of damage and potentially the loss of human life. We request a dam project 
for the safety of our citizens and the protection of our community. 

We must address the environmental impacts of this fire. This includes the physical health 
impacts from the huge quantities of smoke, as well as the devastating emotional impact to our 
community of such a great loss. It also includes water quality impacts as tons of ash, debris and 
other materials flow into the Santa Clara Creek affecting fisheries, wildlife consumption, 
agriculture and cultural uses, and safety issues within our Santa Clara Canyon due to the 
destabilized landscape resulting in falling boulders and dead and down trees. This runoff flows 
into the Rio Grande, affecting water quahty for communities like Santa Fe that are downstream 
or that use the Rio Grande. We are still assessing how to recover from the loss of an 
unprecedented amount of cultural resources and sites, from damage to sacred places, to the loss 
of animal and plant species that have been integral to Santa Clara cultural and spiritual practices 
for generations. Santa Clara has suffered extended financial impacts from the direct efforts to 
address the fire, as well as the closure of Puye Cliff Dwellings, and subsequent reduction in arts 
and crafts sales due to the decline in tourists and visitors to our hotel. To protect the remaining 
20% of our forests, we need fire suppression resources. Finally, we must address the long term 
restoration of the forests. This is a project that we anticipate will take several decades but one to 
which we have already set our minds. 
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Fighting Wildfires: Further Implementation of the Tribal Forest Protection Act. The Tribal 
Forest Protection Act (Public Law 108-278) authorizes the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior 
to give special consideration to tribally-proposed Stewardship Contracting or other projects on 
Forest Service or BLM land bordering or adjacent to Indian trust land in order to protect the 
Indian trust resources from fire, disease, or other threat coming off of that Forest Service or BLM 
land. These stewardship agreements are an important tool for fighting the ever-growing threat of 
wildfires in the West. In New Mexico, where the Santa Clara Pueblo has experienced devastating 
consequences from four wildfires over the last 20 years, all of which originated off of tribal lands, 
the wider use of such agreements could have greatly mitigated the impact of these 
fires. Empowering tribal governments as caretakers to protect tribal lands by managing adjacent 
federal lands is a smart policy. 

Santa Clara urges the Committee to support the expansion of this program by both the 
Department of Agriculture and by the Department of the Interior. 


Developing a New Health Facility - Refunding the Joint Venture Construction Program of 
the Indian Health Service. The Santa Clara Health Center (SCHC) was built in 1981 and was 
not designed for the number of patients presently seen there. From FY 2007 to FY 2009, annual 
patient visits to the Health Center surged from 14,878 to 27,884, or 87%. Such a dramatic 
increase in patient visits has pushed the Health Center well beyond its capacity to effectively 
serve its clients. Santa Clara has retained consultants to advise on the design of a new facility. 
Santa Clara has approached the Indian Health Service about participating in the Joint Venture 
Construction Program, which provides that if a tribe provides a facility, the Indian Health 
Service will commit for a minimum of 20 years to staff and equip that facility. The program is 
very successful but completely reliant on Congress making the financial commitment to the 
staffing levels. Santa Clara has been advised by the IHS that they only have such a commitment 
for three more facilities, which are already in the works, and that Congress would have to renew 
its financial commitment for additional tribes to participate in this program. Santa Clara asks 
that Congress make that commitment. 

Conclusion. Never again in our lifetime will we see our traditional and treasured homeland and 
spiritual sanctuary, the Santa Clara Canyon, as we have known it. It will take generations for our 
community and lands to recover from the devastation of this fire. But this is our only homeland; 
it is the place we have been entrusted with since time immemorial. While we intend to devote 
the resources we can to the healing of our land and the protection of our community we do not 
have the resources to do it alone. We turn in this hour of need to our Federal trustee and ask for 
your sustained assistance in addressing this calamity and assuring the remediation of our sacred 
homeland. At the same time, we ask the Congress to support the Joint Venture Construction 
Program so that Santa Clara, and other tribes, through their own commitment of financial 
resources, can speed the improvement of health facilities in Indian Country. We also ask 
Congress to address the other budget needs set forth in this testimony. 
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Mr. Calvert. I appreciate your opening statement. 

Next, Mr. Fred Vallo, Senior. You are recognized. 

Monday, April 7, 2014. 

ACOMA PUEBLO 

WITNESS 


FRED VALLO, SR. 

Mr. Vallo. Thank you. Chairman. I just have a small presen- 
tation this morning. You have received my written statements, and 
there is more detail in that written statement. However, I do want 
to express that I represent a small tribe of Pueblo in Southwest 
New Mexico, the Pueblo of Acoma, and, contrary to the Navajo Na- 
tion, you can still afford us. I represent about 4,800 of my tribal 
members, and my governorship is appointed. I am not a politician. 
I do not run for the office. It is just, you are it this year, so I am 
it. 

Thank you again. Chairman Calvert, and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to testify before your subcommittee. As 
this subcommittee understands, the relationship between the 
United States and the tribes is unique. Because of the course of 
history, there has arisen a trust responsibility on behalf of the 
United States to supporting Native tribes in our efforts to develop 
and maintain thriving, healthy communities, as you have heard my 
brothers from other tribal nations. Regrettably, that responsibility 
has not been fully met. 

Although I would like to thank this subcommittee for frequently 
proposing increased funding levels for Federal Indian programs, I 
ask again the subcommittee to consider what it would take to fully 
meet that responsibility and to stand strong in defense of America’s 
first commitment, which is to its native peoples. 

Tribes are not like any other groups within American society. We 
are sovereign governments, and have a government to government 
relationship with the United States. I do not know if you know 
this, every Pueblo governor carries a cane from Abraham Lincoln 
which was specifically presented to the governors 150 years ago to 
acknowledge our sovereign authority over our lands and our people. 
This was carried over as a symbol and affirmation from the Span- 
ish government, and the Mexican government, and then the United 
States. The cane is a symbol of our status and the commitment of 
the United States to protect and respect our sovereign rights, as 
well as to support the well-being of our communities. That commit- 
ment is also embodied in the Federal budget. 

I would like to emphasize several points, and there are more spe- 
cifics in my written testimony as well. First, BIA funding has de- 
clined as a percentage of overall Federal budget since 1995, at 35 
percent. In years of plenty, we received smaller increases. Now we 
must bear the full burden of sequestration. 

Second, we need support to address crumbling infrastructure and 
build critical new infrastructure. Acoma is bisected by a major 
transcontinental rail line, with over 80 freight trains and various 
passenger trains passing through the reservation every day, but no 
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bridge over the tracks. Acoma has experienced significant safety 
issues, as the hospital and the other emergency response folks are 
on the other side of the tracks, while the school, the Head Start, 
and main communities are located on the southern part of the rail- 
road tracks. 

Third, the smaller IHS hospitals are the front line of healthcare 
in Indian Country, and need your support. Acoma’s health facility 
provides critical care services to the Pueblos of Laguna and Acoma, 
as well as some of the Navajo Nation’s small communities. How- 
ever, the quality and quantity of services offered at this facility has 
declined markedly in recent years, resulting in an adverse effect on 
the health status of the Pueblos, which already suffer from high 
rates of diabetes, and other serious medical conditions. The seques- 
ter only make this much worse. 

Fourth, there is a need to increase funding for cultural preserva- 
tion before irreversible development errors are made. For example, 
Acoma remains deeply concerned about the potential impact of re- 
newed uranium mining on Mount Taylor, a mountain sacred to the 
Acoma people, and some of the neighbor tribes. Acoma believes 
that the mining companies in the United States have an ongoing 
obligation to clean up the environmental damage created by past 
uranium mining. Also, it is very important to increase funding to 
the tribal historic preservation office program within the National 
Park Service to assure cultural preservation issues are fully ad- 
dressed, especially when massive development is proposed. 

Fifth, the Johnson-O’Malley Program provides supplementary 
educational programs for Indian children attending public schools 
by promoting student achievement, and incorporating Native 
American languages, and culturally based educational activities 
into the learning process. This is a worthy program, and should be 
fully funded. Finally, the Acoma supports the Carcieri fix, even 
though we are not directly affected by this issue. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank you for this opportunity to 
provide testimony before this Subcommittee. Your work is of great 
importance to America’s Native peoples, and is greatly appreciated. 
Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Fred Vallo, Sr. follows:] 
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Written Testimony of 
Fred S. Vallo Sr., Governor 
Pueblo of Acoma 

House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
FY 2015 Federal Indian Programs Budget 
Monday, April 7, 2014 


Requests for additional funding and/or support: 

1. 35% Relative Decline in Federal Spending on BIA Programs 

2. Indian Roads and Bridges 

3. Smaller IHS Hospitals 

4. Cultural Preservation 

5. Water Resources Studies 

6. Traditional Irrigation Systems 

7. Johnson O’Malley Program 

8. Carcieri “Fix” 

Introduction. The Acoma people are an ancient people. We have lived at Acoma Sky 
City, our mesa-top home, for at least 1000 years, making it the oldest continuously 
inhabited community in the United States. We are proud to be U.S. citizens and proud 
that we retain the culture, language and beliefs of our ancestors from a time long before 
the establishment of the United States. Acoma Sky City is the heart of our community. 
Acoma religious, cultural and social life revolves around Acoma Sky City, both on a 
daily basis and during festival times. Acoma Sky City is one of only 28 National Trust 
for Historic Preservation sites, and has received numerous other designations including 
National Landmark status and listing as a World Heritage Site. One of the youngest 
historic buildings at Acoma Sky City is a Spanish mission that is, itself, over 360 years 
old. However, far older structures remain, with the oldest integrated into a three-story 
row of adobe buildings just off Sky City’s central plaza. Based on our research, these 
traditional Acoma homes are likely the oldest continuously inhabited homes in the United 
States, 

The Trust Responsibility. As this Subcommittee understands, the relationship between 
the United States and Indian Tribes is unique. Because of the course of history, there has 
arisen a trust responsibility on behalf of the United States to support Indian Tribes in our 
efforts to develop and maintain thriving, healthy communities. Regrettably, that 
responsibility has not been fully met, although I would like to thank this Subcommittee 
for frequently proposing increased funding levels for Federal Indian programs. I ask the 
Subcommittee to consider what it would take to fully meet that responsibility and to stand 
strong in defense of America’s first commitment, which is to its Native peoples. 

The Lincoln Canes and the Govemment-to-Government Relationship. Additionally, 
Tribes are not like other groups within American society. We are sovereign governments 
and have a govemment-to-govemment relationship with the United States. Every Pueblo 
governor carries a cane from Abraham Lincoln, which was specifically presented to the 
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governors 150 years ago to acknowledge our sovereign authority over our lands and our 
people. This cane i.s a physical embodiment of the recognition of our status and of the 
commitment of the United States to protect and respect our sovereign rights, as well as to 
support the well-being of our communities. 


For most of the budget areas set forth below, I have set forth a description of a real-life 
example from yVcoma of the need. 


1. 35% Relative Decline in Federal Spending on BIA Programs. Set forth below is a 
chart from an article that appeared in Indian Country Today. As you can readily see, as a 
percentage of the overall Federal budget, BIA funding has declined from 1 995 to 2011 by 
35%! Basically, funding for other Federal programs has risen substantially in that period, 
but the BIA programs have not received a proportionate increase! 



2. Indian Roads and Bridges - addressing crumbling infrastructure and building 
critical new infrastructure: 

Mesa Hill Bridge - A Growing Safety Concern. Acoma is bisected by a major 
trans-continenlal rail line. With over 80 large trains passing through the 
reservation everyday, but no bridge over the tracks, Acoma has experienced 
significant safety issues as the hospital is on the north-side of the tracks, while the 
school. Head Start, government and Acoma housing areas are on the south-side. 
Acoma .seeks inclusion of the Mesa Hilt Bridge as a Funding priority in the 
Highway Act reauthorization legislation. 

3. Smaller IHS Hospitals - Funding Health Care at the Front Line. 

Turning Around The Indian Health Service Hospital At Acoma. The Acoma- 
Canoncito-Laguna Indian Health Services Facility (ACL hospital) provides 
critical health care services to the Pueblo of Laguna and the Pueblo of Acoma, as 
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well as services to the 1-40 corridor and to surrounding communities. However, 
the quality and quantity of services offered by the ACL hospital has declined 
markedly in recent years, resulting in an adverse effect on the health status of the 
two Pueblos, which already suffer from high rates of diabetes and other serious 
medical conditions. ACL officials recently informed Acoma that there are over 
50 unfilled positions at the hospital. Acoma and Laguna continue to examine the 
option of t^ing over management of the hospital. It is Acoma’s sense that the 
IHS has made a calculation that it is more economically efficient to fund a 
handful of centralized facilities, then to maintain standards at the smaller facilities 
located in many Indian communities. While that might be economically efficient, 
it comes at the price of providing quality care within many Native communities, 
forcing patients to travel substantial distances and thus creating one more hurdle 
to assuring adequate care. 

4. Cultural Preservation - A need to fund this area before irreversible development 

errors are made. 

Uranium Mining On Mt. Taylor. Acoma remains deeply concerned about the 
potential impact of renewed uranium mining on Mt. Taylor - a mountain sacred to 
the Acoma people. Our past experience teaches us that uranium mining is 
dangerous to individuals, to families and to communities. Mining proponents 
claim that uranium mining can “now” be done safely, but so far they have just 
asserted that this is so, they have not demonstrated that it is so, much less 
demonstrating it to the high degree of scientific certainty necessary to allay 
Acoma concerns. Acoma has engaged in direct discussions with the mining 
companies and asked them to support additional hydrologic studies, as well as to 
work with Acoma to prevent damage to cultural sites. Acoma asks that Federal 
officials assure that no short cuts are taken in examining mining proposals and 
that they urge the mining companies to work closely with Native communities to 
fully address their concerns. Acoma believes that the mining companies and the 
United States have an ongoing obligation to clean up the environmental damage 
created by past uranium mining. Attempts to link such clean up to the start up of 
new mining operations are morally faulty. The obligation to clean up is 
independent of the question of whether renewed mining should be allowed. It is 
very important to increase funding to the Tribal Historic Preservation Officer 
program within the National Park Service to assure cultural preservation issues 
are fully addressed. 

5. Water Resources Studies - in the Arid West Water is Gold. 

Water Resources Development Act Reauthorization - Cost Waivers. Acoma 
supports amending WRDA to provide a waiver of up to $500,000 for the tribal 
share on watershed studies. Acoma and other tribes cannot afford the current 
50% cost match and yet these studies are critically important before other 
development can advance. 

6. Traditional Irrigation Systems. 
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Rio Grande Pueblos Irrigation Infrastructure Improvement Act Funding. 

Congress enacted the Pueblo Irrigation Infrastructure Act as Section 9106 of the 
Omnibus Public Land Management Act of 2009, That Act directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct a study of the irrigation infrastructure of the Rio Grande 
Pueblos. It also authorized the funding of projects to correct deficiencies 
identified by that study. The implementation of this Act will favorably affect 
Pueblo traditional lifestyle and culture, which for hundreds of years has been 
based on agriculture and irrigated lands. However, minimal funding has been 
allocated for implementation of this Act. Acoma requests that this Act receive 
substantial funding. 

7. Johnson O’Malley Program. The JOM programs provides supplementary 
educational service/assistance to meet the unique and specialized educational needs of 
Indian children attending Public Schools by promoting student achievement and 
incorporating Native American languages and culturally based educational activities in 
the learning process. In 1995 the Bureau of Indian Affairs froze the student count, 
effectively placing a moratorium on the establishment of new JOM programs despite that 
the fact that the Indian student population has increased overall and more school district 
have been established. The Johnson-O’Malley Program is the only federal program that 
by law (25 CFR Part 273) gives “vested authority” to the parent committees to design and 
implement their own JOM programs. Based on a need assessment, each plan is tailored 
to meet the unique and specialized educational needs of Pueblo children to ensure that 
they reach their educational goals. 

8. Support the Carcieri “Fix.” Although there is no question that Acoma was “under 
Federal jurisdiction” in 1934, and thus is not subject to the immediate harmful effects of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in Carcieri v. Salazar, it is still important that this holding 
be overturned by Congressional legislation. The President has included Carcieri “fix” 
language in his FY 2014 budget, and this Committee strongly supported “fix” language 
earlier, including it within the FY 201 1 appropriations bill. Passing this legislation is the 
right thing to do, and will help prevent numerous jurisdictional and other uncertainties 
that would hamper many of our fellow tribes. 

Conclusion. Thank you for this opportunity to provide testimony before this 
Subcommittee. Your work is of great importance to America’s Native peoples and it is 
greatly appreciated. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. Mr. — am 
I pronouncing your name correctly — Chavarria? 

Mr. Chavarria. That is correct. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Temporary dam, I have worked with the 
Corps of Engineers, and Mr. Simpson over the years, he chairs the 
Energy and Water Committee, but 

Mr. Chavarria. Um-hum. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. I cannot imagine the Corps of Engi- 
neers doing anything less than a permanent dam as a temporary 
dam. That is probably one of the problems you are enduring, be- 
cause they have to build it for the worst case scenario, supposedly. 

Mr. Chavarria. That is correct. 

Mr. Calvert. So a temporary dam, in effect, would be a 

Mr. Chavarria. Permanent. 

Mr. Calvert. Permanent facility, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Chavarria. Yeah. That is where we are kind of going, be- 
cause of the life expectancy, 20 years. So 20 years or less, it will 
be a temporary. 20 years or more, it will be a permanent, just de- 
pending on the stabilization of the environment. 

Mr. Calvert. So why are you referring to it as a temporary dam? 

Mr. Chavarria. Because right now that is the terminology we 
are using to get the advance measures program to fund 100 percent 
of the funding. 

Mr. Calvert. Does the Corps refer to it as a temporary facility 
also? 

Mr. Chavarria. They referred to it as a temporary, but now they 
are switching to a permanent type of structure because of the life 
expectancy of that dam. 

Mr. Calvert. I see. Any other questions for this panel? Ms. 
McCollum? 

Ms. McCollum. Along that line, if I understood correctly, if the 
dam is temporary, there is one funding stream; if it is permanent, 
it is another funding stream; and you would be best served out of 
the temporary funding stream because your cost share would be 
different? 

Mr. Chavarria. That is correct. 100 percent if it is temporary, 
25 percent if it is full, or permanent. 

Ms. McCollum. Wow. 

Mr. Chavarria. In addition to the 200 million that we have al- 
ready sustained in damages. That is why we want it temporary. 

Mr. Calvert. If the gentlelady would yield, is there money com- 
ing out of FEMA for this? 

Mr. Chavarria. This is 100 percent under the advance measures 
program under the Corps. The other program, 200 million, is com- 
ing under FEMA, to them do our match at the 25 percent. 

Mr. Calvert. I see. Interesting. 

Mr. Chavarria. And right now, because there is no type of struc- 
ture between 25 miles in our community, that is why we are look- 
ing at a temporary type of facility, 24/7 type of operation, to have 
this in place before the next monsoon season, to protect our com- 
munity. 

Ms. McCollum. On the property, when the forest fire went 
through, sometimes forest fires burn everything clear, sometimes 
things are left that can become tinder again. Do you need help with 
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cleaning anything up in case another fire came through, or is there 
funding available for you for that? 

Mr. Chavarria. Yes, we do, and that is why that stewardship 
contracting, the Tribal Forest Protection Act, would be very impor- 
tant, because those are adjacent to our land. Right now we did get 
some emergency funding through BIA for emergency stabilization, 
but because we have not seen any stabilization, we are in a posi- 
tion to request additional funds. Right now, with such a high burn 
intensity fire, it is just all down to bedrock. There is not even no 
sediment. 

Ms. McCollum. Okay. Thank you. And to the governor of 
Acoma, Mr. Vallo, we were out there, so we saw the division with 
the railroad tracks. I was on the city council of a city that, when 
it was first built, was divided literally in half by railroad tracks, 
same thing that you are talking about. Now it is a freeway. It took 
us 46 years, but we finally got a bridge across for our emergency 
vehicles. Has there been any movement, any discussion at all, in 
the transportation departments that you work with about providing 
a bridge? 

Mr. Vallo. We are planning a bridge across one part of our 
lands, and we have the New Mexico Department of Transportation 
that — highways, as well as the railway assisting in our plans to 
build a bridge. So we are inviting folks from all over, hopefully 
funders, that will make this come true. We invite you as well to 
a forum we are having in August to talk about the bridge. And it 
is going to be costly. So far it is running around 28 million, but it 
will really provide for access to our hospital, and other emergency 
vehicles. So it is something that is greatly needed. 

Ms. McCollum. So, sir, we are seeing a vast increase in rail 
transportation in my part of the country. Are you seeing the fre- 
quency of the trains coming closer and closer together, or trains 
being longer than in the past? 

Mr. Vallo. We have. There is all kinds of activity on the railway. 
There are cars of oil, more oil coming through there. There is more 
coal coming mainly through the west, looks like, and there is a lot 
of activity. The study of 80 trains per day was done two years ago. 

Ms. McCollum. So it is going to be higher than that now? 

Mr. Vallo. It is probably much higher 

Ms. McCollum. And maybe the trains themselves even longer, 
as well as more of them? 

Mr. Vallo. Yes. I believe they are limited to, like, a two mile 

Ms. McCollum. Right. 

Mr. Vallo [continuing]. Stretch. 

Ms. McCollum. Right. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Schuster is working on a freight movement 
section in his bill that hopefully he is going to have up next year. 
I doubt if we get it done this year. Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Simpson. I would just say what we need is restoration dol- 
lars for those fire ravaged areas across the country. And, unfortu- 
nately, with the way we currently fund wildfires, we use all the 
funds to do restoration and hazardous fuels, reduction, and every- 
thing else fighting the wildfires. So there is actually a bill in Con- 
gress to try to address that. Anyway 

Mr. Calvert. CBO apparently sent it to 
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Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Fiscal 

Mr. Simpson. CBO said it is a neutral score. All we are trying 
to do is manage the account differently. 

Mr. Chavarria. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. But that is neither here nor there. Stewardship 
contracting, I had not thought about that before, but it is a pro- 
gram that we tried to get authorized again, and again, and again, 
but, because of the way we score things around here, it was almost 
impossible to do. But in the Farm Bill they made that permanent, 
didn’t they? I thought it was permanent for stewardship con- 
tracting in the future. I thought it went beyond one year. Yeah. 

And the main reason is, if you are going to go out and do stew- 
ardship contracting, it is a multiple year, that is correct, sort of 
thing. But I would think that would be a very valuable thing, for 
tribes to be able to enter into MOUs with the Forest Service, or 
BLM, or whoever are the adjacent property owners to actually do 
some management, and you might find other partners that want to 
participate also, whether they are environmental groups, whether 
it is a local county, or something like that. I think this has some 
opportunity to be very, very beneficial to how we manage these 
public lands, particularly around the reservations, but also in gen- 
eral. 

So that is an interesting concept that you brought up. I had not 
thought about it with the concept of a tribe doing a stewardship 
contracting provision. 

Mr. Chavarria. Yes, Chairman of the Committee. Right now we 
do have some management within the Valles Caldera, same type 
of situation for a beaver habitat restoration. And so our thing is 
just go to ahead on the forest lands and BLM just to do the haz- 
ardous fuel reduction, but looking at the protection of the tradi- 
tional cultural properties on the watershed that we still have 
the 

Mr. Calvert. Do you have any beavers down there? 

Mr. Chavarria. We have beavers. 

Mr. Calvert. Do you really? 

Mr. Chavarria. Yes. Valles Caldera is 10,000 elevation 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah. 

Mr. Chavarria [continuing]. And so, because of this fire, it wiped 
out both our projects on the reservation and in the Valles Caldera, 
so it is a matter of going back and doing the restoration efforts. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you both for being here today. I appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you both for being here, and we appreciate 
all our panelists today, and we will come back to order two o’clock. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Chavarria. All right. Thank you. 
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Monday, April 7, 2014. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Calvert. The hearing will please come to order. 

Good afternoon, and welcome to the second of four public witness 
hearings over the next two days, specifically for American Indian 
and Alaskan Native programs under the jurisdiction of the Interior 
and Environment Appropriations Subcommittee. I especially want 
to welcome the distinguished tribal elders and leaders testifying 
today, and in the audience. I can assure you that your voices are 
heard and that this Subcommittee will continue to be as responsive 
to your concerns as possible. Even though the wheels of change 
turn much slower around here than we would like, I would ask 
that you continue to communicate with the Subcommittee through- 
out the budget process, not just for the 5 minutes we have here 
today. And you probably know that because of the large number of 
Native Americans that have come to the Nation’s capital, we are 
operating under a 5-minute rule so we can hear from all the wit- 
nesses and then have hopefully some time for some questions after 
your testimony. So when the green light is on, that means that you 
have gone through 4 minutes. When the yellow light is on, that 
means you have a minute left to finish your testimony. So we 
would appreciate if everybody tries to stay within that timeline. 
And with that, the first person I am going to recognize is Mr. 
Moran, the Ranking Member. 

Mr. Moran. I think we should move on. We are here to listen 
to the people we are elected to serve on this Committee, so let’s 
just move ahead with the witness testimony. It has been very good 
and compelling, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having — ena- 
bling all of these tribes to have a hearing. There was a time when 
they didn’t all get an opportunity to speak before the Sub- 
committee. I appreciate your accommodating all of them. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. I appreciate that. Thank you. Ms. Angela Barney 
Nez, Executive Director of the, and if I pronounce this correctly. 
Dine Bi Oita School Board Association. Close? 

Ms. Nez. Yes. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay, good. Thank you. You are recognized for 5 
minutes. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

DINE BI OLTA school BOARD ASSOCIATION 
WITNESS 


ANGELA BARNEY NEZ 

Ms. Nez. Thank you, Mr. Chair. My name is Angela Barney 
Nez 

Mr. Calvert. Is the red light on? Push that button. 

Ms. Nez. Okay. My name is Angela Barney Nez. I am the Direc- 
tor for the Dine Bi Oita School Board Association. We are an orga- 
nization that represents the local community school boards on the 
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Navajo Nation. There are currently 66 federally funded schools, 
and 34 of them are operated by a grant. 

My testimony will focus on four areas and not specifically a com- 
prehensive look at the fiscal year 2015 budget. However, we would 
like to report that we expect the Interior is requesting a mere 1.3 
percent increase in BIA in a year when we are trying to rebuild 
from the damaging effects of sequestration. 

But first I would like to talk about, Mr. Chair, is administrative 
cost grants, and Dine Bi Oita School Board Association respectfully 
requests that $73.3 million is appreciated. However, it is not 
enough to meet the needs of the schools in this budget category. 

BIE realignment, Mr. Chair and Committee Members, Dine Bi 
Oita respectfully requests the Committee provide oversight to en- 
sure the Department of Interior plans for restructuring the man- 
agement and support services of the BIA and the BIE are con- 
sistent with the authorizing statute. And under Education Program 
Enhancement, the BIE has received $12 million for year for several 
years to provide technical assistance to the schools. The Dine Bi 
Oita School Board Association requests that the committee specify 
no less than $5 million for the funding for education programming 
enhancements to be set aside for contracting with tribes and tribal 
organizations for the establishment of federal tribal partnerships. 
More detail can be found in the written testimony. 

The next area is Education Program Evaluation. The Bureau is 
requesting $1 million in fiscal year 2015 for an evaluation of the 
care or education programs. We have no information at this time 
regarding the focus of that evaluation. However, the Dine Bi Oita 
School Board Association requests that two areas be a focus in the 
evaluation. One is to look at successes in Indian education, suc- 
cesses over failure. The next one is to review of compliance with 
the Bureau’s implementation of the applicable statutes. We are of 
the belief that the Bureau is in many ways, in many respects, in 
violation of both the letter and the spirit of the law. We further be- 
lieve that going by with such violations in the past has created an 
environment where the Bureau is emboldened to expend the viola- 
tions in the future. 

I would like to add in my testimony, Mr. Chair and members of 
the committee, a congressional record of the fiscal year 2014 budget 
that was approved, and in the Interior budget is the BIA and the 
BIE funding lumped together. 

Mr. Calvert. All your comments and additional information will 
be entered into the record with unanimous consents. 

Ms. Nez. Okay, but there is a prohibition of — funded programs, 
funding to be used for their turnaround project which is in effect, 
the Bureau is implementing the turnaround project in our federally 
operated schools on the Navajo Nation. And we have serious con- 
cerns regarding the violation of what the Bureau is exercising and 
implementing with this fund. We want that to be on the record, 
Mr. Chair. Thank you. 

[The statement of Angela Barney Nez follows:] 
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Testimony of Angela Barney Nez 
Representing the Dine Bi Oita School Board Association, Inc. 

Regarding the FY 2015 Federal Budget 
April 7, 2014 

My name is Angela Barney Nez. I am the Director of the Dine Bi Oita School Board 
Association (DBOSBA), an organization that represents local community school boards on the 
Navajo Nation. There are currently 66 federally funded schools on the Navajo Nation, 
34 of which are operated by a grant or contract under P.L. 93-638 and / or P.L. 100- 
297 as amended. My testimony will relate to the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) as well 
as the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), both of which have a role in the Interior Indian 
Education program. My testimony will focus on a few specific issues, rather than a 
comprehensive look at the proposed 2015 budget We expect the Committee is very much 
aware of the inadequacy of the overall budget where the Interior is requesting a mere 
1.3% in the Bureau of Indian Affairs in a year when we are trying to rebuild after the 
damaging affects of sequestration. 

The Administrative Cost Grants (ACG) line item is to the tribal grant and contract schools 
what Contract Support Costs (CSC) is to the rest of the Bureau; that is it is the funding set up to 
cover the administrative expenses of the tribal contractor. Congress very appropriately has 
requested an amount that will pay 100% of the contract support for non-school programs. This 
funding has increased dramatically since the Salazar vs Ramah Navajo Chapter decision from 
the Supreme Court. On the other hand, the Interior request for Administrative Cost Grants 
remains at $48,253,000, no increase over 2014! This will maintain funding at a level that is only 
67 % of need, by the Bureau’s own admission. When such deficits exist, the schools have no 
choice but to cover cost from the Instructional programs funded by ISEF funding. This creates 
uncertainty and stress in small vulnerable programs where fully 95 % of ISEF funding might be 
going to pay salaries. 

The Din£ Bi Oita School Board Association (DBOSBA) respectfully requests: 

• For current contract and grant schools, $70.3 million would need to be appropriated in 
FY2015 to fully fund TGSC need. Recognizing that there is little chance of a major 
increase in the budget, we suggest an increase of at least $2 million that will begin to 
address this long standing deficit. It is also critical that the Bureau plan appropriately 
when BIE schools exercise their option to convert to grant status, since this puts 
additional stress on this already inadequate fund. Currently, appropriations language 
limits the amount that can be spent for converting schools at $500,000. This amount 
would come off the top of the already inadequate ACG funding. In the event that several 
schools converted to grant status in 2015, the amount would be woefully inadequate to 
cover the ACG costs. The failure of the Bureau to request and the Congress to provide 
adequate funding is in itself a major determiner of whether schools and tribes will choose 
a “self-determination” option for their schools. 

BIE Realignment - For some time now the Bureau has been involved with a realignment 
designed to address various management weaknesses. In July of 2013, the Bureau moved 
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forward with a restructuring plan but a later Report by the GAO (GAO-13-774) found that the 
Interior had not involved key stakeholders in either the planning or implementation of the Plan. 
The Interior is now putting together another restructuring initiative, this time including some 
consultation. What is missing in these plans is an acknowledgement that there is a governing 
statute that is quite clear on what the final management structure is to look like. The failure to 
implement the statute as written has caused untold difficulties through the years. Since the 
amendments in 2001, the law (P.L.95-561) has mandated that the Director of Education of BIE is 
to supervise all administrative and support services for programs that primarily serve education. 
While the Bureau put together a plan to implement this provision soon after the statute was 
enacted, the plans were scrapped and the management structure of the Bureau for education 
programs has been in violation ever since. 

The DBOSBA respectfully requests; 

• That the Committee instruct the Department of the Interior to ensure that their current and 
future plans for restructuring the management and support services of the BIA and BIE 
are consistent with the authorizing statute. 

Education Program Enhancements - The Bureau has received $12 million per year for several 
years to provide technical assistance to the schools. This has often involved making agreements 
with profit making companies to provide curriculum materials and programs to large school 
districts and school systems. After entering into these arrangements, the BIE staffers seem to 
become emissaries for the companies and believe their job is to “sell” the product or even force 
the product on the schools. Armed with its status as an “SEA” under No Child Left Behind, the 
Bureau has quickly abandoned its role to encourage self-determination, to foster local control of 
schools, and to establish partnerships with tribes. 

Meanwhile, the local schools, particularly those which are in grant status, have often 
independently formed their own arrangements for curriculum and technical assistance. They do 
not necessarily believe that the “Bureau knows best” They do not quickly abandon decisions 
they have made in the past in favor of the latest directives from “Washington.” Meanwhile the 
Bureau complains that the local schools are not cooperative and even report that the school 
boards and local school officials are part of the problem. 

This situation comes from a failure of the Bureau to understand or perhaps believe in their 
mission. In the Indian Affairs General Statement found in the beginning of the Bureau’s Budget 
Justification (Green Book) for 2014, the following statement is found: 

"In 1970, President Nixon called for self-determination of Indian people without the threat of 
termination of the trust relationship over Indian lands. Since that date, self-determination has 
been the basis of Federal Indian policy as more operational aspects of Federal programs are 
transferred to tribal management. " 

Also in the General Statement, following a description of the problems facing Indian people, this 
statement appears: 
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“The key to overcoming these challenges is strong and stable tribal governments built through 
self-determination. Indian Affairs plays a critical role in removing obstacles to building and 
promoting tribal self-determination, strong and stable governing institutions, economic 
development, and human capital development. ” 

With such a strong, clear mission, would it not be reasonable for the Bureau to seek education 
partnerships with tribes and tribal organizations. Many tribes have formed departments of 
education in anticipation of such partnerships. Yet when the Bureau pursued this Enhancement 
funding, they did so with NO mention of tribes, school boards, self-determination, government - 
to-govemment relationship, etc. Instead, it was filled with Department of Education bureaucratic 
language. 

The point is that the Bureau has abandoned its statutory and historical mission and instead 
fashioned itself as a faux state, content with jumping through the hoops set by another Federal 
agency. This is a shame! 

The DBOSBA respectfully requests: 

• That the Committee specify that no less than $5 million of the funding for Education 
Program Enhancements be set aside for contracting with tribes and tribal organizations 
for the establishment of Federal/tribal partnerships. These partnerships would be for the 
purpose of establishing a shared responsibility between the Bureau and the tribes, and 
might include: 

o to plan for self-determination contracting of non-inherently Federal functions 
currently provided to the tribes 

o to explore successful educational programs serving Native students and consider 
the possibilities of expanding such programs. 

o to conduct a needs assessment to determine the actual needs of the students being 
served as well as the community. 

o to conduct a thorough examination of the language fluency of the students being 
served and explore curriculum options for students based on their mastery of the 
language. 

o Other matters that the specific tribal leaders and educators feel would enhance the 
educational program. 

Education Program Evaluation - The Bureau is requesting $1 million in 201 5 for an evaluation 
of the Bureau education program. We have no information at this time concerning the focus of 
this evaluation. There have been many evaluations of Bureau education and these have usually 
focused on the failure of Bureau schools and students to keep pace with non-Indian schools and 
students. The No Child Left Behind Act,(NCLBA) viewed in a certain way, simply came up 
with a new and authoritative label for schools and teachers, while pretending not to notice that it 
was the students who were taking the tests. A lot of money was spent (wasted) on the 
development of new assessments, but it is unclear that any of them were superior to the old Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills that many of a previous generation were taking 50 years ago. What surely 
happened was the misuse of tests in labeling schools and therefore students as failures. This was 
a particular problem in Indian Country due to the large incidence of failure in NCLBA terms and 
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limited understanding of the proper use of standardized tests as tools for schools to improve 
programs and inform parents and students of their relative standing among other students, both 
locally and nationwide. Instead, failing to “meet AYP” has been cited as a reason for 
punishment and even banishment. 

DBOSBA respectfully requests: 

• That the evaluation requested be in two parts. First, that it be a review of the literature 
and current and past programs to identify and focus on successes in Indian education. 
Second, and in a different vein entirely, that it be a review of compliance with the 
Bureau’s implementation of the applicable statutes. We are of the belief that the Bureau 
is in many respects in violation of both the letter and spirit of the law. We further believe 
that getting by with such violations in the past has created an environment where the 
Bureau is emboldened to expand the violations in the future. 


We thank you for this opportunity to testify and stand ready to respond to questions. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. The gentlelady is finished with her tes- 
timony, and so our next witness is Earl Apachito. 

Mr. Apachito. Apachito. 

Mr. Calvert. Apachito. Thank you. Board President, Association 
of Navajo Community Controlled School Boards. I will get the 
names down. Thank you. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

ASSOCIATION OF NAVAJO COMMUNITY CONTROLLED 
SCHOOL BOARDS 

WITNESS 


EARL APACHITO 

Mr. Apachito. Good afternoon, Mr. Chair, and members of the 
Subcommittee. My name is Earl Apachito. I am from Alamo, New 
Mexico, and also the president of the Association of Navajo Com- 
munity Controlled School. 

The Association of the Community Controlled School Boards is 
incorporated, is an organization of 11 school boards who operate 
federally funded schools on their Navajo Reservation in Arizona 
and New Mexico under contracts and grants from the Bureau of In- 
dian Education. 

Today I would like to go over a topic on Indian School Equali- 
zation Formula. ISEF is the core budget account for Indian and 
education and residential program of the BIE elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and dormitories. These funds are used for instruc- 
tional programs at BIE-funded schools and residential programs 
and dormitories and include salaries of teachers, educational tech- 
nicians, principals and other school-level program administration, 
kitchen and dormitory staff. The ISEF amount due to each school 
is determined by the statutory mandates formula established by 
regulation 24 C.F.R. 

During the 8-year period of fiscal year 2003 to fiscal year 2010, 
the ISEF account increases by the amount of $45 million, but only 
2 years of those, fiscal years 2009 and 2010. The increase was actu- 
ally an increase in programs funding. For the other years the re- 
quested increase were limited to accounts needed for fixed costs 
and related changes as opposed to actual program increases. For 
most Bureau-funded schools, the chronic shortfall in their key 
school amounts has a negative impact on ISEF fundings because 
ISEF fundings are most often reverted to make up the shortfalls 
in the other accounts, school transportation facilities, tribal support 
costs, from the administrative costs, et cetera. When the tribe or 
tribal school has no other source of revenue to satisfy those short- 
falls, this means fewer dollars are available for education and resi- 
dential program. 

Association of Community Controlled School Board members, 
schools respectfully requesting a full funding of ISEF at $431 mil- 
lion or above the fiscal year 2010 in the Act level of $391.7 million. 

I thank you, Mr. Chair. 

[The statement of Earl Apachito follows:] 
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Association of Navajo Community Contoolled School Board, 

Inc. 

'U partnership of eommunities working together to inspire and advocate for excellence in Dine Education" 

Post Office Box 6 
Pine Hill, New Mexico 87357 


April 7, 201 4 

The Association of Navajo Community Controlled School Board (ANCCSB), Inc. fe an 
organization of 11 member school boards who operate federally-funded schools on the Navajo 
Reservation in Arizona and New hfexico under contracts or grants from the Bureau of Indian Education 
(BIE). 


BIE Background. The BIE school system is comprised of 183 elementary and secondary 
schools and dormitories located on or near reservations in 23 states; with over one-third (66) tocated on 
the Navajo Reservation. As of school year (SY) 2012-201 3, tribes and tribal school boards operate 58% 
of all BIE-funded schools and residential facilities, either through Indian Self-Determination Act 
contracts or grants authorized by the 1988 Tribal^ Controlled Schools Act. ' Approximately 41,000 
Native students, representing over 250 tribes, attend the BIE-funded schools. 

We urge that the BE school system be exempted from any further reductions in Federal 
spending, we highlight below three of the most pressing areas of need that direct^ impact the educatbnal 
programs, facilities, student transportation, and administrative management. 

Tribal Grant Support Costs 

Since the 1988 Elementary and Secondary Education Act reauthorization, tribally-operated 
elementary and secondary schools have received funding for the administrative expenses incurred for the 
operatfon of Bureau of Indian Education-funded schools through an Administrative Cost Grant, now 
called Tribal Grant Support Costs (TGSC). Ttese funds are used for costs of essential services such as 
contract/grant administration; program planning and devetopment; human resources; insurance; fiscal, 
procurement and property management; required annual audits; recordkeeping; and legal, security and 
other overhead services. At present, the 125 BIE-funded schools operated by tribes or tribal school 
boards receive TGSC funding. 

TGSC is forward-funded, so the FY 2015 app’opriation would provide TGSC funds for SY 2014- 
15. The No Child Left Behind Act called for the Secretary of the Interior to include in its budget request 
TGSC for on-going contracts/erants and a separate amount for first-year indirect and one-time costs for 
new conversions of schools from BIE-operated to tribally-operated status. The Administratbn, however, 
only seeks TGSC funds for the on-going contracts/grants even thoi^h at least one school will convert to 
grant status and two tribes are considering assuming operation of thek schools. 


^ A tribe or school board can choose between two irechanisms to operate a BIE-funded school: (i)an Indian Self- 
Determination Act contract (referred to as a "contractschool"); or(ii) a Tribally Controlled Schools Act grant 
(referred to as a "grant school”). 
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The TGSC amount due to a tribally-operated school is determined by a statutorily-mandated 
formula. Because appropriations have not kept up with the amount needed to fully fund the formuk, each 
grant/contract school receives only a pro-rated portion of its TGSC needs. For SY 2012-13, the tribal 
grant/contract schools received only 58% of the amount they were due. Therefore a school that should 
have been allocated $700,000 if TGSC were fully funded only received $445,000. Yet, despite the 
tremendous shortfall in administrative funds, that school is still expected to perform all the mandated 
financial and program management requirements. 

In addition to the problems caused by the shortfall, the tribally-operated schools suffer great 
disparity between the treatment of TGSC in comparison to the efforts by the White House and Congress 
to address the fiscal shortfalls in the IHS and BIA contract support costs (CSC). The FY14 $2 million 
increase for TGSC sought by the Administration not only falls well short of the schools' actual support 
cost needs, it fails to make even minimal progress in promoting fairness or equity with respect to the 
government's support costs paid for other Indian programs. As a result of contract support cost (CSC) 
litigation brought by tribes to correct BIA and IHS failures to fully fund CSC, in all other BIA program 
areas except education, growth has been tremendous. In fact, for the period covering FY09 to FYI2, the 
non-school BIA CSC account has grown by an astounding $73.9 million, which raised the peicenta^ of 
CSC need paid from 75% to nearly 100%. In contrast, the TGSC funding during the same period 
increased by a mete $2.8 million, and that was in the last two fiscal years; with the TGSC rate rising from 
61% to 63.7% during that period. The additional $2 million requested by the Administration would only 
race the TGSC rate to 67% of need for FY 20 1 5 , and that is not inc luding the tosses incurred once more 
tribes assume control of BIE schools, as is expected. The schools should not have to spend limited 
resources and time litigating in federal court to require the BIE to fulfill its statutory obligations. 

Impacts. Since the TGSC appropriations have not been sufHc ient to provide 100% of the level of 
need and without other sources of revenue, we must re-direct more and more funds from our education 
program budgets to cover essential administrative costs. Our schools must make difficult decisions — 
such as delaying purchase of new textbooks and other materials, paying non-competitive teacher salaries, 
reducing the number school days — to fit within these reduced budgets. Even with these cost-saving 
measures, some schools are still struggling with further reductions in management and business-office 
personnel at the risk of prudent internal controls and meeting the federally-mandated requirements for 
fiscal processes and operation of education grants/programs. 

Request To achieve full-funding of TGSC, approximately $ 73 million is needed, assuming no 
current BlE-operated schools will convert to tribally-operated grant/contract status. To ensure that new 
conversions-which BIE knows one will occur on July 1, 2014 (and another two in 2015)-will not 
negatively impact the TGSC amounts for the on-going tribal grant/contracts, a separate Initkl TGSC fund 
of $2 million is also necessary. 

Facilities Operations and Maintenance 

Facilities Maintenance funds ate intended to provide for the preventative, routine, and 
unscheduled maintenance for all school buildings, equipment, utility systems, and ground structures. The 
FY 2014 Facilities Maintenance request is virtually unchanged from prior years despite the rising costs of 
maintaining school buildings — ^particularly for the older facilities that make up much of the BIE schools. 

There are numerous studies that attest to the feet there is close correlation between poor or 
inadequate facility conditions and poor student and staff performance. And it fe documented fact that 
one-third of the BIE facilities are still rated in "poor" condition on the Bureau's "Education Facility 
Condition Index (FCI) for Fiscal Year 2013," the same number as in FY 2012. Further, according to the 
"Indian Affairs Education Facility Condition Index, FY 2011," there were 150 projects with deferred 
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maintenance needs totaling of $304.4 million'. Since there was no increase in FY 2013 Facilities 
Maintenance appropriations (instead decreasing by $2.01 million), and the FY 2014 proposal is 
essentially level funding at the FY 201 2 level, it is highly doubtful any measurable progress will be made 
in addressing the deferred maintenance backlog. In £ict, the BIE claims that by eliminating die 
remaining $17 million left in new school construction, it can focus on maintenance. Yet, the 
Administration Facilities Maintenance request is only $441,000 above the FY12 enacted level 

Facilities Operations funding b for the ongoing operational expenses like etectricity, heating 
fuels, custodial services, communications, refuse collection, water and sewer service, grounds 
maintenance, etc. This budget category is also underfunded, with the latest estimates indicating that 
federal funds provide only an estimated 46% cf need. A review of recent appropriatfcins reveals that since 
the high mark of $59.4 million in FY 2010, Facilities Operations funding has been eroding and was down 
$845,000 by FY 2012. For FY 2015 the Administration only requests a $201,000 increase over FY12 
enacted levels. 

Impact. Our schools are making every effort to make do with the meager facilities funding. 
Since we can't delay paying our utilities or avoid taking actions that would impact student safety, we 
often have to resort to using our other education or academic program monies. We would caution that 
any reduction to the limited facilities maintenance and facilities operations amounts will mean delaying 
routme as well as unscheduled maintenance of buildings, equipment, utility systems and grounds-thereby 
possibly jeopardizing student and staff safety. Attempts to moderate electrical and/or heating costs, or 
reduce custodial and refuse services and similar costs cutting measures would only make our already 
compromised teaming conditfons more uncomfortahle and unhealthy for students and staff If we cannot 
provide a decent teaming environment, how can we expect our students to focus on achieving academic 
success? 

Request To fully fund Facilities Maintenance would require $76 million, and $109.8 million 
would be needed to fully ftind Facilities Operations. 

School Transportation 

The Student Transportatfon account is intended to cover 1) the costs of the daily bus servtees for 
children attending the BIE-funded elementary and secondary schools; and 2) air travel for children who 
attend distant boarding schools. School transportatfon costs include vehicle rental (buses, vans), 
maintenance and repair, fuel, and qualified bus driver salaries. The BIE budget justifieatfon states that up 
to 15% of the BIE transportatfon mites are on unimproved roads, and that the BIE-funded schools have 
transportatfon routes where the mileage covered is "significantly higher than in metropolitan areas." 

For the schools located on the Navajo Reservation, the percentage of unimproved roads traveled 
by our buses is much h%her and in some cases it can be as much as 90%. Further, these unpaved roads 
are often subject to becoming "washboards" due to adverse weather impacts such as mud and snow. At 
times these reads are impassable so we have to resort to using 4-wheel drive vehicles to ferry the students 
to a waiting bus. There have been times, however, when even the 4-wheel vehicles cannot reach the 
students so they are prevented from making it to ctess through no fault of their own. These conditions 
take a tremendous toll on vehicles, resulting in greater maintenance and repair costs, and greatly increase 
student travel time as well as the drivers' work day. 

The BIE must be aware of the enormous increases in motor fuel costs over the past several years 
as well as increased bus leasing costs. Nonetheless, the BIE does not seek a program increase in the 
proposed FY 2014 budget. Based on the amount requested, the BIE estimates it will provide only 
$3. 17/mite for school transportation costs-a two cent per mile decrease frwn the enacted FY 201 2 level 
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From our experfence, the 66 BIE-fimded schools on the Navajo Reservation must supplement our Student 
Transportation allocated amounts by at feast $70,000 to $100,000 each year . Even at a nrodest estimate 
that each of the 185 schools in the BIE school system supplement their transportation funds at $50,000, 
there would a $9.25 million shortfall each year! 

Another issue is that the full cost of BlE-funded schools Student Transportation is unknown since 
some transportatkm needs that our schools provide are not eligible to be included in the "number of mifes 
driven" data. These include transporting students to/from evaluations to determine e%ibility for Special 
Education services (when evaluators will not drive to our remote areas to conduct assessments), 
additional bus runs related to after-school academic services (many parents lack transportation or are not 
employed close-by to pick up children), etc. 

Impact. As with the other program shortages, varied cost cutting measures have been instituted — 
from reducing the number of bus routes (resulting in tonger rides for our students) to delaying vehicle 
replacements as long as possible. Nonetheless, underfunding Student Transportation will continue to 
adversely impact classroom programs since each year schools have no choice but to use scarce educatton 
program dollars to subsidize the transportation costs. 

Request Substantial data collection would be required to present a specific estimate of Smdent 
Transportation funding needs so that the per mite rate would be more in line with actual costs. White we 
believe actual costs are considerably higher, at this time ANCCB supports the Navajo Nation request of 
$73 million. 

Indian School Equalization Formula (ISEF) 

The Indian School Equalization Formula (ISEF) is the core budget account for Educational and residential 
programs of the BIE elementary and secondary schools and dormitories. These funds are used for 
instructional programs at BIE-funded schools and residemial programs at dormitories, and include 
salaries of teachers, educational technician, principals, and other school-level program administration, 
kitchen, and dormitory staff. The ISEF amount due to each school is determined by a statutorily- 
mandated formula established by regulation (24 C.F.R. 39.l2(gXl) and (2), 39.13 and 39.14). 

During the eight (8) year period of FY 2003 to FY 2010, the ISEF account increased by almost $45.5 
million; but in only two (2) of those years - FY 2009 and FY 2010 - the increase was actually an increase 
in program funding. For the other years, the requested increases were limited to amounts needed for 
fixed costs and related changes, as opposed to actual program increases. 

For most Bureau Funded Schools, the chronic shortfall in the other key school accounts has a negative 
impact on ISEF funding, because ISEF funds are most often diverted to make up the shortfalls in other 
accounts (School Transportation, Facilities, Tribal Support Cost (Formerly Administrative Costs), etc.) 
when a tribe or tribal school board has no other source of revenue to satisfy those shortfalls. This means 
fewer dollars are availabte for the education and residential programs. 

ANCCSB Members Schools respectfully requesting a full funding of ISEF at $431 Million or above the 
FY 2010 enacted level of $391.7 Millioa 

Questions regarding this document may be directed to: Femie Yazzie, Executive Director 
email: fem_yazzie@yahoo.com 
Cell: (505) 363-1781 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. Next, Mr. 
Jeffrey Mike, President of the Board, the Pinion Community School 
District of the Navajo Indian Reservation. Sir, you are recognized. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

PINION COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT, NAVAJO 
INDIAN RESERVATION 

WITNESS 


JEFFREY MIKE 

Mr. Mike. Good afternoon. Good afternoon, Mr. Chair, and Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. My name is Jeffrey Mike, and as you 
pointed out I am on the Board of the Pinion Community School, 
and I will be presenting our testimony. 

I wish to note the following specific critical areas of funding need 
for Pinion Community Schools and other schools within the BIA 
school system which are not included in the Bureau of Indian Edu- 
cation’s fiscal year 2015 funding. Denoted from the requests are es- 
sential for our students to achieve academic success to address the 
real educational issues facing our and other Native American com- 
munities and for us to operate our school safely and responsibly. 

There are seven items I would like to — that are here, but I will 
focus on three. 

One is fully fund our actual transportation needs. Almost all of 
the roads serving PCS and most of the schools within the Navajo 
Nation are poorly maintained, dirt roads that are frequently im- 
passable, especially during the winter and spring months. Our 
buses must be 4-wheel drive, and even so equipped, regularly get 
stuck in the mud and mire. This creates an extremely arduous and 
dangerous scenario for our Kindergarten and other students. Some 
of our students are picked up at 5:30 in the morning and dropped 
off again at their homes at 5:00 in the evening. No other group of 
students in the United States is subjected to this kind of shameful 
treatment. 

Due to the underfunding of our actual needs, we cannot procure 
sufficient buses, towing vehicles or safety vehicles as needed for 
these conditions. Operating an educational home living program 
under these conditions is sometimes harrowing and always frus- 
trating. Of course, there is a larger problem of the pathetic infra- 
structure resulting from years of BIA roads department neglect and 
under-construction. 

While greater funding for BIA road development cannot be part 
of my present request, it is essential to a full resolution of this 
problem. We immediately need an additional $250,000 to address 
our transportation shortfall. 

Two, funding for pilot alternative school. There are a large num- 
ber of high-school age young adults in the forgotten population on 
the streets of the Pinion Community School and across the Navajo 
Nation because they have either dropped out, been expelled, sus- 
pended or otherwise rejected by other high schools in the geo- 
graphic area, and there are no alternatives for this sector of our 
population. This forgotten population appear to have a connection 
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with increasing problems in the community with gangs, drugs, 
drug trading, shooting, domestic violence, break-ins and other 
criminal and social disorder. This forgotten population appears re- 
lated to a growing community dysfunction which is causing in- 
creased general concern and fear. We know that both problems 
arise from the community’s failure to meet the needs of this forgot- 
ten population. There are no coordinated efforts of agencies or enti- 
ties serving Pinion to effectually respond to this group. Our prin- 
cipal has examined this issue and feels a holistic intervention pro- 
gram for this group of forgotten youth is needed. 

The concept to develop an alternative school that would include 
online courses, teachers on site, counseling technicians available 
and the possibility of residential opportunities. The program would 
be focused on the needs of this group, the forgotten population, and 
it would be based on Navajo language, culture, counseling, tradi- 
tional boundaries and principles. 

Pinion Community School may have facilities available that 
could be segregated for this alternative school and provide the 
basic infrastructure for alternative school. Funding is needed to ini- 
tiate this pilot program. We are requesting a special funding of $15 
million to initiate this pilot program with the strong belief that we 
can develop a response to this nationwide program. Development 
of a model could be an answer for a great many Native American 
communities facing this problem. 

Number three, conversion of uninhabitable housing. There is 
crumbling housing surrounding the PCS campus. It cannot be in- 
habited, and it cannot reasonably be repaired or remodeled. How- 
ever, conversations with agency personnel, the agency personnel 
have noted that the foundations could be salvaged and the build- 
ings converted into useful school buildings which could house, 
among other things, the alternative school program noted above. It 
is estimated that renovation of this former housing would require 
approximately $10 million, and it would not only remove a safety 
hazard and an eyesore but also provide the needed infrastructure 
for the above-described alternative school and other PCS programs. 

In conclusion, the Native American Educational Improvement 
Act of 2001, this Congress stated that PCS and other BIE schools 
were the sole responsibility of the Federal Government, and the 
Federal Government would provide schools of the highest quality. 
These high-sounding phrases are shamefully hollow and not sup- 
ported by action. We request the above action and bring an end to 
hollow promises. 

[The statement of Jeffrey Mike follows:] 
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Jeffrey Mike, School Board President 
PINON COMMUNITY SCHOOL, INC. (PCS) 

Pinon, Arizona 

CONGRESSIONAL TESTIMONY 

Submitted to the United States Congress; 

House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Regarding 

EYIS Budget Request for the Bureau of Indian Education, Department of the Interior 
April 3, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Request Summary: My name is JefBey Mike, Board President of Pinon Community 
School (PCS) on the Navajo Reservation in Pinon, Arizona. I will present our testimony on 
behalf of the PCS School Board. I wish to note the following specific, critical areas of funding 
need for PCS which are not included in the Bureau of Indian Education FY15 (BIE) funding. 

The noted funding requests are essential: for our students to achieve academic success; to 
address the real educational issues facing our and other Native American communities; and, for 
us to operate our school safely and responsibly. These are areas which should be included in the 
BIE budget: 

1 . Fully fund PCS actual transportation costs given the terrible condition of the dirt 
roads servicing PCS. Funding needed is $250,000. 

2. Fund a pilot project to develop an alternative school for forgotten young people in our 
community not served by present educational programs. Funding needed is $15 
million, 

3. Funding to convert our, uninhabitable housing to useful school buildings to further 
our educational mission. Funding needed is $10 million. 

4. Prohibit any reduction in the Weighted Student Unit (WSU). 

5. Fully fund the Indian School Equalization Program account at $43 1 million. 

6. In addition to the specific requests above, provide $109 million in facilities operations 
and $76 million in facilities maintenance as recommended by the National Congress 
of American Indians in its Budget Requests. 

7. Fully fund the Tribal Grant Support Costs at $70 million. 

Background; Our school has educated and housed generations ofNavajo school 
children. We were one of the first contract schools and continue to operate a Kindergarten 
educational program and a dormitory program for students in grades 1-12 pursuant to a P.L. 100- 
297 Grant. The dormitory serves as a feeder to the Pinon Unified School District, part of the 
Arizona public school system. Our students may also enroll at Hopi High School, Chinle High 
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School, Jeehdeeza’ Academy, Black Mesa Community School, and Cottonwood Day School. 
Pinon Community School also provides academic services to Kindergarten students. There are 
55 students currently enrolled in our academic program, and 1 1 0 students are housed in campus 
dormitories. PCS is part of the Navajo Nation and is located in Pinon, Arizona. PCS is 
governed by an all-Navajo School Board. PCS has always and continues to endeavor to create a 
safe, comfortable homeliving environment for our students and the best possible academic 
environment for our Kindergarten students. Our mission is made difficult by the chronic 
underfunding of our programs, deficient funding for transportation and the absence of funding 
for other programs of which our community has dire need. However, we will not give up in our 
attempt to meet the educational needs of our community’s young people. A fuller description of 
the seven issues described above, follows: 

I. Fully Fund our Actual Transportation Needs. Almost all of the roads serving 
PCS are poorly maintained dirt roads that are frequently impassible, especially during the winter 
and spring months. Our buses must be 4-wheel drive and even so equipped regularly get stuck in 
the mud and mire. This creates an extremely arduous and dangerous scenario for our 
Kindergarten and other students. Some of our students are picked up at 5:30 in the morning and 
dropped off again at their homes at 5:00 in the evening. No other group of students in the United 
States is subjected to this kind of shameful treatment. Due to the underfunding of our actual 
needs, we cannot procure sufficient buses, towing vehicles or safety vehicles as needed for these 
conditions. Operating an educational and homeliving program under these conditions is 
sometimes harrowing and always frustrating. Of course, there is the larger problem of the 
pathetic infrastructure resulting from years of BIA roads department neglect and under- 
construction. While greater funding for BIA road development cannot be part of my present 
request, it is essential to a full resolution of this problem. We immediately need an additional 
$250,000 to address our transportation need shortfall. 

II. Funding for Pilot Alternative School. There are a large number of high school 
age young adults (the Forgotten Population) on the streets of the Pinon community because they 
have either dropped out; been expelled, suspended or otherwise rejected by other high schools in 
the geographic area; and, there are no alternatives for this sector of our population. This 
Forgotten Population appear to have a cormection with the increasing problems in the Pinon 
community with gangs, drugs, drug trading, shootings, domestic violence, break-ins and other 
criminal and social disorders. This Forgotten Population appears related to a growing 
community dysfunction which is causing increasing general concern and fear. Many of the 
above problems arise from the community’s failure to meet the needs of this Forgotten 
Population. There are no coordinated efforts of agencies or entities serving Pinon to effectively 
respond to this group. Mr. Joe Benally, Principal at Pinon Community School, has examined 
this issue and feels a holistic intervention program for this group of Forgotten Youth is needed. 
The intervention program would focus on the group’s: 

1. Social skills; 

2. Mental health; 

3. Physical health; 

4. Spiritual health; and 

5. Academic achievement. 
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The concept is to develop an Alternative School that would include online courses, teachers on 
site (at the Pinon Community School), counseling technicians available with the possibility of 
residential opportunities. The program would be focused on the needs of this group, the 
Forgotten Population, and would be based on Navajo language, culture, counseling, traditional 
boundaries and principles, with the following objectives: 

1. Personal growth and development; 

2. Acquisition of essential life skills; 

3. Development of a sense of responsibility and accountability (Ke); 

4. Acquisition of academic fundamentals necessary to sustain one’s self and family; 

5. Placement in meaningful jobs; and 

6. Other skills and teachings that would enable these young people to have a real 
opportunity for a responsible life and a healthy family of their own; all of which would be 
based on a firm foundation of Navajo culture and tradition. 

Pinon Community School may have facilities available that could be segregated for this 
Alternative School and provide the basic infrastrucmre for an Alternative School. 

Funding is needed to initiate this pilot program. We are requesting a special funding of $15 
million to initiate this pilot program with the strong belief that we can develop a response to this 
nationwide problem. Development of our model could be an answer for a great many Native 
American communities facing this same problem. 

III. Conversion of Uninhabitable Housing. There is crumbling housing 
surrounding the PCS campus. It cannot be inhabited and it cannot reasonably be repaired and 
remodeled; however, in conversations with agency personnel, the agency personnel have noted 
that the foundations could be salvaged and the buildings converted into useful school buildings 
which could house, among other things, the alternative school program noted above. It is 
estimated that renovation of this former housing would require approximately $10 million and 
could not only remove a safety hazard and an eye sore, but also provide the needed infrastructure 
for the above-described alternative school and other PCS programs. 

IV. Prohibit Reduction in Weighted Student Unit. We have been informed that 
there will be an arbitrary reduction in the Weighted Student Unit (WSU) in the next funding 
cycle. Any reduction in our already deficient funding for Native American education would 
have disastrous and tragic consequences. The United States Trust responsibility to educate 
Native American children should not be mere lip service. The schools, which are supposed to be 
fully funded through the BIE, are being choked out of existence. There can be no reduction in 
the WSU. 

V. Fully fund ISEP. The FYl 5 budget request proposes only a $2.1 million 
increase in ISEP formula funds, which is still $5 million less than what the ISEP received in FY 
2013 — this is a critical program for us and we must make up the ground we have lost in recent 
years. The proposed funding level is only $386.6 million, but the National Congress of 
American Indians has recognized this program needs $43 1 million in funding to meet schools’ 
needs. The ISEP funds we currently receive are already pressed to offset non-academic costs 
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under the School Operations accounts which are seriously underfunded (i.e., student 
transportation, maintenance, administrative functions). Please restore funds to ISEP at the level 
of $431 million. 

VI. Fund Facilities Maintenance and Faeilities Operations. Facilities Maintenance 
funds are intended to provide for the preventative, routine, and unscheduled maintenance for all 
school buildings, equipment, utility systems, and ground structures. Current funding levels fall 
far short of funding these needed activities. Our staff performs heroically in trying to maintain a 
safe, clean, physical environment, but it is impossible under the current funding limitations. 
Funding for facilities maintenance in the amount of $76 million is essential to keep our aging 
facilities in a habitable condition. We have a similar issue with our facilities operations funding. 
It has been chronically underfunded at approximately 50% of need. These costs, electricity, fuel, 
heating, communications, garbage collection, water, sewer are essential, fixed needs. It is 
unconscionable to expect our programs to exist on 50% of the need of these essential expenses. 
We request funding for facilities operations in the reasonable amount of $109 million. 

VII. Full Funding for Administrative Costs. Tribal Grant Support Costs (TGSC), 
formerly known as Administrative Costs Grants, are funds provided to tribally-operated schools 
to cover the administrative or indirect costs associated with the operation of a school. These 
costs include payroll, accounting, insurance, background checks, and other legal, reporting and 
record-keeping requirements, including the preparation of required annual audits. Currently, 126 
of the 183 BIE funded schools are operated by tribes or tribal school boards, with another three 
BlE-operated schools considering converting to grant status in FY15. 

Again, this need has been chronically underfunded at approximately 64% of need. No 
other business is expected to operate on 64% of its need. 

We urge that Congress fix the inequity between TGSC and CSC funding by fully funding 
TGSC at $73 million for the indirect cost requirements of current tribally-confrolled schools, and 
provide $2 million in start-up funds for newly converting schools. 

Conclusion 


In the Native American Education Improvement Act of 2001, this Congress stated that PCS and 
other BIE schools were the “sole responsibility” of the federal government and that the federal 
government would provide schools of the “highest quality.” These high-sounding phrases are 
shamefully hollow and not supported by action. We request the above action and bring an end to 
hollow promises. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jeffrey Mike, Board President 
Pinon Community School, Inc. 

Post Office Box 159 
Pinon, AZ 86510-0159 
(928) 725-3234/3250 
jmike_fl@yahoo.com 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. Next, Mr. 
Ron Gishey, a member of the Board, the Rough Rock Community 
Schools. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

ROUGH ROCK COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
WITNESS 


RONALD GISHEY 

Mr. Gishey. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and good afternoon, and Sub- 
committee. My name is Ronald Gishey. I am the school board mem- 
bers on behalf of the Navajo Rough Rock Community School. 

The Rough Rock Community School is the oldest tribal operating 
school in the United States, and our school has been in continuous 
service since the founding after 1966. We operate a K to 12 edu- 
cation program and dormitory program for the students in the 
grades 1 to 12. 

Rough Rock is primarily funded through the appropriation from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has provided Tribal Controlled School 
Act under Public Law 100-297. We operate under the authority of 
our local school board, and accordingly for Navajo — we set a high 
standard and challenge our students. Our education program inte- 
grates unique horsemanship program and study with the modern- 
day technology. The learning has inspired and motivate our stu- 
dent. The horsemanship is very important and very helpful for our 
student that develop the discipline for success. 

To the Rough Rock Community School to increasing the funding 
to meet the student transportation challenges. Our location, school 
is very remote area. Almost all of our students needs to travel a 
long distance by the bus to attend the school. Our transportation 
programs are vital to success for students is a top priority in our 
community. 

For this reason, I am here with the Transportation Director, 
Lucius Sells. He is sitting in the room. For each day, Mr. Sells 
oversees the school bus service to cover 878 miles in six directions 
to transporting the students in the evening and the morning. 
Extra-curricular activities extend this responsibility even more, 
such as the sports program over three seasons and the basketball 
and the football and many other sports, and even students’ school 
trip. And in the typical school year, we travel enough miles on our 
bus to circle maybe seven times on the Earth. Our student travels 
unimproved roads which means there are not even great roads, just 
the bare dirt. 

During rain or snow it makes it nearly impossible to travel on 
these roads. It has been like that for the 7 years, and talk about 
road improvement. That is not such or any have been done yet to 
the road improvement such as a gravel road or installing the cul- 
vert. When it rains, a quarter of our students can’t make it to the 
school. 

Our school is judged on the academic yearly progress which takes 
into account daily attendance. Our school has been left behind due 
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to the weather. This is a problem that can be solved with the grav- 
el and a road grader. 

No other students in America must miss the school when it rains 
because their buses can pick them up. Our remote location and a 
poor road condition add to the cost only for the fuel and wear and 
tear in our vehicle. The fact that the closest repair shop for our 
buses is more than 2 hours away from Rough Rock, Arizona, to 
Gallup, New Mexico, and one way is 170 miles and two ways is 240 
miles just for the bus service. 

The shortfall for the student transportation service virtually im- 
pact this classroom program. We need funding increase. As you 
know the tribal received in the Construction Fund from the High- 
way Trust Fund Account with proceedings from the gas tax. Road 
maintenance funding, however, is the responsibility for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the only — the Bureau of Indian Affairs — 
testified the BIA has a — deferred the needs of the tribal roads at 
$240 million. This year the BIA requested only $240.4 million for 
the road maintenance, only $158,000 more than last year and the 
level. This is even 10 percent of the Agency own estimate which 
means it is discontinued and — the student on a dangerous road just 
to get to the classroom. 

We need increased funding for the road maintenance and the 
student transportation safe and passable route to the school to 
vital for our students’ education achievement. We urge Congress to 
adopt a major — direct transportation funds toward their own school 
bus route on the Navajo Reservation to have our children to get to 
the school safely. 

We need funding to the best way to be ensure that our students 
excel in all subjects by providing them with the early and continue 
emerging and native language. For this reason. Rough Rock Com- 
munity School support the Congress’ calling Native Language 
Emersion Student Achievement Act, H.R. 4214. Rough Rock has of- 
fered a Navajo land emersion program in the elementary school for 
many years. The student in program performs better and all their 
course, non-language class, science, math and the reading. The lan- 
guage programs not only provide the student with the vital link to 
their heritage and culture but learning the Navajo enabled them 
to success in their education overhaul. 

We call the Subcommittee to increase the funding to language 
programs. These programs are provided to be a fundamental part 
of the improving Navajo education overhaul. The program has 
proved to be a great stepping stone to help the student success in 
the core subjects such as science and math, et cetera, and related 
area, even to the language instruction has ended. 

School facility. School facility is meant to be a welcome, safe and 
healthy place to learn. Any school at the Rough Rock School should 
be no different. But reality, our school are older, more worn down, 
less safe than the other school in the Nation. According to the GAO 
report in 2001, 65 percent of BIA school and 76 percent of BIA dor- 
mitories suffered from less-than-adequate conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, this 13-year-old GAO report paint an accurate picture of the 
Rough Rock and other BIA school today. Our administration built 
back in the early 1900s, and it is not currently safe for the staff 
and they have no other place to work. Yet the administration pur- 
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ports to reduce the school facility construction funding by $3 mil- 
lion this year. 

As you consider the administration’s request, please remember 
the other federally funded school system. Department of Defense 
school system was awarded to special — building school to repair 
and replace appropriately. As a matter of fundamental fairness, 
would the BIA school system deserve a similar consideration? We 
asked the student and the staff to live, work and learn at the 
school in the condition with the appearance of administration 
and — with nothing — to. This cannot be allowed to continue. The 
tribal grant costs in ISEF, the BIA budget requests a tribal grant 
supported costs would not only 45 percent — tribal grant support 
costs fund have been reduced by 20 percent in the 4 years. This 
decrease is taking place at the same time of the course program 
funding from ISEF. This has been declined by other BIA schools, 
and we have to sacrifice this essential materials, staff or student 
service in order to operate within this reduced budget. 

A fully funded tribal grant support costs would increase ISEF 
which is essential to all affected and deliver a quality education 
served to our Navajo student. Thank you, consideration to 

Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. I appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Gishey. Thank you. 

[The statement of Ronald Gishey follows:] 
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Roiigli Rock ConiiRiiiiity Schools 

HC 61 Box 5050-P'TT 

Rough Rock, AZ 86503 

Phone 928-728'370S Pax 928-728-3502 

wm'v',roughrock.ki2.az,us 

Dr. Eivirii Largk, F.Xi'culii'C !'in\:!or 

Ron Gishey, Board Member, Rough Rock Community School 
Lucius Sells. Transportation Manager, Rougli Rock Community School 

festimony submitted to the House and the Senate Appropriations Subcommittees 
on liiterior. Environment and Related Agencies 

Regarding FY 20 1 5 Bureau of Indian Affairs / Bureau of Indian Rducation Budget 


April 3, 2014 

The requests of the Rough Rock Community Schools for the FY 2015 Bureau of Indian 
Affairs / Bureau of fnditm Rducation (BIA/T3TE) budget are as follows; 

• Parity of School Construction and Improvement with Department of Defense Schools 
at the level of $5 billion or five years, as well as a doubling of BIE lacilities’ 
operations and maintenance to meet the cun’ent need. 

• Directed funding to improve roads our buses travel to bring students to school so we 
may grade and gravel roads that are currently bare dirt tracks. 

• Full funding of Tribal Grants Support Costs to protect funding so we are not forced to 
sacrifice educational resources to take care of overhead. 

• Funding for Native language programs, which increase the performance of our 
students in ail subjects. 

• Increased funding for the Indian School Equalization Program. 


Rough Rock Community School. Inc-tRRf'S) brings students, stalYand the community 
together to carry out educational programs based on rigorous academic standards and Navajo 
language and euiture - programs that excite students about learning and advance student 
academic achievement. Our school — located in Chinlc, Arizona — has been in continuous 
service since its founding in 1966, operate.s a K-12 education program, and a dormitoiy program 
for students in grades 1-12; it is the oldest tribally operated school in the 11. S. Our sacred Navajo 
philosophy teaches us to set high standards and to challenge ourselves. RRCSN education 
program integrates a unique Horsemanship program and Dine Studies with modern day 
technology. These life and career learning enhancements are provided so that our children are 
motivated and have the discipline for success in any society, and whether they choose college or 
vocational school, by knowing and practicing their sacred uniqueness as Navajo individuals. 
RRCS operates pursuant to the Tribally Controlled Schools Act, and under the authority of the 
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All-Navajo School Board. RRCS is primarily funded through appropriations received from the 
Bureau of Indian Education. 

Parity for Our School Facilities 

School is meant to be a welcoming, safe, and healthy place to learn. Indian Schools and 
the Rough Rock Community School should be no different, but the reality is that our schools are 
older, more worn down, and less safe than any other schools in the nation. According to a GAO 
Report in 2001, 65 percent of BIA schools and 76 percent of BIA dormitories suffer from “less- 
than-adequate condition,” a problem that affects less than a quarter of all public schools. 

Further, the other federally run education system — ^Department of Defense schools — ^report only 
32 percent of facilities in the same condition. That same report showed an immense maintenance 
and repair backlog of over $900 million for Indian schools, including more than $127 million in 
deficiencies related to safety alone. See U.S. Gov’x ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE, GAO-0 1-934, 
BIA AND DOD Schools: Student Achievement and Other Characteristics Often Differ 
FROM Public Schools’ (2001). This report is thirteen years old, and conditions have not 
improved. 

Sadly that 13 year-old report paints an accurate picture of Rough Rock and other BIE 
schools today. Our Administration building was built in the early 1 900s, and is not currently 
safe for staff— though they have no other place to work. While Rough Rock is pleased it was 
able to replace many of its academic and dormitory facilities in 201 1, further improvements, 
replacements, and even maintenance of the new building are out of our reach due to very low 
funding. Despite the overwhelming data on BIE school facility construction and renovation 
needs, and numerous recommendations submitted by tribes and the School Facilities and 
Construction Negotiated Rulemaking Committee, the BIE has yet to make meaningful changes 
or initiate a deliberative approach in resolving the issues. Congress has already directed the BIE 
to reopen the school construction priority process, but it has yet to do so. Further, the 
Administration proposes to reduce this funding by $2 million this year compared to last year’s 
level — which is already underfunded. We note that Congress provided a five year, $5 billion 
special funding package for Department of Defense-funded school repair or replacement. RRCS 
respectfully suggests that policy fairness demands the same substantial investment in 
improvements to BIE school facilities. 

Particularly important to RRCS is increased funding facilities operations (like electricity, 
heating, custodial services, and water and sewer services) and facilities maintenance (for the 
upkeep of our buildings and improvements). These budget categories are severely underfiinded, 
and we currently estimate that they only provide 46% of need. We request that you double the 
amount of funding in BIE ’s appropriations for facilities operations and maintenance so we can 
prevent our buildings from falling into further disrepair. 

While the DOD schools received a $5 billion supplemental funding package, the BIE 
school construction budget is slated for further cuts. It is clear that we need more resources if we 
are to improve our children’s education and ability to learn. We are asking students and staff to 
live, work, and learn at schools that no parent or administrator in Phoenix, Tucson, or Flagstaff 
would ever dream of sending their students to. This disparity cannot be allowed to continue. 
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Improvements to our Bus Routes 

RRCS is located in Chink, in Northeastern Arizona. Our community is remote, but our 
school serves students from the surrounding area — almost ail of whom need to travel long 
distances on the bus to attend school. RRCS has six bus routes that cover 878 miles every day 
transporting our students. In a typical 1 80-day school year, we travel enough miles on our buses 
to circle the Earth six and a halftimes. Fully a quarter of the roads our students must travel are 
“unimproved”- — which means they are not even gravel roads, but are just bare dirt. Any rain or 
snow makes in nearly impossible to drive on these roads, as reliable and skilled as our bus 
drivers may be. 

When it rains, a quarter of our students can’t make it to school. While our attendance at 
RRCS is growing every year, our school is Judged on our Adequate Yearly Progress which lakes 
into account daily attendance. Our school is being left behind due to the weather, and it's a 
problem we can solve with gravel and a road grader. What other students in America must miss 
school when it rains because their bus can’t pick them up? 

The fact of living in a remote area does increase the cost of transportation — not only in 
fuel and wear and tear on our vehicles — but the fact the closest repair shop for our buses is more 
than two-hours away, .lust as with the other program shortages, RRCS has employed cost cutting 
measures to help with transportation underfunding. Nonetheless,, /Mwaitrtg shortfalls for Student 
Transportation services will continue to adversely impact classroom programs. This year, the 
Administration is only requesting $1 58.000 more for road mainfenanee, for a total of $24.4 
million, for all tribes in the nation. Thai is not enough funding for thi.s critical need. 

RRC.S cannot continue to use our scarce education program dollars to subsidize the 
transportation costs. The total transportation funds allocated to our school last year — $460,400 
(based on the critically low rate of $2.44 per mile) — only covered a portion of the need, and have 
fallen from 2013 levels of $575,450. increases in funding for road improvement and 
maintenance are vital for educational achievement. We are not blind to this cost factor, but ask 
that Congress recognize the country’s obligation to ensure Indian students receive the education 
they were promised. We urge Congress adopt measures that specifically direct transportation 
funding toward rural school bus routes on the Navajo Reservation to help our children get to 
school safely. 


Tribal Grants Support Costs (TGSC). 

TGSC are provided for the .same purposes and under the same policy rationale as 
Contract .Support Cost (CSC) funds are provided under the Indiati Self-Determination Act, 

These funds are u.sed for essential seiv'ice.s such as contracCgrant administration, program 
planning and development, human resources, insurance, procurement, property management, 
required annual audits, recordkeeping, and legal, security and other overhead services. Just as 
with CSC funding, TSGC approprialions have not been sufficient to provide 1 00% of the level of 
need. Even BIE has recognized the TGCS is meeting only 45% of need, which leaves schools 
with no options but to use instructional program funding to meet (ederally-maiidated 
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administrative requirements. For RRCS, TGSC funding has been reduced by 20% over the past 
lour years (from $6.53,.‘i00 to $559,000). Like other BIE schools, we have had to face 
unconscionable choices tliat sacrifice essential materials, staffer student services in order to fit 
within these reduced budgets. Full funding of TGSC is essential to our effectiveness in 
delivering quality educational services to Navajo students. 

Native Language and Cultural Immersion Education Program 

A critical tenet for education at RRCS is immersion in the Dine language and culture. 

We wliolehearledly support Congressman Cole's “Native Language Immersion Student 
.Achievement Act" (HR 4214) and its Senate companion (S. 1948). I'his legislation supports 
something that RRCS has found to be the best way to ensure students c.xcel at all subjects 
throughout their education — early and continuing immersion in Native languages. RRCS has 
been running an immersion program in the Navajo language in its elementary school for many 
years, and consistently find that the students in the program perform better in all oftlteir core, 
non-language classes like science, math, and reading. The language program not only provides 
our students with a vital link to their heritage and culture, but learning in Navajo enables them to 
succeed in their education overall. 


We support Congressman Cole's bill, which would provide a grant program to expand 
Native language and immersion programs, but we also request that the Committees increase 
funding in the BIE budget to fund ongoing language programs. Language programs are proving 
to be a fundamental part of improving Indian cdtieation overall. Programs like ours have proven 
to be great stepping stones to help our student succeed in STEM subjects arid related areas, even 
after language instruction has ended. We urge the Committee to increase funding in language, 
programs so we may continue improving the educational outcomes for our students. 


Increase Funding for the Indian School Equalhniion Program (ISEP) 


Tlte annual ISEP allocation is the core budget account for BIE schools and dormitories. ISEP 
provides funding for instructional programs, residential programs, and salaries for teachers, teachens 
aides, principals and staff. Each school's annual ISEP allocation is set by a statutorily-mandated 
formula establi.shed by regulation. ISliP funds to RRCS have been reduced from $4.32 million in 
20 1 1 to $3.72 million in 20 1 4 — a reduction in funding per sludem from $5..) 1 2 to $5,059. The 
President's budget intends to keep level funding this year. We ask that Congress ensure adequate 

funding for RRCS and all BIE .schools- the poorest schools in the country and provide increased 

funding for ISEP. 


^ 4: 

riiank you for your consideration of our requests to address the clironic underfunding of 
programs in Indian schools, particularly school construction and maintenance, improvements to 
our roads and bus routes, funding tribal grants support costs, and expanding the use of Native 
languages in our curricuium. RRtiC will be glad to provide any additional information the 
C.lommittees may request. 
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Mr. Calvert. I have a few minutes for questions. I have a com- 
ment first. We told the BIE not to do that turnaround projection 
fiscal year 2014 because the feedback we receive in these hearings, 
and your testimony last year and now again this year. We will take 
this allegation seriously. We will look into this matter immediately 
and see if we can’t get a change on that as quickly as possible. 

Any questions, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. No. 

Mr. Calvert. Other questions? Betty. 

Ms. McCollum. More of a comment. I was on a school bus with 
Mr. Simpson in parts of the Dakotas. We have heard again today 
about funding for the roads and the schools, as well as the roads 
and healthcare. You can’t take them apart and the transportation 
costs for maintaining these buses. So maybe we can figure out 
something in language directing the Bureau to account for what is 
going on between the roads and the schools and how much is being 
spent on transportation so you get a better handle on it. And then 
maybe we can do a push for roads. 

Mr. Simpson. If I could, Mr. Chairman? Do you get any funding 
from the state to maintain roads on the reservation? 

Mr. Apachito. None. 

Mr. Simpson. None? 

Mr. Apachito. None. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. 

Mr. Gishey. The county provides the funds, but that is not cov- 
ered the mileage. It just covered just a few miles. 

Mr. Gishey. Yeah. 

Mr. Calvert. And these are mostly gravel roads? 

Mr. Gishey. Yeah, it is a dirt road. 

Mr. Simpson. If they have gravel. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 

Mr. Simpson. The challenge is — I know you mentioned you need 
$250,000, and the challenge for this committee as we hear this tes- 
timony all the time is we can’t appropriate $250,000 for you to do 
that because that would be kind of an earmark. We have been 
banned from doing those kind of things. And the question, what 
would the need be to appropriate money for a roads program that 
was general within the BIA that would actually get down to you 
to actually do those projects? When we appropriate it to the BIA, 
does it ever get down to you to actually do that work? 

Mr. Calvert. That is the problem. 

Mr. Mike. In our area, we have been told BIA can only maintain 
or grade roads 15 miles, each road that they are responsible for 
each March. And we have over 100-some miles of roads in our area. 
One tractor, it is only 15 miles that we can do so they can improve 
grade or whatever. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Certainly — we will look into that. We are 
going to try to do some traveling this year and get out to some of 
these areas. 

Mr. Mike. You are more than welcome to come to the Pinion area 
here. 

Ms. McCollum. Yes. 

Mr. Gishey. I don’t know if I’ve been near Pinion. 
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Mr. Calvert. We certainly thank all of you for your testimony 
and appreciate your coming out here to Washington to talk to us. 
You are relieved, and we will have our next panel come on up. 

Mr. Nez. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Mr. Apachito. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay, the next panel is Mr. Arthur Ben, Principal 
of the 

Mr. Ben. Lukachukai. 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah. There are some good ones here. I will take 
your word for it. Ms. Faye BlueEyes, Principal of the — 

Mr. Simpson. Go ahead. Say that one. 

Mr. Calvert. Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle Community Grant School. 
Mr. Darnell Maria, member of the Board, the Ramah Navajo 
School Board. Ms. Pam Agoyo, President of the National Indian 
Education Association. 

Before we start out again, out of fairness to other witnesses, we 
ask that witnesses please be mindful of their 5-minute time limit 
and the blinking red light when the time is up. That way we have 
more time for questions. We would like to do that if we can. 

The first person we will recognize is Mr. Arthur Ben who is Prin- 
cipal of what? 

Mr. Ben. Lukachukai Community School. 

Mr. Calvert. There you go. 

Mr. Ben. Lukachukai, Arizona. 

Mr. Calvert. That is 

Mr. Ben. Navajo Nation. 

Mr. Calvert. That is a tough one. 

Mr. Ben. That is a tough one, yeah. 

Mr. Calvert. You are recognized for 5 minutes, sir. 

Mr. Ben. And that is in English. 

Mr. Calvert. Oh, that is in 

Ms. BlueEyes. You could say Luke Skywalker and it would al- 
most sound the same. 

Mr. Calvert. Luke Skywalker. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

LUKACHUKAI COMMUNITY SCHOOL NAVAJO NATION 

WITNESS 


ARTHUR BEN 

Mr. Ben. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice-President, Mem- 
bers of the Committee. I thank you for the opportunity to be here 
and be the voice of our children who are enrolled in the BIE 
schools, the school systems, and are funded by the BIE school sys- 
tems. On behalf of the Lukachukai Community Board of Education 
and the Bureau of Indian Education funded schools and more im- 
portantly, the students enrolled in the Bureau of Indian Education 
schools, I thank the committee for the opportunity for testimony, 
and my testimony is on school facility replacement and construc- 
tion. Vice Chairman Simpson made a comment about that this 
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morning, and I appreciate his support to bring that out on the 
table. 

I am here to testify for new school construction, and in my testi- 
mony, on the fourth page, under the Office of Facilities Manage- 
ment and Construction, the index, the Facility Condition Index, 
there is a list of 37 schools, and each one of these 37 schools listed 
are in poor condition, and these schools are throughout the country. 
They are in Arizona, New Mexico, South Dakota, Minnesota. So 
throughout the country, and so we are here to testify on that. 

Back in the past there was some money appropriated for school 
facility construction, and not all the schools made it. So I am here 
to provide testimony so we can finish up on new school construction 
on the schools that remain, and those are on this list. 

Our school, Lukachukai Community School, is ranked number 
one on this list in addition to all the other 36. So we are all aware 
of that, there is a need there. The schools, which are generic, were 
commonly — a lot of them were founded back in the early ’30s, and 
Lukachukai is like that, okay? We have got some historic buildings. 
We don’t get the funds to renovate them and all that because they 
are historic, and we work on that area. However, there was a 
shortfall of school facility construction, and I am here to ask for 
that funding to be restored for new school construction. 

A lot of it has to do with life safety concerns and also this being 
the 21st Century, we are inadequately preparing our students for 
college and career readiness in these facilities. You know, the inter- 
net. I have got technicians that have to crawl under the building, 
where in most places they are in the ceiling. So that makes it dif- 
ficult. 

I have a dirt parking lot. You know, we get Title 1 funds, and 
we are asked to have family engagement activities, bring the fami- 
lies in, get that parent involvement, and we do that. They got to 
park in the dirt road. Somebody has got to park across the street 
and walk across the street. No street crossing. And in the winter- 
time, we are dealing with mud, which is pretty common. We don’t 
have snow days. We come to school on snow because our school 
buses can travel in snow. We cancel school on mud days. We call 
them mud days. And we also have parking issues. ADA compliance, 
I have got one parking spot for handicapped at our school. And that 
is the only one I can mark. We try to look for others, and if we 
do others, there is just no parking. We have got to park in a dirt 
area. And that dirt area is not lit at night. There are no lights. And 
we put lights up, and they go out. The ballast goes out, we put 
them in. And when we ask for service, we are told it is not part 
of the BIA property, it is not on the — listing. So we can’t fix it. So 
you know, we go about the best we can to get light. 

A lot of our ADA compliance issues are in our rest rooms, wheel- 
chairs, accessibility. Some of the doors are narrow. We are working 
on that. We have a lot of asbestos in the classrooms. We got four 
or five classrooms that are smaller than half of the size of this 
room. And I have got 25 students in those classrooms. 

Our student is 388, Kindergarten through eighth grade. And we 
have — our Kindergarten tops out at 30 students. It is very con- 
gested. So our parents are asking, you know, open up a third class- 
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room. I am like, where? We got a modular, and that is what we 
are using. 

Our support services for our special ed students, ESS student 
services, physical therapy, occupational therapy, I got no place for 
their equipment. They are in a small room. So you know, if we ex- 
panded, got a higger place, we can provide those services, speech 
services, those types of things. So there is a lot of stuff that we can 
put in a new school. And furthermore, the community of 
Lukachukai is working on withdrawing 44-acre tract for new school 
construction. So we are being proactive. 

Got an elder by the name of Edward Bia Harvey [phonetic]. He 
had a vision of putting up a new school, and he set his sights on 
proper and some land from his grazing rights. And his grand- 
children are honoring his work. He is deceased. He is passed on but 
his vision is still alive. 

So with that testimony, I hope you take it to heart and assist us 
with new school construction for our children. You know, actually 
we prepare our children for the military, for the workforce and for 
post-secondary education, and we can’t prepare them adequately in 
these types of facilities. So I appreciate your time. 

[The statement of Arthur Ben follows:] 
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Lukachukai Commuiiity Board of Education, Inc. 

"Commitment to Children, Commitment to Progress” 

Navajo Route 13, P. O. Box 230. Lukachukai, AZ 86507 
' Phone: (928) 787-4406 Fax; (928) 787-4419 


Testimony of Lukachukai Community Board of Education, Inc, 

Presented by Arthur E, Ben, Principal, Lukachukai Community School 
On Behalf of the Bureau of Indian Education Funded Schools 

Before the United States House of Representatives Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, 
Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 7, 2014 
Washington, DC 


introduction 


On behalf of Lukachukai Community Board Of Education tnc. and the Bureau of Indian 
txlucation funded schools and more importantly, the students enrolled in the Bureau of Indian 
Education funded schools. I thank the Committee for this opportunity to provide te,stimony 
concerning school facility replacement and construction. 1 am the school principal at 
Lukachukai Community School. Lukachukai, AZ, Navajo Nation. The testimony is specific to 
Lukachukai Community School and applicable to the thirty seven schools listed in the Office of 
Faci!itie.s Management and Construction (OFMC) Location Facility Condition Index (FCl). 

Common to several BIE schools, Lukachukai Community School was founded in the 1 930’.s by 
the community’.s Catholic Mission. The Church operated the school for a few years then turned 
the school over to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Since that time the school enrollment has 
increased with the growdh of the community and the school buildings have been modified to 
increase instructional space and to increase student support services without appropriate and 
adequate compliance to developing regulations. The cunent enrollment is 388 students in 
kindergarten to eighth grade. History of BIE funding in previous years show' that fourteen 
schools were funded in 2003-2004. However, there was a shortfall in 2007 creating three schools 
to be incomplete. A task force recommended all future Fl&R funds be used to complete these 
schools. LCBE, Inc, was to have been funded approximately $10 million for Fi&R, but due to 
the shortfall it was never funded. Many schools across Indian Country did not get IT&R fund.s 
for repairs. This created even a greater .safety concerns for dilapidated buildings to be maintained 
w ith an already conslraincd building maintenance and operations budget, Lite safety concerns are 
at its {teak; therefoie. BIE Schools need funds for new school constnjetion. We ate inadequately preparing 
our H IE students for college aiKi caeer teaditiess in tltes; inadequately existing 2 1 Centuty tetaning 
environments. 

Curr ent Cond itions of Lukachukai Community School 

On Febiuaiy i 2. 2009, WHRacific was retained by the Lukachukai Commutiity Board of Education 
inc. and litnded by Bl.M.fFMC to detemiawte adequacy of tlie existing .facilities for ciarent and 
future use. identify .md document facility discrepancies, establish a comprehensive list of improvements 
or conections required to meet cunent and fiite needs and estimate foe cost of ttose improvements. 
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The report is based on the feasibility of renovating or replacing eighteen buildings as described 
in the Program of Requirements (POR). This includes an abandoned classroom. Building 251, 
which is in such of terrible state of disrepair that it constitutes a life safety hazard for the staff, 
public and children on this campus. WHPacific also reviewed two water tanks, three pump 
houses, utility infiastructure and five modular buildings. Together, the campus has 1 19,835 
square f^ of buildings that are in various states of disrepair. 

The objective of the facilities assessment is to update the backlog of pending work as identified 
in the POR by complying with current laws, codes, standards or guidelines contained in the 
Bureau's Safety, Health and Accessibility Information for Architects, Engineers and Design 
Firms performing Design Work for BIA Facilities; the Additional Provisions in the Grant 
Agreement; Construction Program Assurances in the Grant Agreement; and the March 2007 
School Facilities Design Handbook. The result of this assessment provided the BIA and 
Lukachukai Community School with the technical information required for making informed 
decisions regarding the improvement options for renovation of the exiting school versus new 
construction. 

The assessment team consisted of a registered professional architect and four registered 
professional engineers specializing in civil, structural, mechanical and electrical disciplines and a 
consultant to perform an archeological assessment. 

Based on visual observations and discussion wifii the facility occupants and maintenance staff, the 
team determined what deficiencies existed and the general condition of key buildings systems. 

The FMIS and Deficiency Summary Report focuses on specific items such as non-functioning 
mechanical equipment and plumbing fixtures, the presence of asbestos tile, broken panic 
hardware and li^t fixtures with PCB ballasts. The Assessment Report substantiates and agrees 
with the findings of the FMIS. Of greater concern to the investigation team was the structural 
distress of structural systems of many of the school buildings, the functional concerns associated 
with the lack of accessibility in all public toilets, spaces that are of inadequate size, shape and 
poorly located for their intended function, and that compromises and/or limits the c^bility of 
the School to provide a full curriculum. Of even mote concern is the stability and condition of 
Building 251 which is closed up, unusable and full of asbestos containing materials. These 
structural and fimctional deficiencies are noted in detail in the Assessment Report. 

With the difficulties and expense of maintaining aging building systems with limited budgets and 
the expense to bring the buildings into ADA compliance it will cost much more than 66% of the 
price of a new school to provide the modifications to make these buildings safe and secure for 
the students and staff. The campus infirastructure, educational buildings and administration 
building and utilities are over fifty years old and have gone beyond tlwir effective useful life 
span. We found that the school employs high quality staff but with limited resources and 
classroom space, and non-Life Safety and ADA compliant buildings actually places the children 
in grave danger. 

Many of the buildings suffer fium constant roof leaks and roofs that are worn out and require 
constant patching and numerous emergency repairs were made due to three roofs being blown 
off by heavy wind. Numerous roofs will fail any time due to fatigue of the roofing material 
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causing giant blisteis and severe ponding on relatively new single ply membrane roofs. There ate 
numerous fire alarm problems in many of the buildings, including include the Administration 
Building, Cafeteria, Dormitory and Kindergarten Building. The school also suffers from many 
electrical "brownouts" with the electric service causing huge problems with school computers 
and service equipment. Also, since many of the buildings have been added onto numerous times, 
there is a wide imbalance of heating and cooling in different areas of these buildings 

Perhaps the most important issue with the staff and students is the problem with asbestos 
containing materials throughout the campus buildings floors and mechanical rooms. Asbestos is 
prevalent within Buildings 201 , 2S0, 203, 208 and 227. Staff also indicated that asbestos is also 
found in the paint throughout the campus. Another important issue is that the water is very hard 
and causes blockages in the pipes. The water infrastructure caimot be shut down by areas so 
when work must be done on the water lines, the entire school must be shut down. Mechanical 
equipment requires constant maintenance and repair, if it works at all; and consequently impacts 
the daily activities of the Lukachukai Community School. 

The staff parking area is not paved, and is often muddy after a rain or snow storm, and most 
critical, hwdicsq) accessibility for both parking lots are near nonexistent. The unpaved parking 
area is half an acre in size. It is basically an area adjacent to the school which is being used for 
staff parking. There is no service drive around the school to facilitate maintenance, and there is 
no bus loading area. Though bus bams are not required, there is no environmentally safe location 
to wash the buses. 

Conclusion 

In all actuality, the cost to renovate all the buildings on campus far outweighs the cost of a new 
replacement school. The buildings are becoming more difficult to maintain as time goes on. 
Recently, toilet facilities have been corrected for ADA compliance in the permanent buildings. 
Only the five modular buildings have toilets that are ADA accessible. Many of the buildings do 
not have adequate egress. The roofs either need repairs or have been repaired and will repairs 
will fail before the normal life expectancy for the type of roof that exist. Building 251 is beyond 
repair and should be tom down. We have provided an estimated cost of renovating Building 251 
which in its current condition will cost more than a new building. The heating systems in 
virtually all the buildings are not working properly and cost the school far more in fuel costs than 
a new heating system. The cost to maintain and repair the BIE schools listed in the Attachment 
exceeds the cost for new school. On behalf of our BIE students LCBE, Inc. respectfully 
recommends that the BIE consider providing a new, safe and accessible school campus for the 
children of these listed schools. Children deserve no less. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. His chart 
will be entered into the record. 

Next, Ms. Faye BlueEyes, and you are with the — how do you pro- 
nounce — 

Ms. BlueEyes. You said it very well the first time. 

Mr. Calvert. Just take my word for it. 

Ms. BlueEyes. Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle Community Grant School. 
Mr. Simpson. Say that again? 

Ms. BlueEyes. Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle Community Grant School. 
You got to make your tongue roll. 

Mr. Calvert. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

DZILTH-NA-O-DITH-HLE COMMUNITY GRANT SCHOOL 

WITNESS 


FAYE BLUEEYES 

Ms. BlueEyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the Sub- 
committee. Again, my name is Faye BlueEyes, and no, I don’t have 
blue eyes but it is Navajo blue. I am the Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor of the Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle School. My testimony is being 
made on behalf of the school board. We have four focus areas of the 
Bureau of Indian Education fiscal year 2015 funding, and one is di- 
rected the BIE and GSA to do something about the GSA’s aging 
fleet, fully funded Indian School Equalization program at $431 mil- 
lion, provide $109 million in facilities operation and $76 million in 
facilities maintenance and fully fund the Tribal Grant Support 
Costs at $70 million. 

I will only focus on two areas of our concerns because the other 
school representatives have given their input. Regarding the GSA 
buses, we learned that the guidelines in GSA allows for us to re- 
place the buses every 80,000 miles or 7 years, whichever comes 
first. However, we have our buses that have over 100,000 miles, 
and we had them more than 7 years. And the concern with the 
buses, the way it works is if Rough Rock decides that they don’t 
need this bus anymore and we request for a bus across the reserva- 
tion at Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle, we get assigned that bus. And when 
we get it, it is already pretty much beaten up, worn out. So when 
we are driving it down the dirt, unpaved roads — they don’t have 
gravel — and that is when like the windows will just start sliding 
down on its own. Maybe the side mirrors fall off. The bumpers will 
even fall off. And driving on this dirt road and all that dirt will just 
be inside the bus. Then you have the students coughing and what- 
ever, including the bus driver. So those are some of the concerns 
that we have. So when these buses that we get used from Rough 
Rock, they end up in the shop. So then we end up paying for the 
maintenance and additional costs to keep these buses operating. 
And therefore it is sapping the school’s funds that could be used 
elsewhere. 

So that is one of our biggest concerns, and maybe what they need 
to do is relook at the guidelines, especially for the reservation 
buses. Instead of the guidelines are probably for the cities and 
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where all the roads are paved but not out on the reservation. So 
that is one of the biggest issues that we see. 

The second area is that we request funding for facilities mainte- 
nance in the amount of $76 million and facilities operation for $109 
million. The facility maintenance are for the preventative, routine 
and unscheduled maintenance for all school buildings. As we have 
testified numerous times before, our school also is on this list the 
gentleman has, and we are also one of the poorest-rated facilities. 
We have had all sorts of problems at our schools. Last year we 
have had a huge amount of sewers leaking because our pipes were 
breaking, and while we had to bring in people to fix it, you hear 
this jackhammer going and the kids are right next door trying to 
learn. And the smell was horrible. And when they barely banged 
into a water line which was also corroded, then that busted. So we 
had water again. I mean, it was horrible. And the kids are expected 
to be learning in these types of conditions. So what we had to do 
was move them to where they told them this rest room is closed. 
Go to the other side of the building. It was very frustrating for the 
students and the staff, and that is what they had to endure. 

The other thing that happened this year is our boilers are so out- 
dated that we closed our kitchen a few times. The dishwasher 
didn’t have hot water, so the staff had to boil water on the school 
kitchen stove in order to pour it into the dishwasher so at least 
they could wash the dishes. And then we also discovered some 
leaks under the building. There was a huge puddle under the 
kitchen again, and we were trying to figure out how to get rid of 
that because then we didn’t want mold to form. 

Our school faces all types of facility issues along with the other 
schools are the same way. And then the electrical is another area 
where like these fluorescent lights are flickering when the students 
are trying to read, and the letters are jumping around. I mean, 
that is like really frustrating for us, too. 

So there is a lot of issues with facilities, and like he stated, our 
school, the replacement cost would be $19.1 million to replace. The 
backlog is $7.7 million. So those are our issues. Thank you very 
much for your attention. 

[The statement of Faye BlueEyes follows:] 
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Ervin Chavez, School Board President 
Faye BIueEyes, Assistant Executive Direetor 
DZILTH-NA-O-DITH-HLE COMMUNITY GRANT SCHOOL (DCGS) 
Bloomfield, NM 


CONGRESSIONAL TESTIMONY 
Submitted to the United States Congress; 

House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Regarding 

FYIS Budget Request for the Bureau of Indian Education, Department of the Interior 

April 3, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Request Summary: My name is Faye BIueEyes, Assistant Executive Director of the 
Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle Community School (DCGS) on the Navajo Reservation in Bloomfield, 
New Mexico. I will present our testimony on behalf of the DCGS School Board. I have four 
focused areas of the Bureau of Indian Education FYIS (BIE) fimding which negatively impact 
our efforts in helping our students achieve academic success and practice sound management 
principles in school operations. These areas are the following, all under the BIE budget category; 

1 . Direct the BIE and GSA to Replace the School’s Aging Bus Fleet. 

2. Fully Fund the Indian School Equalization Program account at $43 1 million. 

3. Provide $ 1 09 million in facilities operations and $76 million in facilities maintenance 
as recommended by the National Congress of American Indians in its Budget 
Requests. 

4. Fully fund the Tribal Grant Support Costs at $70 million. 

Background: Our school, which has been in continuous service since 1968, operates a 
K-8 educational program and a dormitory program for students in grades 1-12. Residential 
students in grades 9-12 attend the local public school. There are 189 students currently enrolled 
in our academic program, and 56 students are housed in campus dormitories. DCGS is a trihally 
controlled grant school is located in Bloomfield, New Mexico, approximately 170 miles 
northwest of Albuquerque, within the boundaries of the Navajo Indian Reservation. DCGS is 
primarily funded through appropriations received from the BIE, and pass-through funding from 
the Department of Education. Our all-Navajo Board operates the DCGS through a Grant issued 
by the BIE under the Trihally Controlled Schools Act. The DCGS goal is to make a difference 
in the educational progress of our students and we believe that all of our students are capable of 
achieving academic success. However, we struggled with underfunding of practically every one 
of our educational and related programs that impacts our ability to fully meet our school goals 
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and our ability to successfully operate our programs under the Indian Self-Determination policy. 
We describe below the impacts of the underfunding in several key areas. 

I. Replace the School’s Aging Bus Fleet in Accordance with GSA Guidelines. We 

have six aged school buses, and all are operating well past their lifetime replacement schedules, 
according to GSA guidelines that call for new buses every 80,000 miles. 41. C.F.R. § 102- 
34.270. Our buses’ ages range between 8 and 12 years old, and have between 100,000 and 
175,000 miles on them. The maintenance and additional costs of these vehicles is creeping up 
every year, sapping the School’s Hinds that could be spent elsewhere. The buses that GSA 
provides are worn out mechanically and physically due to the unpaved dirt roads on our 
reservations. We have asked for help replacing our fleet, but have not been successful. We ask 
that you direct the BIE Grants Officer and the General Services Administration to allocate 
appropriate funds to all BIE funded schools for the acquisition of new replacement buses. 

II. Overcome reductions to Indian School Equalization (ISEP) Formula Funds 
Account and Fund to Meet Needs. The FY15 budget request proposes only a $2.1 million 
increase in ISEP formula funds, which is still $5 million less than what the ISEP received in FY 
2013 — ^this is a critical program for us and must make up the ground it has lost in recent years. 
The proposed funding level is only $386.6 million, but the National Congress of American 
Indians has recognized this program needs $43 1 million in funding to meet schools’ needs. The 
ISEP funds we currently receive are already pressed to offset non-academic costs under the 
School Operations accounts which are seriously underfunded (i.e., student transportation, 
maintenance, administrative functions). 

We need you to recognize that despite our best efforts to streteh each and every dollar, 
such a drastic reduction in ISEP funding may result in even more schools not being able to 
provide the quality academic programs and instruction necessary for our students to be 
successful. Please restore funds to ISEP at the level ofS43I million. 

III. Funding for Facilities Maintenance in the amount of $76 million and Facilities 
Operations in the amount of $109.8 million. Facilities Maintenance funds are intended to 
provide for the preventative, routine, and unscheduled maintenance for all school buildings, 
equipment, utility systems, and ground structures. As we previously testified multiple times, our 
school is, unfortunately, among the poorest-rated facilities (FCl of 0.4001). Without a 
significant increase in facilities maintenance funding, there is little doubt we will not be able to 
make much progress in addressing the myriad health and safety problems at DCGS, which 
include the closure of the school kitchen due to leaking corroded water lines and outdated 
boilers. This school year our kitchen staff had no choice but to boil water on the stove to use for 
the dishwasher because there was no hot water. 

The BIE last estimated that $7.7 million would be needed to fix all that is on the DCGS 
deferred maintenance backlog, and the replacement cost would be $19.1 million. Yet the BIE 
FY15 request of $48.59 million for facilities maintenance is nearly level funding from the last 
two years. Thus, funding will be insufficient to reduce the maintenance backlog of DCGS or that 
of any other BIE-funded school. 
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The BIE's FY15 request of $55.87 million (nearly level funding) for Facilities 
Operations is for the ongoing operational expenses like electricity, heating fuels, 
communications, ground maintenance, refuse collection, water and sewer service, etc. 
Considering that the facilities operation expenses are currently funded at approximately 50% of 
need and that the costs of these essential services continue to escalate, we believe the FY15 
request is grossly inadequate. 

Unless the facilities operations and maintenance costs are funded at a realistic level in 
order that we can properly maintain and take preventive action, we will continue to be unable to 
provide our students staff a safe and healthy enviromnent. We urge you to support the NCAI- 
recommended $76 million for facilities maintenance and $109 million in facilities operation 
funding. 

We have a challenge in trying to maintain our school facilities for the safety of our 
students with the meager funds we receive, to make matters worse; we are being mandated to 
meet costly environmental compliances which we receive no extra funds to undertake. 

IV. Funding for T ribal Grant Support Costs in the Amount of $73 million. Tribal 
Grant Support Costs (TGSC), formerly known as Administrative Costs Grants, are funds 
provided to tribally-operated schools to cover the administrative or indirect costs associated with 
the operation of a school. These costs include payroll, accounting, insurance, background 
checks, and other legal, reporting and record-keeping requirements, including the preparation of 
required annual audits. Currently, 126 of the 183 BIE funded schools are operated by tribes or 
tribal school boards, with another three BIE-operated schools considering converting to grant 
status in FYl 5. 

In FY12, the funding available for TGSC met only 64% of the need of the schools, which 
means that at 100% of TGSC need, DCGS should have received nearly $700,000: instead, we 
received only $445,000. For FYl 5, the BIE requests level funding of $48.2 million. This is still 
far below the 100% contract support costs that will be provided to non-school BIA contractors 
because of Congress’s decision to require the Administration comply with its contracts. In 
addition, there is not a separate start-up fund for newly converting schools (although there may 
be an additional conversions in FY15) but for the BIA contractors, $1 million is requested for the 
Indian Self Determination Fund, which provides start up costs and CSC for the initial year of 
contract or compact. 

With each passing year, the tribally-operated schools have had to re-direct more and more 
funds from our classroom budgets to cover the essential services such as insurance, fiscal 
management, audits, and other overhead services. Lack of funding has meant having less people 
to complete the countless compliance requirements such as processing background checks, 
equipment inventory, financial accountability, meeting reporting requirements, and federal 
program requirements. 

We urge that Congress fix the inequity between TGSC and CSC funding by fully funding 
TGSC at $73 million for the indirect cost requirements of current tribally-controlled schools, and 
provide $2 million in start-up funds for newly converting schools. 
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Conclusion 

It is our hope that our leaders here in Washington will provide the levels of education 
funding that will enable our school system to provide the type of education and services that will 
help our Native American students reach their potential. We are grateful for any assistance you 
can provide. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Faye Blue Eyes, Assistant Executive Director, 

Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle Community Grant School 

35 Road 7585 #5003 

Bloomfield, NM 87413 

(505) 960-6681 

faveblueevesl3(g)gmail.com 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentlelady. Next, Mr. Darnell Maria, 
memher of the Board, the Ramah Navajo School Board. You are 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

RAMAH NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD 
WITNESS 


DARNELL MARIA 

Mr. Maria. Thank you. Chairman, and members that are here. 
I stopped by your office, Ms. McCollum, this morning. 

My name is Darnell Maria, and I have with me my colleague, 
Carolyn Coho, sitting by me, and also here on this travel is with 
our local tribal government. The Ramah Navajo Chapter seated to 
my right here. 

Basically, I have three main requests. I know that you all don’t 
do earmarks anymore. Nevertheless, we are requesting for a total 
amount of $4.4 million, and one of the areas is the public water 
system upgrade and maintenance for the Pine Hill School campus 
for $1.85 million and also improvement to our school security for 
$385,000 and economic development initiative for over $2 million. 
And these are really our needs here. 

Perhaps you know a little bit about the Ramah Navajo commu- 
nity, but it is found more or less at Public Law 96-638, Indian Self- 
Determination Act, and it has been known throughout the country 
as such. And so we have come this far for over 40 years. 

One of the areas that I just mentioned this, the renovation and 
upgrade of the Pine Hill campus water system. We are located 
above 7,000 feet near the Continental Divide, and I love this rain 
out here. It is what we need back in the Southwest. We have no 
water. We have no, I mean, like rivers or ponds or streams like 
that. So we are in dire need, especially in the area of health. We 
do have 3,500 community people, and then there are other non-na- 
tives that live in the area, too. So we really rely on the aquifers 
that are there that pumps the water out. And so we are in dire 
need of anther well and also the water line. The water lines that 
are there have been there for over 40 years. They are corroded. 
They are rusted. There are always water breaks that are coming 
up which hinders the education of the students as well as the 
health center that we have a Pine Hill School. So the copies that 
you have summarizes the needs that we have at Pine Hill. 

The second area is a security system. This is very, very impor- 
tant. Just a little over a month ago we had to have a lockdown be- 
cause there was an individual that came on campus with a gun. 
Fortunately, the two individuals that were threatened came to help 
with the security, but we could never find that individual. So we 
really are in dire need security system and funding. Our current 
fencing area around the school are so torn down that it needs to 
be replaced and it needs to have a better security system, including 
the alarm and also the bell system to ensure that the students re- 
ceive the required education that they need right now. We don’t 
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have anything in place, and we are constantly have to remind the 
students to get to class on time and all of that. 

So those are the very important matters that I bring before you. 
And just as — see, we have all heard in the week or two about the 
gunman that came on the military base. We don’t want to experi- 
ence the same tragedy back home. So I would like to avoid that as 
much as possible by securing funding for the security system at our 
school. 

The third area is economic development. We are geographically 
isolated from the main Navajo Nation, and we are an hour away 
from the nearest town. So economic development is pretty hard to 
establish, especially on trust land when we don’t have the very 
much tax base. And one of the things that occurred is that we were 
able to scrape some funds and able to purchase a building for 
$350,000 out in Ramah. We would like to renovate that and then 
convert it into an economic development initiative. And one of the 
things that we are thinking of doing is doing housing paneling that 
consists of Styrofoam, metal and then you have the plywood on the 
outside and then the sheetrock on the inside. And we thinking that 
this would be a really good opportunity for housing, not for only 
our community members but outside our community. And it would 
be a very good economic development project for us to do. 

So in a nutshell, that is what I am requesting today, and I hope 
that you will be able to fund the projects that we have identified, 
not only myself but other tribes that are here with me today. 

I thank you very much and thank you [indiscernible]. 

[The statement of Darnell Maria follows:] 
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Written and Oral Testimony of Darnell J. Maria, Board Member 
Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. 

Submitted to the US Congress; 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 

FY 2015 FEDERAL BUDGET REQUEST, SUPPORT AND CONCERNS FOR: 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR (DOI)-BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS (BIA) 

April 07, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

My name is Darnell J. Maria, Board Member of the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., (RNSB) 
accompanying me is Ms. Carolyn Coho, Board Secretary/Treasurer. Thank you for the 
opportunity to submit our written testimony for consideration under the DOI-BIA FY 2015 
Budget. Our testimony focuses on the following needs: (1) Renovation and Upgrade of the Pine 
Hill Campus Water System, (2) Installation of Needed Security System for the K-12 Pine Hill 
School, and 3) Economic Development for our Ramah Navajo Community. 

Request: We are requesting that Congress approve funding in the 201 5 Federal Budget for three 
of the major needs of the Ramah Navajo Community. 1. Public Water System Upgrade and 
Maintenance for our Pine Hill Campus: $1.85 million. 2. Improvements to our school security: 
$385,000. 3. Economic Development: $2,025 million. Total Request: $4,410,000. 

Background; It was only in the late 1 960s when the Gallup McKinley County Public School in 
New Mexico refused to rebuild a local public school that was condemned and closed, resulting in 
having the Ramah Navajo people send their children away from their community to other public 
schools and to boarding schools, some of which were located Out-of-State and their children 
were only able to come home once or twice a year. It was then that the Ramah Navajo 
community through their local government established the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., as 
a nonprofit under New Mexico State law and obtained its 501(c) 3 IRS status. The founding 
School Board members then traveled to Washington, DC and New York City to lobby Congress 
and Foundations to raise money for their own community controlled school. When they were 
successful, it was this effort and others that eventually led Congress to pass the now historic 
Public Law 93-638 “Indian Self Determination and Education Assistance Act” of 1975 (ISDEA). 
RNSB has since become the first Indian community to also operate its own Indian Health 
Service Health Center, and the first Indian community to have its own radio station, sorely 
needed in our early days when paved roads were non-existent and few people had phones in their 
remote homes. RNSB is now known throughout Indian Country as a leader in Indian Self- 
Determination. 

It is important to note that RNSB not only governs its K-1 2 School, but has many other programs 
that provide vital public services for the Ramah Navajo Community. In this dual capacity, the 
Board shares responsibilities with the Ramah Navtyo Chapter (a political sub-unit of the Navajo 
Nation) in providing most major services to the Community by contracting federal and state 
programs. During its 40-plus years of operation, the School Board has established four divisions 
within RNSB consisting of over 215 employees in our Education, Health, Community Services 
and Administrative Services Divisions. 
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Request No. 1. To Renovate and Upgrade the Pine Hill Campus Water System Estimated 
Cost: $1,850,000 

The Ramah Navajo Community located in west central New Mexico is a small and remote rural 
satellite community geographically separated from the main Navajo Reservation with 
approximately 3,500 people, who are mainly Ramah Navajos, but also includes other Navajos 
from the main reservation, Indians from other tribes, Anglos, Hispanics, and Filipinos. Our 
community is located in a high and dry plateau area over 7,000-feet high. There are no lakes, 
rivers, streams, nor any dams in our area; therefore, we rely on underground water that must be 
pumped from an aquifer at least 3000-feet down, pumped up to storage tanks and distributed by 
underground waterlines. 

Upkeep and maintenance has become a major problem that we are now encountering due to the 
fact that our waterlines are over 40-years old and are beginning to rust, corrode and break. Most 
of our water facilities were constructed when the School and other facilities were built in the 
early 1970’s. Even one waterline break will cause our K-12 School to close down for a day or 
longer, thus impacting learning at all levels and we have to also close our health center which 
impacts the health of our patients because it is the only healthcare provider within a 50 mile 
radius. 


Just a brief tour through our School campus and nearby staff housing will show 10-12 sites that 
reveal where broken water lines had to be dug up and repaired. The cost of the repairs is high and 
continues to rise. In this period of low precipitation from both snow and rainfall, it is critical that 
our water supply be maintained at acceptable levels of storage capacity for domestic use, sanitary 
health and fire suppressants. The quality of the water impacts the health of our community 
which is already at a disparity. Out of a population of 3500, our health center has 519 patients 
with diabetes, (148/1000); every year on average 7 people are diagnosed with some type of 
cancer, (2/1000); birth defects on average is 4.5 per 40 births per year (1 12.5/1 000). This past 
year, we lost two Elders to weather exposures because they did not indoor plumbing and were 
still using outhouses. 


In addition, our public water system needs to upgrade its water treatment facility to keep in 
compliance with water regulations. There are excess amounts of arsenic and iron in the water 
from our deep underground wells. We need to install a centralized station for blending the water 
to stay within the U.S. EPA regulations and a monitoring system to check the piping, wells, 
valves, water treatment and water tanks. In order to achieve proper maintenance of our water 
system, we also need the following: (1) a new replacement well since one of the two wells 
providing water to the tank that services the K-12 Pine Hill School is now inoperable. This 
includes water for all the School’s programs, buildings, and staff housing units, as well as for the 
nearby businesses and community homes. The estimated cost for one deep well is about 
$750,000. (2) New Waterlines. Our underground waterlines that serve the School, staff housing, 
and other facilities need to be replaced. 


We calculated the following costs for the water system upgrades and renovation: 


1 . New Well Support Facilities: 

2. New Well: 

3. Design and Management: 

4. Construction and Inspection: 

Total: 


$ 300,000 
$ 750,000 
$ 367,686 
$ 432.314 
$1,850,000 
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Request No. 2. To Install Needed Security Systems for the K-12 Pine Hill School. Estimated 
Costs: School Fire Alarm, Bell, and Communication System: $385,000, and: Protective 
Fencing around the School: $150,000. Total Cost: $535,000. 

The K-12 Pine Hill School, under the direction of the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., has 
major issues and concerns when it comes to the safety and security of our students, staff and 
visitors for the following reasons: 

1. The Pine Hill School has had no school fire alarm, bell, or communication system in 
operation for more than four years. You would think that we would get better response 
from the owner of the School, the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE), on these issues. 
Safety of our students is the main concern of everyone at the Pine Hill School. Every year 
teachers beg tlie administration for a bell system, so students can be held accountable to 
getting to class on time. The amount of time our students are cheated out of class time is 
staggering. Security guards, teachers, and other staff members spend an enormous 
amount of time just telling students to get to class every day. 

2. The lack of protective fencing around the school allows anyone to walk through and have 
access into many classrooms and buildings without getting authorization from office 
personnel. Just a month ago, we had a lock down situation due to a person carrying a gun 
on the backside of our campus. Two people were threatened by the weapon and found 
refuge with campus security. It could have easily been a bad scenario if this gunman 
chose to follow his victims. Additionally, there are regular incidences of drug trafficking 
on campus due to no security fencing. No fencing allows students to leave campus 
without proper checkout procedures. These types of situations are happening more 
frequently and, again, there is no barrier to keep our students safe. 

In February 2014, a yearly “Pine Hill School Quality of Education Survey” was completed by 
289 community members, parents, students, and staff members. The survey showed 56% feel 
students are not safe at our School. Also, the survey showed that 59% are unsure or feel the 
conditions of our buildings and insufficient space of our facilities is detrimental to the education 
of students. 

Request No. 3: To Promote the Community’s Economic Development Through 
Participation In the Area’s Construction of Homes and Buildings. Estimated Cost: $2 
Million 

It is extremely difficult to promote economic development on Indian reservations especially if 
they are located in very remote rural sites such as ours. We have a 70% unemployment rate and 
we have no or very little tax base because Indian tribes and lands are usually exempt from being 
taxed; because Indian land are considered federal trust meaning that it cannot be sold or 
mortgaged; and the remote rural sites mean that any type of business or construction firms must 
require its workers to travel great distances and lodge at the nearest motels and hotels that are 
few to none on most reservation sites. 30% of our community has no transportation to commute 
for employment. Therefore, many factors come into play for any business or construction project 
to be feasible and affordable. 

Fortunately, two such factors have now come into play for the Ramah Navajo Community. First, 
a building at the nearby town has become available. Second, a manufacturing opportunity was 
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recently identified that can be located at this site that can provide an economic development 
opportunity. 

The building purchased for $350,000, will need to be completely renovated in the estimated 
amount of $1 .2 M in order for it to be converted into a manufacturing business. This renovation 
will take at least two years because so many items will have to be done to make it suitable for a 
manufacturing site. 

Another manufacturing business we would like to establish for our community is the 
manufacturing of structural insulated wall panels for homes and buildings that can be 
manufactured to the buyer’s specifications and shipped directly to the building sites in and 
around our community, including out-of-state sites. This venture will address two needs in our 
community - affordable housing, jobs for 1 5 to 20 people and a source of revenue for our 
organization to develop other sustainable initiatives. 

This type of manufacturing business will be very suitable to the Ramah Navajo Community for 
several reasons. First, jobs are very scarce in this community with only RNSB, the Ramah 
Navajo Chapter, and a few local businesses such as cafes, gas stations, and the Ramah Public 
Schools offering employment. Second, manufacturing jobs involving substantial physical labor 
fits right into the type of work that Ramah Navajo people are accustom to. Third, since salaries 
offered on reservations such as ours are very low, the low salaries that will probably be offered 
will not be a problem in acquiring enough community workers. 

The estimated costs: 

1. Attorney to Acquire Approvals from State, County, Town Tribal Governments: $ 150,000 


2. Acquisition of Needed Licenses from Ail Governments: $ 75,000 

3. Architect’s Renovation Designs: $ 150,000 

4. Hazardous Contamination Cleanup: $ 400,000 

5. Renovation Construction Work: $ 500,000 

6. Manufacturing Start-up Cost $ 750.000 

TOTAL $2,025,000 


On behalf of the Board of Trustees for the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., I would like to 
express our appreciation for your support for our community endeavors that will help us become 
more self suflRcient. I hope that our testimony will help you better understand the situation of 
our community as with many other American Indian tribal communities. Thank you for your 
time. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

Darnell Maria, Member 
Carole Coho, Secretary /Treasurer 
Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. 

P.O. Box 10 

Ramah Navajo Reservation 
Pine Hill, New Mexico 87357 
(505) 775-3257/3258 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. Next, Pam Agoyo. 

Ms. Agoyo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Calvert. National Indian Education Association. You are 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WITNESS 


PAM AGOYO 

Ms. Agoyo. Thank you. Chairman Calvert and Members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for convening this hearing. As you have 
heard, my name is Pamela Agoyo. I am the President of the Na- 
tional Indian Education Association, otherwise known as NIEA, 
and I am from Cochiti, Kewa, Ohkay Owingeh Pueblos in New 
Mexico. 

NIEA is the most representative and inclusive Native education 
organization in the United States whose principal goal is to ad- 
vance comprehensive and equal educational opportunities for 
American Indian, Alaska Natives and Native Hawaiian students. 

Last year NIEA was privileged to testify before this Sub- 
committee and provide insights on the state of Native education. 
We look forward to continuing to build upon those suggestions and 
provide new recommendations to ensure this year’s work creates 
results. 

For instance, bureaucratic issues between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Bureau of Indian Education have decreased the 
ability of the BIA to meet the educational needs of our youth. As 
an individual bureau, the BIE should have the ability to dictate 
funding for its programs and ensure education is maintained as a 
priority within the Department of the Interior. 

Transferring budget authority from the BIA to the BIE will not 
only increase efficiency but also ensure effectiveness as BIE offi- 
cials better understand needed funding within their programs. 

In addition to budget authority, the BIE should be seen as a ca- 
pacity builder for tribes. Since the late 20th Century, Congress has 
worked to strengthen tribal capacity to directly serve their citizens. 
In this spirit, we request additional funding of $5 million for tribal 
education agencies to ensure more tribes can participate in pro- 
viding education services to their students. 

Because tribes and their education agencies understand their 
students’ cultural and academic needs best, this local authority 
would provide tribes the responsibility in providing the necessary 
services to raise student achievement and protect native cultures. 

Furthermore, as the BIE becomes increasingly suitable for sup- 
porting tribes and their education agencies. Congress should appro- 
priate funds to create a competitive grant pilot that incentivizes ca- 
pacity building and tribally controlled grants and contract schools. 
For million, the BIE would administer a pilot to help spur sys- 
temic reform that would include tribal prerogatives and local 
knowledge in order to improve its student success, close achieve- 
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ment gaps, raise high school graduation rates and prepare students 
for success in college and careers. 

Three-year competitive incentive-based grants similar to existing 
Department of Education initiatives for which the BIE continues to 
be excluded would provide resources to tribes for accelerating local 
reforms and aligning education services to tribal education prior- 
ities that include language and culture. Eurther, performance 
metrics for the grant would track student attendance rates, grad- 
uation rates, college enrollment rates, and measures on educator 
accountability. 

In order to catalyze reform efforts and create a set of high-per- 
forming, tribally controlled grant and contract schools. The BIE 
would also provide ongoing technical assistance to build the capac- 
ity of those schools that applied for but did not receive a grant. 

We also continue to request increased funding for Interior pro- 
grams such as BIE school construction and replacement with an al- 
location to be set at $263.4 million. NIEA was grateful to see fund- 
ing appropriated by Congress to begin work on the first phase of 
the Beatrice Rafferty School. However, I was disappointed to see 
Interior Secretary Sally Jewell recently state before this Sub- 
committee that, “DOT is focusing more on the classrooms than the 
buildings.” 

This limited concentration is unacceptable. While focusing on the 
classroom is to be applauded, no child can be expected to success- 
fully learn while the structure around them is falling apart and po- 
tentially dangerous. All vested interests must work together and 
support efforts to drastically increase replacement funds and ad- 
dress the long outdated list of more than 60 BIE school buildings 
in disrepair. 

Finally, NIEA was happy to see Indian Health Service and Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs contract support costs fully funded this year. 
However, Public Law 297 and 638, schools contracted under the 
BIE, were exempt from full funding. The BIA currently funds only 
65 percent of the support costs needed in the 126 tribally managed 
schools and residential facilities under the BIE purview. This forces 
the schools to divert critical education funding in order to cover un- 
paid operational costs, making it unrealistic to support those class- 
room services needed to improve educational outcomes for Native 
students. 

NIEA appreciates the continued leadership of this Subcommittee. 
I look forward to working with you to increase the success of the 
BIE and tribes as they increasingly work together to educate Na- 
tive students. I also request that our fiscal year 2015 budget docu- 
ment be included into the record as a supplement. It provides ap- 
propriation levels for additional Native education programs within 
this Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. Thank you again, and I look for- 
ward to addressing any questions you may have. 

[The statement of Pamela Agoyo follows:] 
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NATIONAL 

INDIAN 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

AcJvoncing Encellence for Our NoJive Students 


Testimony of Pamela Agoyo, President 

Pnblic Witness Hearings for 
American Indian/Alaskan Native Programs 
Before the 

House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, JEnvironment, and Related 
Agencies 

Monday, April 7, 2014 at 2:30 p.m. 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 


Chainnan Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
convening this hearing to receive testimony from public witnesses on Native-specific programs, I 
am Pamela Agoyo, President of the National Indian Education Association (NIEA) and I am 
from Cochiti, Kewa, and Ohkay Owingeh Pueblos located in New Mexico. On behalf of NIEA, I 
am grateful for this opportunity to provide testimony and answer any questions that may provide 
important insights regarding the federal government and its obligation to uphold the trust 
responsibility to Native education. 

NIEA was incorporated in 1970 and is the most representative Native education organization in 
the United States. NIEA's principal goal is to advance comprehensive and equal educational 
opportunities for American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native Hawaiian students. Through this 
vision, NIEA supports sovereignty over education by strengthening traditional Native cultures 
and values that enable Native learners to become contributing members of their communities. As 
the most inclusive Native education organization, NIEA membership consists of tribal leaders, 
educators, students, researchers, and education .stakeholders from all 50 states. From 
communities in Hawaii, to tribal reservations across the continental U.S., to villages in Alaska 
and urban communities in major cities, NIEA has the most reach of any Native education 
organization. 

NIEA is proud to work with Congress and the Administration to improve the education systems 
serving Native students. Through treaties, federal law, and U.S. Supreme Court decisions, the 
federal government has an explicit fiduciary trust obligation to provide parity in access and equal 
resources to Native education. As a result of this responsibility. Native students are the only 
population in the country for which the U.S. government must educate. However, national fiscal 
and policy concerns are often addressed by decreasing funds and investment in Native students 
or the programs that serve them. 

The State of Native Education 

Partly as a result of insufficient access to resources. Native education is in a state of emergency. 
Native students lag far behind their peers on every educational indicator, from academic 
achievement to high school and college graduation rates. Just over 50% of Native students are 
graduating high school, compared to nearly 80% for the majority population nationally. For 
students attending Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) schools, rates are even lower. According to 
the latest results from the National Assessment of Educational Progress, BIE schools are among 
the worst perfonning in the nation. Due to the continued inability of elementary and secondary 
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schools to adequately prepare our children, only 40 percent of Native students who did enroll in 
college in 2004 actually graduated with a bachelor’s degree by 2010. For Native students to 
succeed later in life in order to become our future tribal leaders, they must have a strong 
education foundation, whether they attend public, tribally-controlled, or direct service BIE 
schools. 

Bureau of Indian Education Reform 

Last year, NIEA was privileged to testify before this Subcommittee on the state of Native 
education within the Department of the Interior (DOI). For too many years, DOI made other 
programs priorities while Native education programs and the BIE were afterthoughts. In addition 
to the September 2013 Government Accountability Office (GAO) Report on the BIE, the 
important work of this Subcommittee and education partners has built momentum around much- 
needed BIE reform, NIEA is enthusiastic about the renewed collaboration among Secretaries 
Sally Jewell and Ame Duncan in the Departments of the Interior and Education (ED) and for 
their support to create the American Indian Education Study Group (Study Group). We are also 
excited to strengthen our work with BIE Director Dr. Charles “Monty” Roessel to ensure BIE 
moves in the right direction. We are already happy to see the hiring of a coordinator within the 
Bureau to start work on the 2014 Johnson O’Malley (JOM) student count, which was last 
officially updated in 1995. 

However, much work lies ahead. The Study Group is currently behind schedule in producing 
their report, so it is important to maintain pressure for results. As the Study Group continues its 
work to consult with tribes, NIEA hopes this Subcommittee will analyze our recommendations 
and take concrete steps to support the reforms required for increasing the capacity of tribes to 
govern their education systems. These steps include (1) providing the BIE the ability to manage 
its budget; (2) strengthening tribal capacity to administer education services; and (3) providing 
budgetary support for programs, such as school construction and tribal grant support costs, so 
that the BIE may provide safe environments for our students as well as sufficiently support tribes 
as they contract education services, 

FY 2015 Recommendations 
BIE Budget Authority 

For too long, bureaucratic issues between the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the BIE have 
decreased the ability of the BIE to meet the educational needs of our youth. Congress and federal 
agencies should make funding for BIE a priority in order to increase available resources for 
addressing the needed systemic changes and issues highlighted in the 2013 GAO Report. DOI 
should transfer budget authority from the BIA to the BIE to increase efficiency and 
effectiveness, as BIE officials better understand needed funding within their programs. 

Asa result of BIA authority over the BIE budget, the BIE is often low in priority as compared to 
other programs. Due to internal BIA FY 20 1 4 Operating Plan reallocations, the BIA reduced 
JOM Assistance Grants by $170,000 as well as cut BIE higher education scholarships, NIEA is 
fully supportive of the hard work this Subcommittee, tribes, and Native communities put forth to 
achieve full funding for contract support costs in FY 2014. However, such achievements should 
not come by forfeiting funds from critical education programs and services. 
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Furthermore, while the reduced lines were under tribal priority allocations, such reductions were 
not authorized by tribal leaders but were a result of internal redistributions. Although the 
reductions are small as compared to the overall increase in the BIA budgets, rescissions without 
appropriate consultation are unacceptable. Providing the BIE the ability to develop its own 
budget would ensure the BIA cannot reallocate funds from the BIE as it would be a separate 
Bureau with its own budget authority. 

Strengthen Tribal Capacity -S5 million 

Tribes should be provided more opportunity to collaborate and participate in their children’s 
education. Since the late 20"' Century, Congress has worked to strengthen tribal capacity to 
directly serve their citizens. In this spirit, the BIE should become a capacity builder to help tribes 
administer education services. Since FY 2012, Congress has funded an authorization under ED 
for tribal capacity building in public reservation schools. 

In order to build upon that work, we request additional funding of $5 million within both DOl 
and ED totaling $10 million to ensure more tribes can participate in providing education services 
via their tribal education agencies in local tribally-controlled grant schools. Because tribes and 
their education agencies understand their students’ cultural and academic needs best, this local 
authority would allow tribes responsibility in reversing the negative academic outcomes 
currently pertaining to their students. 

Create Successful Schools - $5 million 

As the BIE becomes increasingly able to support tribes and their education agencies, BIE reform 
would be strengthened by providing funds for a competitive grant pilot that incentivizes capacity 
building in tribally-controlled grant schools. This grant program would be modeled on best 
practices from existing competitive grants in use within the Department of Education. For $5 
million, the BIE would administer a pilot to help spur urgent and abrupt systemic reform that 
would substantially improve student success, close achievement gaps, improve high school 
graduation rates, and prepare students for success in college and careers. 

The three-year competitive incentive-based grant, similar to existing Race to the Top initiatives 
for which BIE continues to be excluded, would provide resources to tribes for accelerating local 
reforms and aligning education services to tribal education priorities that include language and 
culture as well as meet challenging academic standards. Further, performance metrics for the 
grant would include student attendance rates, graduation rates, college enrollment rates, 
measures on educator accountability, and performance on standardized assessments. In order to 
catalyze reform efforts and create a set of high-performing, tribally-controlled grant schools, the 
BIE would also provide on-going technical assistance to build the capacity of those schools that 
applied for, but did not receive, a grant. 

Construction Funding - $263.4 million 

Similar to previous years, NIEA is requesting increased funding for BIE school construction and 
repair with an allocation to be set at $263.4 million. This level ensures funds for new school 
construction, facilities improvement and repair, and replacement school construction. NIEA was 
excited to see new funding appropriated by Congress in FY 2014 to begin work on the first phase 
of the Beatrice Rafferty School located in Maine. However, it is time to bring all vested 
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stakeholders to the table to work on a plan for providing enough resources to actually replace 
dilapidated BIE schools. 

DOI Secretary Sally Jewell recently stated on March 25, 2014 before the House of 
Representatives’ Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
that, “[DOI] is focusing more on the classrooms, than the buildings.” This limited concentration 
is unacceptable. As the first DOI budget under her leadership, the Administration’s budget 
request for replacement construction continues to be inadequate. The Administration must 
support efforts to drastically increase replacement funds and address the long-outdated list of 
more than 60 BIE school buildings in disrepair and unsatisfactory conditions. The federal 
government understands the need to bring all Department of Defense schools to a good or fair 
rating by 2018. Yet the BIE school system is ignored. While focusing on the classroom is to be 
applauded, no child can be expected to successfully leam while the structure around them is 
potentially dangerous. 

Tribal Grant Support Costs - $73 million 

NIEA was happy to see Indian Health Service and BIA contract support costs fully funded under 
self-determination and self-govemance contracts and compacts this year. However, Public Law 
100-297 grant or Public Law 93-638 self-determination contracted BIE schools were exempt 
from fidl ftmding, which will result in budget shortfalls. Full funding for tribal grant support 
costs in FY 2015 and subsequent years is just as important as full funding for contract support 
costs as these dollars help tribes expand self-governance and tribal authority over education 
programs by providing funds for administrative costs, such as accounting, payroll, and other 
legal requirements. The BIA cuiTently funds only 65 percent of support costs in the 126 tribally 
managed schools and residential facilities under the BIE purview. This forces the schools to 
divert critical classroom education funding in order to cover unpaid operational costs, which 
make it unrealistic to improve educational outcomes and bridge the achievement gap among 
Native and non-Native students. 

Conclusion 

NIEA appreciates the continued leadership of Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and 
the Subcommittee members. We look forward to increasing the success of the BIE and tribes as 
they work together to educate Native students. While I included select recommendations for 
improving Native education in this testimony, I also request that our FY 20 1 5 Budget Document 
be included into the record as a supplement. It provides appropriation levels, which illustrate the 
continuing need to fully uphold the government’s trust responsibility to Native education. It also 
requests increases for an array of programs and accounts for annual inflation costs and rising 
expenses for serving larger Native populations, which are currently increasing more than three 
times faster than the overall U.S. population. Thank you again and if you have any questions, 
please contact Ahniwake Rose, NIEA Executive Director, at arose@niea.org. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. It seems it is a com- 
mon theme here that the schools in Indian Country throughout the 
United States are in horrible condition and that we are not doing 
enough to fix that. That is certainly a challenge ahead of us. 

Ms. Agoyo, as you know, the BIA funding isn’t currently con- 
trolled by the BIA. Instead, the funds are split between the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the BIA and the BIE. Will you clarify? Should the 
Subcommittee move all the BIE funds under the BIE? Is that what 
you’re asking us to do? 

Ms. Agoyo. Yes. In fact, we feel that, you know, the Bureau of 
Indian Education really, because they are working directly with 
tribes and ultimately the goal is to allow tribes to have more con- 
trol right over many of the facets regarding education in their com- 
munities. But this would just be a much more efficient and effec- 
tive operation and plan. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. To follow up and to ask your 
thoughts on this, a lot of Indian Education funding is tied up with 
the Department of Education in and of itself. One of the things 
that you are asking for is to be able to compete for Race to the Top 
and some of the other competitive grant programs. 

I am going to give you my opinion. 

Ms. Agoyo. Okay. 

Ms. McCollum. My opinion is I am not a fan of Race to the Top, 
and I was not excited to hear that the President was taking this 
program and putting it in pre-K and I will tell you why. I watched 
repeatedly, just in Minnesota and surrounding States as thousands 
and thousands of dollars were put together for grant writers and 
everything else needed to compete for these funds. It didn’t go to 
education; it went towards these grants. Some of the ideas that you 
have for Indian Country are very innovative, and I think you know 
some of the best practices that are out there. You know whether 
what your students need is more original language teachers, more 
science, more whatever. Have you ever thought of coming up with 
a best practices packet yourself and then kind of grading schools 
on it and then helping them implement? In other words train the 
trainer, train the teacher. Have a team that would go in and do 
something because you have identified your needs. I am sure you 
have identified the successes. Race to the Top makes you come up 
with a whole other program. 

Ms. Agoyo. So you know, I certainly share your perspective re- 
garding Race to the Top, and I think it is also important to point 
out that, you know, BIE continues to be excluded as an eligible en- 
tity from that process to begin with. So that is an important point 
to make. But to your second point about best or promising prac- 
tices, certainly at NIEA we recognize that there are immense 
amounts of great work going on and tremendous successes, even in 
these schools in spite of the challenges right with structure that 
our students are still progressing and they are brilliant. 

So as an organization, we are working very hard with all of our 
constituents to really identify those best practices and those prom- 
ising practices, and certainly your idea about sort of cataloging and 
putting something together in sort of a storehouse or a think tank 
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if you will, to have all those together I think is an important one 
that we will certainly take hack. 

You know, I personally feel as well, too, that you know, the sta- 
tistics that describe our students, our students are not responsible 
for those statistics. We know, right, that they are not responsible 
for those statistics. We know that when they have equal access and 
opportunity, they perform and they exceed overwhelmingly, and I 
think that that is the basis also of our perspective. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you for being here and for your testimony. 
You have rightly focused on education which is one of the biggest 
challenges facing us. 

It is clear to me that if we are really going to have a change in 
how we construct school buildings and so forth on the reservation, 
it is going to have to come from this committee. It seems like, and 
I hate to say this, but it seems like we are the only ones that care 
about it, besides you. And it is something that we continue to 
struggle with, but we have got to have an initiative that takes this 
on. 

And I am curious. Let me ask you about your list that you give 
us there. It is 37 — where did this list come from? 

Mr. Ben. It came out of the FMA system, Maximo. I had my fa- 
cility manager access this, and he printed it. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. It is not the list of schools that the BIA has 
for construction, is it? 

Ms. Agoyo. No. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. That is different? Because I was won- 
dering — 

Mr. Ben. Yeah. This is like the backlog list 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Ben [continuing]. Where you keep putting in what you need 
repaired. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Ben. And then you will see the 

Mr. Simpson. But this isn’t for the whole country, is it? Because 
this is just the region. I was looking here and 

Mr. Ben. Yeah. 

Mr. Simpson [continuing]. All of a sudden 

Mr. Ben. It is a — 

Mr. Simpson [continuing]. Out of 37, 19 of them are in Arizona 
and 9 in New Mexico. So this has got to be regional. 

Mr. Ben. It’s regional, yeah. 

Ms. McCollum. Yeah. 

Mr. Simpson. So there is a much greater demand than just this 
list shows here? 

Mr. Ben. Yeah. This is a fraction of it. 

Mr. Simpson. I will guarantee you we are going to work on this. 

Mr. Ben. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Simpson. Because while I appreciate the fact that the Sec- 
retary wants to focus on what is in the classroom, what is in the 
classroom is very important. But you cannot put children in unsafe, 
unsanitary, dangerous buildings and expect them to learn. Besides 
that, it says a lot about what we think of our children when we 
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send them to those places. So we have got to do something about 
them, and I will guarantee you this committee will work on it. I 
know Chairman Calvert in the last negotiations was able to keep 
at least some money in school construction working on this when 
the Administration didn’t request any and has not requested any 
this year. And sometimes we have a fight with our colleagues that 
we love dearly across the rotunda. But Ken was able to do that in 
this bill, and I thank him for that. 

Mr. Calvert. As a matter of fact, the school that was funded is 
in Mrs. Pingree’s district. So Mrs. Pingree, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you. First, thank you for your testimony. 
Thank you to the Chair for having the hearing. I am fortunate 
enough to have the Bernice Rafferty School in my district, and 
Chief Socobasin is actually testifying in the next panel. So I was 
holding back. But I do want to echo the remarks of my colleagues. 
I am relatively new on this committee, but everything I have 
learned since I joined the committee and everything that all of you 
have reinforced today about the horrendous conditions that we ex- 
pect you to teach your children in. I thank my colleagues for their 
remarks. It is unreasonable to think that we could ask young peo- 
ple to learn in an environment where it is hard to maneuver, it is 
hard to operate, and the stories of transportation, getting back and 
forth to the school, I truly hope we can make some changes here 
and happy to support them. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Certainly we have some challenges 
ahead of us, but this is certainly high on the list of possibilities. 
And we heard you. So thank you for your testimony, and thank you 
for attending today. 

Mr. Ben. Thank you. 

Ms. BlueEyes. Thank you. 

Mr. Maria. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Calvert. The next panel, and then Chairman Simpson is 
going to take over for a little while while I have to make some 
phone calls. But I will just announce who the panel is, and then 
I will 

Mr. Simpson. Because I can’t pronounce them. 

Mr. Calvert. I can’t either. Ms. Nancy Martine- Alonzo, Sec- 
retary/Treasurer of the Ramah Navajo Chapter. Mr. Joe Socobasin, 
Chief of the Passamaquoddy Tribal Government. 

Ms. Pingree. Passamaquoddy. 

Mr. Calvert. I came close, came close. 

Ms. Pingree. We can do our own states. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Mr. William Harris, Chief of the Catawba 
Indian Tribe, and Mr. Colley Billie, Chairman — this is a big one. 

VOICE: Miccosukee. 

Mr. Calvert. Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida. If you 
would please come forward? 

VOICE: If not, I will want all of their time. 

Mr. Calvert. There you go. Sounds like my attorney. 

Mr. Simpson. That is right. 

Mr. Calvert. And with that, I am going to — let’s see. We have 
one other gentleman who is going to join us, and I am going to del- 
egate this over to Mr. Simpson 
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Mr. Simpson. Who is not up here, yet? If you are not up here, 
raise your right hand. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Chief Socobasin. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. 

Mr. Calvert. Chief Socobasin. 

Ms. PiNGREE. There is your place. It is not easy getting in. 

Mr. Calvert. So we are waiting for Chief Socobasin. 

Mr. Simpson [presiding]. Okay. Sounds good. Nancy, you are 
first. 

Ms. Martine-Alonzo. Okay. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

RAMAH NAVAJO CHAPTER 
WITNESS 


NANCY MARTINE-ALONZO 

Ms. Martine-Alonzo. Good afternoon Honorable Chairman and 
committee members. I am Nancy Martine-Alonzo. I’m the elected 
Secretary/Treasurer of the Ramah Navajo Band, and I am also the 
former President of the Ramah Navajo School Board. Our testi- 
mony focuses on four areas, on the contract support cost issues and 
concerns on retention of the Ramah agency and also the annual 
budget formulation and the appropriation versus the actual funds, 
and four, operations and maintenance funds. 

The contract support cost issues and concerns, from the very be- 
ginning, in 1970, there have been two amendments, in 1988 and 
1994, and the first one allows contractor programs to be operated 
at the same level that the secretary would operate those programs 
and services. And the second amendment was that there was a cat- 
egory established called the contract support costs, and so all of 
those amendments have been made so that there is parity of oppor- 
tunity to operate the programs. But what has happened over the 
years is that there has been a failure to pay the adequate contract 
support costs, and that has really impact the services to Indian 
people. 

And so one of the immediate problems that we have in our com- 
munity of Ramah Chapter is that we have not been paid the direct 
support contract cost for 2012 and 2013, and that amount is about 
$700,000 and also for 2014 when we have now been allowed to re- 
ceive the 100 percent, we have barely received the first installment 
of the payments. And so we would like to ask — we are wanting to 
ask Congress to compel BIA to pay all the appropriate funds to us 
immediately. And so that is one of our requests. 

The second portion of the contract support cost is the settlement 
of the Ramah class action lawsuit. That has been settled in June 
of 2012, in the case Salazar v. Ramah Navajo. And the negotiations 
to settle those funds have been ongoing now for a long time, over 
a year, and we have just not been able to make very much progress 
on it. And in fact, some of the criteria and requests have been to 
look at a number of the tribal funds that were received and to sub- 
ject them to a forensic audit. And we feel that that is not appro- 
priate. Maybe if it was a big company like Enron or Bernie Madoff, 
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that is big corporations and big money. Maybe in that you would 
allow something like that. But as tribes, we don’t receive, you 
know, a whole lot of money and it has been determined that we 
should be paid all of the contract support costs. And so we are ask- 
ing this committee to compel the BIA, the IHS to conduct an ac- 
counting of the true cost and to be able to provide all of the oper- 
ating services that we need at this time. 

In addition to that, even though it has been established that we 
should be providing the same quantity and the same quality of 
services, the process and the way that it has been implemented has 
sometimes put us in a situation where it treats differently those 
that contract and those that are not choosing to contract. And it 
shouldn’t be. The choices are up to the tribes, whichever way that 
they choose. They should be given the full benefit of what they are 
entitled to and how they implement that. 

And so instead of putting in those kinds of barriers, we are ask- 
ing that — our request is that you should look at what is the burden 
for the shortfalls that happen to come up with ways that that can 
be paid across the board. And so instead of just looking within the 
program to see where you can find those funds and using the al- 
ready appropriated programs from where to get those funds, we 
would like to ask that you look at other sources of revenue instead 
of borrowing from Peter to pay Paul concept, that you look for 
other sources where there are funds available to make up for the 
shortfall and to pay the full 100 percent cost. And we feel that that 
is the right thing to do, and that doesn’t further penalize the tribes. 

And then another concern that we have is we have a BIA Ramah 
agency that was established, and that was the result of about over 
100 years of neglect, back when the Treaty was signed with the 
Navajo Nation in 1868 to 1968 when our fore leaders came here 
and they asked for some way to remedy all those hundred years of 
neglect, of not having the services the agency was established there 
so that we can speed up the infrastructures that were needed for 
water, housing, road and all of schools and all of that, et cetera. 
And now we find in the 2015 budget, that the funds to ^ve the 
Ramah agency was taken out. And so we have worked with con- 
gressional offices so far, and they have said that they will put that 
back. And so we just want this committee to ensure that those 
funds will be there for not only 2015 but in the future to the extent 
that we need — ^because of two really compelling reasons. One is the 
Trust responsibility cannot be contracted out, and Ramah has the 
most mature contracts, over 20 of them, out of all the Southwest 
region as far as the tribes and all of that concern 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Ms. Martine-Alonzo. Between the school board and the chapter, 
and we need that partnership and that oversight in order to carry 
out those programs. And then because our land is very checker 
boarded, we have eight different ownership types of land. We have 
BLM. We have Indian Allotment. We have Navajo Tribe. We have 
Ramah Band land. We have Ramah Navajo School Board. We have 
state land. We have federal land. So we have all of these jurisdic- 
tions that we have to look, and we have over 300 in — and based 
on the recent Cobell lawsuit that are higher standards now in mak- 
ing sure that all of those assets are taken care of. 
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And so because of those reasons, we feel that it is not right that 

they should close the agency. And then 

Mr. Simpson. I appreciate that and out of respect for all the wit- 
nesses that we have to get in today, I appreciate your testimony. 
Your full statement will be in the record. 

Ms. Martine-Alonzo. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. But I appreciate it. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Martine-Alonzo. Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Nancy Martine-Alonzo follows:] 
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Written and Oral Testimony of Nancy R. Martine-Alonzo Secretary/Treasurer 
Ramah Navajo Chapter-Ramah Band of Navajos 
Submitted to the US Congress: 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND RELATED AGENCIES FY 2015 FEDERAL BUDGET REQUEST, SUPPORT AND 
CONCERNS FOR: DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR (DOI)-BUREAU OF INDIAN 

AFFAIRS (BIA) 

April 7, 2014 

HONORABLE CHAIRMAN AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 

I am Nancy Martine-Alonzo, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ramah Navajo Chapter and former 
President of our Ramah Navajo School Board, Thank you for the opportunity to submit our 
written testimony for consideration under the DOI-BIA FY 2015 Budget. Our testimony focuses 

on the III Contract Support Cost Issues and Concerns (21 Retention of the BIA-Ramah 
Navaio Agency at the Local Level. (31 The Annual Budget Formulation and 
Appropriation vs. Actual Funds. (41 Operation And Maintenance Funds I want to use this 
precious time to address the nationwide problem of contract support costs and how it affects our 
community. 

1) CONTRACT SUPPORT COST ISSUES AND CONCERNS 

From its inception in the 1970s through its two major amendments in 1988 and 1994, the Indian 
Self-Determination Act has acted on the premise that the decision to contract should rest on the 
opportunity to operate contracted programs at the same level the Secretaries would conduct 
them. In 1975 shortly after passage of P.L. 93-638, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, understanding 
this essential principle, created a budget category called “contract support costs” as the 
mechanism for maintaining this parity of opportunity, that category now carried into the Act by 
later amendment. Instead over the years, failure to pay adequate contract support costs has 
resulted in less delivery of governmental services to Indian people whose Tribes have elected to 
contract and generated continuing legal disputes over that failure. 

AN IMMEDIATE PROBLEM. Our First Request Is For Congress To Compel The 
BIA To Pay Us All Appropriated Funds To Us Immediately. 

To give you an idea of how desperate the situation has become, our Chapter has yet to be paid 
any direct contract support costs for FY 2012 or FY 2013. We are still owed most of our direct 
contract support costs, some $657,699.00, for those years. And we have received only a portion 
of our indirect contract support costs for those years. Congress has long since appropriated the 
necessary funds, but the BIA tells us bureaucratic snafus and the lack of qualified personnel at 
the Regional Office is holding up our payment these many months and years. 

We are a small, poor community with few material resources. We do not have gambling profits 
or oil wells. The Government needs to do the honorable thing and direct the Regional Office to 
pay us from existing funds, which they acknowledge they have, yet cannot transfer the funds to 
us. 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE RAMAH CLASS ACTION SUIT . Our Second Request Is 
That This Committee And Congress Urge The Administration And The Department Of 
Justice — Perhaps Through A Congressional Resolution-To Speed The Settlement Of Our 
Class Action To End No Later Than December 31, 2014. 

Around Indian country Ramah is a household name. In 1970, five years before the Indian Self- 
Determination Act was passed, we started our own Indian-owned and run school from scratch, 
the first time an Indian tribe did this since the 1800s. Of course we had outside help, but without 
the drive, intelligence, and persistence of our leaders we would never have succeeded. 

We are the only Indian community to have taken two Indian self-determination cases to the 
Supreme Court and we won both. But this is significant only because of the contrasting results in 
the two cases. 

In 1982 the State of New Mexico, after losing in the Supreme Court, promptly returned our tax 
payment in full plus interest within two months. This time, one and half years after the 2012 
victory, an estimated 600+ tribes and tribal organizations who make up the class have still not 
received a dime. Our lawsuit is now 24 years old. 

In 1990 we launched our epic lawsuit over contract support costs. After winning the first round 
in the Tenth Circuit in 1997, followed by settlement, we were joined by the Oglala Sioux Tribe 
and, our neighbor, the Pueblo of Zuni, and pursued additional claims. In June 2012 we won an 
historic victory for all Indian country in the Supreme Court in Salazar v. Ramah Navajo Chapter. 

In 1994 we challenged the caps on contract support costs. It is now 20 years since then and, 
despite our victory in the Supreme Court, we are still locked in a seemingly endless negotiation. 
Despite the existence of Government statistics submitted to Congress from which class-wide 
damages can easily be approximated, the Government has conditioned settlement on an 
enormously complex and time-consuming statistical sampling exercise. Each sampled tribe- 
year is to be subjected to a forensic audit. For Enron and Bemie Madoff, who broke all kinds of 
laws, this analysis is appropriate. Tribes, the victims of the Government’s contractual breaches 
and treated as if they broke laws, are unfairly burdened and punished for no rational reason. 


CONTRACT SUPPORT COSTS IN THE FUTURE . Our Third Request Is That 
Congress Compels The Departments Of The Interior And Of Health And Human Services 
To Conduct An Accounting Of The True Costs Of Operating All Indian Services 
Functions. This Accounting Should Determine ITie Amounts Necessary For Federal Functions 
That Cannot Be Contracted Out, And All Federal Savings — ^Not Just To The Two Departments 
But For All Federal Agencies — From Contracting Out Programs Under The Indian Self- 
Determination Act. The Resulting Information Will Aid The Agencies And Congress In 
Formulating Future Indian Affairs Appropriations So As To Ensure Full Payment Of Contract 
Support Costs. 

The central premise of the Indian Self-Determination Act rests on the notion that individual 
tribes will receive the same quantity and quality of services, whether they choose to contract or 
elect to continue receiving those services from the federal agency. This is called the Parity 
Principle. 
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Parity remains fundamental to self-determination, as Congress recognized in Public Law 100- 
472 when it elevated contract support costs from an administrative budget category to a required 
component of the contract price, saying: 

The federal service bureaucracy that was supposed to be reduced as tribes assumed 
control of programs has been replaced by a contract monitoring bureaucracy. . . . The 
term “contract (support) costs” is intended to insure that the Federal government provides 
an amount to a tribal contractor that will enable the contractor to provide at least the same 
amount of services as the Secretary would have otherwise provided. 

However, the expected reduction of the Federal Indian infrastructure has not occurred. Instead 
the bureaucracies have managed to place the entire burden of shortfalls in contract support costs 
on the backs of contractors such as us. Contract support costs are “too expensive,” say the 
bureaucracies, but their argument rests on hiding the savings to the Government from 
contracting. For example, when services are contracted out, the Office of Personnel Management 
needs to provide fewer personnel services, the General Services Administration fewer property 
management services, and the Department of Justice fewer legal services. Additionally there 
should be sizeable in-house savings. 

Failure to measure these savings and considering them in the annual appropriations process 
skews the economic analysis and enables the Federal infrastructures to siphon monies away from 
the tribes. Contractors end up diverting program dollars to pay overhead, exactly what Congress 
wanted to avoid. In effect, tribal contractors subsidize the “indirect costs” of the Secretai ial-run 
programs. The principle of parity between contracting and non-contracting tribes has been lost. 
As a result contracting becomes less attractive to tribes and federal bureaucrats retain their jobs. 

2) RETENTION OF THE BIA-RAMAH NAVAJO AGENCY AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

KEEP OUR AGENCY . Our Fourth Request; Congress To Require BIA To Keep 
Ramah Navajo BIA Agency; We received word this week that the Ramah Navajo BIA Agency 
will stay open through FY’l 5. We are very grateful for the intervention made by a member our 
Congressional Delegation. The BIA had intends to eliminate the Agency in 2015, We seek the 
help of Congress to insure that the Ramah Navajo BIA Agency remains open to provide it’s trust 
responsibility to the Ramah Band of Navajos. The Ramah Navajo BIA Agency is the only 
Navajo Agency in the BIA’s Southwest Region. We fought hard to persuade the BIA to establish 
the agency in 1972, ending years of BIA indifference and neglect. 

The BIA Ramah Navajo Agency maintains over site and signatory authority for over 20 P. L. 93- 
638 contracts in this community, more than any other BIA Agency in the Southwest Region. 

If the agency is eliminated, the Ramah Navajos will be served from the Zuni Pueblo agency 
some 40 miles away, under another tribal jurisdiction, across county a line that relegates us as 
second class citizens and priority. Tribal culture and language are vastly different. Delivery of 
services to our community will be delayed. Our trust seivices employees will no longer have 
access to the secured government computers in the adjacent agency offices. 

We have already experienced significant problems, due to the uncertainty of keeping our Agency 
open. The BIA decided to transfer the Road Maintenance and Fire Management programs to the 
Zuni Agency, which caused substantial delays in the provision of services. However, with the 
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notice that the BIA will keep our Agency open, those two programs will he moved hack to the 
Ramah Navajo Agency. 

We recognize and applaud the BIA’s desire to streamline its bureaucracy. But here, our remote 
community, culturally distinct from its neighbors, should continue to be served by its own 
agency. 

3) THE ANNUAL BUDGET FORMULATION AND APPROPRIATION VS ACTUAL 
FUNDS 

BUDGET TRANSPARENCY, Our fifth Request is to Urge Congress To Lift This Veil 
And Require More Transpareney In The Formulation Of The BIA’s Budget Requests. 

Each year the BIA calls together the tribes in our region to discuss the formulation of the 
agency’s budget request to Congress. Each year we come to those meetings and provide each 
year our views and comments. Then . . . Nothing. We have no idea how the BIA decides to 
allocate funds among tribes and among programs. We do not know its rationale for its decisions. 
We hear nothing farther about the agency’s budget request until the President submits it to 
Congress. Then we find that other similarly-situated tribes are funded for a particular program 
while we have not been deemed worthy, for reasons unknown to us. 

4) OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 

Our Sixth Request; BIA-OJS Funding for the Operation and Maintenance of the 
Detention Facility. $1.815.610.00 

Add sixteen (16) now corrections officers to staff the new Correctional Facility that will be 
opening in fall of 2015. This will include one full time Corrections Director (IFTE) The new 
facility will require a staff of 25.5 full time certified staff in order to operate the facility per the 
BIA Mandates. The Corrections Department is currently advertizing, recruiting, hiring and 
training new correctional staff without a funding source. FY-2015 funding to increase detention 
staff and Start Up Costs based on projected needs of Ramah Navajo Chapter’s operation and 
maintenance of a new Detentions Facility. That it be made part of the recurring funds under the 
Ramah Navajo Chapter’s Correction Department annua! funding agreement (AFA) with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Thank you. 






Nancy R. Martine-Alonzo, Secretary/Treasurer 
Ramah Navajo Chapter 
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Mr. Simpson. William. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

CATAWBA INDIAN NATION 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM HARRIS 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Committee 
Members. On behalf of the Catawba Nation, thank you for this op- 
portunity to testify before this subcommittee. My name is William 
Harris. I am the Chief of the Catawba Nation. 

Since time immemorial, the Catawbas have lived in the Pied- 
mont generally along and upon the Catawba River. Our aboriginal 
lands cover most of South Carolina, a third of North Carolina and 
into the borders of Southern Virginia. 

In ancient times, Catawbas lived off the land and the river, hunt- 
ing, fishing and farming. We grew the Three Sisters: corn, squash 
and beans. However, these pursuits of the past are not sufficient 
to enable the tribe to survive economically today. 

I am here to urge the Subcommittee to support our tribe and our 
plans to achieve economic self-sufficiency. Our Settlement Act spe- 
cifically refers to the policy of the United States to promise tribal 
self-determination in economic development sufficiency, and it is 
about fulfilling this promise of support for economic self-sufficiency 
that I appear before you today. 

In the 2000 census, the Catawba Indian Nation had a per-capita 
income of just $11,096. The estimated current employment among 
the Catawba today has more than doubled out of the State of South 
Carolina, which has a very high unemployment itself. 

The Catawba Nation is one of a handful of federally recognized 
tribes that do not enjoy the range of sovereign powers possessed by 
most federally recognized Indian tribes. Under the terms of our 
Settlement Agreement, we possess what I would term second-class 
tribal sovereignty. 

In our case, the state government has enormous civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction on our lands, far in excess of that commonly ac- 
corded to states over other tribes. This state jurisdiction has ended 
up greatly limiting our ability to develop our economy. For exam- 
ple, we are not authorized to establish gaming operations pursuant 
to the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. Instead, we are limited to 
two bingo halls, neither of which has been in operation since the 
state adopted a lottery. Although we plan to reopen one of the fa- 
cilities within a month, it will employ about 30 people, and this is 
a huge accomplishment for us. 

We are also not allowed to entertain electronic play devices on 
our reservation, if the state authorizes. Since the state authorizes 
casino cruise ships, we believe that we can have similar games on 
our reservation. However, the State Supreme Court just ruled 
against us. I guess it is okay for the state to tax gaming and okay 
for state citizens to participate in gaming and okay for South Caro- 
lina communities to profit from gaming, but that does not mean 
that the state has authorized gaming. And our settlement in which 
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we gave up treaty-based right works only one way. It is the same 
old story. 

We are trying to rewrite that history by taking land into trust 
within our federal reserve service area in North Carolina pursuant 
to our Settlement Agreement. We ask this committee urge the De- 
partment of Interior to expedite that application to a mandatory 
basis. This is perhaps the most significant and major single action 
you could take to help the Catawba people. 

Besides bingo, we are moving ahead with our projects. Specifi- 
cally the Catawba tribe is seeking to examine whether we can offer 
any tax benefits that would attract outside investors to our land. 
It would be helpful if this committee could support funding such a 
legal research. We also need to make some additional land pur- 
chases where we can and cannot afford them. In this regard, it 
would be helpful if the committee supported funding for land acqui- 
sitions for smaller tribes. 

It is through initiatives like these that smaller and less well-off 
tribes like the Catawbas who have limited or no economic develop- 
ment can take control of their future and have the hope that the 
next generation of Catawba will know a more prosperous life than 
this generation. I thank you for this time. 

[The statement of William Harris follows:] 
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Testimony of William Harris 
Chief, Catawba Indian Nation 
Before the 

House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
FY 2015 Federal Indian Programs Budget 
Monday, April 7, 2014 

Introduction. On behalf of the Catawba Indian Nation, a federally recognized tribe 
located in South Carolina, thank you for this opportunity to testify before the House 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittee. My name is William Hams. I am the Chief of 
the Catawba Indian Nation. In tbe past, this Subcommittee has offered my tribe support in 
addressing budget and audit issues with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Your support 
means a great deal to the Catawba people and on their behalf you have our heartfelt 
“thank you!” 

Federal Support for Smaller, Economically Disadvantaged Tribes Seeking Self- 
Sufficiency. I am here today to urge this Subcommittee and, indeed, tbe full House 
Appropriations Committee, to invest Federal dollars in programs that suppoit economic 
development for smaller tribes that have limited resources but, like the Catawba, are 
committed to achieving economic self-sufficiency. Our Settlement Act specifically refers 
to the “policy of the United States to promote tribal self-determination and economic 
self-sufficiency” and it is about fulfilling this promise of support for economic self- 
sufficiency that 1 appear before you today. The limitations in our Settlement Act 
significantly inhibit our ability to achieve economic self-sufficiency. As is the case with 
many Native American tribes, the Catawba Indian Nation struggles with poverty and its 
related issues. In the 2000 Census, the Catawba Indian Nation had a per capita income of 
just $11,096. The estimated current unemployment rate among the Catawba is more than 
double that of the state of South Carolina, which itself has very high unemployment. 

In our case, the Catawba Indian Nation is one of a handful of federally recognized tribes 
that do not enjoy the range of sovereign powers possessed by most federally recognized 
Indian nations. Under the terms of our Settlement Act we possess what 1 would term 
“second class tribal sovereignty.” The state government has enormous civil and criminal 
jurisdiction on our lands, far in excess of that commonly accorded to states over other 
tribes. In the area of gaming, we are not authorized to establish gaming operations 
pursuant to the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. Instead, we are limited to two bingo balls 
(after an 8-year hiatus we will re-opten one bingo hall in the next month or so) and 
electronic play devices on our reservation, if the state “authorizes” them anywhere else. 
Since the State authorizes casino cruise ships, we believe that we can have similar games 
on our reservation; however, just last week, the South Carolina Supreme Court ruled that 
although the State exercises extraordinary authority over the casino cruise industry, with 
boats operating out of South Carolina ports, and various taxes and regulations imposed, 
that is not the same as “authorizing” the games on the ships. There is a pattern in the 
South Carolina courts: Catawba always loses. 
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That pattern is evident at a larger level, as well. We settled a large land claim with the 
State of South Carolina, and gave up treaty-based rights in both North Carolina and South 
Carolina for the promise of a reservation of up to 4,200 acres. Twenty years later, our 
reservation is only 1,006 acres and our ability to add further lands has largely been 
thwarted by a combination of state and local action, as well as private party action that 
greatly inhibits the Tribe from acquiring lands or from acquiring it at a reasonable price. 

Support for Economic Development for Smaller Tribes. I would ask that this 
Committee look at ways to support economic development initiatives for smaller tribes 
that have not benefitted significantly from gaming. Only through economic development 
can we lift our communities out of poverty and have the hope that the next generation of 
Catawbas will know a more prosperous life than this generation. 

Specifically, the Catawba Tribe is seeking to examine whether we can offer any tax benefits 
that would attract outside investors to our land. It would be helpful if this Committee could 
support funding for such legal research. We also need to make some additional land purchases, 
where we can and when we can afford them. In this regard, it would be helpful if the 
Committee supported funding for land acquisitions for smaller tribes. The Tribe supports the 
extension of the Dave Lyle Boulevard, which would provide a critical connection between 
York and Lancaster counties, creating an “outer loop” south of the Ballantyne portion of 1-485 
for Charlotte, North Carolina, Approximately 1 ,5 miles of this road would cross the Catawba 
Indian Nation. Funding for that road development would benefit the surrounding communities, 
as well. The Tribe maintains a transportation program to get tribal members to work centers 
and has had a summer program for tribal youth in which they get training in life and job skills. 
These types of project need funding support too. Finally, the Catawba Indian Nation seeks to 
continue a job training and placement program to assist Indian people to acquire the job skills 
necessary for full time satisfactory employment. Within that framework, the program provides 
testing, vocational counseling or guidance to assist program participants to make career choices 
relating personal assets to training options and availability of jobs in the labor market. This 
Federal program includes vocational counseling and employment services both on-reservation 
as well as in communides near reservadons. 

History of the Catawba. Since time immemorial the Catawba have lived in the 
Piedmont generally and along and upon the Catawba River specifically. In ancient dmes, 
the Catawba lived off the land and the river, hunting for game, fishing for shad, eels and 
other fresh water species, and farming com, beans and squash. The tradition of pottery 
making among the Catawba, unchanged since before recorded history, links the lives of 
modem Catawba to our ancestors and symbolizes our connection to the earth and to the 
land and river we love. No less today, the sovereignty of the Catawba Indian Nation and 
our survival as a distinct people upon the earth is tied to our lands and the river. Like our 
pottery, the Catawba people have been created from the earth, and have been shaped and 
fired over time and so have survived many hardships to provide a living testament to our 
ancestors and to this place we call home. 

The Catawba world was transformed by contact with European explorers and 
colonists. The Catawba's first encounter with Europetms was with the Spanish 
explorer Hernando de Soto, in 1540, and then with Juan Pardo in 1566. The 
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Europeans brought guns, which made hunting easier, but they also brought 
disease, including small pox, which repeatedly decimated the tribe. Encroachment 
by settlers reduced Catawba lands. In 1760, the Catawbas entered into the Treaty of 
Pine Hill with the British authorities, which established a 15-mile square reservation 
in South Carolina. Although the Catawba honored the treaty, the Government of 
South Carolina and white settlers did not, encroaching further upon Catawba land 
such that by 1 826 only a small number of Catawbas remained, occupying one 
square mile. 

Notably, during the Revolutionary War, the Catawba Indian Nation stood with the 
American colonists in their struggle for independence from the dictatorial mandates of 
King George III. Catawba scouts accompanied then-General George Washington on 
many of his campaigns. Ever since, the Catawbas have always answered the call of 
country, living up to their half of the Tribe’s government-to-govemment relationship with 
the United States - and we will continue to do so. 

Regrettably, in 1959, the Congress enacted the Catawba Tribe of South Carolina Division 
of Assets Act which terminated the tribe’s Federal recognition and liquidated the tribe’s 
3,434 acre reservation. 

After a long struggle, and only after the tribe threatened to invoke its treaty rights to 225 
square miles of South Carolina, did Congress act in 1993 by passing the Catawba Indian 
Tribe of South Carolina Land Claims Settlement Act of 1993, which restored the trust 
relationship between the Catawba Indian Nation and the United States. This law also had 
the effect of settling treaty-based Catawba land claims and other treaty-based rights on 
terms highly favorable to the State of South Carolina and the State of North Carolina. 

Conclusion. I thank you for this opportunity to talk about the needs of the Catawba 
Indian Nation. Your suppori for our people and, indeed, for all Native peoples is greatly 
appreciated and truly in the best traditions of the govermnent-to-government relationship. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Mr. Colley. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

MICCOSUKEE TRIBE OF INDIANS OF FLORIDA 

WITNESS 


COLLEY BILLIE 

Mr. Billie. Thank you, Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member 
Moran and the other Members of the Subcommittee for the oppor- 
tunity to testify. My name is Colley Billie. I am the Chairman of 
the Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida. With me today are trib- 
al members, Wayne Billie, and Houston Cypress. 

The Everglades have been the home of Miccosukee people for 
hundreds of years, and our commitment to its restoration is unwav- 
ering. Protecting our home and our traditional ways of life depends 
on it. To give you an idea of the everglades, here is a satellite map. 
Gordon. 

[Slide] 

Mr. Billie. Here are our tribal lands, in red, in the heart of The 
Everglades. Here is Everglades National Park. Here is the 
Tamiami Trail where the National Park Service is trying to con- 
struct a series of skyway bridges. To the north are sugar, orange 
and cattle farms that generate high levels of phosphorus and other 
pollutants damaging The Everglades. Water flows from north to 
south in The Everglades. 

Here is the L-28 Canal System that ends on our reservation 
dumping untreated water from the north and west. 

Given the enormous cost of Everglades restoration, limited re- 
sources must be used wisely and effectively. However, we see a dis- 
jointed approach on projects resulting in decisions that harm the 
Miccosukee people. 

One of these projects is the massive skyway bridging of the 
Tamiami Trail. The tribe strongly opposes this. With one mile of 
bridging completed at a federal taxpayer cost of over $80 million. 
National Park Service has begun efforts to build a new 2.6 mile 
bridge that will cost at least $193 million. The fiscal year 2014 om- 
nibus provided only $7.5 million for this new bridge but also had 
an important provision requiring National Park Service to secure 
all fundings before entering into any contracts. This year. National 
Park Service seeks to fund a bridge through a new transportation 
program in the highway bill. However, this program is not author- 
ized or funded. National Park Service will defer up to $30 million 
from other projects to fund the bridge. This would be a violation 
of the Subcommittee’s provision requiring full funding. The tribe 
requests that the requirement to secure all funding before construc- 
tion be strictly applied. 

The skyway bridges are a waste of taxpayer dollars. National 
Park Service has yet to resolve fundamental questions regarding 
the effectiveness of the bridging. National Park Service claims that 
bridging is needed to provide ecological connectivity from water 
conservation areas in the north to the park. This is a fancy term 
that basically means that National Park Service wants to connect 
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water from a canal to the park. For the bridges to deliver increased 
water volume to the part that it seeks, the water in this canal just 
north of the bridge needs to be raised. However, the State will not 
permit the water to be raised in the canal because there is no oper- 
ational plans due to significant downstream flooding concerns and 
the potential for water quality violations. The park still hast not 
resolved the need for close easement on non-federal property in the 
park. 

Further, significant flooding concerns remain for nearby commu- 
nities due to water seepage from the park into these communities. 
Under the best case, up to 50 percent of water is lost on the east- 
ern side of the park, then pumped back into the canal from which 
it came from and ultimately into the park again in the circular pat- 
tern. This is not restoration. It is wasted effort and money. 

The Florida Department of Environmental Protection will not au- 
thorize an operational plan due to water quality violation concerns. 
Already water flows into the park have exceeded the phosphorous 
limits established by the 1991 Everglades Settlement Agreement 
and are routinely barely meeting the limits. Given the water qual- 
ity in water conservation area 3A including the tribe’s land, the 
Florida Department of Environmental Protection cannot be assured 
that increased water flows will not result in water quality viola- 
tions Without the ability to move more water, water stacks up on 
the tribe’s land, damaging our tree islands and flooding our tradi- 
tional homes. How would you like your home flooded every year 
due to actions by the Federal Government? 

With its focus on bridging, the park has neglected existing cul- 
verts under the Tamiami Trail that would deliver a significant 
amount of water into the park if they were simply cleared of down- 
stream vegetation. 

The tribe asks the Subcommittee to direct the park to clear the 
culverts out to increase water flow and alleviate high water levels 
on the tribe’s land. The tribe’s second priority is the need to im- 
prove water quality. The L-28 Canal System dead-ends on our res- 
ervation dumping water that often has phosphorous level over 10 
times the EPA approved standards. Our land is a de facto storm 
water treatment area. 

Addressing contaminations in the L-28 Canal System must be a 
top priority for true restoration. I thank you for recognizing this 
problem last year and urging the Department of Interior to work 
with the tribe. This year the tribe asks the Subcommittee continue 
to support cleanup efforts by directing Department of Interior and 
EPA to work with the tribe to develop solutions to improve water 
quality. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 

[The statement of Colley Billie follows:] 
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statement of Chairman Colley Billie, Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida 
Public Witness Hearing on Native American Issues 
House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
April 7,2014 

My name is Colley Billie, and I am the Chairman of the Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida 
(Tribe). Thank you for the opportunity to testify on a critical issue to the Miccosukee people - 
our home, the Everglades. My testimony focuses on the Tribe’s priorities for Everglades 
restoration and the protection of our traditional ways of life. 

The Tribe strongly supports a comprehensive approach to restoration that focuses on improving 
water quality throughout the Everglades before it is too late and before the Everglades are 
forever damaged. I want to thank the Subcommittee for taking an important step in the FY14 
Omnibus Appropriations (FY14 Omnibus) (P.L. 1 13-76) Explanatory Statement by urging the 
Department of Interior (DOI) to work with the Tribe on the water quality of the L-28 canal 
system that dead ends on the Tribe’s Federal Reservation (Reservation) in the Everglades and 
dumps water that can exceed 10 times the US EPA approved standard for phosphorous in the 
Everglades. The Tribe asks for the Committee’s continued support to direct the Department 
toward finding solutions for the L-28 canal system that will benefit the whole Everglades 
ecosystem. 

However, the Tribe strongly opposes the National Park Service’s (NPS) continued efforts to 
construct a series of massive skyway bridges on the Tamiami Trail (Trail) including the currently 
proposed 2.6-mile bridge that will co.st $I93M because: (1) the bridges will not be permitted to 
operate as designed due to flooding and water quality concerns; and (2) there already exists a 
series of culverts and gates that could effectively deliver water, especially during high water 
seasons such as last year, if properly maintained at a fraction of the cost. At a minimum, NPS 
should be held to the requirements of the FY14 Omnibus with respect to securing all the 
necessary funding for the project before being allowed to move forward with bridging. 

For hundreds of years, the Everglades have been our home. The Everglades was our refuge as 
we evaded removal to the west. For generation.s, the land and the waters of the Everglades have 
sustained our people. We have always sought to honor and protect our environment through 
responsible stewardship of the land. However, after years of environmental degradation caused 
by others, our way of li fe has been irreversibly affected. Because we are the people most 
impacted by the health of the Everglades, the Tribe has fully supported restoration efforts of the 
Everglades. The Tribe was deeply engaged in the development of the Comprehensive 
Everglades Restoration Plan (CERP) and supported its passage by Congress as part of the Water 
Resources Development Act (WRDA) of 2000. We have always advocated for true restoration 
of the Everglades through a holistic approach focu.sed on improving the quality of the water first. 

While Congress has devoted significant financial resources to Everglades restoration, efforts 
have been piece-meal and have lacked coordination or follow through to completion, leaving 
many projects uncompleted even after millions of dollars have been spent on them. For 
example, water quality in the Western Everglades, including the L-28 canal system on the 
Reservation, has not been addressed in any meaningful way. Instead, projects that do not address 
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water quality and are not even part of the original Comprehensive Everglades Restoration Plan 
(CHRP) have moved forward in a seemingly arbitrary way. 

One such project is the skyway bridging of the Tamiami Trail. Over the last decade, there have 
been multiple plans and attempts to build bridges on the Trail. The Tribe has witnessed a 
constantly changing array of alternatives that has culminated with appropriations bills 
authorizing bridging projects and circumventing proper regulatory and legislative procedure. 

The FY09 Omnibus Appropriations Act (P.L. 1 1 1-8) included a provision directing the Army 
Corps of Engineers to begin construction of a one-mile bridge “notwithstanding any other 
provision of law” so that NEPA no longer applied. The FY12 Omnibus Appropriations Act (P.L. 
1 12-74) authorized NPS to construct an additional 5.5 miles of skyway bridging. With the one- 
mile bridge completed last year, the NPS requested $30M in FY14 “as a one-time contribution” 
to begin construction of a new 2.6-mile bridge that is estimated to cost $193M to be completed in 
2020. The FY14 Omnibus provided $7.5M for the 2.6-mile bridge. In addition, the 
Subcommittee wisely included language in the bill requiring, “That a contract for the Tamiami 
Trail Project may not be awarded until sufficient Federal funds and written commitments from 
non-Federal entities are available to cover the total estimated cost of the contract...” 

Now, the FY15 NPS budget request indicates that they are not seeking any discretionary funds 
for the construction of the bridge; instead, the Administration proposes the creation of a new 
transportation program called the “Nationally Significant Federal Lands and Tribal 
Transportation Projects Program” to help fund its bridging projects on the Tamiami Trail. 
However, the NPS budget request also states that, if this program is not authorized or the 
program not funded, then NPS would “defer up to $30M in projects, if needed, to cover 50 
percent of the cost of contract payments due” for the bridge. This would seem to be a violation 
of the FY14 Omnibus requirement to secure all funding for the construction of the bridge before 
entering into any contracts for the construction of the bridge. Perhaps because NPS seeks this 
funding through a different account or perhaps because NPS will be transferring the funding 
directly to the state of Florida (State) so that the State may enter into construction contracts, NPS 
does not believe that it must comply with the language in the FY14 Omnibus. However, the 
Miccosukee Tribe strongly believes that this requirement should be adhered to before the federal 
government is on the hook for another $100M in total funding for the bridging by deferring more 
projects. The Tribe requests that the Subcommittee work with the Appropriations 
Committee to restate and enforce the FY14 Omnibus requirement for NPS to secure all 
funding before construction regardless of the funding source, methods, or accounting used. 

Skyway Bridging Must Stop 

In March of last year, the first 1-mile of bridging on the Tamiami I’rail was opened, and several 
months later water began to flow under the bridge from the L-29 canal (parallel to the Tamiami 
Trail) into Everglades National Park (Park). (Although built to increase “ecological 
connectivity”, the bridge does not actually connect the Park to the Water Conservation Areas to 
the north, but rather to a canal.) In addition, the Tamiami Trail road was raised to accommodate 
an 8.5-foot stage of the L-29 canal. Yet, the State will not permit the water level in the L-29 
canal to be raised to 8.5 feet because there is no operational plan or consistency with the federal 
Coastal Zone Management Act (CZMA) due to effects of downstream flooding and the potential 
for water quality violations. 
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The 2008 Limited Reevaluation Report (LRR) and the Tamiami Trail Next Steps Project (TTNS) 
cited the need for several flowage easements on privately held property within the Park that 
would be considerably affected by increased water flow, including significant Florida Power & 
Light (FP&L) holdings. The Park had hoped to resolve these issues before the first bridge was 
completed but has failed to resolve these issues or negotiate the required flowage easements with 
FP&L and other private landowners. Building a second and larger bridge before resolving the 
realty issues is irresponsible. 

In addition to the potential flooding of privately owned lands along Tamiami Trail and within the 
Park, significant flooding concerns for communities in western Dade county remain due to the 
seepage of water brought on by the increased volume of water in North East Shark River Slough, 
Seepage management projects that are designed to prevent the eastward seepage of water out of 
the Park are not yet completed and are untested. Without effective seepage management, a 
significant amount of water flowing under the 1 -mile bridge will be lost through seepage out of 
the Park. Under the best case scenario, water is lost to the L-3 IN canal on the eastern side of the 
Park and then has to be pumped back into the L-29 canal and ultimately into the Park again in a 
circular flow pattern. That is not restoration; instead, this is wasted effort. The effectiveness of 
the l-mi!e bridge and the ability of the seepage management projects to provide flood protection 
should be evaluated before building other costly bridges. 

Most significantly, the Florida Department of Environmental Protection (FDEP) will not 
authorize an operational plan to raise the level of the canal due to water quality violation 
concerns. The 1 991 Everglades Settlement Agreement entered into by the United States and 
Florida established water quality standards for water flowing into the Park that sets a 
phosphorous limit on the water flowing into the Park through a formula based in part on the 
quantity of water flowing into the Park. Already, water flows exceeded the phosphorous limit in 
September 2012 and are routinely barely meeting the limit. Given the current state of water 
quality in Water Conservation Area 3A, including the Tribe’s land, the FDEP cannot be assured 
that increased water flows will not result in water quality violations. Building another bridge in 
an attempt to increase water flows will not solve this problem. In fact, the State has recently 
requested that they be granted a waiver on the water quality standards or that these standards be 
reexamined because they know that increased water flows will result in water quality violations. 

Without the ability to actually move more water, the water continues to stack up on the Tribe’s 
lands in WCA 3A, damaging the tree islands and significantly affecting the wildlife and cultural 
resources of the Tribe. With its focus on bridging, the Park has neglected the existing culverts 
and gates that are underneath the Tamiami Trail that would convey a significant amount of water 
into the Park if they were simply cleared of downstream vegetation and swales added where 
necessary. The swales would help produce the natural sheet flow by widely distributing the 
water. A 2010 study by the University of Miami commissioned by the Park to evaluate the 
effectiveness of clearing the culverts and adding swales concluded that this approach would be 
highly effective at moving water under the Trail at a fraction of the cost with some culverts, 
seeing water flow increases of 840%. Already, culverts are used widely throughout the 
Everglades on many roads to effectively convey water. In addition, the culverts are already a 
fully permitted water delivery structure that needs no additional operational plan. The Tribe 
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asks the Subcommittee to direct the Park to clear the unnatural and dense vegetation 
downstream of the culverts and gates and add swales where necessary to increase the flow 
of water into the Park and alleviate the high water levels affecting the Tribe’s land. 

True Restoration of the Everglades Begins With Improving Water Quality 

Everglades restoration will never be accomplished unless there is a comprehensive solution for 
cleaning up the contaminated water. While progress has been made in the Eastern and Central 
Flow Paths, the Western Everglades, including the L-28 canal system on the Reservation, has 
been largely ignored. With discharges of water with phosphorous that has averaged 60 ppb over 
the last 5 years and can exceed 100 ppb - 10 times greater than the protective standard, the L-28 
canal system has had devastating impacts on the ecosystem of tribal lands, WCA3A, and the 
broader Everglades. Recent data from the 2014 South Florida Environmental Report shows that 
the discharge from the L-28 canal system comprises nearly 37.5% of the total phosphorus load 
discharged into WCA 3A. As that water flows south through tribal lands and WCA 3A, the 
water is slowly cleaned. Essentially, tribal lands are being used as a de facto Stormwater 
Treatment Area (STA) to clean and store water for the Park. However, DOI has as much if not 
more responsibility to the Tribe to clean the water on our lands in the Everglades as it does to the 
Park. To restore the Everglades, efforts should be targeted toward cleaning ail of the polluted 
water before it enters the Everglades. 

Recently, as a result of litigation initiated by the Tribe, EPA and the State entered into a 
“Framework Agreement” (Agreement) to address water quality issues in the Everglades, This 
Agreement calls for a number of projects, including the expansion of STAs and the creation of 
Flow Equalization Basins (FEBs). While the Tribe is encouraged by the potential success of 
these projects, the Agreement does nothing to address poor water quality in the L-28 canal 
system in the Western Everglades. Similarly, while the Central Everglades Planning Project 
(CEPP) includes an FEB storage component and firm water quality commitments, the CEPP 
does little to address poor water quality in the L-28 canal system. 

Addressing contamination in the L-28 canal system must be a top priority for true restoration of 
the Everglades and to ensure that our homelands, culture, and traditions are protected. The Tribe 
believes that all options for resolving this must be considered; and, because the L-28 canal 
system directly impacts the Reservation, any final resolution must be consistent with the Tribe’s 
policies and way of life. The Tribe thanks the Subcommittee for taking the important step to 
include language in the Explanatory Statement of the FY14 Omnibus urging DOI to work with 
the Tribe on the water quality of the L-28 canal system. The Tribe asks that the 
Subcommittee continue to support efforts to cleanup the L-28 canal system by directing the 
DOI to work with the Miccosukee Tribe to develop solutions to the poor water quality of 
the L-28 canal system. 

Conclusion 

As the people who live in the Everglades, the Miccosukee Tribe is committed to its full 
restoration. We are deeply concerned that precious resources that should be spent on cleaning 
the water now before it is too late are being spent on costly and ineffective projects that 
ultimately will not help achieve restoration of the Everglades. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Colley. Joseph. 

Monday, April 7, 2014. 

PASSAMAQUODDY TRIBAL GOVERNMENT 
WITNESS 


JOSEPH SOCOBASIN 

Mr. SocoBASiN. Thank you. Honorable Chairman and Members 
of the Subcommittee, my name is Joseph Socobasin. I serve as the 
Tribal Chief of the Passamaquoddy Tribe in Maine. Thank you for 
inviting me here today to provide testimony regarding American 
Indian and Alaskan Native programs. My comments today will ref- 
erence Indian Health Services and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In 
my written testimony, I have historic preservation and climate 
change, but because I am limited to 5 minutes, I have cut those 
out of my testimony. 

Mr. Simpson. Your full statement will be in the record. 

Mr. Socobasin. Thank you. The Passamaquoddy Tribe of Indian 
Township is located in Washington County, Maine, the north- 
eastern part of the State, bordering Canada. Our county covers 
2,568 square miles with fewer than 34,000 residents. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 residents are Passamaquoddy. We are known as the 
People of the Dawn. 

As a smaller tribe, our needs are often overlooked. Limited eco- 
nomic development and restrictions of our main Indian land claim 
settlement have resulted in inadequate employment opportunities 
for the Passamaquoddy people with unemployment rates reaching 
65 percent compared to 10.7 percent for Washington County and 29 
percent of adults making less than $10,000 per year. 

The Indian Township community is one of the most impoverished 
communities in Maine. Economic deprivation and lack of access of 
programs and resources have taken their toll on our population. 
American Indian and Alaska Natives have life expectancies of 4.1 
years less than the United States, all races, population. The major- 
ity of Passamaquoddy people do not live that long. Only 11 percent 
of Passamaquoddy tribal members are 60 years or older, and 65 
percent is under the age of 35 reflecting the mortality rates in my 
community. The average death of the Passamaquoddy tribal mem- 
ber is 50 years of age. It is unacceptable for the Passamaquoddy 
Tribe to have the health status similar to a third-world country. 

I am surrounded daily by those in my community who are dying 
way too young and who feel hopeless and tired from the struggle 
of trying to meet their basic needs. I am here today to advocate on 
behalf of the Passamaquoddy Tribe and other American Indians 
and Alaska Native people that have similar challenges. 

In order to address these disparities, the Indian Health Services 
is a key partner in providing access to healthcare. The President’s 
fiscal year 2015 budget request reflects an increase of $228 million, 
but it does not adequately address how severely underfunded the 
IHS has been historically. The IHS remains funded at 56 percent 
level of need. I would be remiss not to request additional funding 
for the IHS to support direct-patient care. 
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The national IHS tribal budget formulation team has requested 
$5.3 billion for fiscal year 2015 in an attempt to bring Indian Coun- 
try slightly closer to the actual cost of delivering adequate 
healthcare to tribal citizens. 

In addition to increased funding, there is a need to manage ap- 
propriations more efficiently for Indian healthcare delivery sys- 
tems. Advanced appropriations for the Indian Health Services 
would allow Indian health programs to effectively and efficiently 
coordinate healthcare for American Indians and Alaska Natives. 

Any delay in acting on the final budget makes it difficult to ade- 
quately address these health needs. Advanced appropriations will 
allow IHS and tribal health programs time improving access to 
care through continuity, staff recruitment and retention while de- 
creasing administrative costs. 

An additional cost-savings measure that would extend the lim- 
ited funding that IHS and tribal programs receive would be to es- 
tablish Medicare-like rate cap for all purchased and referred care, 
formerly known as Contract Health Services. Medicare partici- 
pating hospitals are reimbursed by Indian Health Services’ tribal 
and urban health programs using a Medicare-like rated. That cor- 
responds generally to the applicable Medicare payment method- 
ology. 

Tribal advocates are working on draft legislation that would 
amend Section 1866 of the Social Security Act to expand the appli- 
cation of Medicare-like rate to all Medicare participating providers 
and suppliers. The Government Accountability Office recently ex- 
amined the Purchase/Referred Care, a program, and found pay- 
ments for care two-and-a-half times higher than the Medicare rate. 
And they have been capped at the Medicare rate. This would have 
resulted in a savings of $62.8 million for services provided by tribal 
health programs. I ask that you support this expansion of the 
Medicare-like rate to all Medicare providers and suppliers. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request for Indian Affairs 
is $2.6 million, a $33.6 million increase over fiscal year 2014 en- 
acted levels. The request includes support for increases to the TPA 
of $19.3 million over the 2014 enacted level. This provision is crit- 
ical in the importance to the Passamaquoddy Tribe. Over the last 
several years, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has absorbed reductions 
in funding and resulted in a decrease or loss of vital services to our 
communities. In 2000, the Passamaquoddy Indian Township TPA 
funding was $714,000. This year fiscal year 2014 funding was 
$742,000, reflecting a $28,000 increase in 14 years, which actually 
reflects a reduction in funding. 

TPA funds are critical to the operations including administration 
of crucial programs such as Social Services, adult education and 
natural resources. And I am trying to read fast. I know I am over 
my time. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. Very quickly. 

Mr. SOCOBASIN. So I will skip right to my closing remarks. I ask 
that you give careful consideration to the issues I have highlighted. 
The Passamaquoddy Tribe respectfully asks that the committee 
support funding increases for federal Indian programs that consist- 
ently exceed the relevant rate of inflation in order to achieve real 
progress in closing the service gaps for American Indians and Alas- 
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ka Natives. This support translates into the changes and to the 
quality of life and the health of Passamaquoddies in our commu- 
nity. It is crucial and essential. 

I hope that you will recognize the importance and act accordingly 
to allow fair access to the Passamaquoddy Tribe to resources it des- 
perately needs. Thank you for this. 

[The statement of Joseph Socobasin follows:] 
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Tribal Chief of the Passamaquoddy Tribe at Indian Township 
To the House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 

American Indian/Alaska Native Programs 


Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Joseph Socobasin. I serve as 
the Tribal Chief for the Passamaquoddy Tribe at Indian Township. Thank you for inviting 
me here today to provide testimony regarding American Indian/Alaska Native Programs. 
My comments today will reference the Indian Health Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Tribal Historic Preservation, and Climate Change 

The Passamaquoddy Tribe of Indian Township is located in Washington County, Maine, the 
northeastern part of the state, bordering Canada. Our county covers 2,568 square miles 
with fewer than 34,000 residents. Approximately 2000 residents are Passamaquoddy. We 
are known as "People of the Dawn". As a smaller Tribe, our needs are often overlooked. 
Limited economic development and restrictions of our Maine Indian Land Claims 
Settlement have resulted in inadequate employment opportunities for the Passamaquoddy 
people. With unemployment rates reaching 65% (compared to 10.7% for Washington 
County) and 29% of adults making less than $10,000 per year i the Indian Township 
community is one of most impoverished communities in Maine. Economic deprivation and 
lack of access to programs and resources have taken their toll on our population. American 
Indian/Alaska Natives have a life expectancy of 4.1 years less than the U.S. all races 
population (73.6 years compared to 77.7 years). The majority of Passamaquoddy people 
do not live that long. Only 11% of Passamaquoddy Tribal members are 60 years or older 
and 65% is under the age of 35, reflecting the mortality rates in my community. The 
average age of death for the Passamaquoddy Tribal members is 50 years of age. It is 
unacceptable for the Passamaquoddy Tribe to have the health status similar to a third 
world country. I am surrounded daily by those in my community who are dying way too 
young, and who feel hopeless and tired from the struggle of trying meet their basic needs. 

1 am here today to advocate on behalf of the Passamaquoddy Tribe and other Al/AN people 
that have similar challenges. 

Indian Health 

In order to address these disparities, the Indian Health Service (IHS) is a key partner in 
providing access to health care. The President's FY 2015 Budget request reflects an 
increase of $228 million but it does not adequately address how severely underfunded the 
IHS has been historically. The IHS remains funded at 56% level of need, 1 would be remiss 
not to request additional funding for the IHS to support direct patient care. The National 
IHS Tribal Budget Formulation Team requested $5.3 billion for FY 2015 in an attempt to 
bring Indian Country slightly closer to the actual cost of delivering adequate health care to 
Tribal citizens. In addition to increased funding, there is a need to manage appropriations 
more efficiently for the Indian Health care delivery system. Advance Appropriations for the 
Indian Health Service would allow Indian Health programs to effectively and efficiently 


1 Waponahki Health Assessment was a comprehensive behavioral health risk assessment of 
random adult members of the four Maine Tribes in 2010. The assessment results were 
analyzed by the University of Nebraska and the University of New England. 
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coordinate health care for AI /ANs. Any delay in enacting a final budget makes it difficult to 
adequately address the health needs of the Al/ANs we serve. Advance appropriations will 
allow the IHS and Tribal Health Programs time, improving access to care through 
continuity, staff recruitment, and retention while decreasing administrative costs. 

An additional cost saving measure that would extend the limited funding that IHS and 
Tribal Programs receive, would be to establish a Medicare-Like Rate cap for all purchased 
and referred care, formerly known as Contract Health Services. Medicare-participating 
hospitals are reimbursed by Indian Health Services, Tribal and Urban health programs 
using a "Medicare-like rate" that correspond generally to the applicable Medicare payment 
methodology. Tribal Advocates are working on draft legislation that would amend Section 
1866 of the Social Security Act to expand the application of the Medicare-like rate cap to all 
Medicare-participating providers and supplies. The Government Accountability Office 
recently examined the Purchased and Referred Care (formerly called CHS) program and 
found payments for care were 2.5 times higher that the Medicare rate and had they been 
capped at the Medicare rate, would have resulted in a savings of $62.8 million for services 
provided by tribal health programs. 1 ask that you support the expansion of the Medicare- 
like Rate to all Medicare providers and suppliers. 

The Passamaquoddy Tribe joins other Tribes and Tribal Organizations in calling for a fix to 
inconsistencies in the definition of "Indian" in the Affordable Care Act (ACA). While we 
believe the intent of Congress was to allow all IHS beneficiaries access to the special 
benefits and protections reserved for Al/ANs in the ACA, the ACA has been interpreted to 
limit access to only enrolled Tribal members and Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
Shareholders. The result is an uneven and unfair application of the law to IHS' patients, 
including those served by facilities in the Nashville Area - our service area — and confusion 
across Indian Country. In addition to a fix through regulation, we support the streamlining 
the definitions of Indian in the ACA to reflect the statutory definition of Indian used to 
determine eligibility for IHS services. We ask that Congress clarify its intent to the 
Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) that the special benefits and protections 
for Al/ANs in the ACA are intended to apply all IHS beneficiaries. As millions of Americans 
begin to experience the benefits of the ACA, the Committee should use all methods at its 
disposal to ensure that all Al/AN receive the same and equal benefits Congress intended for 
them. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The President’s FY 2015 budget request for Indian Affairs is $2.6 billion — a $33.6 million 
increase over the FY 2014 enacted level. The request includes support for increases to the 
Tribal Priority Allocation (TPA) of $19.3 million over the 2014 enacted level. This 
provision is of critical importance to the Passamaquoddy Tribe. Over the last several years, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has absorbed reductions in funding and has resulted in the 
decrease and/or loss of vital services to Al/AN communities. In 2000, the Passamaquoddy 
Indian Township TPA funding amount was $714,000, this year our FY 2014 funding 
amount is $742,000 reflecting a $28,000 increase in fourteen years (which actually reflects 
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a reduction in funding). TPA funds are critical to tribal operations including administration 
of crucial programs such as social services, adult education, natural resources, etc. 

In addition, an $11.6 million increase is slated to support BlA's Social Services and Indian 
Child Welfare programs, evaluate outcomes in meeting social service needs in Indian 
Country and expand job placement and training programs. Funding for Social Services and 
Child Welfare are received through our TPA contract Although there are other specific 
increases to the BIA budget the TPA increases will have the greatest impact to the 
Passamaquoddy community. I ask that you support the additional funding to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Bureau of Indian Education 

Also included in the FY 2015 Presidents Budget request for Indian Affairs is a $5.6 million 
increase over the FY 2014 enacted amounts. This funding increase includes $2.3 million to 
fund the site development at the Beatrice Rafferty School located on the Passamaquoddy 
Pleasant Point Reservation. Design funding for the new school was provided in FY 2014. 
We ask that you support the increase to BIE funding as part of the Indian Affairs Budget. 

Climate Change 

Indian tribes are exceedingly vulnerable to and disproportionately impacted by climate 
change. Climate change is threatening continued access to the natural and cultural 
resources that are central to tribal cultures and economies, sovereignty, security, and 
ability to exercise reserved rights. In 2009, the Department of Interior (DOI) initiated the 
Cooperative Landscape Conservation Initiative (formerly called the Climate Adaptation 
Initiative). In the first several years of the Initiative, no money was allocated to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) to assist tribes with addressing and adapting to the impacts of 
climate change. In last two fiscal years, BIA has received several hundred thousand dollars 
to assist tribes with climate adaptation planning and engagement in federal climate 
adaptation programs. Nevertheless, the amount allocated to BIA has been paltry and has 
not come close to meeting the most basic needs related to assessment, research, and 
planning that tribes have to confront climate change. We are pleased to note that for Fiscal 
Year 2014 BIA has been allocated $9,947 million for climate adaptation and that a similar 
amount has been included in the President’s budget proposal for Fiscal Year 201 5. We request 
that you support the FY 2015 funding request. 

Historic Preservation 

In the Historic Preservation Fund, the President’s Budget Requests a slight increase from $8 
million to $9 million in funding to the Tribal Historic Preservation Fund. The National 
Association of Tribal Historic Preservation Officers (THPO) is advocating for a $15 million 
dollar increase. Preserving AI/AN history is a priority for the Passamaquoddy Tribe. 
History is also the foundation of our future. It is important to remember where we came 
from in order to map where we need to go in the future. With the THPO funding, the 
Passamaquoddy Tribe has launched several efforts including the establishment of a tribal 
museum, the repatriation of Passamaquoddy remains, and language preservation strategies 
that document the struggles and amazing resiliency of the Passamaquoddy Tribe that has 
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allowed our survival in the northeast for more than 12,000 years. 1 ask that you join the 
Passamaquoddy Tribe in supporting this request 


Support for ail AI/AN programs is critical to the future of the Passamaquoddy Tribe and 
Tribes across the nation. I would also request that unless specifically prohibited by federal 
law, all legislation enacted for the benefit of Indians generally must be implemented 
equally for all federally recognized Indian Tribes. This is of particular Importance to Tribes 
with restrictive settlement acts where States, particularly Maine, has opposed the 
applicability of federal law to the Passamaquoddy Tribe. It seems logical that every bill 
enacted for the benefit of Indians generally should apply equally to all federally recognized 
Indian Tribes. With the implementation of every law for the benefit of Indians comes a 
message of "big wins for Indian country" as a whole. However, that has not been true. New 
federal laws intended to strengthen sovereignty, encourage self-determination, and 
improve the quality of life for tribal members does not exist for all Tribes and that is having 
serious and dangerous consequences for tribal members and the states in which they live.. 
Congress’ intention was for Indian Tribes to take advantage of all beneficial laws meant to 
improve the health, general welfare, and safety of their tribal members. The manner in 
which Tribes manage disaster relief, health, general welfare, or other issues pursuant to 
federal law for tribal members, on tribal lands, is generally an "internal tribal matter" - a 
matter that is not subject to State law or oversight. 1 ask that you support that all 
legislation enacted for the benefit of Indian people be implemented equally to all federally 
recognized Tribes including the Passamaquoddy. Each of these matters impact the lives of 
our tribal members and effects the next generation. Support for legislation for Indian 
People helps to begin to address huge disparities. 

In closing, I ask that you give careful consideration to the issues 1 have highlighted. The 
Passamaquoddy Tribe respectfully asks that this Committee support funding increases for 
Federal Indian programs that consistently exceed the relevant rate of inflation in order to 
achieve real progress in closing the services gap for Al/AN. This support translates into 
the changes in the quality of life and the health of our Passamaquoddy community. It is 
crucial and essential. I hop that you will recognize the importance and act accordingly to 
allow fair access for the Passamaquoddy Tribe to resources it desperately needs. I thank 
you for this opportunity. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph M. Socobasin 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. I notice that Chairman Calvert was 
keeping this hearing right on schedule, and as soon as he turns it 
over to me I blow it and I am off schedule. Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. One of the shots up there 
showed the culverts. You can say it different in different parts of 
the country. So would you point those out? And then if you would. 
Chairman Billie, that is what you would like to see cleaned out, is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Billie. Right. What you are looking at is the culverts under 
the Tamiami Trail. These culverts are already in place. What we 
are asking is that the National Park clean out the dense, unnatural 
growth that you see in the picture that is caused by the phosphorus 
and pollutants that is in the water. That is all unnatural. And the 
whole ’Glades is starting to look like that because of the contami- 
nation that is in the water. 

Right now, our homeland is being flooded, and with these cul- 
verts, they can be cleaned out the water can be allowed to flow 
through the culverts and into the part that the park says that they 
need. So what I 

Ms. McCollum. To your knowledge, when was the last time 
when they were cleaned out? 

Mr. Billie. They have never been cleaned out since construction 
as far as I know. 

Ms. McCollum. So if they would have been properly maintained, 
this probably wouldn’t have happened. 

Mr. Billie. Exactly. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Mrs. Pingree. 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. Thank you to all of you for 
your very articulate presentations, and I just want to make sure 
I recognize the great work of Chief Socobasin. I have been privi- 
leged to work with the tribes in my state since I served in the state 
legislature. Maine is one of the few states that has tribal represen- 
tation that sits in the legislature and serves on committees with 
us. That has been very beneficial, and you have been extremely 
helpful to me since I came here in educating me along with other 
tribal members about some of the challenges. We have already 
talked a little bit about the Beatrice Rafferty School and how fortu- 
nate we are to have already received some design money and to 
have it continuing in this President’s budget. But I just want to re- 
iterate, we have heard from so many people today and otherwise 
at the significant need of the many schools that really need to be 
upgraded and funded. And I thank you for your earlier words, Mr. 
Chair, about how it just doesn’t give the right message to eager 
young people who want to live and learn. We are not valuing them 
enough if we can’t put them in the right kinds of places. I also just 
want to quickly thank you for making the point to this committee 
about Indian health. Washington County is one of the poorest coun- 
ties in the country, and many tribal members live at a lower level 
of poverty, at a higher level of unemployment. To imagine people 
trying to exist on $10,000, it is no wonder that health problems are 
so significant, and I hope we can find a way to do more with that. 
But thank you very much for taking the time to be all the way 
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down here and all of you, of course, for coming from all over the 
country. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, and thank you all for being here. Wil- 
liam, I sympathize with your problem. It has always amazed me 
that states can go out and open up gaming and then try to restrict 
it when tribes try to do it on their reservations. We kind of went 
through the same thing. 

Mr. Harris. Going through that 

Mr. Simpson. Same issue in Maine. Kind of went through the 
same thing in Idaho for a lot of years and if a state decides that 
they don’t want to do gambling — Utah has decided that — they don’t 
do anything. And they have been able to control it because they 
don’t do it. 

But it is kind of hypocritical for an awful lot of states. You say 
the State Supreme Court ruled against you. Do you challenge that 
now in the U.S. Supreme Court? 

Mr. Harris. That is what we are going to have to look at and 
see if it is going to be — it is something we wish to go further with. 
Oh, sorry. That is where we plan to go next. But we will look at 
that issue. And the tribe did, in 2005, try to appeal to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court on the issue of rule to — South Carolina Supreme 
Court, and no, the U.S. Supreme Court didn’t take it up. So I don’t 
know if they will take this one up or not. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. Well, I sympathize with the problem that 
you are facing there, and I guess it is just an education issue more 
than anything else. Trying to get people to understand if they 
visit — I was surprised when we visited a few years ago, Ms. McCol- 
lum and I and Tom Cole. 

Gaming, whether you agree with gaming or not, has done a great 
deal on a lot of reservations. Unfortunately, the bad thing that it 
has done is a lot of people say, oh, we don’t need to fund that be- 
cause Indians have all those monies from gaming. It is not true for 
every tribe. Some tribes it is just a little bit. They get the kind that 
helps them. Others make a great deal out of it, and how the tribes 
use it is different within each of the tribes, whether they individ- 
ually pay members of their tribes or whether they take the tribal 
portion and use it to build hospitals and schools. They have done 
some great things around the schools, and the tribes are better off 
because of it. 

So it is a challenge still for all of us. 

Mr. Harris. Well, let me just touch on one subject that when you 
said, you know, the tribes benefits. It is not only the tribes that 
benefit, it is the surrounding communities that benefit and it is 
also the states that benefits. 

Mr. Simpson. That is true. 

Mr. Harris. So it is not just a trial benefit. 

Mr. Simpson. That is true. Thank you all for being here today. 
I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Billie. Thank you. 

Mr. SOCOBASIN. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Our next panel. My eyes are so bad I can’t see that 
small print anymore. Mr. Carroll, Nathan Small. I thought I saw 
Nathan when he walked in. Mr. Joel Moffett and Mr. Joel Moffett. 
We have you here twice. 
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Mr. Moffett. Should I bring multiple hats? 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah, we have you here twice. 

Mr. Moffett. I don’t trust the guy following me. 

Mr. Simpson. Which Joel showed up today? Mr. Carroll, you are 
first. 

Mr. Moffett. Only one of them, though. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

UNITED SOUTH AND EASTERN TRIBES 
WITNESS 


KITCKI CARROLL 

Mr. Carroll. Vice Chairman Simpson, the Members of the Com- 
mittee, other Members of the Committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you today on behalf of the United South and 
Eastern Tribes, otherwise known as USET. We are in a tribal orga- 
nization representing 26 federally recognized tribes from Maine 
down to Florida across to Eastern Texas. 

My name is Kitcki. I am a proud citizen of the Cheyenne Arap- 
aho Nation of Oklahoma. I am equally proud to be a United States 
citizen as well, and I serve as Executive Director for United South 
and Eastern Tribes. 

Briefly, USET tribes are within their Eastern Region and South- 
ern Region, Plains Region of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and also 
the national area of Indian Health Services covering a large ex- 
panse of land compared to other BIA and IHS regions. 

Due to this large geographic area, the USET tribes have great 
diversity. From an economic standpoint some of our tribes have 
highly developed economies while others remain mired in poverty. 

First, on behalf of USET and those tribal member Nations, I 
wish to express our appreciation of this Committee’s consistent 
support for increased funding for federal Indian programs. Your 
support reflects the commitment by this Committee to honor its fi- 
duciary trust obligations. It provides the critical resources nec- 
essary to ensure for the provision of vital programs and services 
within our communities. 

However, I would be remiss not to take this opportunity to state 
for the record that fulfillment of the fiduciary trust obligation still 
continues to evade us. As a consequence, our efforts to rebuild our 
tribal Nations after years of failed federal policy moves forward at 
an unacceptable pace. Because of this reality, many of our commu- 
nities are still plagued with proportionate rates of poverty, unem- 
ployment, health disparities, among other social and communal 
challenges. We must be stronger governmental partners to reverse 
this reality, and Congress must constantly remind itself of the 
unique and special relationship that it has with tribal Nations. 

All of you particularly understand the history of U.S. tribal rela- 
tions, the related government-to-government trust relationship and 
our status as tribal nations providing for the needs of our citizens. 

Regardless of whether a congressional district has a tribal Nation 
presence, all Members of Congress must come to realize a strong 
tribal community equates to a stronger America. 
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I implore all of you to assist us in our education of those Mem- 
bers of Congress who do not share in your understanding or com- 
mitment to the sacred trust obligation. 

Today and tomorrow you have already heard and you will con- 
tinue to hear from many respected and dedicated tribal leaders 
throughout Indian Country about issues, opportunities and chal- 
lenges that are most important to the respective tribal Nations. Ev- 
erything you will hear is important, and everything is a priority as 
we collectively strive to improve the overall well-being of our com- 
munities and people. 

Today I wish to highlight a few areas from my written testimony 
that USET believes to be principled and systemic in nature. USET 
firmly believes that greater appreciation of these points will help 
to move towards greater fulfillment by the Federal Government by 
meeting its fiduciary trust obligations. 

First, the role and actions of this committee defend American 
values, defense and execution of the trust responsibility and the 
protection and promotion of tribal sovereignty should always be a 
priority. This committee can and should demand that all federal In- 
dian programs be funded in a manner consistent with this impor- 
tant American value, our Nation’s commitment to its first people. 

Two, the Constitution, treaties and the laws of the United States 
serve as the foundation to our nation-to-nation relationship. From 
the early stages of the United States, the founders recognized the 
importance of America’s relationship with Native nations and Na- 
tive peoples. They wove important references to those relationships 
into the Constitution. Natives influenced the founders in the devel- 
opment of the Constitution as recognized by the 100th Congress 
when the Senate and the House passed a concurrent resolution ac- 
knowledging the historical debt the United States owes to Indian 
tribes. 

Three, because of the history, the trust obligation of the Federal 
Government to Native peoples as reflected in the federal budget is 
fundamentally different from ordinary discretionary spending and 
should be considered mandatory in nature. 

At a 1977 U.S. Congress American Indian Policy Review Com- 
mission Report stated, the purpose behind the trust is and always 
has been to ensure the survival and welfare of Indian tribes and 
people. This includes an obligation to provide those services re- 
quired to protect and enhance any lands, resources and self-govern- 
ment and also includes those economic and social programs that 
are necessary to raise the standard of living and social well-being 
of the Indian people to a level compared to the non-Indian society. 

Four, the specter of sequestration remains. Although this may 
seem early to raise this concern, USET urges this Committee to 
educate other members of the House that the application of seques- 
tration to Indian violates the trust responsibility. 

Five, fully funding contract support costs is a significant achieve- 
ment, but it should not come at the expense of program. Congress 
provided that the Indian Health Service and Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs must pay the full amount of contract support costs in the fis- 
cal year 2014 as they are contractually obligated to do. However, 
Congress, while fully funding contract support costs in fiscal year 
2014 did so principally the restoration of sequestration funding. 
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This meant that fully funding contract support costs was at the ex- 
pense of other federal Indian programs. Full funding of contract 
support costs must come without a penalty, mainly a reduction in 
program funding or effective permanent sequestration of the new 
program funds. 

Additionally, some of the past contracts for cost claims must be 
prioritized and resolved expeditiously. 

Seven, the United States is a global leader and must dem- 
onstrate leadership for other nations by fairly and justly meeting 
its moral and ethical obligations to tribal Nations as expressed in 
the United Nations’ Declaration of the Rights of Indigenous People. 

Eight — sharing must finally be fixed as it directly erodes our col- 
lective sovereignty, and we implore you to include — fixed legislation 
in the Appropriations Bill language. 

So in conclusion, USET recognizes that we are in challenging 
times and that all Americans must be called upon to sacrifice for 
the common good of all. USET suggests, however, that when it 
comes to sacrificing for the good of all Americans that the historic 
record demonstrates that nobody has sacrificed more than Native 
Americans. We ask that this committee continue to support and ad- 
vocate for a budget based on American values that reflects the 
trust responsibility and fair and just dealings with Indian tribes. 
Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Kitcki Carroll follows:] 
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Written Testimony of Kitcki Carroll, Executive Director 
United South and Eastern Tribes, Inc. 

House Interior, Environment and Related Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee 
Hearing on the FY 2015 Federal Indian Program Budget 
Monday, April 7, 2014 

Introduction, Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and members of the 
Committee, my name is Kitcki Carroll. I serve as the executive director of the United 
South and Eastern Tribes, Inc, (USET). Thank you for this Committee’s consistent 
support for increased funding for Federal Indian programs. 

USET is an inter-tribal organization representing 26 federally recognized Tribes from 
Texas across to Florida and up to Maine. The USET Tribes are within the Eastern 
Region of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), covering a large expanse of land compared 
to other BIA Regions. Due to this large geographic area, the Tribes in the Eastern Region 
have great diversity. From an economic standpoint, some of our Tribes have highly 
developed economies, while others remain mired in poverty. 

The Role of this Committee - Defending American Values, such as the Trust 
Responsibility. The role of this Committee, or that of any of the Congressional 
committees, is ultimately not about dividing up money and power, but rather 
determining, deciding and defending American values. For example, under budget 
sequestration the Veterans Administration’s hospital system was exempt. That 
demonstrates a great American value - fulfilling the commitment to honor our 
obligations to those who put their lives on the line to defend American freedom. 

However, it is not an American value that the Indian Health Service was not exempted, 
putting the life, health and well-being of generations of Native peoples at risk in a system 
that already strains to deliver basic healthcare. This Committee can and should demand 
that the IHS and, indeed, all Federal Indian programs be funded in a manner consistent 
with an important American value - our Nation’s commitment to its First Peoples, 

The Constitution, Indian Tribes, Treaties and the Laws of the United States. From 
the earliest days of the United States, the Founders recognized the importance of 
America’s relationship with Native nations and Native peoples. They wove important 
references to those relationships into the Constitution (e.g.. Art. I, Section 8, Cl. 3 (Indian 
Commerce Clause); Article II, Section 2, Cl. 2 (Treaty Clause). 

Natives influenced the Founders in the development of the Constitution as recognized by 
the 100* Congress, when the Senate and the House passed a concurrent resolution 
acknowledging the “historical debt” the United States owes to Indian tribes. 

[0]n the occasion of the 200* Anniversary of the signing of the United States 
Constitution, acknowledges the historical debt which this Republic of the United 
States of America owes to the Iroquois Confederacy and other Indian Nations for 
their demonstration of enlightened, democratic principles of government and their 
example of a free association of independent Indian nations;.... 
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S. Con. Res. 76, lOO”' Congress. One has only to walk the halls of the Capitol to see 
many works of art and sculpture that depict the central role that Native nations have 
played in the development of America’s national identity. Not depicted on the walls of 
the Capitol are the many injustices that Native peoples have suffered as a result of 
Federal policy, including Federal actions that sought to erode Native territories, learning, 
and cultures. Out of those injustices, and from other legal sources, there has arisen a 
Federal trust obligation to support Native governments and Native peoples. 

Because of this history, the Trust obligation of the Federal government to Native 
peoples, as reflected in the Federal budget, is fundamentally different from ordinary 
discretionary spending and should be considered mandatory in nature. As a 1977 
U.S. Congress/American hidian Policy Review Commission Report stated: 

The purpose behind the trust is and always has been to ensure the survival and 
welfare of Indian tribes and people. This includes an obligation to provide those 
services required to protect and enhance Indian lands, resources, and self- 
government, and also includes those economic and social programs that are 
necessary to raise the standard of living and social well-being of the Indian people 
to a level comparable to the non-Indian society. 

The Spectre of Sequestration Remains. The budget sequestration of FY 2013 was 
devastating to Federal Indian programs and to the tribal communities they serve. While 
Congress has provided an alternative budget structure for FY 2014 and FY 2015, 
sequestration could be re-imposed in FY 2016. Although this may seem early to raise 
this concern, USET urges the Committee to educate other members of the House that the 
application of sequestration to Indian programs violates the trust responsibility, does not 
make economic sense, and should not be countenanced going forward. For example, 
when some Federal health programs were rightfully exempted from sequestration, it was 
morally wrong that the Indian Health Service was not. That should not happen again. 

Contract Support Costs - Robbing Peter to Pay Paul. Congress provided that the 
Indian Health Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs must pay the full amount of 
contract support costs in FY 2014, as they are contractually obligated to do anyway! 
However, Congress, while fully funding CSC in FY14, did so principally through 
restoration of pre-sequestration funding. This meant that fully funding CSC was at the 
expense of other Federal Indian programs. Full funding for CSC must not come with a 
penalty - namely, a reduction in program funding or effective permanent sequestration of 
Indian program funds. Additionally, the settlement of past CSC claims must be 
prioritized and resolved expeditiously. 

Fundamental Philosophical Flaw in the Tribal Interior Budget Council (TBIC) 
Format. The TBIC is structured in a fashion that results in a warping of Tribal views. 
Federal representatives to TBIC urge Tribal leaders to prioritize areas of need, a virtually 
impossible task for many Tribal communities where deficiencies are found in all areas of 
development and social need. Although this is pointed out. Federal officials respond that 
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in the absence of Tribal guidance the officials themselves will set the priorities. At that 
point Tribal leaders, reluctantly, attempt to prioritize the needs of their communities. 
Setting such priorities should not be used against important Tribal interests. For 
example, when a Tribal leader brings up a “non-prioritized” need, Federal officials 
should not use as an excuse for not supporting that need that Tribal leaders did not 
prioritize it. The bottom line: while the Federal-Tribal Nation relationship is understood 
to be “special” and “unique”, the budget process currently utilized does not allow for the 
United States to fulfill its fiduciary trust responsibilities and obligations. The process 
needs to move away from a “needs based” understanding to a “fulfilling obligations” 
understanding. 

Advancing the Appropriations Process by Providing for Advance Appropriations. 

Advance appropriations are enacted a year before the funds become available, thus 
allowing the federal agency knowledge of its funding level a year in advance. For 
example, if IHS was receiving funding on an advance appropriations schedule, its FY 
2014 appropriations would have been enacted as part of a FY 2013 appropriations act and 
the IHS and tribal health care providers would not have entered FY 2014 with no 
knowledge of what amount of funding to expect. Instead, the IHS had to furlough some 
employees and had others working on an unpaid status. Tribal health care providers were 
similarly affected. USET urges the adoption of Advance Appropriations for the IHS. 

Medicarc-Like Rate Caps - Stretching Precious Federal Health Care Dollars. 

In 2003, Congress amended XVIII of the Social Security Act to require Medicare- 
participating hospitals to accept patients referred from the Indian Health Service and 
Tribal Purchased/Referred Care programs and to accept payment at no more than 
Medicare rates - the Medicare-Like Rate cap - for the services provided. However, 
unlike other federal health care programs, the IHS and Tribal Purchased/Referred Care 
programs routinely continue to pay full billed charges for non-hospital services, resulting 
in needless waste of scarce federal Purchased/Ref ened Care funds. Because 
Purchased/Referred programs continue to pay full billed charges for non-hospital 
services, in many cases the Indian Health Service may only treat the most desperate 
“Life” or “Limb” cases, leading to many undesirable health outcomes for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives, and ultimately increasing costs to the Purchased/Referred 
Care programs. In the near future, legislation will be introduced to provide for the 
application of the Medicare-Like Rate cap to all IHS Medicare-participating providers 
and suppliers. In April 2013, GAO recommended that Congress enact such legislation, 
and HHS concurred in that recommendation, USET urges this Committee to strongly 
endorse such legislation and support its rapid advancement. 

Carcieri Fix - Include in the Appropriations Bill. This Committee has previously 
included Carcieri fix language in its appropriations legislation. In doing so, this 
Committee has sought to overturn the unjust Supreme Court deci.sion in Carcieri v'. 
Salazar, which has led to two classes of Tribes - those that can take land into trust and 
build up their communities and those that cannot. Further, this holding has severely 
hampered economic development in Indian Country and created a public safety risk 
through jurisdictional confusion. In an era of Tribal Nation rebuilding and the pursuit of 
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economic success and prosperity, the confusion and chaos that has resulted from this 
decision serves as one of our most significant barriers and challenges to this pursuit. 

Fair Funding for Newly Recognized Tribes. Federal recognition obligates the 
government to provide for the health and welfare of Tribal nations. Yet, two recently 
recognized Tribes in the Nashville Area, the Shinnecock and Tonawanda Nations are 
forced to operate without the appropriated funds for health care services to which they are 
legally entitled. This has gone on for several years, in spite of previous requests for 
funding from the IHS. While other Tribes have access to their apportionment of IHS 
dollars, these Tribes have only a small amount of “bridge” funding through the 
Purchased and Referred Care program. 

Definition of “Indian” - Support the Indian Definition of “Indian”! USET joins 
other Tribes and Tribal Organizations in calling for a fix to inconsistencies in the 
definition of “Indian” in the Affordable Care Act (ACA) that have resulted in an uneven 
application of the law to IHS beneficiaries. In addition to a fix through regulation, USET 
fully supports passage of S. 1575, which would streamline the definitions of Indian in the 
ACA to reflect tlie statutory definition of Indian used to determine eligibility for IHS 
services. While working to favorably report S. 1575, we ask that Congress clarify its 
intent to the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) that the special benefits 
and protections for AI/ANs in the ACA are intended to apply all IHS beneficiaries. 

Health Information Technology - Renew Funding for FY 2015 for the Successful 
Nashville Area Program. The IHS has been providing USET with funding to assist 
Tribes in taking full advantage of their RPMS systems in an attempt to increase GPRA 
reporting. For FY15, USET was disappointed to learn that IHS does not plan to renew 
funding for the GPRA program in the Nashville Area. These funds have been vital to the 
success of USET Tribes, and the IHS in meeting health indicators that are reported to 
Congress each year. Over time, this data has shown the efficacy of increased funding to 
the Indian Health Service. We urge Congress to consider additional funds to assist I/T/U 
in advancing their HIT needs. 

The World has its Eyes upon the United States and its Leadership - the United 
Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (UNDRIP). As a sovereign 
nation, the United States exercises jurisdiction within its boundaries. However, the 
United States is also part of a community of nations that has come together through the 
United Nations to develop common principles for the benefit of all mankind. Federal 
Indian program funding should be measured against international standards as 
represented in UNDRIP. 

Conclusion. USET recognizes that in challenging times, all Americans must be called 
upon to sacrifice for the common good of all. USET suggests, however, that when it 
comes to sacrificing for the good of all Americans, the historic record demonstrates that 
nobody has sacrificed more than Native Americans. We ask that this Committee 
continue to support and advocate for a budget based on American values that reflects the 
trust responsibility and fair dealing with Indian Tribes. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Nathan, it is good to see you again. 
Welcome to Washington. I have to admit, when I went out and vis- 
ited the immersion school, they taught me how to say welcome, and 
I can’t remember how I was supposed to say it. 

Mr. Small. You will have to repeat that class I guess. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah, I will. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

FORT HALL BUSINESS COUNCIL, SHOSHONE-BANNOCK 
TRIBAL GOVERNING BODY 

WITNESS 


NATHAN SMALL 

Mr. Small. Good afternoon everybody. Chairman Simpson and 
Vice Chair, Ms. McCollum and Ms. Pingree who just stepped out 
I guess. But anyway, my name is Nathan Small. I am the Chair- 
man of the Fort Hall Business Council of the Governing Body of 
the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of Southeastern Idaho. First I would 
like to thank Representative Simpson for his help in enforcing 
flexibility with the Bureau of Indian Education regarding our sixth 
grade and his help with flexibility using the existing funds to edu- 
cate our juveniles. 

First and foremost, I want to discuss our healthcare needs and 
the dangers of sequestration. In only six months last year seques- 
tration imposed $220 million in cuts to Indian health. This led to 
3,000 fewer admissions and more than 800,000 fewer visits. Bottom 
line, people got sick and they suffered. 

In fact, despite the increase in Indian health funding, we are al- 
ready in priority one, 6 months into this fiscal year. That means 
we are in a life and limb situation. 

Indian health should not be a discretionary program. Through 
treaties, the United States took hundreds of millions of acres of our 
homelands, and in return, one of the most basic promises it made 
was to provide healthcare to our people. 

To prevent future harm, I urge you work to exempt Indian 
healthcare from sequestration and to forward fund Indian health. 

Second, I ask that Congress fund long-term elder care services 
and direct IHS to work with tribes on a plan to address long-term 
elder care which is a growing need throughout Indian Country. 

Last, on healthcare I want to point out the most cost-effective 
way of improving the future of our people is through effective men- 
tal health and substance abuse treatment. Our Four Directions 
Treatment Center is one of the few Native-run centers in the 
United States on a shoestring budget. It is doing its best to help 
our community. The program reduces costs for public safety and 
long-term disease and helps to heal our community. I ask the Sub- 
committee to increase funding for the IHS mental health and sub- 
stance abuse treatments. 

I now want to turn to the needs of our at-risk kids. Native youth 
are among the most vulnerable groups in America. They suffer the 
highest dropout rates and the highest suicide rates. In the last few 
months, government studies confirm these tragic facts. In the 2013 
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Indian Law and Order Commission Report stated that Indian 
Country juveniles’ justice exposes the worst consequences of our 
broken justice system. 

One of the purposes of building our Justice Center was to im- 
prove the lives of our at-risk youth. This Justice Center was pur- 
chased or built on tribal money and through a loan. So the govern- 
ment did not help us in getting that building there. To meet this 
vision, we have to rehabilitate our kids, which includes educating 
and heal them. If we don’t, we might as well sentence them to a 
life in prison. Education and treatment are the last and only hope. 
However, the BIA and IHS have completely ignored these needs. 
The 2013 report confirmed that the BIA has not requested any and 
Congress has not funded treatment and education for juveniles — 
from BIA-funded detention centers like our Justice Center. 

Last year, thanks to the work of this Subcommittee, Congress 
authorized tribes to use BIA correction dollars to provide education 
to Native youth in custody. This will help relieve some of the bur- 
den. However, more needs to be done. We ask the Subcommittee 
to direct the BIE to permit teachers to teach juveniles and direct 
the Indian Health Service to permit professionals to treat and heal 
our at-risk youth. Currently, these agencies prohibit this. 

I have three final requests. Eirst, Indian roads are our only link 
to economic development. This link is badly broken. We have some 
of the most dangerous road in America. I urge the Subcommittee 
to increase funding for the BIA’s road maintenance program. 

Second, I ask the Subcommittee to direct EPA to force the clean- 
up of the Eastern Michaud Flatts Superfund site on our reserva- 
tion. The hazardous waste from this now-closed plant has polluted 
our sacred hunting grounds, is poisoning our groundwater and is 
harming the health of our people. The EPA wants to cover up this 
mess, but for the tribes in Southeast Idaho, it must be cleaned up. 

Finally, if Congress moves to reauthorize the Federal Land 
Transaction Facilitation Act as requested in the President’s budget, 
it must first acknowledge the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes’ property 
rights to hunt, fish and gather on federal lands under the 1868 
treaty with the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. 

In closing, I want to again thank the Subcommittee for this op- 
portunity and for your dedication in Indian Country. The bipar- 
tisan work of this Subcommittee is unmatched and we applaud all 
your efforts. Thank you. It is good to see you, Mr. Calvert. 

Mr. Calvert [presiding]. Good to see you, Mr. Small, Good to see 
you. 

[The statement of Nathan Small follows:] 
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Nathan Small, Chairman, Fort Hall Business Council, Shoshone- Bannock Tribes 
House Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee (04/07/2014) 

My name is Nathan Small. 1 serve as Chairman of the Fort Hall Business Council, the governing 
body of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes (Tribes) of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. My 
testimony focuses on health care, treatment of at-risk Native youth, BIA road maintenance 
funding, the urgent need to clean up Superfund sites on the Fort Hall Reservation, and needed 
amendments to federal public lands laws. The Tribes deeply appreciate the work of this 
Subcommittee and especially our Congressman, Rep. Mike Simpson, for fighting to better meet 
the government’s solemn obligations to tribes in the face of the Budget Control Act’s mandates. 

Health Care Needs of the Shoshone-Bannock People. The United States holds a legal 
obligation to provide health care to Native Americans. The U.S. made a specific promise of 
health care to the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes under the Fort Bridger Treaty of 1868 in return for 
hundreds of thousands of acres of our homelands. Sadly, this obligation has not been met. 

The Tribes are in the process of phasing out direct health care services in order to strengthen 
self-governance, which will enable local control over the type and administration of our health 
programs and services. Our Tribal Health and Human Service (THHS) Department has 
contracted with the Indian Health Service (IHS) to administer Contract Health Services (CHS), 
Maternal Child Health/Public Health Nursing, Mental Health Services, Community Health 
Representatives, Alcohol & Drug programs. THHS has also contracted for the BIA Social 
Services Program. However, the Tribes continue to receive some direct health care services 
from the IHS clinic. THHS and the local Fort Hall IHS Clinic are the only two facilities in the 
nation that are jointly accredited through Accreditation Association for Ambulatory Health Care 
(AAAHC). Both departments operate independently of each but collaborate extensively. 

Impacts of Sequestration. Sequestration has hindered our attempts to attain greater local control. 
The mandatory cuts have forced THHS to downsize to less than 68 employees. Federal funding 
to the THHS Department covers far less than 70 percent of the need. Part of the shortfall stems 
from the fact that federal funding levels are based on population formulas that ignore the fact that 
Fort Hall Health Clinic serves thousands of people outside our service delivery, many from out 
of state. In FY12, 6,292 patients (3,699 Shoshone-Bannock) made 78,549 visits (53,317 
Shoshone-Bannock) to the Clinic. 

In addition, sequestration cuts imposed in FYI3 further decreased the Fort Hall IHS Clinic’s 
base budgets. Every department had to downsize staff. Unmet staffing needs include: one 
physician, one RN, six medical assistants, two lab technologists, one radiologist, one pharmacist, 
two certified pharmacy technicians, one optometrist and two technicians, one dental receptionist 
and two assistants, one registration clerk, two billers, two housekeepers, one administrative 
officer, and one maintenance mechanic. In addition, the Clinic facility is aging and needs a 
variety of improvements and upgrades. Approximately 54% of our patients are uninsured, which 
prevents the clinic from maximizing third party revenue. 

Our Community Health Nursing Program also suffered from sequestration cuts, which limited 
the amount of direct patient care available to our most valued patients, our children. There is 
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also a need for more field services, within this Program, especially personal care services to the 
elderly. Our Community Health Representative Program Staff work with community members 
at the grass roots level, providing patients with transportation, advocacy, translation services, 
health education and disease prevention. Prevention is vital to reducing future health care costs, 
and the Community Health Representative Program in conjunction with our Health Education 
program are important components of our prevention programs. 

All of these programs were subject to severe across the board sequestration cuts mandated by the 
Budget Control Act. Unlike the federal health and safety-net programs such as Social Security, 
Medicaid, SNAP, veterans’ compensation and health benefits, and others, which were exempt 
from sequestration, Indian health care was not. In only six months in FY14, sequestration 
imposed more than $220 million in cuts to Indian health, which led to 3,000 fewer inpatient 
admissions and 804,000 fewer outpatient visits. Just as this Nation made promises to our 
veterans for the delivery of health care, the U.S. cannot forget the solemn promises made to 
Native Americans, The October 2013 government shutdown was a clear example of the need to 
exempt Indian health care funding from future sequestration cuts, and the need to provide 
advanced appropriations for Indian health care funding. Delayed funding means health care 
providers cannot budget with certainty, recruit or retain health professionals, or deliver services. 
ITe urge the Subcommittee to work with your colleagues to exempt all Indian health care 
programs from any future sequestration cuts. We also ask that the Subcommittee fund IHS 
programs and services at $5.3 billion in FYIS. This number includes increases for: mental 
health (+48 million); CHS (+$181 million); Alcohol & Substance Abuse (+$31.7 million); 
hospitals & clinics (+$119.6 million); among others. 

Our population has a significant need for a long-term care facility on the Reservation. Through 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Reauthorization and Extension Act of 2009, Congress 
authorized funding for long-tenn care in Indian Country. However, the President’s Budget 
proposes no new funding specific to long-term care. We ask the Subcommittee provide funding 
for long-term elder care services authorized at 25 V.S.C. Section 1621d, and direct the IHS to 
work with tribes on a plan to address the growing needs of long-term elder care services. 

The Four Directions Treatment Center (FDTC) provides drug and alcohol treatment to our 
community. Effective treatment helps put community members to work, while decreasing 
disease complications and costs to the health care system. Our FDTC treatment program 
provides a wide array of services, including; outpatient treatment assessments, counseling, case 
management, aftercare, prevention, etc. Utilizing our low carry forward dollars, FDTC operates 
one of the few Native run residential treatment centers in the Western United States. In FY14, 
Congress fiinded IHS mental health at $77.9 million and alcohol & substance abuse was funded 
at $186.4 million. We a.\k the Subcommittee to fund IHS mental health programs at $125.9 
million in FYI5 and the IHS Alcohol <£ Substance Abuse programs at $218.1 million in FY15. 

Protecting At-Risk Native Youth; Education and Health Care Needs. The state-of-the-art 
Fort Hall Reservation Tribal Justice Center has been operational for four years and has improved 
public safety and justice on the Reservation. One of the Center’s primary goals is to rehabilitate 
our at-risk Native youth. Seventy-five percent of our juveniles are repeat offenders, and their 
placement in the Justice Center may often be their last opportunity at rehabilitation. Our juvenile 
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detention center incorporates space for treatment and education. While the BIA and IHS have 
obligations to serve Native juveniles in custody, the Administration and Congress have failed to 
provide any funding for these services. If we simply lock up our kids without providing 
treatment, tools or hope for a better future, we will guarantee they will become career criminals. 

The November 2013 Indian Law & Order Commission (ILOC) Report higlilighted the dire 
situation facing many Native youth in custody. The ILOC Report acknowledged, “Indian country 
juvenile justice exposes the worst consequences of our broken Indian country justice system.” 
The ILOC Report confirmed that “secondary educational services are either lacking or entirely 
non-existent” in federal facilities operated or funded by the BIA’s Office of Justice Services 
(OJS). The BIE, which is statutorily responsible for providing educational services and programs 
within OJS juvenile detention centers, confirmed to the ILOC Commission that no funding has 
been appropriated for juvenile education in recent years. This means that Native children behind 
bars are not receiving any classroom teaching or other educational instruction or services at all. 

In FYll, juvenile education received $619,000 for the 24 BIA-funded juvenile detention centers 
across Indian Country. The BIA eliminated funding for juvenile education in FY12. The FY15 
Budget again requests zero funding for juvenile education. No other federal program exists to 
assist at-risk Native youth. The Department of Education has also rejected requests to fimd 
education services for juveniles in BIA-funded facilities even though the Department ftmds 
education for juveniles in non-BIA facilities. 

Congress acknowledged the need to treat and educate at-risk Native youth when it enacted the 
Tribal Law and Order Act of 20 1 0 (TLOA). TLOA directed the Secretary of the Interior to work 
with the Attorney General, in consultation with tribes, to develop a long-term plan for the 
construction and operation of Indian juvenile detention and treatment centers and alternatives to 
detention for juvenile offenders by July 29, 2011. TLOA also required BIE and IHS to 
coordinate with tribal and BIA juvenile detention centers to provide health and education 
services to those centers. TLOA authorized $7 million for this purpose. To date, we are unaware 
of the existence of the long-term plan or the BIE/IHS efforts to provide these services. 

In the FY14 Omnibus Appropriations Report for Interior Appropriations, Congress clarified that 
“educational services to juveniles in custody [are] allowable costs for detention/corrections 
program funding.” The Report acknowledged the immet needs of American Indian youth in 
custody at tribal detention centers. We are extremely grateful for this clarification, as it enables 
administrators at our juvenile detention center to use corrections funding to educate and 
rehabilitate Native youth in our custody. However, at-risk Native youth require even more help 
in the fonn of treatment and education services to provide them with an opportunity for a better 
future. fVe urge the Committee to fund juvenile education at BIA-funded detention facilities at 
100% of need, including $7 million as authorized under TLOA for juvenile education and 
health care. We also urge the inclusion of report language that directs the Department of 
Education, BIA, BIE and IHS to work together to provide educational, health, and treatment 
services to juveniles and other at-risk youth in BIA and tribal facilities. Finally, we ask the 
Subcommittee to include report language to clarify that having BIE teachers provide 
education services in tribal juvenile detention centers is not a form of grade expansion. 
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Increase Funding for BIA Road Maintenance. BIA Road Maintenance Program funding has 
been stagnant for 30 years. In FY92, Congress appropriated $41 million for the BIA Road 
Maintenance Program to purchase new equipment and replace antiquated equipment for routine 
and emergency road repairs. In FY93, funding dropped fo $27 million. In FYI3 and FY14, Road 
Mainfenance was funded at $24.3 million. The lack of Road Maintenance funding costs lives and 
is a waste of resources. According to the FHA, “American Indians have the highest rates of 
pedestrian injury and death per capita of any racial or ethnic group in the United States.” Over 
the past 25 years, 5,962 fatal motor vehicle crashes occurred on Indian reservation roads, with 
7,093 lives lost. Lack of maintenance dollars also cuts useful life of Indian roads, and wastes the 
millions of dollars appropriated to rebuild and construct new roads and bridges, which should 
last 20+ years. Ife urge the Subcommittee to appropriate $50 million for the BIA Road 
Maintenance Program in FY15 to purchase heavy equipment and supplies, materials and fuel 
to address the growing deferred road maintenance needs throughout Indian Country. 

BIA Housing Program. The BIA Housing Program is a safety net for extremely low-income 
families who cannot meet HUD program income requirements. It provides housing assistance 
that does not require repayment. The program is targeted for those eligible applicants most in 
need of assistance based upon a priority ranking that includes factors such as income, age, 
disability, and dependent children. This Program has been sorely underfunded for years. We ask 
the Subcommittee to restore BIA Housing Program funding to the FY09 level of $13.6 million. 

EPA Support to Clean Up Eastern Michaud Flats Superfund Site on Ft. Hall Reservation. 
For more than 60 years, the health, environment, and safety of our residents have been subjected 
to hazardous pollution caused by the FMC Corporation, which began phosphate mining on and 
near our Reservation lands in 1940. The EPA detected arsenic, cadmium, and selenium in 
monitoring wells at the plant, and in 1990, listed the FMC site on the National Priority List as the 
Eastern Michaud Flats (EMF) Superfiind Site. For decades, FMC held the hazardous waste in 
unlined holding ponds with unknown damage and contamination done to the earth and ground 
water. After EPA listed the Site, FMC lined the ponds that held the hazardous waste, but it 
severely mismanaged the ponds, and they caught fire on a number of occasions. FMC shut down 
operations in 2001 and dismantled the then-existing treatment system. Poisons continue to 
pollute the air and seep into the groundwater west of Pocatello. Thousands of mammals and birds 
that have come into contact with the Site have died. The Site has also affected the Bottoms area, 
our sacred hunting grounds. The contamination of our groundwater remains a significant 
concern. All of this leads to the obvious concern for the health and safety of our people. We 
request that the Subcommittee direct the EPA to dean and treat the EMF Site or permit a pilot 
study to treat and remove the hazardous waste that is polluting our waters and our community. 

FLTFA Reauthorization Must Include Treaty Protections. The President’s Budget proposes 
to reauthorize the Federal Land Transaction Facilitation Act (FLTFA), which expired in July 
2011. The U.S. owes n specific tseaty obligation to protect the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes’ 
property rights to hunt, fish, trap, and gather on unoccupied federal lands and to practice cultural 
and religious activities on such lands. If Congress reauthorizes FLTFA, it must protect these 
rights. Congress should also amend FLTFA and related public lands laws to transfer federal 
lands identified for disposal within the Tribes' original Reservation boundaries back to the Tribes 
and provide the Tribes with a right of first refusal to acquire federal lands identified for disposal. 
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Mr. Calvert. Next, Joel Moffett, the Nez Perce Tribal Executive 
Committee. Thank you for coming. Looks like you had a hard time 
here today. 

Mr. Moffett. Yeah, you know the sacrifices we make as tribal 
councilman. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

NEZ PERCE TRIBAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WITNESS 


JOEL MOFFETT 

Mr. Moffett. Well, good afternoon. Honorable Chairman, Vice 
Chairman, Committee Members. My name is Joel Moffett. I serve 
as Vice Chairman of the Nez Perce Tribe, and thank you for the 
opportunity to provide testimony here while you evaluate and 
prioritize the funding levels of the U.S. Government and how to 
reconcile that with the needs of Indian Country and honoring the 
treaties and executive orders that you have made with the tribes. 

The Nez Perce tribe does a wide array of work and provides a 
multitude of services to the tribal membership as well as the com- 
munity at large. We have two health clinics, tribal police force, so- 
cial services program, comprehensive natural resources program 
that does work in forestry, wildlife, fisheries, water quality, air 
quality, habitat restoration. 

The Nez Perce Tribe has long been a proponent of self-deter- 
mination for tribes and believes its primary obligation is to protect 
the Treaty Reserve Rights of the Nez Perce Tribe and its members, 
and all of the work that we do back home is guided by the prin- 
ciple. As a result, the tribe works with a lot of federal agencies. 
And this work cannot be accomplished unless the United States 
continues to affirm and follow through on its trust responsibility 
and properly fund these programs. 

Regarding Indian Health Service, our two health clinics provide 
service to 3,820 patients last year and that represented 47,600 in- 
dividual visits, and that doesn’t even count pharmacy and labora- 
tory visits. That is just medical provider visits. Our expenditure 
total for fiscal year 2013 was almost just short of $13.5 million, and 
our purchase and referred care costs for outpatient services was 
$4.3 million. 

So the tribe supports the proposed $200 million increase in fund- 
ing over fiscal year 2014 levels for IHS. But it is also important 
to note that this increase still lags far behind where funding should 
be to offset the growth in the programs and medical inflation which 
is huge. 

Also, the $50 million increase in funding proposed for the pur- 
chase and referred care is vital. But it, too, falls well short of the 
true need in Indian Country. Finally, the tribe fully supports the 
$617 million that has been proposed by the President to be allo- 
cated for contract support costs. Full funding of these allocations 
is essential and important and is appreciated. 

Regarding the BIA, the tribe supports the funding levels for con- 
tract support costs as well proposed in the President’s budget of 
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$251 million. We also support the increased funding overall for the 
BIA. The tribe supports the $12 million commitment in the Presi- 
dent’s budget to address the Child and Family Welfare in Indian 
Country and job training issues. This Tiwahe initiative is impor- 
tant and recognizes that the significant gap in culturally sensitive 
social service programs and the high unemployment due to lack of 
adequate job training, that plagues a lot of our reservation commu- 
nities. 

In relation to the BIA public safety and justice budget, the tribe 
advocates for at least $351 million in funding proposed in the 
President’s budget. The Nez Perce Reservation covers 1,200 square 
miles. It covers five counties, mixture of tribal, non-tribal residents, 
checkerboard, and through all that we provide a full law and jus- 
tice program, fully trained, staffed police force, tribal court, pros- 
ecutor. And then we actually cover the costs of all those offices. We 
have to supplement them. The BIA doesn’t come up with a suffi- 
cient amount of funding. So $718,000 would make up a shortfall for 
the law enforcement, $339,000 for prosecutorial services, $300,000 
for prison board. And the funding for these programs needs to be 
increased to account for these shortfalls in funding that the tribe 
has to absorb to continue the operation of these vital services on 
the reservation. 

In regards to education, the tribe requests $42 million for John- 
son-O’Malley funding, $5 million for tribal education departments, 
$88 million for tribal colleges. We have a branch of the Northwest 
Indian College on our reservation. It is the second-highest students 
that we have in higher ed go to Northwest Indian College. It is 
vital, and we request increased funding for that. 

It should be noted that the scholarship funding we receive from 
BIA has been stagnant for the last decade, and you have all seen 
the graphs on the cost of tuition over the last, you know, a couple 
of decades. I think I saw a congressional study over 30 years of 12- 
fold. And so we need the scholarships to keep pace with inflation 
and the cost of higher education tuition. 

The tribe also relies on the BIA for funding its work related to 
endangered species protection of the tribe’s treaty resources includ- 
ing Chinook and Steelhead salmon. The BIA Endangered Species 
Program should be restored at $3 million as it provides tribes with 
the technical and financial assistance to protect endangered species 
on trust lands. But the funding has actually declined significantly 
over the last 8 years. 

The tribe supports funding for the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Forest Service. First, the Tribal Wildlife Grants administered 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is a really cost-effective ex- 
penditure for the government. You get a lot of bang for the buck. 
It is a small pot of money but has had huge successes. Since 2005, 
Nez Perce received four grants totaling $800,000. That has allowed 
us to work on such diverse issues as gray wolf monitoring, bighorn 
sheep research and rare Platte conservation. Continued funding for 
the Tribal Wildlife Grant Program will allow tribal recipients to 
build capacity and maintain involvement in key conservation 
issues. It should be noted that this is a competitive grant, and so 
the awards are based on the quality of the proposal, but in that 
framework, the funding was still reduced in 2012 and 2013, and 
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the tribe strongly urges this Committee to increase the funding to 
$8 million as it provides a large return on a small investment. 

In closing, thank you for the opportunity to testify today, and as 
you can see, the Nez Perce Tribe does a tremendous amount of 
work in a variety of areas, and it is important that the United 
States continue to fund this work and uphold its treaty obligation 
to the tribes. Thank you. 

[The statement of Joel Moffett follows:] 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
TESTIMONY OF JOEL MOFFETT 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, NEZ PERCE TRIBAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

APRIL 7, 2014 PUBLIC WITNESS HEARINGS ON NATIVE AMERICAN ISSUES 

Honorable Chairman and members of the Committee, as Vice-Chairman of the Nez Perce Tribal 
Executive Committee, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony on 
behalf of the Nez Perce Tribe to this Conunittee as it evaluates and prioritizes the spending of the 
United States regarding IHS, BIA, EPA, the Forest Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
relation to the needs of tribal nations for Fiscal Year 2015. 

As with any government, the Nez Perce Tribe does a wide array of work and provides a 
multitude of services to the tribal membership as well as the community at large. The Nez Perce 
Tribe has a health clinic with a satellite ofiSce, a tribal police force, a social services department, 
a comprehensive natural resource program that does work in forestry, wildlife management, land 
services and land management, habitat restoration, air quality and smoke management, water 
quality and sewer service, and one of the largest fisheries departments of any tribe in the nation 
working on recovery of listed species under the Endangered Species Act. The Nez Perce Tribe 
conducts its extensive governmental functions and obligations through a comprehensive 
administrative framework, which is necessary for a sovereign nation that oversees and protects 
the treaty rights of the Nez Perce People in addition to providing the day to day governmental 
services to its members and the surrounding communities. The Nez Perce Tribe has long been a 
proponent of self determination for tribes and believes its primary obligation is to protect the 
treaty-reserved rights of the Nez Perce Tribe and its members. All of the work of the Tribe is 
guided by this principle. As a result, the Tribe works extensively with many federal agencies 
and proper funding for those agencies and their work with, for and through Tribes is of vital 
importance. This work cannot be accomplished unless the United States continues to affirm and 
follow through on its trust responsibility and properly fund programs. 

Indian Health Services 

The Nez Perce Tribe currently operates a health care clinic on the Nez Perce Reservation, 
Nimiipuu Health. The main clinic facility is located in Lapwai, Idaho and a satellite facility of 
the main clinic is located 65 miles away in Kamiah, Idaho. Nimiipuu Health provided service to 
3,820 patients last year. These 3,820 patients represented 47,673 visits which does not include 
pharmacy and laboratory visits but only medical provider visits. Our expenditure total for 
FY2013 was $13,489,355. Our Purchased/Refened Care costs for outpatient services for 
FY201 3 was $4,320,830. 

Although the Nez Perce Tribe supports the proposed $200 million increase in funding over the 
FY14 levels proposed by the President, it is important to note that this increase still lags far 
behind where funding should be to offset the growth in the programs and medical inflation and in 
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reality funding should be higher. Also, the $50 million dollar increase in funding proposed for 
purchased and referred care is vital, but it too falls well short of the true need in Indian country 
as is illustrated by the spending needs of just the Nez Perce clinic. Finally, the Tribe fully 
supports the $617 million that has been proposed by the President to be allocated for Contract 
Support Costs. Requesting full funding of these obligations is an important and is appreciated. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The Tribe supports the funding levels for contract support costs proposed in the President’s 
budget of $251 million dollars as well as the increased funding overall for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The Tribe also supports the Presidential budget request to include a Carcieri fix to 
address legal issues that have arisen related to the transfer of land into trust. This Supreme Court 
decision has led to dozens of court challenges that now brings into question the status of trust 
land of all tribal governments, regardless of when they were federally recognized. This 
uncertainty will only stifle and impede economic development in Indian Country. A legislative 
amendment to restore the sovereign status of these lands to the state they were prior to this court 
decision is needed now. 

The Tribe supports the $12 million dollar commitment in the President’s budget to address child 
and family welfare in Indian Country and job training issues. This Tiwahe initiative is important 
as it recognizes the significant gap in culturally sensitive social service programs and the high 
unemployment due to lack of adequate job training that plagues reservation communities. 
Continued study and development of solutions to these issues is important to help address the 
systemic problems faced in this area. 

In relation to the Bureau of Indian Affairs Public Safety and Justice budget, the Tribe advocates 
for at least the $351.9 million dollars in funding proposed in the President’s budget. The Nez 
Perce Reservation covers 1200 square miles and covers five counties and has a mixture of tribal 
and non-tribal residents. The Tribe provides a full service law and justice program, beginning 
with a fully trained and staffed police force, tribal court, prosecutor and related administrative 
functions. Cunently, the Nez Perce Tribe contributes over $7 1 8,000 per year to cover the 
shortfall in BIA funding for the Tribe’s law enforcement, $195,000 for judicial services, 

$339,000 for prosecutorial services, $92,000 for public defender services and $300,000 for 
prisoner boarding. This funding comes from tribal taxes on things such as tobacco levied by the 
Tribe and tribal gaming revenues. The funding for these programs needs to be increased to 
account for the shortfalls in funding the Tribe has to absorb to continue the operation of these 
vital services on the Reservation. 

In relation to education, the Tribe requests $42 million for Johnson O’Malley Funding, $5 
million for tribal education departments and $88.2 million for tribal colleges such as the 
Northwest Indian College that operates a satellite campus on the Nez Perce Reservation. It 
should also be noted that scholarship funding provided by the BIA has remained static for the 
past decade while the cost of attending college has risen faster than can be accounted for by 
simple inflation. The Tribe is currently working to set up an educational endowment to 
supplement the BIA education funds but the BIA funds need to be increased. 
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The Tribe also relies on the BIA for funding for its work related to endangered species and 
protection of the Tribe’s treaty resources including Chinook and steelhead salmon. The funding 
has also been used to supplement the research efforts of the Tribe relative to other sensitive 
species. The BIA Endangered Species Program should be restored at $3 million dollars as it 
provides tribes with the technical and financial assistance to protect endangered species on trust 
lands but funding of this program has declined significantly over the last 8 years. Also, the BIA 
Natural Resource Tribal Priority Allocations should be increased to $1 0 million as this funding 
has remained flat for years at just under $5 million. This expenditure will help increase tribal 
land and management capabilities. 

In addition, the funding provided under the BIA Rights Protection fund is critical as it supports 
the exercise of off-reservation hunting and fishing for tribes like the Nez Perce and it should be 
funded at $49.5 million dollars. The BIA single-line dollars ^ provide the foundation for core 
program administration and treaty rights protection activities, such as harvest monitoring and 
conservation enforcement. And of course, these efforts are central to the Tribe’s fisheries 
management responsibilities as established in the treaties and further delineated in litigation 
regarding implementation of hunting and fishing treaty rights. It is important to understand that 
this funding is not for equipment but is used for job creation and this finding has stayed static. 

The Nez Perce Tribe utilizes the Pacific Coast Salmon Recovery Fund and it should be funded at 
$110 million dollars. The Nez Perce funding received under this budget is used to rear 300,000 
local stock coho smolts at Dworshak and Kooskia hatcheries in the Clearwater River Basin. We 
also truck an additional 550,000 coho smolts from a lower Columbia River hatchery (Eagle 
Creek Hatchery) up to the Clearwater for release. Based on PIT tag information, 15,000 coho 
adults from our Clearwater releases crossed Bonneville Dam in 201 1 where they provided a 
fishery for tribal and non-tribal fisheries on the Columbia River. Over 5,000 swam on to cross 
Lower Granite Dam where they continued to provide a fishery, provide broodstock for the 
hatchery program and spawners in the wild. Continued appropriations for this fund will allow 
this successful work to continue. 

The Tribe also supports funding for the BIA Wildlife and Parks Tribal Priority Allocations of $3 
million dollars and $6 million dollars as these funds allow for important work to be done on fish 
recovery through hatchery operation and maintenance. As stated earlier, the Tribe has invested a 
large amount of its personnel and resources in the restoration and recovery of this important 
resource through its fisheries programs. The State of Idaho directly benefits from this work as 
well through its sports fisheries. These programs have been successful but more work needs to 
be done. The Tribal Management and Development Program also needs increased funding. The 
Tribe recommends $20 Million for base and programmatic funding. This program is critical for 
fish and wildlife management of the Tribe. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, Forest Service Cultural Protection 

The Tribe relies heavily on funding sources within the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Forest 
Service. First, the Tribal Wildlife Grants program administered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is a cost effective expenditure for the government. This small pot of money has restilfed 
in huge returns from the Tribe’s perspective. Since 2005, we have received four such grants that 
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have allowed us to work on such diverse issues as gray wolf monitoring, bighorn sheep research, 
mid rare plant conservation. Continued funding for the Tribal Wildlife Grant program will allow 
recipient tribes to build capacity and maintain involvement in key conservation issues. It should 
be noted that this competitive grant does not simply dole out funds for projects but awards grants 
based on the quality of the proposal. As mentioned above, the Tribe has received four grants 
under this program totaling $800,000 based on the quality of our research work. Funding for 
these grants was reduced in FY12 and FY13. The Tribe strongly urges this committee to 
increase this funding to $8 million as it provides a large return in work for a small investment. It 
is also one of the few sources of ftmds tribes can tap into for wildlife research. 

The Tribe also supports increased funding for the work of the Forest Service in the protection of 
treaty reserved resources of tribes. There should be S3 1 .2 million dollars allocated for BIA 
Tribal Forestry Priority Allocations and $23.3 million for BIA forestry projects. The Nez Perce 
Reservation and its usual and accustomed areas are rich in natural resources and encompass 
eleven different national forests. The Tribe works closely with each forest administration to 
properly manage its resources on behalf of the Tribe. These range from protecting and properly 
managing the products of the forest to managing the vast wildlife in each one such as elk, deer, 
bighorn sheep and wolves. Increased funding is necessary so that the Forest Service can meet 
these trust obligations and continue to work with tribes such as the Nez Perce on a government to 
government basis. Finally, there should be $15 million dollars allocated for the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office Program and $4 million dollars for repatriation to help ensure tribal remains 
and cultural properties are protected to the greatest extent possible. 

Environmental Protection Agency 

The Nez Perce Tribe currently implements, on behalf of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
the Federal Air Rules for Reservations program (FARR) and receives funding from the State and 
Tribal Assistance Grants Program and Tribal General Assistance Grants. The $31 million dollar 
increase in the President’s budget for these grants is important and is supported by the Tribe. 

The FARR program monitors air quality and regulates field burning throughout the Nez Perce 
Reservation. The Tribe is located in Region 1 0 of the EPA and this increase in funding is 
needed for Tribes to meet their air quality needs and operate programs under the delegation of 
the EPA. 

In addition to the air quality program, the Nez Perce Tribe is working with other Idaho Tribes on 
studying of fish consumption rates which is important in protecting the health of tribal members. 
Funding for this work is important. The Tribe is also currently in facilitated discussions with the 
State of Idaho that are being funded through grants from the EPA. The facilitated discussions 
involve the Tribe adopting water quality standards to improve the water quality on the Nez Perce 
Reservation. The Tribe also relies heavily on contract support dollars for our water resource 
programs such as storage tank remediation and watershed restoration. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. As you can see, the Nez Perce Tribe does a 
tremendous amount of work in a variety of areas. It is important that the United States continue 
to fund this work and uphold and honor its trust obligations to tribes. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, and we are now going to recognize Joel 
Moffett, Chairman of the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Moffett. I should have had a little break of it, gee. 

Mr. Simpson. You used up a minute of your 5 minutes on 

Mr. Moffett. I yielded a minute to the Honorable Joel Moffett. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

COLUMBIA RIVER INTER-TRIBAL FISH COMMISSION 

WITNESS 


JOEL MOFFETT 

Mr. Moffett. Well good afternoon again, and putting on this 
hat, I serve as Chairman of the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission, and that is a coalition of four tribes: The Nez Perce 
Tribe, the Acoma Nation from Washington, the Warm Springs and 
the Umatilla Tribes from Oregon. 

It is my pleasure to address you today regarding funding needs 
for the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission and the fish- 
eries programs of its four-member tribes. 

Our base program funding comes from BIA, the Rights Protection 
Implementation Account, and our programs are carried out pursu- 
ant to the Indian Self-Determination and Assistance Act. We con- 
duct a comprehensive treaty rights implementation program in- 
tended to maintain compliance with our tribal treaties, court or- 
ders, regional intergovernmental agreements and international 
salmon treaties. Together our tribes manage and co-manage lands 
equivalent to the size of the State of Georgia. We are leaders in 
ecosystem management working in collaboration and partnership 
with five states, 13 federal agencies and several private entities. 

The CRIFC and our member tribes have a goal through the re- 
gion’s efforts to halt the decline of salmon, sturgeon and lamprey 
populations and rebuild them to levels that support our ceremonial 
and subsistence in commercial harvests. To achieve these objec- 
tives, we have emphasized the highest level of scientific rigor, cost- 
effective management strategies and holistic approaches for the 
protection of our first foods. 

While many of the Pacific Coast salmon stocks remain in dis- 
tress, our tribes are building Columbia Basin successes, acre by 
acre, tributary by tributary and stock by stock. As an example, I 
would like to hand out a brochure on the Snake River Fall Chinook 
Program, and if you turn to the interior pages, you can see in no 
uncertain terms the success of our program as the graph. So if you 
look in the mid-’90s, 20 years ago, we had just a couple thousand 
Snake River Fall Chinook come back to Idaho. They had to go over 
eight dams, go up the Columbia and up the Snake River, and just 
this past year, this past fall, we had 56,000. And that is because 
of tribal supplementation programs, tribal hatcheries. And you can 
see that our 

Mr. Calvert. And so for the record, hatcheries do work? 

Mr. Moffett. Hatcheries do work. 

Mr. Calvert. Good. I want 
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Mr. Moffett. Yes. Yeah. Exactly. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Some people to hear that. 

Mr. Simpson. The right people aren’t here to hear that. 

Mr. Moeeett. We need a megaphone to shout that. If you run 
them right, they are successful. They can rebuild the runs. The 
abundance is coming back. Everyone is enjoying the runs, tribal, 
sports, commercial fishermen, and also we are bringing back the 
wilds. You can see in that graph is the wild component, and the 
total, the blue, is the total amount of Eall Chinook coming back. 

So we are on our way to accomplishing the goal of giving these 
stocks off of the ESA list, and we can do that with proper manage- 
ment of our hatcheries. 

We deeply appreciate the Subcommittee’s ongoing support for 
tribes in our core programs including the Rights Protection Imple- 
mentation, but the need remains high. We are asking the Sub- 
committee to meet or exceed the President’s request for these based 
programs for CRIEC and our member tribes, specifically $7.7 mil- 
lion for the Columbia River Eisheries Management under the 
Rights Protection Implementation, $4.8 million for the U.S./Canada 
Pacific Salmon Treaty, $500,000 for youth program initiatives, 
$352 million for the public safety and justice and just to give you 
scale, we have a tribal fishing zone on the Columbia River. We call 
it Zone 6. It is 150 river miles, and you have two states. And this 
funding for public safety and justice is critical to provide the fund- 
ing for the conservation enforcement staff that we have, to provide 
safety and effectively manage our fisheries. You know we have fish- 
eries all year round now because of the successes. We are bringing 
them back. You know, Eall Chinook, Spring Chinook, Summer Chi- 
nook and Steelhead through the winter. So we need our folks out 
there on the ground to ensuring that the fisheries are carried out 
according to the regulations and we are providing safety and emer- 
gency response to people out on the river. 

One thing I would like to talk about is a congressional require- 
ment that was put on the Appropriations Bill by Congressman 
Norm Dicks a couple years ago, and it required all salmon that are 
produced in federally funded hatcheries to be visibly marked. The 
cut the adipose fin off the top of the salmon, and you know, in 
these hard-budget times, we understand it is hard to find money 
lying around in the couch and increase funding, so we want a clos- 
er examination, scrutiny, on these mass marking programs. We 
don’t believe it is accomplishing the goal of bringing back the 
stocks and getting them off of the ESA list, and we think it is a 
waste of taxpayer dollars. But we want to see that analysis done 
so that you can see if it is consistent with ESA delisting and pre- 
vailing laws and agreements such as U.S. v. Oregon, the Pacific 
Salmon Treaty and the Columbia Basin Eish Accords. 

The CRIEC and the member tribes are working hard towards a 
unified Columbia River hatchery strategy to replicate the success 
that I handed out in the brochure. And this sort of gives individual 
salmon managers the flexibility to make case-by-case decisions 
whether to mark the fish or not or in what percentage they want 
to mark them. We don’t think there should be a mandate just be- 
cause you receive federal funds for your hatchery. 
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In summary, the CRIFC and its four member tribes have devel- 
oped the capacity and infrastructure to lead and protecting, restor- 
ing and rebuilding Columbia River Basin salmon populations. Our 
collective efforts to protect our 1855 Reserve Fishing Rights for the 
next seven generations through collaboration and partnerships 
with the states, federal and non-Indian community is showing 
some success to provide healthy, harvestable salmon populations 
for all citizens to enjoy. This is a time when increased effort and 
participation are demanded from all of us, and we ask for your con- 
tinued support of a coordinated comprehensive effort to restore the 
shared salmon resource of the Columbia and Snake River Basins. 
Thank you. 

[The statement of Joel Moffett follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 

The Honorable Joel Moffett, Chairman 
Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission 
Regarding the Bureau of Indian Affairs Fiscal Year 2015 Budget 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
United States House of Representatives 
April 7, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission (CRITFC) is pleased to share its view on the Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ (BIA) FY2015 budget. We have specifically identified the following funding 
needs and one request for review: 


1) S7.7 million for Columbia River Fisheries Management under Rights Protection 
Implementation, ($3.1 million above the Request), to meet the base program funding 
needs of the Commission and the fisheries programs of our member tribes; 

2) $4.8 million for U.S./Canada Pacific Salmon Treaty, ($500k above the request), to 
implement obligations under the recent agreements adopted by the U.S. and Canada; 

3) $500 thousand for Youth Program Initiatives (supports the Request); 

4) $352.5 million for Public Safety and Justice, of which $71 6,00 supports enforcement of 
federal laws at In-Lieu and Treaty Fishing Access Sites on the Columbia River; 

5) S3.1 million in Rights Protection Implementation and $10 million for Cooperative 
Landscape Conservation to assist tribes in climate change adaptation and planning; and 

6) $1.25 million to the Office of the Secretary of Interior's Leadership and 
Administration Activity for Federal/Tribal collaborative analytical work and 
consultations during domestic reconsideration of the Columbia River Treaty. 

History and Background: 

CRITFC was founded in 1977 by the four Columbia River treaty tribes: Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation, Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of 
Oregon, Confederated Tribes and Bands of the Yakama Nation, and the Nez Perce Tribe. 

CRITFC provides coordination and technical assistance to these tribes in regional, national and 
international efforts to protect and restore our shared salmon resource and the habitat upon which 
it depends. Our collective ancestral homeland covers nearly one-third of the entire Columbia 
River Basin in the United States, an area the size of the State of Georgia. 

In 1 855, the U.S. entered into treaties with the four tribes* whereupon we ceded millions of acres 
of our homelands to the U.S. In return, the U.S. pledged to honor our ancestral rights, including 
the right to fish. Unfortunately, a perilous history brought the salmon resource to the edge of 

' Treaty with the Yakama Tribe. June 9, 1855, 12 Stat 951; Treaty with the Tribes of Middle Oregon, June 25, 

1855, 12 Stat. 963; Treaty with the Umatilla Tribe, June 9. 1855, 12 Stat. 945; Treaty with the Nez Perce Tribe. June 
11. 1855, 12 Stat. 957 


Putting Jish back in the rivers and protecting the watersheds where fish live 
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extinction with 12 salmon and steelhead populations in the Columbia Basin listed under the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA). 

The CRITFC tribes are leaders in fisheries restoration and management working in collaboration 
with state, federal and private entities. We are principals in the region’s efforts to halt the decline 
of salmon, lamprey and sturgeon populations and rebuild them to levels that support ceremonial, 
subsistence and commercial harvests. To achieve these objectives, our actions emphasize 
‘gravel-to-graveT management including supplementation of natural stocks, healthy watersheds 
and collaborative efforts. 

The programs in this testimony are carried out pursuant to the Indian Self-Determination and 
Assistance Act. Our programs are integrated as much as possible with state and federal salmon 
management and restoration efforts. 

Columbia River Fisheries Management within Rights Protection Implementation; 

We are succeeding. The salmon, returning in greater numbers, tell us so. But along with success, 
management issues increase the complexity, requiring greater data collection and more 
enforcement burden. Funding shortfalls prohibit the achievement of tribal self-determination 
goals for fisheries management, ESA recovery effort, protecting non-listed species, conservation 
enforcement and treaty fishing access site maintenance. We request an increase of $3.1million 
over FY20 1 4 for a new program base of $7.7 million for Columbia River Fisheries Management. 

The BIA’s Columbia River Fisheries Management line item is the base funding that supports the 
fishery program efforts of CRITFC and the four member tribes. Unlike state fish and game 
agencies, the tribes do not have access to Dingell-Johnson/Pittman-Robertson or Wallop-Breaux 
funding. The increase will be directed to support the core ftinctions of the fisheries management 
programs of the Commission’s member tribes, namely enforcement and harvest monitoring. 

In 2008, CRITFC and its member tribes struck three landmark agreements: l)the Columbia 
Basin Fish Accords with federal action agencies overseeing the federal hydro system in the 
Columbia Basin^, 2) a 1 0-Year Fisheries Management Plan with federal, tribal and state parties 
under U.S. v OR, and 3) a new Chinook Chapter of the Pacific Salmon Treaty These 
agreements establish regional and international commitments on harvest and fish production 
efforts, commitments to critical investments in habitat restoration, and resolving contentious 
issues by seeking balance of the many demands within the Columbia River basin. While through 
these agreements the Tribes have committed to substantial on-the-ground projects with some 
additional resources from the Bonneville Power Administration, the overall management 
responsibilities of the tribal programs have grown exponentially without commensurate increases 
in BIA base funding capacity. For example, the tribes’ leadership in addressing Pacific Lamprey 
declines is this species’ best hope for survival and recovery. The tribes’ are also addressing 
unmet mitigation obligations, such as fish losses associated with the John Day and The Dalles 
dams. 

The funding provided through the BIA to support tribal fishery programs is crucial to the tribes’ 


' The Nez Perce Tribe is not a Columbia Basin Fish Accord signatory 
’ See Salmon Win A Triple Crown” at http://www.critfc.org/texl/wana_109.pdf 
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and CRITFC’s ability to successfully carry out tribal rights protection, including these 
agreements, by providing sound technical, scientific and policy products to diverse legal, public 
and private forums. 

U.S./Canada Pacific Salmon Treaty under Rights Protection Implementation; 

The U.S, and Canada entered into the Pacific Salmon Treaty in 1985 to conserve and rebuild 
salmon stocks, provide for optimum production, and control salmon interceptions. The treaty 
established the Pacific Salmon Commission (PSC) as a forum to collaborate on intermingled 
salmon stocks. The U.S. Section of the PSC annually develops a coordinated budget for tribal, 
state and federal programs to ensure cost and program efficiencies. Congress increased funding 
in 2000 in order to implement the 1 999 Agreement, but funding has significantly eroded since 
then. In 2008, the U.S. and Canada adopted a new long term Treaty agreement after nearly three 
years of negotiations. Both parties agreed to significant new management research and 
monitoring activities to ensure the conservation and rebuilding of the shared salmon resource. 

For tribal participants in the Pacific Salmon Treaty, the U.S. Section has identified a program 
need of $4,800,000 for participating tribes. These funds provide for direct tribal participation 
with the Commission, panels and technical committees. The funding enables the tribes to assist 
in Treaty implementation and facilitates management protecting trust resources. This funding 
maintains tribal resource assessment and research programs structured to fulfill required Treaty 
implementation activities. The FY 2015 recommended level for this program is an increase of 
$520,000 above the FY20I4 enacted level. Our request correlates to the U.S. Section’s 
recommendation. 

Youth Program Initiatives: 

The Columbia River Treaty Tribes place an emphasis on preparing our youth for careers in 
Natural Resources Management. However, our tribes, like tribes nation-wide, struggle to 
overcome barriers to Science, Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics achievement, high 
drop-out rates, and low percentages of students pursuing natural resources majors. Our Place- 
Based Workforce Development Initiative seeks to address these barriers through a blend of 
technical assistance, inter and externship opportunities and a summer Salmon Camp. 

Public Safety and Justice, Criminal Investigations and Police Services: 

Public safety continues to be a high priority for CRITFC and our tribes. Our conservation and 
criminal enforcement officers are the cornerstone of public safety in the popular and heavily used 
Columbia Gorge area patrolling 1 50 miles of the Columbia River, including its shorelines in 
Oregon and Washington. In this area we are the primary provider of enforcement services at 31 
fishing access sites developed pursuant to PL87-I4 and PLlOO-581 for use by treaty fishers. 
CRITFC’s officers have obtained BIA Special Law Enforcement Commissions to aid our efforts 
protecting and serving tribal members and federal trust properties along the Columbia River. We 
are also very pleased that the BIA has created OJS District 8 and housed it in Portland. CRITFC 
entered into a PL93-638 contract with BIA in February 201 1 tbr enforcement services along the 
Columbia River. That contract currently provides funding for two enforcement positions. 

It’s important that CRITFC build its enforcement capacity above the level of the two officers 
currently funded by the BIA Office of Justice Services. Our immediate priority is to add two 
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officers. Funding for two additional officers would cost $3 13,560 plus indirect. Full funding for 
this project would be a total budget of $716,053 plus indirect which would support four officers, 
a sergeant and a dispatcher. 

Cooperative Landscape Conservation: 

The Treaty Right is feeling the effects of Climate Change. Shifts are occurring in salmon run 
timing, and berry and root ripening cycles. We support the President’s request of $10 million to 
implement the DOI Climate Change Policy for Indian Tribes, Alaska Natives and Native 
Hawaiians. Specifically, these funds support the BIA Tribal Climate Change Program which will 
integrate climate change adaptation strategies into its policies and planning for support for the 
tribes, Alaska Natives and Native Hawaiians. The BIA needs these resources to support active 
engagement of tribes, Alaska Natives and Native Hawaiians in the Landscape Conservation 
Cooperatives and the Climate Science Centers and to ensure adequate Government-to- 
Govemment consultation on all issues with climate effects. 

Columbia River Treaty Modernization: 

The Columbia Basin tribes are a coalition of fifteen ( 1 5) tribes whose rights, as well as 
management authorities and responsibilities, are substantially affected by the implementation of 
the Columbia River Treaty. In order for Treaty modernization to succeed, the Columbia Basin 
tribes need to continue to coordinate internally and with other regional and national entities, as 
well as continue their analytical evaluation of the Treaty including the impacts of climate 
change, while the State Department evaluates the Regional Recommendation and completes their 
national interests review. 

A Request for Review of Salmon Mass-Marking Programs: 

CRITFC endeavors to secure a unified hatchery strategy among tribal, federal and state co- 
managers. To that end, we seek to build hatchery programs using the best available science and 
supported by adequate, efficient budgets. A Congressional requirement, delivered through prior 
appropriations language, to visibly mark all salmon produced in federally funded hatcheries 
should be reconsidered. We have requested that federal mass-marking requirements, and 
correlated funding, be reviewed for compatibility with our overall objective of ESA delisting 
and with prevailing laws and agreements: US v Oregon, Pacific Salmon Treaty and the 
Columbia Basin Fish Accords'*. Salmon managers should be provided the latitude to make case- 
by-case decisions whether to mark fish and, if so, in the appropriate percentages. 

In summary, through combined efforts of the four tribes supported by a staff of experts, we are 
proven natural resource managers. Our activities benefit the region while also essential to the 
U.S. obligation under treaties, federal trust responsibility, federal statutes, and court orders. We 
ask for your continued support of oui' efforts. We are prepared to provide additional information 
you may require on the Department of Interior’s BIA budget. 

Contact: Charles Hudson, Director of Governmental Affairs, CRITFC, 503-731-1257, 
hudc@critfc.org 


■' Letter from Bruce ,Iim, Chairman, Columbia Ri ver Inter-Tribal Fish Commission to U.S. House of Representatives 
Chairmen Frank Wolf, Mike Simpson and Doc Hastings, July 1 1, 2011 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you very much. We need to have you come 
up to California and run our bay delta salmon. 

Mr. Moffett. We would welcome that. 

Mr. Calvert. Sorry, coming down. You are obviously doing a bet- 
ter job than we are. 

Any questions from the panel? 

Mr. Simpson. I have some but I will talk to you individually 
about them later on. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Well, not a question, just a comment. We have 
heard this just recently, and now from you, that IHS should go to- 
ward more doctor payments at a Medicare-based rate. But I want 
to just reiterate that you would like the savings put back into In- 
dian health because this is so under-funded and so desperately 
needed. I look forward to hearing what is going on, as you gentle- 
men have been saying, on the other side of the rotunda because I 
think we are ready to go over here on the House with your request. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 

Mr. Carroll. Mr. Chairman, can I have 

Mr. Calvert. Yes. 

Mr. Carroll [continuing]. One comment. 

Mr. Calvert. Yes. 

Mr. Carroll. I was in the audience a little bit earlier when you 
guys were having your conversation on roads. I just want to offer 
one thing. It may take 30 seconds. 

I am one of the eastern area representatives for BIA on the Trib- 
al Interior Budget Council, TIBC. Every year, tribal leaders are 
asked to go through a process and prioritize what their greatest 
needs are. One, we take issue with the fact that they are even 
identified as needs. These are obligations that the United States 
owes to Indian County. 

But one thing that I want to make note of in this contract sup- 
port cost, you know, USET fully supports the full funding of con- 
tract support costs but again not at the expense of program. So 
specifically on this issue of roads, in fiscal year 2012, BIA dollars 
were at 2.5. Eiscal year 2014 enacted was at that same level. What 
happened to fully fund that contract support costs is programs took 
a hit. So the very thing that you were talking about earlier, roads 
was one of those line items that took a hit. They took a 4.3 percent 
hit when they are already severely underfunded. 

So again, we fully support because this is what should be going 
on from day one is full payment of contract support costs but not 
at the expense of programs that are already severely, severely un- 
derfunded. So I just wanted to make that point. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Thank you for your testimony. I appreciate 
your attendance. And we are going to call up the next panel and 
then I am going to make a special introduction here. Eirst, I will 
introduce the panel. Mr. Dennis Smith, Sr., Tribal Chairman of the 
Shoshone-Paiute Tribal Business Council; Mr. McCoy Oatman, U.S. 
Alternative Commissioner, Pacific Salmon Commission; Mr. 
Charles Clement, President of the Southeast Alaska Regional 
Health Consortium; and Mr. Andy Teuber, Chair and President of 
the Alaska Native Tribal Health Consortium. 
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After you are seated, I am going to recognize our colleague and 
friend, Don Young of Alaska, who would like to read an introduc- 
tion of all the Alaskan tribes testifying today. And you will not be 
able to stay for the whole hearing, I understand, but I will be 
happy to recognize Mr. Young. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and thank you for your 
courtesy. It is always a pleasure to allow me to introduce my con- 
stituents, being I am the only Congressman they have. Good or 
bad, I am the only one here. 

But Charles Clement serves as the President and CEO of South- 
east Alaska Regional Health Consortium and the Intertribal Con- 
sortium of 18 federally recognized tribes. President Clinton has — 
what tribe? 

Mr. Clement. Metlakatla. 

Mr. Young. Metlakatla, okay. An Athabascan and of the Killer 
Whale Clan. Now, keep in mind, Mr. Chairman, this is way to the 
south and then we have Andy Teuber who serves as chair and 
president of the Alaska Native Health Consortium, a nonprofit or- 
ganization that provides statewide medical care, sanitation and so- 
cial services. It operates a state-of-the art Alaska Native medical 
center in Anchorage. And may I say, Mr. Chairman, Andy serves 
as probably one of the finest medical institutions in the United 
States of America. They have done well with the money this Com- 
mittee has been able to achieve for them and does an outstanding 
job and I am just very proud of that organization. 

If I can, Mr. Chairman, I will not be able to stay and introduce 
everybody else, but can I introduce them now? 

Mr. Calvert. Sure. 

Mr. Young. Okay. The next panel you will have Ms. Donna 
Galbreath. She started at the Southcentral Foundation as a family 
primary care center and she is of Athabascan heritage. 

And Patty Brown-Schwalenberg is the executive director of the 
Chugach Regional Resources Commission, a nonprofit intertribal 
fish and wildlife organization. She is enrolled as a member of the 
Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians. How 
she got on there I am not sure but she is with the Indians of Wis- 
consin. But anyway, I am just giving her a bad time. 

Angela Cox serves as the vice president of the administration of 
Arctic Slope Native Association, the largest area up next to where 
they do the whaling, et cetera. They have a tribal health organiza- 
tion that is located in Barrow and serves eight federally recognized 
tribes. 

Elsie Sampson Vaden serves as the self-governance coordinator 
of Norton Sound Health Corporation, the tribal not-for-profit 
healthcare organization in Nome, which serves 15 villages. And 
originally Elsie is from Noorvik and has worked for the Norton 
Sound Health Corporation since 2001, just about as long as I have 
served in Congress. 

Jessica Mata-Rukovishnikoff serves as the primary care services 
regional administrator at the Aleutian Pribilof Islands Association, 
a federally recognized tribal organization of the Aleut people. Jes- 
sica works on implementing and overseeing the association’s pri- 
mary care services. 
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And Victor Joseph is the current president and former health di- 
rector of the Tanana Chiefs Conference, a consortium of 42 Native 
villages primarily in the Fairbanks area, including my hometown. 
Fort Yukon, and he is a member of the native village of Tanana, 
which is below Fort Yukon. And we will have a little discussion 
about that later on. 

But these are all great Alaskans, who traveled here, and have 
done a good job. And we have done well with the money this Com- 
mittee has been able to appropriate over the years and we hope 
they continue that. 

I want to offer one last thing, Mr. Chairman. You take all the 
land east of the Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean to the tip of 
Maine to the tip of Florida, that is part of Alaska. In that area they 
have 253 Congressmen and 52 Senators. So just keep that in mind; 
there is only one of me. 

Mr. Teuber. But we have got Don Young. 

Mr. Young. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Teuber. I would rather take on the 253 than you. 

Mr. Calvert. Me, too. 

Well, thank you for your participation, Don. First, we have Den- 
nis Smith. You probably feel a little left out; you are from Idaho. 
I have heard of that state. It is a great state, and also thank you 
for your service to our country. And you are recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

SHOSHONE-PAIUTE TRIBAL BUSINESS COUNCIL 

WITNESS 

DENNIS SMITH, SR. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. I am not only from Idaho; I am also from 
Nevada. My reservation, the line runs right down — the middle of 
our reservation is half in Nevada and half is in Idaho. 

But anyway, I would like to start out by thanking you people. I 
really do appreciate you people. I think you heard some testimonies 
from the brothers and sisters here about the real need for some 
more money. We know it is tight and we know it is tough but we 
have got to remember trust responsibility. 

First of all, good afternoon. Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member 
Moran, and Members of the Subcommittee. My name is Dennis 
Smith and I am Chairman of the Shoshone-Paiute Tribes of the 
Duck Valley Indian Reservation. Thank you for inviting me to tes- 
tify. I also want to thank this Subcommittee and our Congressman 
Mike Simpson for their long-standing support for Indian Country 
and for listening to tribal leaders. We have great needs and limited 
resources. If the Subcommittee does not increase the President’s 
modest 2015 funding request for Indian Country, our needs will 
only increase. The President asked for a 1 percent increase to BIA 
funds for 2015, less than 1 percent for Indian education needs, and 
a 4 percent increase for IHS services and construction programs. 
What is needed so great in Indian Country for public safety and 
health services: staffing, facilities, construction, operation and 
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maintenance, housing, and broadband. These modest increases are 
too small to address tribal needs. 

Duck Valley is a large ranching and farming reservation in 
northern Nevada and Idaho. The reservation is about 400 square 
miles and about a 2 V 2 hour drive from Boise, 2 hours from Elko, 
Nevada. We are faced with many challenges this year and 2015 
funding will be critical to how well we recover from the sequester 
cuts in 2013. These cuts forced us to make difficult choices and re- 
duce services to our members. I would like to focus on contract sup- 
port cost funding, irrigation and other drought assistance and pub- 
lic safety and healthcare to illustrate how important federal appro- 
priations are to Indian Country. 

First, thanks for standing up to the Administration and rejecting 
their proposal last year to cut our contract support costs. Our bat- 
tle with IHS over contract support cost shortfalls which were fea- 
tured in a December article in the Washington Post, and I would 
like for you to know that was — I cannot remember her name, but 
she came to the Duck Valley Indian reservation, spent 2 days with 
us, came back, put it in the newspaper, and there has been a lot 
of concern about that, what she learned from our little reservation 
in our isolation and what is going on. Bless her for doing that. We 
really do appreciate it and I think if some of you here did not get 
that, I wish you guys would get in touch with her and get that arti- 
cle and take a look at what she has seen out in our country, one 
of the most isolated reservations in any country. 

But I tell you what, we are proud we are natives. And regardless 
of what the Federal Government does to us, we are going to sur- 
vive. Grandpa above assures us of that. We do not give up, I al- 
ways say in my prayers or whoever. Never, ever give up on hope, 
I say. Keep faith, hope, and love life. You give up on hope, you are 
lost. Do not ever give up on that. 

And like in 2005 when I had just settled and paid is probably 
after a Supreme Court when that IHS has chosen to fight tribes. 
Now, that is a pretty harsh word but that is the way we feel about 
it. That is the way we feel about it. Please urge IHS to promptly 
settle outstanding contract support claims. I wrote Dr. Roubideaux 
and agreed to settle our old claim for $4.5 million. We are des- 
perate for these dollars. 

I understand maybe 2 years, IV2 ago, Choctaw and Cherokee 
came, bless them for getting and meeting with the President of the 
United States. And when they had a meeting with the President 
of the United States, after they laid it out about contract support 
and other issues, especially contract support costs, from what we 
understand, they went back and were telling in Indian Country the 
President says that is really a no-brainer. Why is that? Because 
you have got a judgment from it. You can go over and you can get 
into that judgment and you can pay these. 

Now, I think it is really a sad day in the Federal Government’s 
time when you come back now and show them this $4.5 million. 
Where in the world are we going to get $4.5 million? Well, if you 
make them do their job and pay us every year because the Su- 
preme Court ruled you have a legal, binding contract with these 
tribal governments, you got it. Take care of it. But we let it go, we 
let it go. And we come back. Now, we are saying $4.5 million. 
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I got my attorney over here. I talked to Dr. Roubideaux. I am a 
member of the Self-Governance Advisory Committee on IHS and 
BIA. And the last time I was in D.C. we met with them. I said, 
Dr. Roubideaux, I am going to get a hold of you and we are going 
to set up face-to-face, none of this smoke signal, none of this com- 
puter, none of the teleconferences. I want to sit across the table 
from you and we are going to negotiate our contract support costs. 
I have got people here in Washington, D.C., that want to go and 
sit and listen to that and I welcome them. You people need to hear, 
you guys need to know what in the world is going on behind those 
closed doors. If I were sitting over there and you are here, you 
probably do not know what is going on. I want you people to under- 
stand that because that is a huge issue. 

And this is how bad it is that when we do not get our contract 
support cost we have to go right down the line to all of our pro- 
grams in Indian Health Service providing healthcare. We take a lit- 
tle here, a little there, little there, little there. So what we do is 
we cut our services to our tribal membership. And if somebody is 
lurking around and somebody is going to tell Indian Health Service 
you had better go check out Duck Valley because they are not pro- 
viding good quality — how can we? When you have got $4.5 million, 
that is a big chunk of change and that has a lot to do with pro- 
viding healthcare to our people. I mean this is important. 

I got a call in to her, like I said. Wednesday I am going to drive 
all the way over there and I am going to set up a meeting with her. 
I am going to say. Dr. Roubideaux, you told me 4 months ago we 
would have this meeting. I have been writing you, leaving you mes- 
sages. You do not set up a meeting with me so I am here today. 
I am telling you I am coming back the week of the 20 something 
or whatever. I am going to meet with you and Kevin Washburn. 
There are going to be issues that need to be resolved. And I tell 
you what, I may get a hold of this Kimberly at the Washington 
Post and put an article in there. We have got to wake up back here 
and stuff. 

Mr. Calvert. I agree with you. We need to keep focus on that, 
Mr. Smith, and we certainly appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Smith. Good, good. Second, we are experiencing a terrible 
drought that is affecting our ranchers and farmers and we are 
working with the Department of Agriculture, FSA, NRCS, USDA, 
the Farm Bureau. Eighty percent is for food, 20 percent is for farm- 
ing and ranching. But the BIA’s budget for irrigation projects and 
drought relief is inadequate. Families may have to stop ranching 
and farming and leave the reservation to find work as costs rise 
due to the drought. 

I want you guys to understand how important it is because we 
are so isolated. We really have the Indian Health Service, BIA, 
Elko County School District. Other than that, we do not have any- 
thing. We produce some of the best beef you ever want to go and 
find. You know, what do they call that? We do not pump a whole 
bunch of medicine into them. We do not go and fertilize the heck 
out of our land. 

Mr. Calvert. Organic. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, organic. There you go. Thank you, sir. And we 
go right down to Mr. Simpson’s area and we buy their replacement 
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heifers and we go buy them. We are proud of what we have got. 
But a guy like me, ever since I was just a little guy, whenever you 
are old enough to realize what life is about, on my grandma and 
grandpas’ side, on both grandpa’s side we had livestock, we had 
horses, we had cattle. It may be coming to the point where I am 
going to sell out. I cannot afford when that wild horse reservoir, 
there is no water. We cannot irrigate. We are in bad shape. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I would tell you that Dennis told 
me earlier today that he could not even introduce himself in 5 min- 
utes and now you know. 

Mr. Smith. You know, I appreciate that because it is hard. It is 
hard. You know, we bomb, steal, rob whatever to get an airplane 
ticket to come back and talk to you guys and only got 5 minutes. 
I mean it is hard for us guys to try to tell you guys 

Mr. Calvert. I understand. We have a lot of people out here 
today. 

Mr. Smith. Right. Right. So are you telling me I am through? 

Mr. Calvert. Well, can you just maybe wrap it up in 30 seconds? 
We have taken up 10 minutes rather than the 5, but 

Mr. Smith. Well, I appreciate it. And when you get through lis- 
tening to me, you go home tonight, you are going to sure like it. 
You are going to say, boy, we gave that man a chance to talk. I 
will. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. I will. I will cut it off because my testimony is in the 
written part of it anyway so you guys can read that. 

Mr. Calvert. Your complete testimony is in the record. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Calvert. We will be looking closely at that. So thank you. 

Mr. Smith. But anyway, I appreciate everything you do for us. 

Mr. Calvert. Thanks, Dennis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Dennis Smith follows:] 
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Testimony Before the House Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
Fiscal Year 2014 BIA, BLM and IHS Budget 
Presented by Dennis Smith, Chairman 
Shoshone-Paiute Tribes of the Duck Valley Reservation 
April 7, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the Subcommittee, my name is 
Dennis Smith. I am Chairman of the Shoshone-Paiute Tribes of the Duck Valley Indian 
Reservation, I am pleased to submit testimony concerning the FY 2015 Budget for the BIA, 
BLM and IHS, I thank this Subcommittee for its steadfast support of Indian tribes and for its 
understanding of the work that remains for tribes and the federal government to build up Indian 
communities in accordance with the bipartisan goal of Indian self-determination. 

Duck Valley is a large, remote and rural reservation that straddles the Idaho-Nevada border 
along the east fork of the Owyhee River. It encompasses 450 square miles in Elko County, 
Nevada and Owyhee County, Idaho. Duck Valley is 140 miles from Boise, Idaho, a city of over 
200,000, and 100 miles from Elko, Nevada, a city of 18,000. Many of our 2000 Tribal members 
make their living as farmers and ranchers, though a number of them are employed by the Tribes. 

With our remote location, the Tribes’ provision of on-reservation services to our members, such 
as health care and public safety, is critical. We assume most duties of the BIA and IHS under 
self-governance compacts, although the BIA continues to provide law enforcement and detention 
services on the Reservation. We also carry out other federal programs on behalf of HUD, the 
Federal Highway Administration, and other agencies. Although we are pleased to see some 
increases proposed for the BIA and IHS in the President’s FY 2015 budget request to Congress, 
they are not commensurate with our needs. The insufficient funding for programs and services 
as well as unpaid contract support costs compromises our ability to carry out these programs and 
to serve our members. And these difFiculties are ftirther compounded by the severe drought 
conditions persisting in the region. 

We encourage this Subcommittee to build on the modest increases in the President’s budget for 
these essential Tribal programs. 

Our priorities for FY 201 5 include: 

1. Recovering Unpaid Contract Support Costs - This Committee has recognized that tribes 
are entitled to full funding from the IHS and BIA for contract support costs. And it rejected the 
Administration’s earlier proposal to cap contract support costs used to administer tribes’ self- 
governance agreements. However, the IHS still owes us more than $4.5 million in past contract 
support cost claims. 1 wrote to Director Roubideaux asking her to speedily settle our unpaid 
claims. We sure could use the money now. The shortfalls our compacted health programs 
suffered from 1995 to the present time have diminished our services on our remote Duck Valley 
Indian Reservation. Sinee 2007, our hospital has become a clinic and we do not have an 
emergeney room. Tribal members must drive two to three hours to the nearest hospital in Elko, 
NV, or in Boise, ID. Combined with the sequestration cuts we had to absorb last year, the 
December 22, 2013 article in the Washington Post sure got it right when it reported that when the 
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federal government reneged on its agreement to fully compensate the Shoshone-Paiute Tribes for 
the costs we incurred to operate the Owyhee Community Health Facility, no one noticed. But 
when other Indian Self-Determination Act contracts and agreements were broken with hundreds 
of Indian tribes and the debt rose to $2 billion, then everyone noticed and federal contractors 
joined our court battle, “alarmed that the practice might eventually ensnare them as well.” We 
encourage this Subcommittee to press IHS to settle our old claims fairly and immediately. 

2. Additional Federal Support for Drought . Continued drought in the west is causing great 
hardship to our ranchers and farmers as the costs of water and feed increase. Without additional 
federal support from agencies funded by this Subcommittee or through other federal program 
assistance measures, families who have practiced husbandry for generations will be pressed to 
abandon their traditional livelihoods and members will be forced to leave the Reservation in 
search of jobs. In addition, the drought is forcing us to have very tough discussions with the 
upstream water users, which will create problems should we be forced to restrict the water use. 
We have met with representatives from USDA, FSA, NRCS, BIA and the Nevada Task Force to 
discuss alternatives. We observe that over the last decade, non-BIA bureaus have grown at a 
considerably faster rate than BIA. To help us mitigate the effect of this drought, we encourage 
the Subcommittee to ensure that BIA program increases in the FY 2015 and future year budgets 
are at the same or higher levels than the non-BIA bureaus of the Department. 

3. Increase funding for the BIA’s Law Enforcement Special Initiatives Progam - To 
provide alternatives to incarceration for juvenile offenders from Duck Valley and other 
Northeastern Nevada tribes and invert the oft-used model of “detention first, treatment second,” 
we have nearly completed renovation of the 18-bed Duck Valley Juvenile Services Center. In 
addition, we are one of three tribes in the country selected by the BIA to participate in a pilot 
project administered by the BIA Office of Justice Services to create a model “alternatives to 
incarceration” program for tribal communities. However, IHS reticence in deliberations to 
develop an appropriate treatment program as well as limited funding, particularly for housing 
treatment personnel, jeopardize our ability to execute these programs. 

We are working closely on the pilot with the BIA (OJS) and the Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), within DHHS. The IHS, however, has remained 
absent from our deliberations on how best to implement a pilot project suited to our needs on 
Duck Valley. Because both IHS and the Tribes could benefit from collaboration to develop a 
model program that could be used in Duck Valley and elsewhere, it would be helpful for IHS to 
work closely as our partner in this important endeavor, and we welcome their help. 

And although the BIA plans to add $250,000 to our recurring base funding to implement the 
pilot project, the funding is sufficient for only a skeletal staff of several people - including a 
part-time administrative assistant, a probation officer, and two clinicians - and would not cover 
housing. Without housing assistance, we will be hard pressed to get the personnel in place by 
October 1, 2014, when our pilot project should begin. Additionally, the funds fall far short of the 
$3.5 million that we estimated would be needed to both amend our tribal code and develop a 
fully-functional and sustainable treatment center for juveniles, which would include staff such as 
a physician, nurse, psychologist, and psychiatrist, a halfway house, a transition shelter, a 
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traditional sweat lodge to help heal at-risk tribal youth, and housing for treatment personnel and 
staff. 

1 urge the Subcommittee to increase the BIA’s “Special Initiatives” subaccount for FY 2015 and 
include stamtory language to make clear that such funds may be used for the purchase or lease of 
temporary trailers or modular units to house personnel associated with law enforcement, 
corrections, probation, tribal courts, or professionals serving youth and adults in detention or on 
probation. The President’s budget proposes only modest changes in BIA’s “Special Initiatives” 
budget - which is funded at $7.2 million, about half the level it received in FY 2013 - and 
requests only $3.4 million for Public Safety and Justice Employee Housing. With increased 
funding and flexible use of these funds, we can implement and grow our pilot project by 
ensuring that there is housing for needed personnel. We will make do in the interim. We also 
support restoring the $4 million cut from the BIA’s Housing Improvement Program (HIP). At $8 
million in the current budget, this program is grossly underftmded for tribal housing needs. 

4, Fund the Owyhee Initiative within the Bureau of Land Management fBLM) . The Owyhee 
Initiative is a joint effort by ranchers, recreationalists. County and State officials, and the 
Shoshone-Paiute Tribes to protect, manage and appropriately use lands in Owyhee County, 
Idaho. In 2009, Congress passed the Omnibus Public Land Management Act of 2009, Pub. L, 
111-1. Our subtitle of that Act is the Owyhee Public Land Management (§§ 1501-1508) 
program and section 1508 authorizes such sums “as are necessary.” One-time funding several 
years ago allowed us to purchase two Cessna planes and equipment and hire staff to patrol public 
lands and report violations of cultural and religious sites to BLM officials. 

We seek recurring BLM funds, however, to continue this important work to protect cultural sites 
and establish a Reserve Ranger Program to engage tribal youth in cultural and related activities 
during the summer. The legislation requires to the Interior Secretary to coordinate and enter into 
agreements with us to “protect cultural sites and resources important to the continuation of the 
traditions and beliefs of the Tribes,” and to share in the management of cultural resources. 
Additional funding to BLM will help us implement these important programs and help our 
youth. One-time funding undermines our ability to perform this work. 

5. Telecommunications (fiber optics) - The Tribes urgently need to build as well as improve 
fiber infrastrucmre over five miles for connectivity among Fish, Wildlife & Parks, Tribal 
Headquarters, Juvenile Services Center, Fire Station and the Owyhee Community Health 
Facility, The health center serves as the Wide Area Network (WAN) hub for the Tribes’ and 
health center’s computer network. Connectivity among these facilities and programs would 
alleviate the long-term monthly recurring cost we pay to an Ethernet Circuit provider ($8000 per 
month; $96,000 annually). Our budget need of $250,000 would cover the cost to construct new 
fiber networks among the buildings and cover construction inspection fees. TTiis figure, 
however, is 29% of the BIA’s proposed FY 2015 budget of $856,000 Telecommunications 
Improvement and Repair Program. This program is a component of the BIA’s Other Program 
Construction account. Like so many programs, it must be increased if remote, rural communities 
like Duck Valley are to improve telecommunications networks and break down communication 
barriers that persist. 
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6. East Fork Owyhee Salmon Steelhead Recovery and Reintroduction Project - We seek to 
return Chinook salmon and steelhead trout to Duck Valley and the State of Nevada through an 
innovative “trap-and-haul” program. Dam construction along the Columbia and Snake Rivers 
eliminated salmon from the State of Nevada. Duck Valley is unique in that it supports two major 
tributaries to the Snake River. Earlier this year, we financed a promising pilot study that found 
that habitat in the East Fork of the Owyhee River may support a summer rearing capacity of 
between 3,300 and 43,000 juvenile steelhead trout and from 3,600 to 41,000 Chinook salmon. 
With additional funding of approximately $21 0,000 for the next three years, we can complete our 
habitat surveys of the East Fork Owyhee River, including obtaining data on non-summer river 
conditions, as well as an assessment of the Bruneau River habitat. 

We propose to transport adult fish from Lower Granite Dam or Flells Canyon Dam and release 
the fish above China Dam into the East Fort Owyhee River to spawn. Emigrating juvenile fish 
would later be captured and released downstream from passage carriers on the Snake River to 
complete their migration to the Pacific Ocean. Adult salmon originating from the East Fork 
Owyhee River would later be captured in the lower Snake River and transported back upstream, 

BIA’s Trust-Natural Resources Management program budget would not increase at all under the 
President’s FY 2015 budget ($184 million), and in fact the Fish, Wildlife & Parks program 
would be cut by about $250,000 (to $13.6 million). As noted in the President’s budget 
justification, a “significant part of the Natural Resources activity is executed under contracts and 
grants with tribes,” An increase to the BIA’s Trust-Natural Resources budget can help us. 

7. Ouagga Mussel Issue (invasive species) - The FY 2015 budget proposes to maintain 
funding at FY 2014 levels for invasive species ($6,7 million). We seek funds to add an 
additional boat- washing station at the Wildhorse Reservoir near the reservation for the boat 
launch we lease. This will ensure that boaters who then transport their boats to tributaries of the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers do not transfer invasive species. We will also be working with 
Nevada State officials to improve existing state laws concerning this issue. 

8. BIA Fire Protection - Although this Subcommittee will provide significant funding to the 
Interior Department for wildfire suppression and prevention to ensure public safety, especially in 
the drought-stricken west, BIA has a small fire protection budget of $1.2 million for FY 2015, 
which is inadequate to reimburse tribes for firefighting services. We support fire suppression 
efforts by the BIA the Reservation and understood that costs we incurred in support of fire 
suppression are to be reimbursed by the BIA. We estimate that we have expended $138,000 in 
fire suppression activities for which we have not been reimbursed, some dating back to 2012. 
Delay in payments forces the Tribes to take funds from other programs. We have a very good 
relationship with our fire-fighting partners at BIA, but the slow reimbursement of the funds 
creates problems for us. If the Interior Department budget is “designed to provide stable funding 
for fire suppression,” we request that Indian tribes be reimbursed for the fire suppression services 
we provide. Please ensure that the Tribes are timely reimbursed for our expenditures. 

We urge the Subcommittee to support and build on the President’s budget request to meet Indian 
health and safety needs and to strengthen our community. Thank you for affording me the 
opportunity to present testimony. 
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Mr. Calvert. Next, Mr. McCoy Oatman, the U.S. Alternate Com- 
missioner, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Monday, April 7, 2014. 

PACIFIC SALMON COMMISSION 

WITNESS 


McCOY OATMAN 

Mr. Oatman. Thank you. Honorable Chairman and committee 
Members. My name is McCoy Oatman. I have the privilege of serv- 
ing on the Nez Perce Tribal Executive Committee with Mr. Moffett, 
who testified earlier. I serve as the treasurer for the tribe. I was 
going to have him give his testimony but I think he has done 
enough today. But I serve as alternate tribal commissioner for the 
U.S. Section of the Pacific Salmon Commission. Ron Allen is the 
principal commissioner and he would have been here today but he 
had other obligations. 

The U.S. Section prepares an annual budget for implementation 
of the treaty. The integrated budget details program needs and 
costs for tribal, federal, and state agencies involved in the treaty. 
The tribal participation in the Pacific Salmon Treaty process is 
funded in the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget, which Mr. Moffett 
talked about earlier. Tribal programs are essential for the United 
States to meet its treaty obligations. And also recently tribal pro- 
grams have been taking on more management responsibilities due 
to the decrease in funding to state agencies. 

So in order to meet the increased obligations under the 2009- 
2018 Pacific Salmon Treaty Agreement the 24 affected tribes iden- 
tified costs at $4.8 million for tribal research projects and participa- 
tion in the Pacific Salmon Treaty process, which is an increase of 
$520,000 over the fiscal year 2014 enacted level. The funding for 
tribal participation in the Salmon Treaty is a line item in the BIA’s 
budget under the Rights Protection Implementation, Wildlife and 
Parks, Other Recurring Program Areas. 

Under the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service programs, the U.S. Sec- 
tion identified needs as follows: The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
participation in the treaty process is identified at a base level of 
$417,000. The Pacific States Marine Fisheries Commission’s Re- 
gional Mark Center receives support from the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service to provide data services to the PSC process. Those costs 
are identified at $315,000. This funding level represents an in- 
crease of $75,000 over the fiscal year 2012 enacted levels for the 
Mark Center. The Regional Mark Center is utilized to meet treaty 
requirements concerning data exchange with Canada. These pro- 
gram recommendations are integrated with those of the state and 
federal agencies to avoid duplication of effort and provide for the 
most efficient expenditures of scarce funds. 

A copy of the integrated U.S. Section Budget Justification will be 
made available to the committee. The budget summary justifies the 
support needed to carry out necessary functions in implementing 
the treaty. Funding to support activities under the Pacific Salmon 
Commission comes from the Departments of Interior, State, and 
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Commerce. Adequate funding from all three departments is nec- 
essary for the U.S. to meet its treaty obligations. All of the funds 
are needed for critical data collection and research activities di- 
rectly related to implementation and are used in cooperative pro- 
grams involving federal, state, and tribal fishery agencies and the 
Department of Fisheries in Canada. The commitment of the United 
States is matched by the commitment of the Government of Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States and Canada established the 
Pacific Salmon Commission under the Pacific Salmon Treaty of 
1985 to conserve salmon stocks, provide for optimum production of 
salmon, and to control salmon interceptions. After more than 20 
years, the work of the Pacific Salmon Commission continues to be 
essential for the wise management of salmon in the Northwest, 
British Columbia, and Alaska. The Commission provides a forum 
to ensure cooperative management of salmon populations. In 2008, 
the U.S. and Canada successfully concluded lengthy negotiations to 
improve this management, including the adjustments to the coast- 
wide abundance-based management regime for Chinook salmon, 
also known as the Chinook Agreement, and the framework for 
abundance based-management for southern Coho populations. The 
agreement is intended to last through 2018. The U.S. and Canada 
completed a revised Fraser River sockeye and pink chapter in 2013. 

Finally, I would just like the Committee to take into account the 
fact that the value of the commercial harvest of the salmon subject 
to the treaty, managed at productive levels under the treaty, sup- 
ports the infrastructure of many coastal and inland communities. 
The value of the recreational fisheries and the economic diversity 
they provide for local economies throughout the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska is also immense. The value of these fish to the 24 trea- 
ty tribes in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho goes far beyond their 
monetary value. 

I would like to finish with as we say in tribal communities, as 
the salmon go, the tribal communities go. And so as you see from 
Mr. Moffett’s testimony earlier, when the populations are up, you 
know, it is really good for the communities, for our economy, also 
for our well-being as you will see people talk about diabetes and 
things of that nature. And if we had more of our traditional foods 
to rely on, then we would not have as many health problems as we 
have today. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your time today. 

[The statement of McCoy Oatman follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, and Honorable Members of the Committee, I am McCoy Oatman the 
Alternate Tribal Commissioner for U.S. Section of the Pacific Salmon Commission 
(PSC). The U.S. Section prepares an annual budget for implementation of the Treaty. 
The integrated budget details program needs and costs for Tribal, Federal, and State 
agencies involved in the Treaty. The tribal participation in the Pacific Salmon Treaty 
process is funded in the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget. 

In order meet the increased obligations under the 2009-2018 Pacific Salmon 
Treaty Agreement the 25 affected tribes identified costs at $4,800,000 for tribal 
research projects and participation in the U.S. -Canada Pacific Salmon Treaty 
process, an increase of $520,000 over FY 2014 enacted level. The funding for 
tribal participation in the U.S. /Canada Salmon Treaty is a line item in the BIA’s 
budget under the Rights Protection Implementation, Wildlife and Parks, Other 
Recurring Programs Area. 

Under U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service programs, the U.S. Section identified needs as 
follows: 

USFWS participation in the Treaty process is identified at a base level of 
$417,000. The Pacific States Marine Fisheries Commission’s Regional Mark 
Center receives support from the USFWS to provide data services to the PSC 
process. Those costs are identified at $315,000. This funding level represents 
an increase of $75,000 over FY 2012 enacted levels for the Mark Center to make 
up for losses from other programs and allow the Mark Center to maintain the 
same level of service to the US Section. 


This base funding for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service supports critically important on- 
going work. The funding for Pacific States Marine Fisheries Commission’s Regional 
Mark Center is utilized to meet Treaty requirements concerning data exchange with 
Canada. These program recommendations are integrated with those of the state and 
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federal agencies to avoid duplication of effort and provide for the most efficient 
expenditure of scarce funds. 

A copy of the integrated U.S. Section Budget Justification will be made available to the 
Committee. The budget summary justifies the support needed to carry out necessary 
functions in implementing the Treaty. Funding to support activities under the Pacific 
Salmon Commission comes from the Departments of Interior, State, and Commerce. 
Adequate funding from all three Departments is necessary for the U.S. to meet its treaty 
obligations. All of the funds are needed for critical data collection and research activities 
directly related to the implementation and are used in cooperative programs involving 
Federal, State, and Tribal fishery agencies and the Department of Fisheries in Canada. 
The commitment of the United States is matched by the commitment of the Government of 
Canada. 

The U.S. Section of the Pacific Salmon Commission is recommending an adjustment to 
support the work carried out by the twenty-four treaty tribes' that participate in the 
implementation of the Treaty. Programs carried out by the tribes are closely coordinated 
with those of the states and federal agencies. Tribal programs are essential for the United 
States to meet its international obligations. Tribal programs have taken on additional 
management responsibilities due to funding issues with state agencies. All participating 
agencies need to be adequately supported to achieve a comprehensive US effort to 
implement the Treaty. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service activities are necessary so the U.S. can maintain the 
critical database to implement the Treaty, The work of the Regional Mark Processing 
Center includes maintaining and updating a coastwide computerized information 
management system for salmon hanrest and catch effort data as required by the Treaty. 
This work has become even more important to monitor the success of management 
actions at reducing impacts on ESA-listed salmon populations, Canada has a counterpart 
database. The database will continue to be housed at the Pacific States Marine Fisheries 
Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States and Canada established the Pacific Salmon 
Commission, under the Pacific Salmon Treaty of 1985, to conserve salmon stocks, 
provide for optimum production of salmon, and to control salmon interceptions. After 
more than twenty years, the work of the Pacific Salmon Commission continues to be 
essential for the wise management of salmon in the Northwest, British Columbia, and 
Alaska. For example, upriver Bright fall Chinook salmon from the Hanford Reach of the 
Columbia River are caught in large numbers in Alaskan and Canadian waters. Tribal and 
non-tribal fishermen harvest sockeye salmon from Canada’s Fraser River in the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca and in Puget Sound, Canadian trailers off of the west coast of Vancouver 
Island catch Washington coastal Coho salmon and Puget Sound Chinook salmon. In the 
Northern Boundary area between Canada and Alaska, fish from both countries are 
intercepted by the other country in large numbers. The Commission provides a forum to 
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ensure cooperative management of salmon populations. In 2008, the U.S. and Canada 
successfully concluded lengthy negotiations to improve this management, including the 
adjustments to the coastwide abundance-based management regime for Chinook salmon 
and a framework for abundance based management for southern Coho populations. The 
agreement is intended to last through 2018, The U.S. and Canada completed a revised 
Fraser River sockeye and pink chapter in 2013. 

Before the Treaty, fish wars often erupted with one or both countries overharvesting fish 
that were returning to the other country, to the detriment of the resource. At the time the 
Treaty was signed, Chinook salmon were in a severely depressed state as a result of 
overharvest in the ocean as well as environmental degradation in the spawning rivers. 
Under the Treaty, both countries committed to rebuild the depressed runs of Chinook 
stocks, and they recommitted to that goal in 1999 when adopting a coastwide abundance 
based approach to harvest management. Under this approach, harvest management will 
complement habitat conservation and restoration activities being undertaken by the states, 
tribes, and other stakeholders in the Pacific Northwest to address the needs of salmon 
listed for protection under the Endangered Species Act. The 2008 Chinook agreement 
continues these commitments. The combination of these efforts is integral to achieving 
success in rebuilding and restoring healthy, sustainable salmon populations. 

Finally, you should take into account the fact that the value of the commercial 
harvest of salmon subject to the Treaty, managed at productive levels under the 
Treaty, supports the infrastructure of many coastal and inland communities. The 
value of the recreational fisheries, and the economic diversity they provide for local 
economies throughout the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, is also immense. The 
value of these fish to the twenty-four treaty tribes in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
goes far beyond their monetary value, to the cultural and religious lives of Indian 
people. A significant monetary investment is focused on salmon as a result of 
listings of Pacific Northwest salmon populations under the Endangered Species Act. 
Given the resources, we can continue to use the Pacific Salmon Commission to 
develop recommendations that help to ensure solutions that minimize impacts on 
listed stocks, especially if we are allowed to work towards the true intent of the 
Treaty: mutually beneficial enhancement of the shared resource. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my written testimony submitted for consideration by 
your Committee, I want to thank the Committee for the support that it has given the 
U.S. Section in the past. Please feel free to contact me, or other members of the 
U.S. Section to answer any questions you or Committee members may have 
regarding the U.S. Section of the Pacific Salmon Commission budget. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Oatman. I appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Charles Clement, President of the Southeast Alaska Re- 
gional Health Consortium. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

SOUTHEAST ALASKA REGIONAL HEALTH CONSORTIUM 

WITNESS 


CHARLES CLEMENT 

Mr. Clement. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

My name is Charles Clement. I am the President and CEO of 
Southeast Alaska Regional Health Consortium. It is an intertribal 
consortium of approximately 18 tribes in the panhandle of south- 
east Alaska. If you are not familiar, the panhandle of southeast 
Alaska is mostly islands, which makes delivering healthcare and 
health services throughout the region unique and somewhat chal- 
lenging and difficult. 

I have a couple items here I would like to discuss with you and 
maybe recommendations or suggestions for consideration. Much of 
what I will be talking about has probably been talked about pre- 
viously and will be talked about again, so I do not want to belabor 
some of it. But I think the uniqueness is possibly some fairly small 
technical corrections that this committee may be able to employ 
that they be able to go a long ways towards resolving some of the 
challenges that many tribes and tribal organizations throughout 
Indian Country face. 

First, I would like to talk a little bit about contract support cost 
claims, which have been mentioned several times in my short time 
here, but I think one of the things that I would like to focus on is 
really the idea that the solutions are largely in front of us now, 
thanks to the work of this Committee in the last session. But chal- 
lenges remain specifically around settling old claims. And I think 
what would make sense is it seems it would be very easy for this 
body to insert language into the appropriations that would direct 
the IHS to use the existing shortfall reports. 

These reports have been compiled every year, as far back as I am 
familiar with all of our claims already listed on a report. And that 
report is good enough for the IHS to give to you to describe their 
claims in very specific detail. I am not sure why it is not good 
enough for them to use to settle our claims. It seems one of those 
things, you know, good for the goose, good for the gander. And it 
would make resolving these outstanding claims very timely, very 
efficient. And I think people would be well served if people could 
get on with all the important work that they have to do and the 
agency could stop hearing from the tribes, the committees could 
stop hearing from the tribes, and things would be able to move for- 
ward in a reasonably timely fashion. 

We have at least $30 million of outstanding claims. Like the gen- 
tleman prior said, those dollars are spent. They have come out of 
direct services that would otherwise go towards people who very 
much need those services throughout Indian Country. And so I 
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think if it would work, it would seem to make a lot of sense to go 
ahead and insert that language to direct them to use the report. 

And if there are errors, which have been claimed in the past, I 
think the chances are that there are fewer errors than there are 
corrections, and we could deal with the errors on the report one by 
one instead of, you know, right now it seems like we are doing it 
backwards. We are assuming everything is wrong. The chances are 
everything is probably not wrong. Maybe there are a few things 
that need to be straightened out, but it would be easier to rectify 
those problems than to spend all of our time just starting from 
ground zero because what has been happening is an incredible 
amount of resources are being spent and utilized to fight tribes. 
You know, auditors are hired and lawyers are hired and it makes 
it a very inefficient and adversarial process, which I think by the 
work of this committee, the work of the Supreme Court, the work 
of, you know, eventually the administration, we have all gone to 
the place where we all understand that this needs to get wrapped 
up but yet we are still here dragging our feet and making people 
essentially, you know, making people beg for their money that is 
rightly and justly due them. And there is really no need for it. 

The other thing I would like to talk a little bit about is now that 
largely at least for T4 and T5 these issues of contract support costs 
are hopefully behind us and we look forward to the new challenges 
that we need to face, I think one of the greatest areas of oppor- 
tunity is really investing in the IHS program space. Specifically I 
think for us, you know, we look at the opportunity to develop facili- 
ties. Right now, if you look at throughout Indian Country there is 
a backlog of somewhere between 25 and 30 years of the facilities 
development based on existing appropriations. And the challenge 
with that is at some point in time it was a first-come, first-served 
process which people got in line. You know, they needed a facility, 
they got in line, they got on a list, and it is ranked by virtue of 
when you stepped in line and it does not really reflect the need 
throughout Indian Country. And it also does not reflect the chal- 
lenges. 

And what I am getting at is right now at the rate at which facili- 
ties are funded within the IHS, there are more facilities falling into 
disrepair and un-serviceability than there are facilities coming on- 
line. You know, so essentially for every facility that comes online 
to go offline because the investment window is not strong enough. 
And I think what to me would make sense is there is an oppor- 
tunity to look at the list and figure out how to prioritize it in a 
more meaningful way rather than essentially a first-come, first- 
served lineup. 

But also with the passage of the Indian Health Care Improve- 
ment Act, the reauthorization, there is the ability to do repair and 
replace funding, which the agency — and I do not think the Admin- 
istration or any of the congressional bodies have dealt with before, 
but there is an opportunity to really be more thoughtful about how 
those facilities are ranked and developed and maintained, and I 
think there are any number of ways to do it. 

You know, I mean this is really for you to consider but I think 
the reality is the thoughtfulness, you know, in consideration of 
these financial times, there needs to be more thought put into how 
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these things are organized and make sure we are not throwing 
good money after bad or wasting money or letting facilities fall into 
disrepair. So I think asking the agency or addressing the agency 
to take a look at a more thoughtful way to come up with facilities 
development, repair, and maintenance sort of efforts would make 
a lot of sense. 

So, Mr. Chair, thank you. 

[The statement of Charles Clement follows:] 
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My name is Charles Clement and I am the President and CEO of the SouthEast Alaska 
Regional Health Consortium (SEARHC). Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and 
members of the Committee, it is a pleasure to be here and I thank you for the opportunity to 
testify before this Committee. 

I have been involved in the provision of Alaska Native health care for over 15 years. 

Prior to my employment at SEARHC 1 worked for the Southcentral Foundation in Anchorage, 
Alaska, as the Vice President and Chief Operating Officer; Vice President for Operations; 
Director of Information Technology and Chief Information Officer; and Special Assistant to the 
President. I became the President and CEO of SEARHC in 20 1 1 , and continue to be amazed and 
energized at the positive impact our tribal consortium has had on the health of Alaska Natives. 
Every day I witness first hand tribal self-determination in action, and I can tell you that it works 
and produces far better services and far better patient results than anything the Indian Health 
Service is able to do. 

SEARHC is an inter-tribal consortium of 18 federally-recognized Tribes situated along 
the southeast panhandle of Alaska. Our service area encompasses over 35,000 square miles, an 
area larger than the State of Maine. With no road system connecting our communities, the 
challenges to deliver robust health services are considerable, 

SEARHC meets these challenges through a network of community clinics anchored in 
the Mt. Edgecumbe Hospital. Our services include medical, dental, mental health, physical 
therapy, radiology, pharmacy, laboratory, nutritional, audiology, optometry and respiratory 
therapy services. We also provide supplemental social services, substance abuse treatment, 
health promotion services, emergency medical services, environmental health services and 
traditional Native healing. 

We administer over $42 million in IHS facilities and related programs and services, and 
average over 1 1 5,000 patient encounters each year. These are federal services which we operate 
on behalf of the Federal Government, through an Indian Self-Determination Act Title V self- 
governance compact and funding agreement. 


1. Contract Support Costs. 
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This year this Committee led the way in achieving a fundamental policy shift in the 
funding of the contract support costs that we depend upon to carry out our contract obligations to 
IHS. That one decision will have far-reaching positive impacts for our people for years to come. 
For nearly 40 years we have had to divert patient care funding to cover the fixed administrative 
costs that go along with delivering health care across our remote communities. By insisting on 
full payment of those costs in 2014, this Committee has paved the way for expanded health care 
for our members, a population that desperately needs it. 

We at SEARHC salute the Committee for this bold and truly historic action. Thank you 
for your tireless efforts on behalf of Inditm Country. 

While future contract support cost payments have now been addressed, there remains the 
issue of back claims. Our claims have been pending for nine years. Yes. I said nine years . The 
agency would not settle up because it kept hoping the courts would bail it out. But they didn’t, 
and in 2012 the Supreme Court put an end to the litigation. It told the agency to pay up on our 
claims. But nothing has happened. Last July we gave IHS an offer to settle some of our claims. 
Today, 9 months later, it has been radio silence. 

We at SEARHC cannot understand this. The statute and the IHS Manual are perfectly 
clear on how contract support costs were to be calculated. They were also clear that IHS had to 
report to Congress every year on any underpayments. And IHS actually did that: every year IHS 
sent Congress a certified report on the payments due to SEARHC. 

Ideally, Congress would have made a supplemental appropriation to honor our contracts. 
But, IHS never requested a supplemental and so no such appropriation was made. Still, those 
certified reports tell us how much IHS owed SEARHC each year for running the agency’s 
programs. And those are the same reports we used to submit our claims. You would think 
settling up with us would therefore be easy. 

Not so. In an effort that will frankly eheat SEARHC, IHS has now disavowed all of its 
certified reports. Starting from scratch, it has hired an anti-fraud forensic accounting firm — 
never mind that we have had perfect independent audits every year. It has decided our 
contracts are cost-reimbursable contracts, so that if the money was never paid to us, and 
therefore we never spent it, then IHS owes us nothing. 

This is nothing short of a shell game. It is designed just to save the government money 
after losing a Supreme Court case. It is not designed to honor the agency’s legal and trust 
obligations to SEARHC and our member Tribes. It is IHS’s obstinate insistence on this process 
which has stalled our settlement negotiations for so long. 

I see that in the Administration’s Budget Request, IHS has asked for a provision to 
protect it from having to repay the Judgment Fund that will be used to pay our claims. We at 
SEARHC have no problem with this provision — IHS funding is tight enough as it is. But if IHS 
wants this protection, it needs to start settling claims based upon its certified contract support 
cost shortfall reports. We at SEARHC respectfully urge the Committee to add to this provision a 
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requirement that IHS use its certified reports to settle up with SEARHC and the other 200 tribal 
contractors that have claims pending with the agency. 

It is, frankly, ludicrous that we are still waiting to settle up all these old claims when the 
agency has already certified to Congress how much it owes. 

2. Facilities 

Second, we at SEARHC encourage the Committee to invest more in IHS facilities. There 
is a desperate need for facilities funding across Indian Country. As IHS noted in a report to 
Congress on health facilities needs, the average age of IHS-owned facilities is 31 years, three 
times the average age of private health facilities. As of 201 1, IHS had identified a combined 
total need of $8,45 billion in facilities needs across Indian Country. 

For us, our greatest facilities need is at our hospital, which, at 66 years old, is far older 
than the national average. In fact, Mt. Edgecumbe is the oldest facility in Alaska and one of the 
oldest in the United States. Although limited funds prevent us from properly renovating this 
hospital, there is only so much one can do to repair a 66-year-oid hospital that has weathered 
Alaska’s climate. Currently, our hospital has a “conditions index” of 69, a measure of a 
facility’s poor condition. In contrast, in 201 1 the average Cl of all IHS-owned facilities was 81 , 
Our low score translates into numerous problems that pose significant health risks to our patients 
and employees. For instance, the hospital ventilation system has an impact on hospital infection 
rates and cannot be easily or inexpensively upgraded in an older facility like ours. This has a real 
health cost that dwarfs the cost of building repair or replacement. Likewise, our elevators 
frequently break down. When they do our patients cannot be moved, which endangers patient 
lives. 


In 2009, IHS conducted a Deep Look Survey to detennine what it would take to address 
our facility needs. The survey identified $10.3 million in current needs and recognized that 
much of the infrastructure is aging and many departments require remodeling. The deficiencies 
from the Deep Look Survey are entered into the Facilities Engineering Deficiency System 
(FEDS), which the IHS uses to track conditions and costs of IHS and Tribal facilities. Today, 
the FEDS lists the deficiency costs at $1 8 million. However, the total national appropriation for 
M&I in FY 2014 is only $53,6 million. In other words, it would take a third of the total national 
appropriations to update just this one IHS facility, FEDS lists our hospital replacement cost at 
$62 million. Mt. Edgecumbe must either be remodeled soon or replaced, but there are no funds 
to do either. 

These facilities deficiencies need attention. Despite the overwhelming need for facilities 
funding in Indian Country, the facilities funding in the IHS budget essentially stayed flat this 
year, with only a $10 million increase in the Facilities and Environmental Support line and a $1 
million increase in the medical equipment line. In fact, M&I funding per square foot is at a ten 
year low . At this rate, facility needs will continue to far outstrip available funds, desperately 
needed repairs will not get done, and patients at Mt. Edgecumbe will risk more infections and 
have no elevator to take them to the OR. 
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To address these needs, we recommend the Committee do three things: First , the 
Committee should direct IHS to review and reorder the current facilities priority list to ensure 
that facilities needs “are fully and equitably integrated into the health care facility priority 
system.” 25 U.S.C. § 1631(c)(1)(B). The current list fails to meet this standard because the 
current first-come first-served methodology obviously does not reflect actual need. And a 
system that does not prioritize the greatest needs is not equitable. A new system should be 
developed — one that does not relegate hospitals that were not historically on the list to the 
bottom. While we acknowledge the statute also provides for grandfathering the projects 
historically on the priorities list, we believe this system has led to an inequitable and unworkable 
system. The wait for funding on the current priorities list is over 30 years long and does not 
include some projects with the greatest need. Mt. Edgecumbe cannot wait 30 years to be 
renovated or replaced. At this rate, it cannot even wait five. Second , the Committee should 
reopen the Joint Venhire Project. Third , the Committee should direct IHS to create a priority list 
to address the personnel and equipment needs of facilities that are tribally renovated. Pursuant to 
25 U.S.C. § 1 634, Tribes can renovate IHS facilities. After such renovations, the statute 
authorizes IHS to provide staffing and equipment for the newly renovated structure. This is 
similar to the Joint Venture project. The section 1634 initiative needs to get underway. 

3. The Rural Community Hospital Demonstration Program 

Third, SEARHC encourages the Committee to support the extension of the Rural 
Community Hospital Demonstration Program (RCHD). This program allows small rural 
hospitals that are too large to be Critical Access Hospitals to use cost-based reimbursement rates 
for billing Medicare and Medicaid. This project is vitally important to rural hospitals like Mt. 
Edgecumbe, where our costs of providing services are much higher than other areas of the 
country. Without this program, we would experience negative Medicare margins on inpatient 
services. In effect, we would be forced to subsidize the treatment of Medicare eligible patients, 
while other programs do not. 

Thanks to the RCHD program, in 2012 we were able to recover $3.1 million more for 
Medicare patients receiving inpatient services. This translates into care that is closer to home 
and closer to family that in the long run leads to better outcomes and cost savings. 

Without congressional intervention, however, our ability to participate in this program 
will end in 2015. Rural hospitals already face barriers to providing services because of our 
remoteness, which include the difficulty in hiring medical professionals, high costs for 
transporting patients, high costs for shipping goods, and many other costs. The RCHD Program 
significantly eases some of these burdens. We hope that this Committee can ensure that the 
RCHD program continues beyond 2014. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer testimony today on the 201 5 appropriation for the 
Indian Health Service. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you very much. 

Next, Mr. Andy Teuher, Chair and President of the Alaska Na- 
tive Tribal Health Consortium. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

ALASKA NATIVE TRIBAL HEALTH CONSORTIUM 

WITNESS 


ANDY TEUBER 

Mr. Teuber. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Vice Chair McCollum. 

I am the president and chairman of the Alaska Native Tribal 
Health Consortium, which serves 229 tribes across the State of 
Alaska. The State of Alaska, as our Congressman Young stated, is 
a large place to try and do business and particularly difficult to try 
and ensure that the needs of the U.S. or the Nation’s neediest and 
most vulnerable people are being met when transportation and 
communication difficulties exist as they do. 

We would love to welcome you, members of the committee, to 
Alaska to try and see for yourselves precisely what it is that causes 
the challenges that we confront, but we also want to represent 
issues for the entire nation. And so I would ask that my written 
testimony be entered for the record. 

Mr. Calvert. Everyone’s full testimony is entered into the 
record. 

Mr. Teuber. Thank you very much. 

And I will touch on a couple of items that my predecessor Mr. 
Clement in his testimony gave and focus on contract support costs, 
the Village Built Clinic Lease Program, and also the solution that 
he had described on how we might look to reinvest resources to 
keep our facilities online. 

For fiscal year 2015, the IHS budget, we are requesting many of 
the same things that you have heard other witnesses testify today 
about. Contract support costs, restoration of sequestration cuts, the 
IHS advanced appropriations, and for a definition of “Indian,” 
which I think this committee could provide some solution to within 
the Affordable Care Act. 

In addition to those which are covered in my written testimony, 
during my time today I would like to focus on finding the solution 
for Mr. Clement’s issue, the renovation and expansion of existing 
IHS facilities. And while the item was brought up as a matter of 
discussion, I think that we have a solution that we might be able 
to present that would allow this committee to effectively address 
that very issue. 

So according to the IHS 2012 report to Congress on healthcare 
facilities needs, the average age of IHS-owned health facilities is 
over 30 years old and over Vs of IHS hospitals and health centers 
are over 40 years old. This is in contrast to the average age of pri- 
vate sector hospitals, which is in the area of 9 or 10 years. 

As existing facilities age, without renovation or expansion, they 
become increasingly inefficient to operate and costly to maintain. 
In addition, this disrepair often prevents the deployment of new 
technology or medical best practices. 
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So this is a solution that I would like to propose to the committee 
is the reauthorization of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act 
in 2010 amended Section 301 to direct the Secretary of HHS to en- 
sure that the renovation and expansion needs of IHS and travel fa- 
cilities are fully and equitably integrated into the IHS healthcare 
facility priority system and to consult and cooperate with tribes to 
develop innovative approaches to address unmet needs for con- 
struction of health facilities. 

Next on the Village Built Clinic Program, the Village Built, or 
VBCs, are essential to carrying out the Community Health Aide 
Program in the villages of rural Alaska. Community health aides 
are often the only health providers available in rural communities 
and are of critical importance to the Alaska Tribal Health System. 
CHAP practitioners use VBCs to provide CHAP services in all of 
our 200 plus villages. 

The majority of VBC lease payments from IHS have not substan- 
tially increased since 1989, and current funding is not nearly suffi- 
cient to cover inflationary increases and the cost of repair or ren- 
ovation of the facilities needed to keep them in safe condition. 
Under Section 119 of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act, the 
IHS is responsible for operating the CHAP program. Many VBCs 
are struggling to meet operating costs to stay open and maintain 
adequate conditions. Without VBC facilities to provide CHAP serv- 
ices, the CHAP program cannot properly be operated. To ensure 
the continued operation of CHAP program, the IHS has a responsi- 
bility to provide lease payments that cover the actual costs of oper- 
ating. 

For fiscal year 2013 an estimated 4-1/2 million dollars was pro- 
vided for the VBC lease program by IHS as part of the recurring 
base budget. This amount likely only covers a little over 1/3 of the 
full cost of operating VBCs. We request an additional $8 million for 
the operation and funding for the program for fiscal year 2015. We 
would be looking for $15 million for the renovation and expansion 
funds. 

And finally, Mr. Chair, I would like to thank this committee for 
its leadership in addressing the contract support cost issue that 
has hindered tribal health programs for decades. Not only did this 
committee reject the CSC cap that was proposed in fiscal year 2014 
but it saw to it that tribal health programs were finally provided 
the CSC funding they are contractually due. We are pleased to see 
that the administration is now following the guidance provided by 
the committee and requested full funding for IHS contract support 
costs for fiscal year 2015 in the President’s budget request and we 
request that this committee continue its leadership and diligence 
on the issue to fully fund IHS contract support costs in fiscal year 
2015. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

[The statement of Andy Teuber follows:] 
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Testimony of Andy Teuber 

Chairman and President, Alaska Native Tribal Health Consor hum 
President and CEO, Kodiak Area Native Association 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 7, 2014 

My name is Andy Teuber, I am the Chairman and President of the Alaska Native Tribal Health 
Consortium (ANTHC) and President and CEO of the Kodiak Area Native Association (KANA). 
For the fiscal year (FY) 2015 Indian Health Service (IHS) budget we are requesting increased 
funding for Renovation and Expansion of Existing Health Care Facilities, Medical Equipment, 
the Village Built Clinic Lease Program, Sanitation Facilities Construction, Contract Support 
Costs and restoration of sequestration cuts. We are also requesting support for IHS advanced 
appropriations and a fix for the definitions of Indian in the Affordable Care Act. 

ANTHC is a statewide tribal health organization that serves all 229 tribes and over 140,000 
American Indians and Alaska Natives (AI/ANs) in Alaska. ANTHC and Southcentral 
Foundation co-manage the Alaska Native Medical Center, the tertiary care hospital for all 
AI/ANs in Alaska. 

KANA is a non-profit Tribal organization formed in 1966 to provide health and social services to 
AI/ANs in the Kodiak Island Area. The KANA service area includes the City of Kodiak and six 
Alaska Native villages. ANTHC and KANA are both self-governance tribal organizations 
that compact with IHS to provide health services to AI/ANs under the authority of the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, P.L. 93-638. 

We understand that given the current fiscal constraints that the federal government is under, the 
FY 2015 IHS appropriations will not meet all of the needs of tribal health programs, but in my 
testimony I would like to highlight some areas of particular need that have been overlooked in 
the FY 201 5 President’s Budget Request. 

Renovation and Expansion of Existing Health Care Facilities 

According to IHS’ 2012 Report to Congress on health care facilities need, the average age of 
IHS-owned health care facilities is over 30 years and over a third of IHS hospitals and health 
centers are over 40 years old. This is in contrast to the average age of private-sector hospitals, 
which is 9 to 10 years. 

As existing facilities age, without renovation or expansion, they become increasingly inefficient 
to operate and costly to maintain. The age of facilities also negatively impacts the ability of IHS 
and tribal health programs to efficiently and effectively provide healtli care seiwices to AI/ANs in 
overcrowded and outdated facilities. 

fhe estimated cost to complete the 17 inpatient and outpatient facilities currently on the IHS 
planned facilities construction list is $2.5 billion, at the current level of ftinding for IHS 
construction facilities it would take 30 years to complete the existing list. As no funds are 
currently provided to IHS to renovate or expand existing facilities, this leaves many IHS Areas 
that have very old facilities without a way to improve them. 
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Fortunately, the reauthorization of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act (IHCIA) in 2010 (S. 
1790) amended section 301 of IHCIA to direct the Secretary ensure that the “renovation and 
expansion needs of Service and non-Service lactlities...are fully and equitably integrated into” 
the IHS health care facility priority system, and to consult and cooperate with tribes to develop 
innovative approaches to address unmet need for construction of health facilities. 

This Committee can spur IHS to innovation by providing funding for an area distribution fund 
for the renovation and expansion of existing health care facilities. This would provide funding 
for all IHS Areas and also address the dire unmet need to renovate and expand existing IHS and 
tribal health facilities to provide more efficient and better care to AI/ANs throughout Indian 
Country. We request $15 million be provided in FY 2015 to establish an area distribution fund 
for the renovation and expansion of existing health care facilities. 

Medical Equipment 

Current IHS funding levels for medical equipment cover only one-third of the level of need and 
only provide enough funding to replace medical equipment every 18 years. The industry 
standard for patient safety requires medical equipment to be replaced, on average, every six 
years. 

In order to keep medical equipment up to date to ensure patient safety, meet accreditation 
standards and provide the best possible care, tribal health programs have to divert scarce 
resources from other program areas. The Alaska Native Medical Center alone has over $9 
million of unmet need to upgrade medical equipment. We request a $5 million increase in FY 
2015 for IHS medical equipment to ensure that IHS and tribal health programs can acquire and 
maintain adequate medical equipment without needing to take-away from other programs. 

Village Built Clinic Lease Program 

Village Built Clinics (VBCs) are essential to carrying out the Community Health Aide Program 
(CHAP) in the villages in rural Alaska. Community health aides are often the only health 
providers available in rural communities and are critical to the Alaska Tribal Health System. 
CHAP practitioners use VBCs to provide CHAP services in the villages. The majority of VBC 
lease payments from IHS have not substantially increased since 1989 and current funding is not 
nearly sufficient to cover inflationary increases and the cost of repair and renovation of the 
facilities needed to keep them in a safe condition. 

Under section 119 of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act, the IHS is responsible for 
operating the CHAP program. Many VBCs are struggling to meet operating costs to stay open 
and maintain adequate conditions. Without VBC facilities to provide CHAP services, the 
CHAP program cannot be properly operated. To ensure the continued operation of the CHAP 
program, the IHS has a responsibility to provide lease payments that cover the actual cost of 
operating VBCs. 

For FY 2013 an estimated $4.5 million was provided for the VBC lease program by IHS as part 
of the recurring base budget. This amount likely only covers a little over one-third of the full 
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cost of operating VBC and we request an additional $8 million for VBCs that is needed to fully 
fund the operating cost of VBC for FY 2015. 

Sanitation Facilities Construction 

Sanitation facilities play a critical role in the health of our communities. Babies in communities 
without adequate sanitation are 1 1 times more likely to be hospitalized for respiratory infections 
and 5 times more likely to be hospitalized for skin infections. In villages with very limited water 
service, one in three infants requires hospitalization each year for lower respiratory tract 
infection. In Alaska alone we have over $800 million in unmet need for sanitation facilities 
construction. Despite the enormous, growing unmet need and the significant health benefits 
derived from sanitation facilities the funding for IHS sanitation facilities construction has 
actually decreased since FY 2012. We request an increase of at least $5 million for IHS 
sanitation facility construction in FY 2015. 

Contract Support Costs 

I would like to thank this Committee for its leadership in addressing the contract support cost 
(CSC) issue that has hindered tribal health programs for decades. Not only did this Committee 
reject the CSC “cap” that was proposed for FY 2014, but it saw to it that tribal health programs 
were finally provided the CSC funding they are contractually due. We are pleased to see that the 
administration has now followed the guidance provided by this Committee and requested full 
funding for IHS CSC in FY 2015 in the PBR. We request that this Committee continue its 
leadership on this issue and fully fund IHS CSC in FY 201 5. 

Restoration of Seouestration Cuts 

The IHS was the only federal health program that was subject to full sequestration in FY 2013, 
with $220 million cut from its budget. Due to the sequestration, many tribal health programs had 
to reduce staff, reduce patient visits and delay medical procedures. IHS and tribal health 
programs still have not fully recovered from the cuts made due to sequestration. There are ten 
IHS budget line items that under the FY 201 5 PBR would receive less funding then they received 
in FY 2012: Alcohol & Substance Abuse, Community Health Representatives, Immunizations, 
Urban Heath, Indian Health Professions, Tribal Management, Direct Operations, Self- 
Governance, Maintenance & Improvement and Sanitation Facilities Construction. 

The PBR for FY 2015 requested $63 million for medical inflation for IHS, but left out any 
request for increased appropriations for non-medical inflation, population growth and the 
majority of increased pay costs. The Veterans Health Administration, the only other federal 
program that provides direct health services, was fully exempt from sequestration. The FY 201 5 
IHS budget should receive an additional $220 million over the PBR to restore the cuts made due 
to sequestration that can be used to pay for non-medical inflation, population growth and 
increased pay costs. 

IHS Advanced Appropriations 

Timely receipt of appropriations is essential for IHS and tribal health programs so that they can 
properly plan and manage care for AFANs. If funding is not timely, it can significantly hamper 
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IHS and tribal health care providers in budgeting, recruitment, retention, provision of services, 
facility maintenance and construction efforts. 

The sixteen-day government shutdown that began FY 2014 put many tribal health programs in 
dire financial situations due to the fact that they received no federal funding during the 
shutdown. If IHS were provided advanced funding this problem would have been avoided, as 
IHS would have had its funding allocated a year in advance. 

The government shutdown merely highlighted an IHS funding problem that already existed — 
even before the shutdown tribal programs were having difficulties properly planning for the FY 
due to the lateness of final appropriation bills being passed. There has been only one year since 
FY 1998 when the Interior, Environment and Related Agencies appropriations bill has been 
enacted by the beginning of the fiscal year. 

The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs held a hearing on April 4, 2014 on S. 1570 which 
would provide advance appropriations to IHS. Passage of S. 1570 would resolve the funding 
uncertainty of IHS and tribal health programs, and allow them to more efficiently and effectively 
manage their budgets to maintain health services and continuity of care for AI/ANs. The 
Veterans Administration was granted authority to receive advance appropriations in 2010. We 
hope that this Committee would be supportive of any bill that would provide IHS with advanced 
appropriations, whether that be S, 1570 or other similar legislation. 

Fix for Definition of Indian 

The Affordable Care Act (ACA) includes a number of Indian-specific provisions that were 
intended to give AI/ANs the benefits of ACA while accounting for the unique Indian health care 
system. These Indian-specific provisions allow “Indians” the benefit of monthly enrollment and 
cost-sharing exemptions in qualified health plans, as well as an exemption from the individual 
mandate tax penalty. 

Unfortunately, the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) unnecessarily, and we 
believe incorrectly, narrowly construed the definition of “Indian” that was included in sections 
1311, 1402, and 1501 of ACA, so that it only includes members of federally recognized tribes. 
Neither the statutory language nor legislative history indicates that Congress intended to limit the 
definition of “Indian” in such a way. In tact, HHS’ interpretation is inconsistent with already 
existing regulations in place for IHS and the Centers for Medicaid and Medicare Services used to 
determine who is eligible as an Indian for federal health programs. 

HHS’ narrow interpretation is particularly troubling in Alaska, where many AI/ANs will not 
meet this narrow definition. One of the easiest, and likely primary, ways an Alaska Native 
would validate that they are a member of a federally recognized tribe under the ACA would be 
by proving shareholder status in a Alaska Native Corporation (ANC), but many Alaska Natives 
are not ANC shareholders as they were bom after the enactment of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act and the issuance of original shares in ANCs in 1971. We request this Committee 
support any method available for clarifying that the definitions of Indian in ACA was meant to 
include AI/ANs who are eligible for IHS services. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. And thank you all for your testimony. 
And we will have just a comment from me. 

Obviously, contract health support costs is a big deal. We were 
happy to resolve this last Congress as far as what we are going to 
do from this point forward. Obviously I think the administration, 
I do not know what they are spending in trying to — I have got a 
feeling the administration is spending a lot of money trying to not 
make a deal. I think they might be much better off if they sat down 
with Dr. Roubideaux and others and met with the individual tribes 
to get these things worked out. And I do not think there is any dis- 
agreement with anybody here that they need to do that. If there 
is a dispute about the cost, they need to resolve that but it seems 
like they have plenty of time to do that. So certainly I think we 
would all agree that this is something that needs to occur. With 
that, are there any additional questions? 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Calvert. Yes. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. 

First off, thank you for your testimony on the salmon and the ne- 
gotiations and having the right people at the table. Negotiating 
with Canada about fish is very, very important. We have different 
issues in the northland but we also have to go toe to toe or head 
to head with our Canadian brothers and sisters every once in a 
while, so thank you for your comments on that. 

Mr. Smith, we do look at your full testimony because I am going 
to ask these two gentlemen a question based on telecommuni- 
cations. 

I know a lot of quality rural healthcare is provided with up- 
graded telecommunications — good cameras linking to hospitals and 
that. You can speak on behalf of probably Alaska — maybe you can 
speak on other parts of the country that you are doing some of 
that. 

Mr. Smith is just asking for $250,000 just to close the loop on 
his reservation for better telecommunications. He points out, if he 
is correct — and I am sure you are, sir — that is 29 percent of the 
total budget for telecommunications. So I know there is money in 
ag for rural telecommunications. 

I have heard from Leech Lake about telecommunications needs 
as well. It is really a hodgepodge putting this together. Could you 
tell me as we talk about upgrading our schools, we also need to 
talk about upgrading our healthcare facilities like telecommuni- 
cations. Maybe Alaska has a leg up on it because you started out 
in the days of kind of communicating with radio, so maybe you are 
far more advanced in using telecommunications for healthcare. 

Mr. Teuber. Thank you for your question. Speaking on behalf of 
the Alaska Native Tribal Health Consortium, which really works 
with tribes and tribal organizations across the state to ensure that 
distance delivery for telemedicine and telehealth care services is 
made possible, oftentimes the ability to have a provider in one of 
our village communities is not there. You cannot have a dentist or 
a doctor that will serve as a resident of a community. And so dis- 
tance delivery really becomes essential. 

And we have employed technology that allows for that to occur 
but it is technology that is predicated on the assurance that those 
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broadband connections exist. And while technology continues to im- 
prove that allows for decreased bandwidth to make effective 
videoconferencing and other services usable, the importance of en- 
suring the funding for the subsidized connections is there. 

And I would say that for other parts of the state because the pro- 
gram really was not designed exclusively for the rural parts of the 
Nation but also for the urban part, that that subsidy is extremely 
important to ensure that for education and healthcare both, that 
that broadband connection or conductivity continues to exist. We 
have in the areas of healthcare proprietary technology that allows 
for the operation of telemedicine and telehealth, so both on the be- 
havioral health side and on the actual primary or ambulatory care 
side. So I am happy to describe for the benefit of the committee 
through written correspondence additional information that might 
help you. 

Ms. McCollum. That would be great. Mr. Chair, the VA is doing 
that a lot with mental health. I saw in rural North Dakota and 
South Dakota and working with Sanford medical how they use 
some of the cameras and equipment available. They either let 
somebody know that they need to see a specialist right away. 
Sometimes the specialist can provide triage while they are moving 
forward. So I just think it is good for our kids, it is good for our 
health, and we should figure out a way to do that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Calvert, real quick. 

Mr. Calvert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. I really want to thank you for your comments about 
how you guys thought you had this resolved and contract supports 
for somebody in that system is spending a lot of money not to get 
this thing done. The only thing the Federal Government and IHS 
have done is make some attorneys really happy because, boy, they 
are sitting down, they are really going at this. 

And the last thing I want to say is I would like to invite you or 
anybody when I get this meeting set up by Dr. Roubideaux that if 
somebody in this system here could go out there and actually hear 
what we are going through with Dr. Roubideaux, that would give 
you guys a real insight. 

Mr. Calvert. I appreciate that. I will see if we can do that. But 
we need to get this thing resolved. 

With that, this panel is released. Thank you very much. Appre- 
ciate it. 

The next panel is going to be Ms. Donna Galbreath, President of 
the Southcentral Foundation; Ms. Patty Brown-Schwalenberg, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Chugach Regional Resources Commission; 
Ms. Angela Cox, Vice President of the Arctic Slope Native Associa- 
tion; and Ms. Elsie Sampson Vaden, Self-Governance Coordinator 
for the Norton Sound Health Corporation. 

Everybody, thank you for attending. And in case you have not 
heard, we are trying to stay within the 5-minute rule. So when the 
little green light is on, you are great, but when that little yellow 
light is on, that means we have 1 minute remaining. And the red 
light means we are done. 
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I am going to recognize Donna Galbreath first, President of 
Southcentral Foundation. 

Ms. Galbreath. Hi. 

Mr. Calvert. Hi. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

SOUTHCENTRAL FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 


DONNA GALBREATH 

Ms. Galbreath. Hi. I am Donna Galbreath and I am actually 
the medical director for quality assurance for Southcentral Founda- 
tion I am testifying on behalf. 

SCF is a tribal organization that provides medical, dental, op- 
tometry, behavioral health, substance abuse treatment, and ter- 
tiary OB/GYN and pediatrics for about 120,000 Alaska Native 
American Indian people who live in Alaska. I am really excited to 
tell you that, thanks to the efforts of this committee, our Mat-Su 
Clinic is now open and we just received the staffing funding packet 
last week. So we are really excited to get that clinic fully staffed. 
It is quite an opportunity. Since we have opened our clinic less 
than 2 years ago, the population that we served at that clinic has 
increased by 60 percent. 

I also want to thank the committee for helping us successfully 
defeat the administration’s proposal last year to cap contract sup- 
port costs. These costs go to pay for health insurance for our em- 
ployees, employee technicians, accountants, attorneys, human re- 
sources, all the costs that go into administrative costs for running 
a successful healthcare system. We hope IHS’s funds that are 
promised to fund these costs in 2014 come through. And we will 
not have to deduct these costs from services we are already pro- 
viding, as other people have already said. 

However, if IHS only continues to pay a portion of our contracts, 
we will never be able to keep pace with the needs of our expanding 
population to provide competitive salaries to recruit and maintain 
talented healthcare professionals and to provide high-quality care 
for what our people deserve. Just in Anchorage alone, our popu- 
lation increases to the point that every year we could hire a full 
team of healthcare providers to satisfy that need. So our needs are 
continuing to increase. 

This is not a small issue. Our claims which are unresolved ex- 
ceed $200 million. We are way overdue to settle this. IHS needs to 
settle these claims. IHS knows about this. It is very simple math 
actually. They know what they owe us, they know what they paid 
us, and they know what they have not paid us. We do not need ex- 
pensive audits. We do not need to have request for documentation 
all the time, and we do not need to go into renegotiation on what 
they are going to reach us because we reached these agreements 
15 years ago and they were good faith agreements. We want to ask 
this committee to take whatever measures you can to see that our 
claims are fully resolved this year. 
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As for current appropriations, we encourage the committee to 
focus primarily on general program increases. In prior years, the 
increases have heen mainly with contract health services, which is 
very, very important and I understand that, but you cannot ignore 
the rest of the programs at all, especially for tribal organizations 
that provide direct services like Southcentral Foundation does. 

Priorities should also be placed on overcoming the 2 years of se- 
questration that have occurred. And the reason that I say 2 years 
is because last year’s increases were diverted by Indian Health 
Service to cover contract support cost shortfalls. These increases to 
general funds should also take into account inflation, population 
growth, dental services, mental health, and health education pro- 
grams. These accounts were significantly impacted by sequestra- 
tion and have not been restored. 

To summarize, SCF requests continued full funding for our con- 
tracts, resolution of our issues with Indian Health Service, and 
that the appropriation focus on the general program increases. 

I want to thank you again for all the support that you have pro- 
vided us and I want to thank you for allowing me to testify on be- 
half of Southcentral Foundation and the people we serve. Thank 
you. 

[The statement of Donna Galbreath follows:] 
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Hearing Before the House Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, 
AND Related Agencies on the FY 2015 President’s Budget Request 
April 7,2013 

Testimony of Dr. Donna Galbreath 
Medical Director - Quality Assurance 
Southcentral Foundation 


My name is Donna Galbreath and I am the Medical Director for Quality Assurance at the 
Southcentral Foundation. SCF is a tribal organization that compacts with the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services under Title V of the Indian Self-Determination Act. Under SCF’s compact 
we carry out various Indian Health Service programs across our region. SCF acts pursuant to 
tribal authority granted by Cook Inlet Region, Inc., an Alaska Native regional corporation 
designated by Congress as an Indian Tribe for purposes of Indian Self-Determination Act 
activities. 

For more than 25 years SCF has can ied out IHS programs under Indian Self- 
Determination Act agreements. In accordance with its self-governance compact with the IHS, 
SCF currently provides medical, dental, optometry, behavioral health and substance abuse 
treatment services to over 45,000 Alaska Native and American Indian beneficiaries living within 
the Municipality of Anchorage, the Matanuska-Susitna Borough to the north, and nearby 
villages. SCF also provides services to an additional 13,000 residents of 55 rural Alaska villages 
covering an area exceeding 100,000 square miles. Finally, SCF provides statewide tertiary 
OB/GYN and pediatric services for 1 10,000 Alaska Native people. To administer and deliver 
these critical healthcare services, SCF employs over 1 ,400 people. 

SCF requests that in FY 20 1 5 Congress ( 1 ) continue to ensure full funding of our contracts; (2) 
facilitate the swift and fair resolution of all outstanding contract support cost claims; and (3) 
increase amounts for general programs (not CHS) to account for population growth and inflation 
and to reverse the negative impacts of sequestration. 


* * * 

I would to begin by extending a heartfelt thank you to the Committee for its hard work in 
ensuring all Tribes, including, SCF received the final tranche of the staffing packages they were 
promised years ago as part of the joint venture facility construction demonstration project. This 
year SCF is receiving $1 1 million to complete staffing of our new Mat-Su Valley Clinic. In an 
environment of severe financial constraints, we recognize the heroic efforts that went into 
securing this increase. On behalf of all of the Native American people we serve, thank you. 

Our FY 2014 funds have just arrived this past week, which will allow us to begin hiring 110 new 
positions. Our total requirement is 163 positions, and we hope that in the coming years the 
remainder of these positions will be hired with Clinic revenues from Medicare, Medicaid and 
privates insurance plans. 
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These new positions include: 10 new employees for behavioral services; 3.5 new positions for 
elder services; 2.5 traditional healing professionals; 5 finance professionals; 3 1 .5 employees for 
primary care expansion, podiatry, OB-Gyn, nurses and mid-wives; 12.5 new positions for 
pharmacy, lab, radiology; 4 new pediatricians; 8 chiropractors or massage therapists; 10 
employees for the wellness center, exercise, physical & occupational therapy, and health 
education; 9 new positions for home health, care coordination & other home-based services; 4 
positions for audiology; 1 1 new employees for optometry; 3 1 new dental professionals; 1 IT 
employee; 3 new employees for facilities maintenance, couriers; 4 new security positions; 1 1 
new professionals for HR, training, QA, compliance, data services, improvement, research 
support; and 2 new administrators. We look forward to these new hires and are very excited 
about finally being able to elevate our level of services for the growing Mat-Su Valley Native 
population. 


4c >): )(: 

1 would also like to thank the Committee for its tireless and ultimately successful efforts, not 
only to defeat the Administration’s proposal last year to cap payments for our contract support 
costs, but to open the door to fully fund our compact with IHS. When we operate IHS programs, 
we have overhead. We have insurance costs, payroll technicians, accountants, human resources 
people — the list goes on and on. The government reviews and approves these costs — but then, 
IHS will not pay them. And when that happens, service funds are robbed to make up the 
difference. 

Our experience with delayed funding of the Mat-Su valley clinic illustrates what happens when 
funds are not paid, but also what happens once they are. Due to the delay in the funds IHS 
promised, our Dental Clinic did not open until late August and our Behavioral Health Services 
for children could not begin until October. As these delays exemplify, when Tribes do not get 
paid, there is a real impact on health care. This impact was exacerbated last year by the 
sequester, which further reduced our funding by $5 million. If the IHS continues to only pay a 
portion of our contracts, we will never be able to keep pace with the needs of our ever-growing 
population, to provide salaries that are competitive, to recruit and maintain talented health care 
professionals, and to provide the high-quality care our people deserve. 

* * * 

While I am discussing contract support costs, I should also mention the agency’s failure to 
promptly resolve our prior year claims, which now exceed over $200 million. As I explained last 
year, the impact of not funding contract support costs was fewer health care services and fewer 
collections from Medicare, Medicaid and private insurers, all of which impacted our ability to 
meet the health care needs of our people. 

The time is long overdue to settle up our claims, and the way forward is easy. IHS has very 
accurate reports on its calculations each year of what it owed us, what it paid us, and what it 
failed to pay us. It is all there in black and white. IHS just needs to honor those certified reports 
and settle the claims. Instead, we have faced document demands and request to rejustify 
agreements that were reached 15 years ago. SCF asks the Committee to take whatever measures 
it can to see to it that our claims are finally resolved this year. 
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As for appropriations levels, we encourage the Committee to refocus attention on general 
program increases. In years past, contract health (PRC) has received the lion’s share of 
increases, and while CHS is important, it is not more important than other portions of the budget, 
especially for tribal organizations like us that mostly provide direct care services. 

Priority should be placed on reversing two years of sequester cuts (two years, because last year’s 
increases were diverted by IHS to cover contract support cost shortfalls). Additional focus 
.should also be paid to inflation, population growth, dental services, mental health, and health 
education program funds. These accounts were significantly impacted by the sequester and have 
not yet been restored. 


* * 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Southcentral Foundation and the 58,000 
Native American people we serve. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Thank you for your testimony. 

Next, Ms. Patty Brown-Schwalenherg, Executive Director, Chu- 
gach Regional Resources Commission. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

CHUGACH REGIONAL RESOURCES COMMISSION 

WITNESS 

PATTY BROWN-SCHWALENBERG 

Ms. Brown-Schwalenberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you to the Committee for holding hearings. I think it 
is really important for the native voices to be heard, and this op- 
portunity is, I feel, very valuable. So I appreciate that on behalf of 
my colleagues and I. 

The Chugach Regional Resources Commission is an intertribal 
fish and wildlife commission based in south-central Alaska, so we 
serve the 7 tribes of the Chugach region in Prince William Sound 
and Lower Cook Inlet dealing strictly with natural resource issues, 
subsistence, marine animals, migratory birds, that sort of thing. 

So I wanted to testify today on two parts of the Interior budget. 
One is the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the other one is the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

So the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under the Trust Natural Re- 
sources Management, there was a decrease in the natural re- 
sources sub activity by $76,000 and a decrease in fish and wildlife 
and parks by $246,000. And these were just diverted to other sub- 
accounts. And it is really difficult to get funding for natural re- 
source management anywhere, states, tribes, whatever. So if we 
could possibly bolster that program back up and at least replace 
the money that was taken, it would be nice to even get an increase, 
but we know the battle when you are reviewing the budget, so we 
would really like to get that money back to where it was. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service budget has $46.9 million in their 
budget and it is a $166,000 increase over 2014 and a $71.7 million 
increase for Resource Management. So our relationship with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service is that we handle the spring and summer 
subsistence harvest of migratory birds for the State of Alaska for 
the rural communities. We have been funded through the Fish and 
Wildlife Service budget for about $1 million a year since the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act was amended back in the late ’90s. And that 
funding has steadily decreased. We are around about 700,000. And 
that funding is not specifically identified for the Alaska Migratory 
Bird Co-Management Council, so we are basically dependent upon 
the goodwill of the Region 7 directorate to decide if we were going 
to get funding or not. So it would be our request that some of that 
increase for resource management be diverted to the Alaska Migra- 
tory Bird Co-Management Council in Region 7. 

I, along with the rest of the tribal people that have been testi- 
fying, support the fully funding of contract support, and we would 
like to thank you for the support we have gotten in the past for 
the work that we do at the Chugach Regional Resources Commis- 
sion. In addition to the migratory bird management and marine 
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mammal activities, we also have worked on tribal natural re- 
sources curriculum development with the University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
and the Native American Fish and Wildlife Society. So we are able 
to put these curricula in place at the K through 12 level and we 
have piloted the program in the Chugach region. So we are work- 
ing to try to institute that. So what it does is it takes traditional 
knowledge and partners it with science so it will hopefully encour- 
age more young people to pursue higher education degrees in the 
natural sciences. 

Also, we are looking at climate adaptation planning with the as- 
sistance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs funding. And our stellar 
program, the Alutiiq Pride Shellfish Hatchery, has been doing some 
groundbreaking work in the culture of clams, other shellfish, and 
red king crab and blue king crab. So we are working with many 
partners on that project in the Kodiak area and in the Aleutian 
Pribilof Islands. They have not been able to harvest crab for over 
20 years, so we were trying to figure out what happens to the 
crabs, where they go when they are born, and if there is any way 
that we might be able to figure out why that population is not re- 
turning and maybe enhance the population, maybe not in my life- 
time. It may be in 10 years or so. Anyway, so that is one of the 
exciting things that we have been working on. 

So just in closing, I thank you for the funding that we have re- 
ceived in the past, the $410,000. I would urge you to sustain that 
funding in the BIA’s 2015 budget and again increase the funding 
for the BIA’s Trust Natural Resource Management programs and 
discourage the BIA from decreasing funding for sub activities like 
natural resources and fish, wildlife, and parks. 

We also urge the Subcommittee to support the President’s re- 
quest for increased funding for Fish and Wildlife Service but to 
again designate $1 million of the proposed increase to the Alaska 
Migratory Bird Co-Management Council and support the adminis- 
tration’s proposal to fully fund the contract support costs. 

So thank you for the opportunity to provide this information and 
it is an honor to be here. And I would like to thank you again. 

[The statement of Patty Brown-Schwalenberg follows:] 
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Testimony of 

PATTY BROWN-SCHWALENBERG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Chugach Regional Resources Commission 
House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
ON THE FY2014 BUDGET 
APRIL 7, 2014 

As Executive Director of the Chugach Regional Resources Commission (“CRRC”), 
located in Alaska, I am pleased to submit this testimony reflecting the needs, concerns and 
requests of CRRC regarding the proposed FY 2015 Budget. As is everyone, we are aware of the 
ongoing economic problems in the United States, and the growing concern over the federal 
deficit. While the government is trimming its spending, the federal government must still fulfill 
its legal and contractual spending obligations. The Bureau of Indian Affairs not only has a legal 
and contractual obligation to provide funding for the CRRC, but the CRRC is able to translate 
this funding into real economic opportunity for those living in the small Alaska Native villages 
located in Prince William Sound and Lower Cook Inlet. 

We have reviewed the President’s FY 2015 Budget and we are once again pleased that 
the BIA has recognized the importance of natural resource funding for CRRC and has requested 
$41 0,000 for CRRC in tribal management and development in FY 2015. We urge the 
Subcommittee to support this funding and include it in the final bill along with the full amount 
needed for contract support. 

We describe first, our specific requests and recommendations on the budget, and then 
why these are so important to us and the Alaska Native Villages and their members who we 
serve. 


1. Budget Requests and Recommendations. 

CRRC funding . Again, we are very pleased that the BTA has recognized the importance 
of natural resource funding for CRRC and has requested $410,000 for CRRC in FY 2015 as part 
of the Trust-Natural Resources program. Tribal Management/Development subactivity. In its 
FY 2015 Budget Justification, the BIA recognized CRRC’s role in developing the capabilities of 
its member Alaska Native Villages to better facilitate their active participation in resource use 
and allocation issues in Alaska. We urge the Subcommittee to include CRRC funding as 
proposed by the BIA. 

BIA Trust-Natural Resources Management . The President’s overall budget for the BIA’s 
Trust - Natural Resources Management programs would not increase at all. Rather, it would 
decrease the Natural Resources subactivity by $76,000 and decrease the Fish, Wildlife and Parks 
subactivity by $246,000, both from internal transfers. We do not support these decreases to 
those programs and encourage the Subcommittee to bolster the funding for BIA’s Trust - Natural 
Resources Management programs in the final bill and discourage the BIA from decreasing its 
funding for the Natural Resources and the Fish, Wildlife and Parks subactivities. 
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U.S. Fish & Wildlife . In contrast to the budget request for the BIA, the President is 
proposing a significant increase to the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service budget. Currently, Tribes in 
Alaska manage migratory birds through the Alaska Migratory Bird Co-Management Council 
(AMBCC), a regulatory body comprised of state, federal and Native representatives who develop 
regulations for the spring-summer harvest of migratory birds for subsistence. The funding for 
this management program is provided and administered by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service; 
however, this funding is discretionary: it is provided by decision of the Region 7 Regional 
Director on an annual basis. Tribes have neither a say on how much funding should be allocated 
to the AMBCC nor notice on how much funding will be allocated. Although the Regional 
Director has remained committed to funding the AMBCC, the total amount of funding has been 
inadequate to permit the AMBCC to address all of the migratory bird issues. In addition, over 
the last few years, funding for AMBCC has decreased from $ 1 million to approximately 
$700,000. Although the FWS budget request for Migratory Bird Management is $46.9 million (a 
$166,000 increase over FY 2014), the President’s budget requests an increase of $71.7 million 
over the 2014 level for Resource Management, FWS’s principal operating account. We request 
that $1 million of the proposed increase to the USFWS budget for Resource Management be 
directed to the Alaska Migratory Bird Co-Management Council. 

New Financial Management System (FBMSi . In FY 2013, the Department of the Interior 
changed its financial system from the Federal Financial Systems (FFS) to the Financial and 
Business Management System (FBMS), thereby moving payment management of awards to a 
government-wide system. Because agency staff are not as familiar with the new system, 
however, CRRC continues to experience funding delays. For example, we have received our 
BIA and U.S. Fish and Wildlife funds in February, but these were only partial amounts. These 
delays inhibit our ability to pay those we employ and to implement the programs described 
below. We encourage Congress to ensure that these agencies have adequate funds for training 
their staff on the new financial management system and to emphasize the importance of well- 
trained agency personnel in avoiding further delays in payment. 

Contract Support Costs . We support the Administration’s proposal to fully fund contract 
support costs for Tribes for FY 2015. These payments are necessary for Tribes to administer 
their self-governance contracts and for the United States to fully honor contracts and agreements 
made under the Indian Self-Determination Act. We urge the Subcommittee to support this 
funding and include it in the final bill. 

2. CRRC’s Budget Request Justification 

The importance of adequate fimding for these programs is based on the following. 

Chugach Regional Resource Commission History and Purpose. CRRC is a non-profit 
coalition of Alaska Native Tribes, organized in 1984 by the seven Tribes located in Prince 
William Sound and Lower Cook Inlet in South-central Alaska: Tatitlek Village IRA Council, 
Chenega IRA Council, Port Graham Village Council, Nanwalek IRA Council, Native Village of 
Eyak, Qutekeak Native Tribe, and Valdez Native Tribe. CRRC was created to address 
environmental and natural resources issues and to develop culturally-sensitive economic projects 
at the community level to support the sustainable development of the region’s natural resources. 
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The Native Villages’ action to create a separate entity demonstrates the level of concern and 
importance they hold for environmental and natural resource management and protection - the 
creation of CRRC ensured that natural resource and environmental issues received sufficient 
attention and focused funding. The BIA, in its FY 2015 Budget Justification, summarizes 
CRRC’s work, stating: 

Initially, the emphasis of the CRRC natural resource program was on the 
development of fisheries projects that would provide either an economic base for 
a village or create economic opportunities for tribal members. In FY 1 996, CRRC 
initiated a natural resource management program with the objective of 
establishing natural resource management capabilities in the villages to facilitate 
their active participation in resource use and allocation issues that affect the tribes 
and their members. The success of these programs from both an economic and a 
social standpoint have made them an integral part of overall tribal development. 

Through its many important programs, CRRC has provided employment for up to 35 
Native people in the Chugach Region annually - an area that faces high levels of unemployment 
- through programs that conserve and restore our natural resources. 

An investment in CRRC has been translated into real economic opportunities, savings 
and community investments that have a great impact on the Chugach region. Our employees are 
able to earn a living to support their families, thereby removing them from the rolls of people 
needing .state and federal support. In turn, they are able to reinvest in the community, supporting 
the employment and opportunities of other families. Our programs, as well, support future 
economic and commercial opportunities for the region - protecting and developing our shellfish 
and other natural resources. 

Programs . CRRC has leveraged its $410,000 from BIA into almost $2 million annually 
to support its several community-based programs. Specifically, the $41 0,000 base funding 
provided through BIA appropriation has allowed CRRC to maintain core administrative 
operations, and seek specific projects funding from other sources such as the Administration for 
Native Americans, the State of Alaska, Bureau of Indian Affairs, the U.S. Forest Service, the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, the U.S. Department of Education, the Exxon Valdez Oil Spill 
Trustee Coimcil, the North Pacific Research Board and various foundations. This diverse 
funding pool has enabled CRRC to develop and operate several important programs that provide 
vital services, valuable products, and necessary employment and commercial opportunities. 

These programs include: 

Alutiiq Pride Shellfish Hatchery. The Alutiiq Pride Shellfish Hatchery is the only 
shellfish hatchery in the State of Alaska. The 20,000 square foot shellfish hatchery is located in 
Seward, Alaska, and houses shellfish seed, brood stock and algae production facilities. Alutiiq 
Pride is undertaking a hatchery nursery operation, as well as grow-out operation research to 
adapt mariculture techniques for the Alaskan Shellfish industry. The Hatchery is also conducting 
scientific research on blue and red king crab as part of a larger federally-sponsored program. 
Alutiiq Pride has already been successful in culturing geodiick, oyster, littleneck clam, and razor 
clam species and is currently working on sea cucumbers. This research has the potential to 
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greatly increase commercial opportunities for the region in the future. Alutiiq Pride’s activities 
are especially important for our region considering it is the only shellfish hatchery in the state, 
and therefore the only organization in Alaska that can carry out this research and production. 

Natural resource curriculum development. Partnering with the University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks, and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, CRRC has developed and 
implemented a model curriculum in natural resource management for Alaska Native students. 
This curriculum integrates traditional knowledge with Western science. The goal of the program 
is to encourage more Native students to pursue careers in the sciences. In addition, we are 
working with the Native American Fish & Wildlife Society and Tribes across the country 
(including Alaska) to develop a university level textbook to accompany these courses. 

We have also completed a K-I2 Science Curriculum for Alaska students that integrates 
Indigenous knowledge with western science. This curriculum is being piloted in various villages 
in Alaska and a thorough evaluation process will ensure its success in other schools in Alaska. 

Alaska Migratory Bird Co-Management Council. CRRC is a member of the Council 
responsible for setting regulations governing the spring harvest of migratory birds for Alaska 
Natives, as well as conducting harvest surveys and various research projects on migratory birds 
of conservation concern. Our participation in this state-wide body ensures the legal harvest of 
migratory birds by indigenous subsistence hunters in the Chugach Region. 

Climate change adaptation planning. With assistance from Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
climate change funding, CRRC has begun a climate change program currently focusing on 
adaptation planning. Few Alaska Native Tribes or Alaska Native organizations have climate 
change programs and limited access to financial resources for climate change inhibits their active 
participation in national climate change discussions. We anticipate that CRRC can assist in 
facilitating greater participation by Alaska Native Tribes through this program. In addition, the 
Alutiiq Pride Shellfish Flatchery is parmering with the National Marine Fisheries Service-Alaska 
Ocean Observing System to monitor nearshore marine conditions near Seward. Alutiiq Pride has 
the only “Burkolator” - an instrument measuring the partial pressure of C02 and, accordingly, 
ocean acidification - installed in Alaska. Because marine larval species are highly sensitive to 
pH changes, this instrument will allow Alutiiq Pride to detect changes in ocean acidity due to 
climate change that may inhibit shellfish growth. 

Conclusion 

We urge Congress to sustain the $410,000 included in the BIA’s FY 2015 budget for 
CRRC. We further ask that the Subcommittee bolster its funding for the BIA’s Trust Natural 
Resources Management programs and discourage the BIA from decreasing funding for 
subactivities like Natural Resources and Fish, Wildlife and Parks. And we urge the 
Subcommittee to support the President’s requests for increased funding for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, but to designate $1 million of the proposed increase to the USFWS budget for 
the Alaska Migratory Bird Co-Management Council. We also urge Congress to support 
Administration’s proposal to fully fund contract support costs. We appreciate the opportunity to 
submit this important testimony. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentlelady for her testimony. 
Next, Ms. Angela Cox. 


Monday, April 7, 2014. 

ARCTIC SLOPE NATIVE ASSOCIATION 
WITNESS 


ANGELA COX 

Ms. Cox. [Speaking native language.] 

Good afternoon. Honorable Chair and Members of the Sub- 
committee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you 
today regarding the fiscal year 2015 budget for the Indian Health 
Service. My name is Angela Cox. I am Inupiaq from the northern- 
most tribe in the United States, and I serve as the vice president 
of administration for Arctic Slope Native Association in Barrow, 
Alaska. 

We are proud to report the opening of our new hospital in Bar- 
row has been a great success, happening on time and on budget. 
We can now provide more specialty services like CT scans and 
physical therapy on location and without the need to send our pa- 
tients across the state to access these services. Additionally, we are 
expanding our use of telemedicine and have developed a home 
model for primary care services so that the people we serve no 
longer have to leave their communities to obtain the basic 
healthcare they deserve. 

We are proud of these achievements and know we could not have 
done it without the contributions we received from this committee. 
For these reasons, we cannot thank you enough. 

I would also like to thank the Committee for making full funding 
of contract support costs a reality. On that topic, we are fortunate 
to be one of the few tribes that have resolved our pending claims 
for underpayments of these costs in prior years. However, we had 
to wage a decade-long litigation battle against the Indian Health 
Service to get there, including three Court of Appeals decisions, a 
Supreme Court ruling, and 18 months of intense and costly nego- 
tiations. We hope the IHS changes its policies, becomes more trans- 
parent and willing to share data with the tribes, and pay the 
money and does so on time so tribes never again have to deal with 
the expense and delay of a legal battle simply to receive what we 
were promised in the first place. 

To help facilitate this process, we ask this committee to support 
advanced appropriations for IHS, which would give the agency the 
flexibility it needs to adapt to changing funding levels that occur 
throughout the contract year. We would also like to thank the 
Committee for its continued support of the Contract Health Serv- 
ices Account, now called the Purchased/Referred Care Program, 
without which our people would not be able to obtain healthcare 
unless it was available inside our own facility. 

I can assure you that flights from the North Slope to Anchorage 
are not cheap and one cannot even fly commercially from Barrow 
to Seattle directly, but these two cities have the closest facilities for 
highly specialized care. In this year alone we have purchased care 
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from the Seattle Children’s Hospital for 18 pediatric cardiology pa- 
tients, paid for medevacs from the surrounding villages to our facil- 
ity in Barrow and purchased ophthalmology services for over 40 pa- 
tients. Without the PRC program, these services would not be 
available. 

I must say a word about the agency’s proposed implementation 
of the new medical coding system. IHS has indicated that this 
change will require 31 software patches, each of which will need 
time to be tested and perfected. However, IHS’s planned release of 
monies would not have given us enough time to complete these up- 
dates thereby crippling our current medical billing system. And 
now that we have additional time to comply, we ask that this com- 
mittee designate special funding for the agency so they can have 
the new system up and running in time. 

The last issue I would like to quickly mention that you have 
heard about previously is the Village Built Clinic Lease Program. 
You have heard how important it is to rural Alaska. Our CHAP 
program needs those VBCs. In 2013 an estimated $4.5 million was 
provided for the VBC lease program only covering a little over Vs 
of the operating cost necessary. So we do request an additional $8 
million for VBCs for fiscal year 2015. 

In conclusion I simply want to say quyanaq, or thank you. It is 
a great pleasure to be here today. 

[The statement of Angela Cox follows:] 
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HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED 
AGENCIES HEARING ON THE FY 2015 PRESIDENT’S BUDGET REQUEST 

TESTIMONY OF ANGELA COX, VICE-PRESIDENT OF ADMINISTRATION 
ARCTIC SLOPE NATIVE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today regarding the FY 2015 
budget for the Indian Health Service (IHS). My name is Angela Cox. I am Inupiaq from 
the northern-most Tribe in the United States, and I serve as the Vice President of 
Administration for the Arctic Slope Native Association (ASNA). We are an inter-tribal 
health organization located in Barrow, Alaska and we are controlled by and serve eight 
federally recognized Tribes situated across Alaska’s North Slope. 

The anchor for all of our services is the IHS Samuel Simmonds Memorial 
Hospital in Barrow. Last year, we opened our brand new facility on time and under 
budget; it is a 100,000 square foot state-of-the-art hospital that replaced the 50-year-oId 
25,000 square foot hospital which IHS built in 1963. We began serving patients in 
September 2013. We are extremely grateful for the new facility and must thank this 
Committee for its extraordinary work in providing the majority of the funds necessary for 
this project. ITianks to you our new hospital doors are open and with the staffing package 
we are slated to receive, we will be able to sustain the 1 00 new staff members we have 
hired within the last year and the additional new services we now have the space and 
capacity to provide— including CT-scans, physical therapy, and optometry. We are also 
excited about the expansion of existing services, including the development of our 
primary care medical home model, level four trauma designation, the ability to provide 
chemotherapy infusions, and an increased use of tele-health - just to name a few. 
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Contract Support Cost Funding 

I would also like to thank the committee for making full funding of contract 
support costs in FY 2014 and FY 2015 a reality. Contract support cost funding is critical 
and protects our ability to provide services. This achievement is certainly a movement in 
the right direction. This Congress has reaffirmed its commitment to justice for the Tribes 
and demonstrated a willingness to work with us, not against us. 

We are proud to report that our own 10-year battle with the Indian Flealth Service 
over contract support cost underpayments has finally come to an end. Several weeks ago 
we resolved the last of our pending claims. We only hope that other Tribes will not have 
to go through what we went through, a battle that included three court of appeals 
decisions, a Supreme Court ruling, and then 18 months of intense and costly negotiations. 

On a related note, it is important for this Committee to ensure that IHS is more 
transparent. The Committee can and ought to direct that all contract shortfall data will be 
shared among all the Tribes, both in draft form and once finalized. Distribution must not 
wait a year or two undergoing clearance in the Secretary’s office). Greater transparency 
can only mean greater accuracy and greater trust. 

Contract Health Services 

We would also like to thank the Committee for its continued support of the 
Contract Health Services account, now called the Purchased/Referred Care Program. 

This program ensures our people receive the health care they need, even if not available 
inside our hospital. For example, last year, we purchased care from the Seattle 
Children’s Hospital for 18 pediatric cardiology patients, paid for medivacs from local 
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villages to our facility in Barrow, and purchased Opthamology services for over 40 
patients. 

New Medical Coding System 

We would also like to thank Congress for choosing to delay the implementation 
of the new ICD-10 medical coding system. Although not an appropriations measure, this 
bill will severely impact our program. IHS has indicated that this change will require 3 1 
software patches, each of which will need time to be tested and perfected. However, IHS 
only planned to release the patches for the electronic health records that our program 
relies on in August, and thus, we would not have been able to meet the prior October 
deadline. We hope that IHS does not use the additional time to delay its upgrades and 
request that this Committee designate special funding for the agency in order to facilitate 
this fundamental change to our system. 

We ask this Committee to support the passage of the proposed amendments to the 
Indian Health Care Improvement Act, specifically House Bill 3229, which would provide 
for advance appropriations for IHS. We support this measure because we believe the 
agency will be able to better adapt to the new full funding scheme if IHS appropriations 
were two-year funds. Such an appropriation scheme would give the agency greater 
flexibility, allowing it to change the appropriation to individual Tribes if more funds are 
distributed at the end of the contract year, if adjustments are made to a Tribe’s rate, or if a 
renegotiation of contract support costs occurs. This measure would ensure that Tribes 
actually receive the entire amount of promised contract funding, including full contract 
support cost funding. 
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I would like to end by simply saying Quyanaq, or Thanks. Thanks to your hard 
work, we have much to be thankful for. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you very much. 

Next, Ms. Elsie Sampson Vaden, Self-Governance Coordinator, 
Norton Sound Health Corporation. You are recognized. 

Monday, April 7, 2014. 

NORTON SOUND HEALTH CORPORATION 
WITNESS 


ELSIE SAMPSON VADEN 

Ms. Vaden. Thank you. Thank you so much. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here, too. 

Our healthcare system at Nome is a tribally owned regional hos- 
pital and it is operated under the Indian Self-Determination Act 
agreement, and we have 15 village-based clinics. We just moved 
out of our 66-year-old hospital into our new hospital and we have 
been there for over a year and it is making such a world of dif- 
ference just allowing us to have more services that we can provide 
in the primary acute-care areas, including chronic disease preven- 
tion management and increased trauma and emergency services. 

IHS provided us in fiscal year 2014 staffing package funding that 
is about $400,000 short of what was signed into the validated re- 
sources requirements methodology. The amount should be $8.8 mil- 
lion and not $8.4 million. Staffing package funding is recurring and 
the shortfall of $400,000 annually plus associated contract support 
costs is a considerable amount of money and will affect our ability 
to make crucial hires. We already have one of the highest health 
professional shortage areas scores in the nation. 

One of the things that I do in the region there is I am on the 
volunteer ambulance department, and when we pick up a trauma 
patient within the community or one that is medevaced from the 
villages and we have to assist sometimes with CPR, so even when 
we get into the emergency room, we continue to assist doing CPR. 
And when you are doing compressions on a family member, it 
makes it very painful sometimes. And that is the request that we 
are asking that we can get our professional people there so we can 
just deliver our patients and not feel like, you know, we have to 
carry the pain around when you lose a patient when it is a family 
member. 

So we ask the Subcommittee to work with the IHS to see if this 
shortfall can be made up in fiscal year 2014, and if not, then to 
provide these funds in the fiscal year appropriations bill. 

On the Village Built Clinics, as I indicated, we have 15 village- 
based clinics. It is absolutely crucial to provide healthcare to our 
villages. These clinics are leased by the IHS and they house the 
Community Health Aide program and some visiting dentists and 
doctors come in and they provide that healthcare as well. Most of 
the time in some of our smaller villages we do not have the space 
to give up or we have one or two exam rooms with a population 
of 884 or even 300 people. You know, we have to find another place 
within the community if we need to get specialty care into our vil- 
lages. 
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So we really appreciate the teleconferencing equipment, the tele- 
conferencing and the Afghan equipment, because it really makes a 
difference in being able to work with the doctors in Nome and with 
the health aides in the villages. That has saved lives and we really 
appreciate those tools. 

The lease rental amounts have not been increased since 1989. 
IHS instead takes a position that this is all the funding that Con- 
gress has appropriated. There is no line item in the IHS budget for 
village-based clinics. In fact, the lease rental is of construction and 
IHS could use maintenance and improvement funding or other dis- 
cretionary for this purpose. The result is that many of the VBCs 
are unsafe or have had to be closed temporarily. 

I have some pictures here that I can share with you because they 
say pictures speak a thousand words. So the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act requires that there be a Community Health Aide 
Program in rural Alaska in part of what is having the clinic space 
for them to work. We ask that Congress provide at least an addi- 
tional $8.5 million for the VBC program, as Angela alluded to ear- 
lier. 

I also want to thank this subcommittee for its role in bringing 
about full funding for the contract support in fiscal year 2014, and 
we are hopeful that this will also happen in fiscal year 2015. We 
join with others in Indian Country in supporting placing contract 
support costs on a mandatory funding basis. It is a legal obligation 
and should be treated as such. 

On injury prevention, northern Alaska is a dangerous place to 
live and work due to its climate and the Bering Sea. We have an 
injury prevention program funded in part through and IHS grant 
which is now in its 4th out of 5 years. And under the IHS program, 
IHS pays for 2 percent from the budget and we provide safety edu- 
cation in the areas of transportation and home environment and 
would like to increase education on elder fall prevention and do not 
have the facilities to care for more than a handful of elders who 
may fall and need assistance to recuperate. 

Not only will the injury prevention program be able to educate 
our elders and the tools that we have like the ice cleats so they will 
not fall, I mean, you know, hips break easy, arms break easy, 
wrists break. You know, at that age, you know, we need to be able 
to teach them how to use these tools that we have for them. And 
we have a safety shop in our hospital, and having some of that 
equipment and products, we have increased our sales on ice cleats, 
those float coats, and other safety products. 

And I was thinking about this and I thought, boy, if I can come 
back to this Committee and say in 6 years thank you so much for 
continuing to provide the injury prevention program, when I am 
65, I will say, listen, I am still here without a broken bone because 
you allowed me to have the ice cleats. You allowed me to have the 
vest where I am visible in the dark if I am taking a walk or, you 
know, boating with a float coat on. So I would like to do that in 
6 years when I am 65 and say thank you to all of you for that. So 
funding for injury prevention is a good investment saving pain and 
healthcare dollars, and for elders, helping them to stay in their 
homes. We ask Congress to place more resources and emphasis in 
the IHS budget on this matter. 
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Finally, our testimony covers two matters that affect this Sub- 
committee but that will require authorizing legislation. First, we 
support placing the IHS on an advanced appropriations basis. Sec- 
ond, we support allowing the IHS and tribal Medicare health pro- 
viders utilizing the purchase referred care package to charge Medi- 
care-like rates for nonhospital services. 

Thank you for supporting us and our brothers and sisters in 
Alaska and I will continue to pray for all of you. 

[The statement of Elsie Sampson Vaden follows:] 
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Norton Sound Health Corporation 

P.O. Box 966, Nome, Alaska 99762 
907-443-3311 

Elsie Sampson Vaden, Self-Governance Coordinator 

Testimony submitted to the House and the Senate Appropriations Subcommittees 
on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Regarding FY 201 5 Indian Health Service Budget 
April 7,2014 

The requests of the Norton Sound Health Corporation (NSHC) for the FY 201 5 Indian 
Health Service (IHS) budget are as follows: 

• Appropriate an additional $372,371 to staff and operate the newly opened Norton 
Sound Regional Hospital; the IHS is not provided the full agreed-upon amount. 

• Direct the IHS to fully fund the Village Built Clinic (VBC) leases in accordance with 
Section 804 of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act and allocate an additional 
$8.5 million to VBC leases. 

• Increase funding for Injury Prevention programs. 

• Shield the IHS from sequestration in FY 2016 and beyond. 

• Place contract support costs on a mandatory funding basis. 

• Place IHS funding on an advance appropriations basis. 

• Support utilizing Medicare-like rates in the Purchased/Referred Care Program. 

The Norton Sound Health Corporation is the only regional health system serving 
Northwestern Alaska. It is on the edge of the Bering Sea, just miles from the Russian border. 

We are not connected by road with any part of the State and are 500 air miles from Anchorage - 
about the distanee from Washington, DC to Portland, Maine. Our service area encompasses 
44,000 square miles, approximately the size of Indiana. We are proud that our system includes a 
tribally-owned regional hospital which is operated pursuant to an Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA) agreement, and 1 5 village-based clinics. ’ The logistics and 
costs associated with travel and transportation are a daily challenge, to say the lea.st. 


^ We serve the communities of; Brevig Mission, Council, Diomede, Elim, Gambeli, Golovin, King Island, Koyuk, 
Mary's Igloo, Nome, St. Michael. .Savoonga, Shaktooiik, Shishmaref, Solomon, Stebbins. Teller, Unalakieet, Wales, 
and White Mountain. 
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Additional Funding Needed To Staff New Hospital Facility. NSHC gained beneficial 
occupancy of its new replacement hospital and ambulatory care center facility in Nome in June 
2012, the construction of which was funded by the Recovery Act. The IHS and NSHC have 
successfully worked as govemment-to-govemment partners to construct and furnish the new 
facility. However, the IHS is providing us nearly $400,000 less for our staffing package in FY 
2014 than was agreed to. 

The replacement facility is almost three times the size of the former hospital and will 
allow for increased patient visits in the primary and acute care areas, including chronic disease 
prevention and management, and allow us to provide enhanced trauma and emergency services. 

Now that the new facility is open, IHS has only to finish funding the expanded staffing 
needs for operation of the replacement hospital. The IHS has notified us that our FY 2014 
staffing package funding will be $8,410,000. This is not the entire amount agreed to. The IHS is 
not providing the entire amount of funding for the 351 FTE’s in the signed, validated Resource 
Requirements Methodology (RRM). Rather, the funding provided is for 348 FTEs, a difference 
of 3 FTEs or $372,371 annually. That is a significant amount of funding over time - 
$3.7 million in ten years plus contract support costs. 

Our new hospital is located in a medically underserved area and has one of the highest 
Health Professions Shortage Area scores in the nation. NSHC has been greatly limited in its 
ability to recruit and hire medical professionals, instead having to focus primarily on hiring core 
operational staff. To fully realize the potential of the new replacement hospital, and to ensure 
that we can safely provide adequate and expanded health care services to the people in our 
region, we need the full amount agreed to by the IHS. 

Assistance Needed To End Chronic Underfunding Of Village Built Clinics. The NSHC 
health care system includes 15 Village Built Clinics (VBCs). The VBCs are essential for 
maintaining the IHS Community Health Aide Program (CHAP) in Alaska, which provides the 
only local source of health care for many Alaska Native people in niral areas. The CHAP 
program is mandated by Congress as the instrument for providing basic health services in remote 
Alaska Native villages. The CHAP program cannot operate without the use of clinic facilities. 

The IHS has for many years consistently under-funded the leases of VBCs even though 
the IHS has had available appropriations to fully fund the leases. Lease rental amounts for the 
VBCs have failed to keep pace with costs -the majority of the leases for VBCs have not 
increased since 1989. The IHS has instead shifted its statutory responsibilities onto the villages 
and NSHC, which does not have adequate financial resources to maintain and upgrade the VBCs 
for CHAP staff As a result, many of the VBCs are unsafe or have had to be closed, leaving 
some villages in Alaska without a local health care facility. 

As indicated in our joint testimony with other Alaska health care providers to Congress in 
2012, NSHC and many other tribal organizations in Alaska have discussed this issue with the 
IFIS on several occasions, and have proposed solutions that the IHS continues to ignore. IHS 
continues to assert that it provides for VBC leases all of the funds that Congress has appropriated 
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for the program. In our view, the amounts historically traceable to the VBC leases are not 
capped by statute and are not the only funds available for that program. The Indian Health 
Facilities appropriation is a lump-sum appropriation that can be used for construction, repair, 
maintenance, improvements and equipment, and includes a sub-activity for maintenance and 
improvement of IHS facilities. The VBCs are IHS facilities acquired by lease in lieu of 
construction and should thus be eligible for maintenance and improvement funding. The IHS 
can also access other IHS discretionary funds to fiilly fund its VBC obligations. 

For the FY 2015, we urge that an additional $8.5 million be appropriated to more fully 
fund VBC leases. We also ask that Congress direct the IHS to use existing FY 2014 
appropriations to fully fund the VBC leases in accordance with § 804 of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act. 

Injury Prevention. Injury prevention efforts are particularly important to the Norton 
Sound region; our extreme climate and the dangers of the Bering Sea result in an exceptionally 
high number of injuries, many of them severe. The National Center for Health Statistics reports 
that unintentional injuiy is the third leading cause of death among American Indians and Alaska 
Natives, preceded by heart disease and cancer. The goal of the NSHC injury prevention program 
is to reduce unintentional injuries throughout the region. The success of the program truly 
depends on the partnerships formed to share resources and extent our reach. We work to provide 
safety education and resources in the areas of transportation (bike helmet safety, pedestrian 
safety, ATV safety, etc.) and home environmental safety (promote the use of smoke alarms, 
carbon monoxide detectors, gun locks, elder fall prevention, etc.). 

A positive development was the move in September 2013 of our Injury Prevention 
Program and Safety shop to our new hospital which has resulted in an increase sale and use of 
safety items — for instance, we sold at the Safety Shop 3 times as many ice cleats this year as the 
previous year. Within the last six months, the Safety Shop also sold 4 float coats, 6 snowmobile 
float coats, 4 snowmobile float bibs, 1 1 ATV helmets, 6 S.O.S. Survival kits and 22 visibility 
products. The Coast Guard donated 300 Float coats to the region (the “Wear It Alaska” 
initiative) which has saved lives. 

There is not an injury prevention line item in the IHS budget, although the IHS makes 
multi-year injury prevention grants to a limited number of tribes. We are in year 4 of a 5 year 
injury prevention grant; we took a 5% sequestration on our $80,000 grant and are not guaranteed 
fifth year funding. We request that Congress increase funding for IHS programs that incorporate 
injury prevention and direct the agency to increase its injury prevention resources for tribes and 
tribal organizations. 

Protect the IHS from Sequestration. The Office of Management and Budget determined 
that the IHS’s appropriation is fully sequestrable, which resulted in a $220 million cut in funding 
to the IHS for FY 20 1 3 - roughly 5 percent of the IHS’s overall budget, IHS lost funding for 
programs like hospitals and health clinics services, contract health services, dental services, 
mental health and alcohol and substance abuse. Programs and projects necessary for 
maintenance and improvement of health facilities felt these same impacts. These negative 
effects were then passed down to every ISDEAA contractor, including NSHC. NSHC is already 
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significantly underfunded, resulting in further cuts to the availability of health services we were 
able to provide to our patients, resulting in real consequences for individuals who have to forego 
needed care. We are grateful that Congress enacted legislation that has averted a sequestration 
in FY 2014 and likely will do the same for FY 2015. But beginning FY 2016 the possibility of a 
sequestration will hang over IHS appropriations again. 

We fail to understand why the responsibility for health care for Alaska Native and 
American Indian people was taken less seriously than the Nation’s promises to provide health to 
our veterans. The Veterans Health Administration (V A) was made fully exempt from the 
sequester for all programs administered by the VA. Also exempt are state Medicaid grants, and 
Medicare payments are held harmless except for a 2% reduction for administration of the 
program. We thus strongly urge the Committee to support amendment of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act to fully exempt the IHS from any future sequestration, just 
as the VA and other health programs are exempt. 

Contract Support Costs. We thank Congress, and particularly the Interior, Environment 
and Related Agencies Subcommittees, for making it clear to the IHS and the BIA that fully 
funding contract support costs (CSC) is a legal duty and for providing what we expect is full 
funding for FY 2014. The FY 2015 IHS request of $617 million for CSC is also a reasonable 
estimate of what will be full funding. The next logical step is for Congress to fund the CSC 
funding for the IHS and the BIA funding on a mandatory, rather than a discretionary, basis. 

IHS on an Advance Appropriations Basis. We support legislation that would place the 
IHS budget on an advance appropriations basis. The goal is for the IHS and tribal health care 
providers to have adequate advance notice of the amount of federal appropriations to expect and 
thus not be subjected to the uncertainties of late funding and short-term Continuing Resolutions. 
Congress provides advance appropriations for the Veterans Administration medical accounts, 
and the request is for parity in the appropriations schedule for the IHS. Legislation to authorize 
IHS advance appropriations has been introduced - HR 3229 by Representative Young and 
S 1 570 by Senators Murkowski and Begich. 

Medicare-like Rates. The administration proposed in its budget justification that tribes 
the IHS, and urban Indian organizations utilizing the Purchased/Referred Care program be 
charged Medicare-like rates for non-hospital services, thus stretching the funding for that 
program. A Government Accountability Office report in 2013 concluded that IHS and tribal 
facilities would save millions of dollars and be able to increase care if the Medicare-like rate cap 
was imposed on non-hospital providers and supplies through the Purchase/Referred Care 
program. This revenue-neutral proposal would require legislation, and would make a very 
positive difference in the amount of health care services that could be provided. We appreciate 
the $18 million proposed increase in Purchased/Referred Care budget, but that is but a small slice 
of how much that program needs to be increased. 

* * * 

Thank you for your consideration of our request that adequate FY 2015 IHS staffing 
funding be made available for the NSHC replacement hospital. We are very excited about the 
possibilities this facility brings for improved health care for the people of Northwestern Alaska. 
We also appreciate the Committees’ consideration of our other requests. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your prayers. 

And thank you for your testimony. 

And ice cleats, I am from Southern California near Palm Springs. 
I did not know what ice was until I got here to Washington, D.C., 
and I still do not know what ice is compared to Minnesota or to 
Michigan. But I have heen to Barrow, Alaska, a couple of times and 
what I certainly respect about Alaska is, as Don was pointing out, 
is its size. It is a big, big state and a lot of remoteness is up there. 
I went up there with Ted Stephens once and it is just a big, big 
place and difficult to manage because of the separation distances. 
And so it is a special place that we need to work with you on as 
a committee and make sure we take care of our responsibilities. 

Certainly, teleconferencing is a great technology. I imagine get- 
ting the internet throughout a state that size is a difficult propo- 
sition but it has to be done over time. So I look forward to working 
with you on that. 

Any other questions? 

Mrs. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Do you want to go first? 

Mr. Calvert. No, go ahead. You go ahead. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. A couple of things. We 
were colder in Minnesota — you should have been in Wisconsin this 
winter — than Alaska was. I woke up every morning to hear what 
the temperature was in Alaska and went, yes, I wish I lived there. 
Yes, it was colder in Minnesota and Wisconsin. You still have more 
snow, though. 

I am going to look into the relationship that you have with U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife because I know tribes have the Circle of Flight 
in the Great Lakes region. You do not have a similar sit down with 
them? 

Ms. Brown-Schwalenberg. No. What happens is because of the 
change in the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and the creation of the 
Co-Management Council, the council consists of one tribal rep- 
resentative, one state representative, and then a native caucus of 
attendant native representatives from each of the regions where 
the birds occur and where the subsistence activities are happening. 
And so regulations are proposed and then adopted by the Service 
Regulations Committee here in Washington, D.C., but we do not 
really have any input into the budget. So because it is a regulation 
based, you know, with the amendment 

Ms. McCollum. Yes. 

Ms. Brown-Schwalenberg [continuing]. They are willing to put 
the money into it. But what my fear is is if the leadership changes 
at the Region 7 level, we may not always be able to enjoy the level 
of support that we are at this point in time. And so in order to se- 
cure that funding I think it would make everyone feel a little more 
comfortable if there was an actual designation for the Migratory 
Bird Co-Management Council. 

Ms. McCollum. I will take a look into that and learn more about 
it. Thank you. 

I do not want to make an assumption but it is my understanding 
from talking to some of my physicians that voluntary gun locks 
often prevent a juvenile from committing suicide. So if you could 
maybe comment on that and then I will ask my other question. 
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When I was with Chairman — well, you are still the chairman of 
Energy and Water — Simpson, we visited an IHS hospital and they 
did not do delivery there because, let’s face it, IMS’s delivery record 
is not very good and Indian Country’s mortality rate is not very 
good. So do you identify high-risk? Are you delivering at IHS hos- 
pitals or are you referring people out? Those are the two questions 
I have. 

Ms. Sampson Vaden. For the gun locks we do get some of those 
in Nome where we go out for grants to try to come up with — for 
the 15 surrounding villages we have 10,000 tribal members and 
that is not counting the rest of the community members within 
each village. So, yes, it costs money to get those things, I mean fire 
alarm systems, smoke alarm systems. And the gun locks that they 
use sometimes, they are easy to break open with a knife, so that 
is not always secure. We are looking at every injury prevention 
way of, yes, committing suicide. And I can see Big Diomede from 
Little Diomede, so Russia is our neighbor. 

Mr. Calvert. Can you see that from the front door? 

Ms. Sampson Vaden. Right from the clinic. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 

Ms. Cox. And then to address your question about high risk 
pregnancies, we do feel like over the years have become very risk- 
averse. And maybe with our new facility, that may shift a little bit 
because of our new labor and delivery and recovery rooms and new 
equipment. But, you know, I think we deliver — I mean the aver- 
ages may be about 130 babies a year that are born to parents on 
the North Slope and we maybe deliver 20 to 30 of those. So if there 
is any indication, even if it is their first child, we usually send 
them down to the Alaska Native Medical Center. 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simpson. Personally, being from Idaho, Alaska is the one 
state I have never been to, one of the two or three, which is kind 
of surprising. And I have been invited up there a number of times 
and just never made it. Senator Murkowski has invited me up and 
Don has invited me up a lot of times. How long does it take to get 
from Barrow to Anchorage? 

Ms. Cox. Quite long. I started out Saturday evening and got here 
yesterday afternoon around 1:00 p.m. And that was Barrow to An- 
chorage, Anchorage to Chicago, Chicago to D.C. 

Mr. Simpson. How long of a flight is it from Barrow to Anchor- 
age, about 3 hours? 

Ms. Cox. About 2 hours if it is a direct, but there are very few 
flights that are actually direct so you usually stop in Prudhoe Bay 
or Fairbanks. 

Mr. Simpson. It is a big, big state. But thank you all for being 
here today. It is one of the challenges we have about how to get 
practitioners up into Alaska. I mean you have so many Alaska na- 
tive villages that are out in the hinterlands that for a practitioner, 
or a dentist like I used to be, to get to these villages is difficult be- 
cause they have to make a living, too. And how do you do that out 
in some of these very, very remote areas? And so I know the ADA 
has tried some different programs to try and help. 
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But I appreciate all the testimony that you give us and the per- 
spective and I will make it up there to Alaska. And quyanaq, is 
that the right way to say that? 

Ms. Cox. Quyanaq. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Ms. Galbreath. I have one comment that I — well, I actually 
have two now. I wanted to say that you are welcome any time and 
that you would find the dental program and Alaska pretty inter- 
esting. So it would be nice if you could come. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. 

Ms. Galbreath. And I wanted to talk more about OB/GYN. We 
are the tertiary center at ANMC and so all of our providers are the 
OB/GYNs that work within the hospital there. Alaska, it is very 
unique, and because it is so large, we kind of had a spoke-and-hub 
system. So you have a lot of different sites that deliver healthcare 
but then the tertiary referral comes in to the main hospital at 
ANMC. And I work for — it is complicated — the primary care system 
but we also deal with the OB/G'W doctors in the hospital. So we 
support all the areas for deliveries that are referred into the hos- 
pital and we try to support rural areas in deliveries because most 
of the deliveries happen within Anchorage. So if a provider is out 
in a rural area and wants to deliver babies, we allow them to come 
in in our hospital and get the numbers up so they can keep their 
skills up. 

And I also wanted to point out that Alaska has the lowest infant 
mortality in the Nation. 

Mr. Simpson. Why? 

Ms. Galbreath. And it is because we all work together. The 
whole state works together on this. 

Ms. McCollum. And, Mr. Chair, real quick — what is your cesar- 
ean rate, then? 

Ms. Galbreath. It is also the lowest in the Nation. 

Ms. McCollum. Yea. 

Ms. Galbreath. Yes. 

Ms. McCollum. I knew this panel rocked. 

Mr. Calvert. Interesting. Okay. Again, thank you very much for 
attending and coming a long distance that you flew to get here. 

Ms. McCollum. Good job. 

Mr. Calvert. Good job, yes. 

Okay. The next and final panel for today is Ms. Jessica Mata- 
Rukovishnikoff. 

Ms. Mata-Rukovishnikofe. It is Americanized now. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Primary Care Services Regional Adminis- 
trator, Aleutian Pribilof Islands Association; and Mr. Victor Joseph, 
Health Services Director of the Tanana Chiefs Conference. Okay. 
Got it. 

Okay. Everybody grab a seat. 

First, I am happy to recognize — how do you pronounce your last 
name again? 

Ms. Mata-Rukovishnikoff. It is Rukovishnikoff, and it is actu- 
ally Americanized. So it is obviously Russian. 

Mr. Calvert. A lot of Russians in your part of the world. 

Ms. Mata-Rukovishnikoff. Yes. 
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Mr. Calvert. Okay. I will take your word for it and you are rec- 
ognized. 


Monday, April 7, 2014 

ALEUTIAN PRIBILOF ISLANDS ASSOCIATION 
WITNESS 

JESSICA MATA-RUKOVISHNIKOFF 

Ms. Mata-Rukovishnikoff. I was starting off with good after- 
noon but it is a good evening now I guess. 

And I am Jessica Mata-Rukovishnikoff. I am an Aleut born and 
raised on St. Paul Island, which is the Pribilof Islands, so around, 
if you are familiar with the Deadliest Catch, we have the richest 
crab and halibut. So we are out north. You heard from north, the 
southeast panhandle. We are off towards Russia but down south- 
west. 

So I am the primary care services regional administrator for the 
Aleutian Pribilof Islands Association. We were actually laughing 
about that because my name, where I work, and my title is going 
to take up all 5 minutes. 

But APIA is the federally recognized tribal organization of the 
Aleut people in Alaska. We have a 13-member board that governs 
the association, and each director represents one of the 13 Aleut 
tribal governments in the Aleutian chain and Pribilof Islands of St. 
Paul and St. George. They are appointed by the community’s tribal 
governments. They establish overall policy and direction for APIA 
and guides the services that we deliver, including health, edu- 
cation, social, psychological, employment, and vocational training 
and public safety. 

Our mission is it to provide self-sufficiency and independence of 
the Aleuts through advocacy, training, technical assistance, and 
economic enhancement, to assist in meeting the health, safety, and 
well-being needs of each Aleut community, and to promote, 
strengthen, and ensure the unity of the Aleuts, and finally to 
strengthen and preserve our culture, which all leads into why I am 
here today, to request your help. 

There are four issues that I am going to address, and the first 
one is funding for reconstruction of the Unalaska Hospital and 
Atka Island facility clinic. On June 4, 1942, the Japanese bombed 
the BIA-operated 24-bed hospital that we had out in Unalaska, and 
then 10 days later the residents of Atka Island were forcibly evacu- 
ated from home by the U.S. military for their own safety. The mili- 
tary then burned down the structures on the island to the ground, 
so the whole village was burned down, including the health clinic, 
and this was to prevent their use by the Japanese. 

So as a result, and to this day, the nearest hospital is 800 miles 
away in Anchorage and not accessible by any roads, so this would 
be the Alaska Native Medical Center that Andy Teuber testified 
on. So every village out in the Aleutian and Pribilof Islands fly into 
Anchorage for everything, so there is no hospital. We are the only 
region in Alaska that does not have our own hospital. 
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And we would have thought that there would have been recon- 
struction and restitution for the loss of these healthcare facilities 
but there was not. The Aleutian and Pribilof Islands Restitution 
Act limited restitution to partial losses suffered by Aleut people 
who were evacuated from our communities from 1942-45. The 
Aleut people sent to the evacuation camps suffered horribly. Many 
died, and those that return home found everything destroyed, pos- 
sessions taken, and churches stripped of religious artifacts. 

We want to replace the hospital and clinic through IMS’s Joint 
Venture Program, which requires non-IHS construction funds and 
in turn the IMS will provide staffing and operating funds. The 
Joint Venture Program has been successful. It is competitive, and 
APIA ranks high on the priority list. We are in the top five, and 
just last week, Friday, the IMS invited us to update our applica- 
tion, so they are moving along so they must have some money. 

The non-IHS funds would come by amending the Aleutian Is- 
lands Restitution Act to provide for $100.4 million to construct the 
hospital and clinic. $96.9 million is estimated for the hospital and 
$3.5 million for the Atka Island clinic. Replacing the hospital would 
save the huge cost of sending referrals to Anchorage, the airfare for 
which averages about $1,400, so 13 villages in our region traveling 
to Anchorage for their care. There is also the cost of lodging and 
meals and the personal hardship of having to leave the community. 
People in Atka are 350 miles away from Unalaska so it is pretty 
vast a region and they are often isolated by weather conditions. 

Our testimony includes a proposed amendment to the Aleutian 
and Pribilof Islands Restitution Act, and we would ask for your 
support of such amendment. 

The second one is the IHS advanced appropriations, and you 
have heard from many tribes and others about the problems caused 
by late appropriations and continuing resolutions. The planning for 
and execution of health programs, it makes it difficult under those 
conditions. The appropriations this year were signed 3-1/2 months 
after the beginning, and in fiscal year 2013, it was 6 months late. 
So we are getting closer to October 1, but if we had a year, then 
we would be able to assist in planning and help us provide con- 
tinuity of care, including recruitment and hiring, which is one of 
our biggest issues. 

Congress has provided advanced appropriations for the Veterans 
Administration’s medical accounts, and the IHS, whose budget is 
totally devoted to healthcare, should also be afforded this treat- 
ment. Both the VA and IHS provide direct healthcare and both are 
the result of federal policies. And we are thankful to Representa- 
tive Young and Senators Murkowski and Begich for introducing the 
legislation to authorize advanced appropriations for IHS. 

The third one is contract support costs, and definitely thanks to 
this Subcommittee for bringing about full funding for contract sup- 
port costs in ’14 and we are hopeful that this will also happen in 
’15. And we join with others in Indian Country in support of pric- 
ing contract support costs on a mandatory funding basis. 

Finally, Village Built Clinics and Medicare-like rates, you heard 
from others and we do join them, Alaska native organizations, in 
supporting an increase for the Village Built Clinics. The Atka Is- 
land clinic alone is like just falling apart so I could not even take 
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pictures. And we join with other tribes and tribal organizations 
around the Nation in supporting the use of Medicare-like rates for 
a non-hospital portion of the IHS referred and purchased care pro- 
gram. 

Thank you for your time and attention to these matters. The 
time is definitely now and I invite you to join the Aleut people in 
restoring healthcare services in our region and begin the healing 
of our people from World War II. 

[The statement of Jessica Mata-Rukovishnikoff follows:] 
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Aleutian Pribilof Islands Association 
1131 East Internationa! Airport Road 
Anchorage, AK 99518-1408 
(907) 276-2700 

Jessica Mata Rukovishnikoff 

Primary Care Services Regional Administrator (imataruko@aDiai.org I 

Testimony submitted to the House and Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, 
Environment and Related Agencies 

Regarding Appropriations for Unalaska Hospital and Atka Clinic Reconstruction; 

FY 2015 Indian Health Service Budget 

April 7, 2014 

The requests of the Aleutian Pribilof Islands Association for the FY 2015 Indian Health 
Service (IHS) budget are as follows: 

• Amend the Aleutian and Pribilof Islands Restitution Act to appropriate $1 00.4 million for 
reconstruction of the Unalaska Hospital and the Atka Island clinic, both of which were 
destroyed during World War II. 

• Allocate an additional $8.5 million to the IHS to fully fund Village Built Clinic Leases, 
and direct the IHS to use its FY 2015 appropriations to fully fund the VBC leases in 
accordance with Section 804 of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act (IHCIA). 

• Ensure that Contract Support Costs continue to be fully funded by moving the program to 
mandatory spending. 

• Place IHS funding on an advance appropriations basis. 

The Aleutian Pribilof Islands Association (APIA) is a regional non-profit tribal 
organization with members consisting of the 13 federally recognized tribes of the Aleutian Chain 
and Pribilof Islands Region of Alaska. APIA provides health care services to the Alaska Natives 
in 6 of the Tribal communities of this Region through funding received from IHS under Title V 
of the Indian Self-Determination & Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA). We also provide 
health-related services to all 13 tribes through various non-lHS grants and agreements. 

Funding For Reconstruction of Two Health Care Facilities Destroyed During WWll. 
During World War II, communities within the APIA region suffered historic losses, not only to 
their populations due to deaths arising from inadequate health care and poor living conditions 
during removal by the U.S. Government to camps in Southeast Alaska, but also to two health 
care facilities that were destroyed and never rebuilt or accounted for in prior restitution made to 
the Aleutian and Pribilof tribal communities. 

On June 4, 1942, the Japanese bombed the 24-bed hospital operated at that time by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Unalaska, Alaska. Since that time, the closest hospital is located in 
Anchorage, Alaska - 800 air miles away, and not accessible by roads. Ten days later and 350 
miles to the east, on June 1 4, 1 942, the residents of Atka Island were forcibly evacuated from the 
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Island by the U.S. for their “safety,” and the U.S. Navy burned all of the structures on the Island 
to the ground, including the Island’s health clinic, to prevent their use by the Japanese. 

Congress passed the “Aleutian and Pribilof Islands Restitution Act” in 1988 (PL 100- 
383), which led to creation of the Aleutian and Pribilof Islands Restitution Trust to administer 
funds appropriated under the Restitution Act on behalf of the St, Paul, St. George, Unalaska, 
Atka, Akutan, Nikolski, Biorka, Kashega and Makushin communities. The Restitution Act 
provided very limited appropriations to partially address losses suffered by these communities 
during evacuations from 1942 to 1945. During that time, the treatment of the Aleut people in the 
evacuation camps lacked even the most basic attention to health and human safety matters, in 
extremely crowded, unheated, abandoned buildings with very poor sanitation conditions. Ten 
percent of the Aleuts who were evacuated died in the camps. For those who returned to their 
communities, many found their homes and community facilities destroyed, possessions taken, 
and churches stripped of religious icons by the U,S. military. 

The time is now to replace the Unalaska hospital and the Atka Island Clinic, The 
Aleutian and Pribilof tribal communities are the most remote within Alaska, The next level of 
referred specialty and inpatient care is in Anchorage, To say that our patients suffer from a lack 
of access to basic health care services is an understatement. Patients have died en route to 
Anchorage for emergency care; patients have died due to inability to receive timely screening of 
cancer; patients must leave their families for months at a time when receiving care 800 miles 
away in Anchorage, Mothers must leave their families for 4 months to deliver their babies in 
Anchorage. This is unacceptable care, by any standard. The replacement hospital facility would 
directly serve the 5,000 year-round residents of Atka, Dutch Harbor, Nikolski and Unalaska, in 
addition to the typically hundreds of seasonal fishery workers requiring immediate emergency or 
primary care. Having a hospital would eliminate the need to send referrals to Anchorage at an 
average airfare cost of $1,400, not to mention the cost of lodging, meals and the personal 
hardship of having to leave the community for days at a time. Atka lies 350 miles away from 
Unalaska, so until its clinic has sufficient capacity to meet local need, that population is at severe 
risk due to its isolated, weather-challenged, location. 

Based upon APIA budget estimates derived from the IHS Facility Budget Estimating 
System (FBES), the Unalaska hospital facility project cost for design, construction and equipping 
the total facility is $96,900,000. Based upon a 2003 Health Clinic Design Report funded by the 
Denali Commission, construction of a health clinic sufficient to meet the needs in Atka, and 
adjusting from 2003 for current inflation, will cost $3,500,000. APIA thus requests 
$100.4 million in funding for reconstruction of these facilities. 

APIA is ranked near the top in the IHS’s joint venture program, however we are unable 
to move forward without identified construction resources. For facilities subject to the IHS joint 
venture program, construction must be accomplished with non-IHS money. The Restitution Act 
offers the best legislative framework for an appropriation from Congress. We recommend that 
the Restitution Act be amended to add a new Section 1989C-4(b)(l)(D) to 50 U.S.C, to state as 
follows: “(D) One account for the construction, operation, and maintenance of an inpatient 
hospital facility in Unalaska and health clinic in Atka with a direct appropriation of 
$100,400,000 for those purposes.” We ask for the Committees ’ support of such an amendment 
and the related appropriation of funds. 
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If we are to successfully receive this non-IHS construction project funding, the joint 
venture program would allow APIA to enter into a no-cost lease with the IHS for a period of 20 
years; the IHS would in turn provide staff, equipment and supplies for the operations and 
maintenance of the facilities. The joint venture program is a competitive program and funding is 
limited. According to the IHS’s budget justification for FY 2014, the IHS signed 17 agreements 
for joint ventures between 2001 and 2012, but received 55 “positive responses” to a solicitation 
for joint ventures during the FYs 2010-2012 cycle. Yet, the IHS has indicated it does not have 
adequate resources to bind even those programs ranked highest on its list of joint venture 
projects, such as APIA’S Unalaska Hospital. Tribes in Alaska support the IHS joint venture 
program as one of the best solutions to immediately address critical health care needs in our 
communities. The National Congress of American Indians has also supported APIA’S request 
for assistance with both Unalaska and Atka facility construction, via resolution. We ask that the 
Committees appropriate additional funds for staffing and operations of new facilities; doing so 
will allow IHS to partner with Tribes like APIA whom are anxious to move their projects forward 
under this successful Joint Venture model in FY 2015. 

Funding for Village Built Clinics in Alaska. For the last several years, APIA has 
submitted testimony to this Committee on the need to address chronic underfunding of Village 
Built Clinics (VBCs) in Alaska. VBCs, which are clinic facilities leased by the IHS from other 
entities, are a vital component of the provision of basic health care services in rural Alaska, as 
they serve as the clinic space for the Community Health Aide Program (CHAP) under the 
IHCIA. The CHAP utilizes a network of community health aides and practitioners to provide 
primary health care services in rural and isolated areas where access to those services might not 
otherwise exist. 

In 1989, Congress specifically authorized the operation of 170 VBCs in Alaska and 
provided approximately $3 million in funding for the program for that year. Since then, 

Congress has not provided amounts specifically for VBCs in the IHS appropriation, and IHS has 
had discretion to fund VBCs from its lump sum appropriation. IHS has needlessly treated the 
$3 million level as a cap, and has refused to increase funding for VBC leases. Funding therefore 
has not kept pace with inflation or the rising costs of health care in rural and isolated areas. In 
fact, the chronic underfunding over decades has resulted in deterioration and in some cases 
closure of VBC facilities, threatening the CHAP itself and access to basic health care services for 
rural Alaskans that hinges on the continued availability of properly maintained VBC space. Our 
facilities in Atka and Nikolski have been cited for numerous patient HIPPA and safety issues 
including no patient privacy and holes in the floor. In any other community, these clinics would 
be condemned; yet the IHS expects us to continue to provide care with no remedy at hand. It is 
no wonder that we have a difficult time recruiting and retaining providers to serve our 
communities. Unfortunately, we are not alone in our predicament. 

According to an e.stimate calculated several years ago by the Alaska Native Health Board 
and adjusted for inflation, at least $8.3 million is needed to fully fund the VBC leasing program. 
However, that estimate is outdated and likely falls significantly short of the actual need. APIA 
therefore urges that Congress appropriate at least an additional $8.5 million to fully fund VBC 
leases and that IHS be directed to use its existing appropriations to fiilly fund such leases. It 
would be helpful if Congress would also direct the IHS to use its FY 20 1 5 appropriations to fully 
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fund VBC leases in accordance with § 804 of the IHCIA. It is a matter of patient safety that this 
be addressed immediately. 

Ensure CSC is a Mandatory Appropriation. We are pleased that Congress chose to fully 
fund contract support costs (CSC) under the ISDEAA in FY 2014, and we are glad the 
Administration has supported that effort in FY 2015. CSC fund vital administrative functions 
that allow us to operate programs that provide critical services to our members. If contract 
support costs are not fully funded, however, our programs and services are adversely affected 
because we are forced to divert limited program funding to cover fixed overhead expenses 
instead. We therefore appreciate Congress’ support in FY 2014 and hope that it carries through 
to FY 20 1 5 and beyond. However, full funding for CSC must not come with a penalty -Tribes 
should not have to see a reduction in program funding or effective permanent sequestration of 
Indian program funds. Without any permanent measure to ensure full funding, payment of CSC 
remains subject to agency “discretion” from year to year, even though tribes are legally entitled 
to payment under the ISDEAA. Noting these ongoing conflicts of law, Congress directed the 
agencies to consult with tribes on a permanent solution. 

There is a logical permanent solution Congress can implement: CSC should be 
appropriated as a mandatory entitlement. Under the ISDEAA, the full payment of CSC is not 
discretionary; it is a legal obligation, affirmed by the U.S. Supreme Court. Yet the budget for 
CSC is currently funded and controlled through appropriation acts - as if it were a discretionary 
program. Congress, in the Joint Explanatory Statement for the FY 2014 Consolidate 
Appropriations, recognized that the current fundamental mismatch between the mandatory nature 
of CSC and the current approach leaves the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations in 
the “untenable position of appropriating discretionary funds for the payment of any legally 
obligated contract support costs.” Congress also noted that, “Typically obligations of this nature 
are addressed through mandatory spending.” The obvious solution then is to bring the 
appropriations process in line with the statutory requirements and to recognize CSC for what it 
is; a mandatory entitlement, not a discretionary program. We therefore strongly urge the 
Congress to appropriate funding for CSC on a mandatory basis. 

IHS on an Advance Appropriations Basis. We support legislation that would place the 
IHS budget on an advance appropriations basis. The goal is for the IHS and tribal health care 
providers to have adequate advance notice of the amount of federal appropriations to expect and 
thus not be subjected to the uncertainties of late funding and short-term Continuing Resolutions. 
Congress provides advance appropriations for the Veterans Administration medical accounts, 
and the request is for parity in the appropriations schedule for the IHS. Legislation to authorize 
IHS advance appropriations has been introduced - HR 3229 by Representative Young and 
S. 1570 by Senators Murkowski and Begich. 

* * * 

Thank you for your consideration of our request to support funding the reconstruction of 
the Unalaska Hospital and Atka Island Clinic with associated staffing and operating costs. 
Reconstruction of these facilities will right a huge wrong in our history and will significantly 
improve health care for the Aleutian and Pribilof tribal communities. We also appreciate your 
consideration of other requests outlined in this testimony. On behalf of APIA and the people we 
serve, 1 am happy to help provide any additional information desired by the Committees. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. I thank the gentlelady for her testi- 
mony. 

Next, Mr. Victor Joseph, the Health Services Director. 

Monday, April 7, 2014. 

TANANA CHIEFS CONFERENCE 
WITNESS 


VICTOR JOSEPH 

Mr. Joseph. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee. I just want to thank you for this opportunity to testify 
today. 

I am currently the Tanana Chiefs’ president and I was just elect- 
ed about 3 weeks ago, so relatively new to my job. 

First of all, I just want to really thank you for the support that 
this Committee has given for approving the staffing package, for 
getting the staffing package authorized and approved. That helped 
us tremendously. Our services have increased by over 20 percent 
and we have seen our user population increased by about 500. And 
more and more people are coming every day, not just recently, that 
is today. The person that went back to our services and it was real- 
ly good and a lot of it is due to that clinic being built. 

And there has been a lot of talk about contract support costs and 
I agree with all the requests there. But what I would like to ask 
for is to break the current stalemate with IHS and we ask you to 
insert language into the appropriation act that will instruct IHS to 
settle up based on its own certified reports. And if there is a prob- 
lem there on the reports, let’s fix that and let’s just end this fight 
once and for all and move on. 

Purchased and referred care, previously known as contract 
health services, I also want to thank you for that recent bump that 
we received. But right now, it still is not adequate. TCC is cur- 
rently at 63 percent of expenditures in that program when we are 
only halfway through the year. If we keep on going at this pace, 
we will be done by June and we still have 3 months left to go or 
a few months left to go. Increased funding in there would be really 
appreciated. 

Alaska native women need Congress’ help and they need it now. 
When we look at the Law and Order Commission Report in tribal 
villages and native communities in Alaska, the report rates that 
domestic violence is up 10 times higher than the rest of the United 
States. Physical assault victimization rates are 12 times higher. 
The DVPI program should be substantially increased, even tripled. 
We ask you that you have to direct the IHS director to continue 
funding this important program and help us stop this. 

Also, too, when it comes to Department of Interior, we ask the 
Committee to consider increasing funds allocated to three specific 
areas within the real estate service items, the first one, the Probate 
in the Trust Real Estate Services budget. Despite the importance 
of this program, there are still not enough funds to cover the need. 
TCC alone has to deal with a backlog of 230 cases. A probate back- 
log locks up the title on a property and transactions that cannot 
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be processed on lands with pending probates. Please help us help 
our people achieve ownership, self-sufficiency and increasing fund- 
ing for the probate program. 

The second one is rights and protection and litigation support. 
This program helps tribes defend and protect their trust lands and 
resources through funding and support litigation, negotiations, and 
administrative proceedings. At TCC we have an ongoing need to 
provide the protection, and we receive 40 trespass complaints a 
year. With proper support we can continue to help allotment own- 
ers so that their rights are not violated and their resources are not 
damaged or stolen. 

Lastly, environmental quality programs, this program is critical 
to our ability to use our land. In development for housing, leasing, 
timber, and resource extraction, among other activities, requires 
completion of an archaeological investigation, and that investiga- 
tion must be approved by the BIA and the state historic preserva- 
tion officer. Environmental quality funds support this activity, 
which is the first step in any land development. With Congress’ 
support, we can safeguard our cultural heritage while also devel- 
oping our lands and resources to better the lives of our people. 

There are just a couple statements that I would like to add on 
this. Ms. McCollum, you were asking specifically about teleservices, 
telepresence. I would really like to have an opportunity later to 
talk to you about it and what we are doing at Tanana Chiefs and 
how we are expanding it through all the healthcare services 
throughout our interior. It is vitally important to us in the delivery 
of healthcare. 

Also, too, village-based clinic lease has been spoken of several 
times, no running water or even hooked up to sewer. So anything 
that we can do there would be greatly appreciated. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, just thank you for this opportunity 
to have a few minutes with you and I look forward to any ques- 
tions. Thank you. 

[The statement of Victor Joseph follows:] 
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Testimony of Victor Joseph, President and Chairman 
Tanana Chiefs Conference 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Hearing on the Fiseal Year 2015 Budget 
April 7, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Committee, thank you 
for inviting me to testify today. It is an honor to be here with you. My name is Victor Joseph, 
and I was recently elected President of the Tanana Chiefs Conference, Before that, I spent seven 
years as TCC’s Health Director, where I oversaw a major initiative to expand our health services. 
This expansion included our construction and the opening of our new Chief Andrew Isaac Health 
Center, as well as the building of four new village clinics. And the efforts continue — we are 
getting ready to begin construction on another village clinic this spring and are in the initial 
stages of planning for five more village clinics. As you can see, it is an exciting time for TCC. 

TCC is a non-profit intertribal consortium of 39 federally recognized Tribes located in 
Alaska’s interior. TCC serves approximately 13,000 Native American people in Fairbanks and 
the surrounding rural villages. Our traditional territory and current service area occupy a mostly 
roadless region that is nearly the size of Texas, which stretches from Fairbanks clear up to the 
Brooks Range and over to the Canadian border. The size and remoteness of TCC’s service area 
provides unique challenges in the provision of health, safety and other services, but we are up to 
the task and I am constantly impressed by what we are able to accomplish. And with your help, 
we can do even more. 

We have a lot to thank this Committee for already. The last time we testified here, we 
requested the Committee’s support in securing the rest of the staffing package necessary to run 
the Chief Andrew Isaac Health Center and in securing full funding for our contract support cost 
requirements. We are so pleased to be able to thank you today for considering these requests and 
for accomplishing both tasks. These two changes will directly translate into enormous service 
expansions for our people. With the staffing package, we will hire new doctors and hire staff for 
everything from our labs to our radiology department. And full funding of our overhead costs to 
run our contract with IHS means we can now stop diverting our program dollars to pay those 
fixed costs. After 30 years, finally we can devote all of our service funds to services, be it health 
care, rights protection, realty, and other key programs. 

But our work, like yours, is never done. Today 1 want to also talk about how this 
Committee can help us continue to improve the lives of our tribal members. 

CONTRACT SUPPORT COSTS 

First, we are deeply thankful for the Committee’s vision and courage in leading the 
charge to guarantee that our contracts with the IHS and BIA would finally be paid in full. 
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Through this achievement, this Committee has once again demonstrated its eommitment to 
upholding the Federal Government’s trust responsibility to Indian Tribes. 

Although we would like to close the books on this chapter, we cannot yet. This is 
because IHS still owes us damages for failing to pay our contracts in full since as long ago as 
1999. Yes, you heard me correctly: since the late 1990s we have not had the service funds we 
should have had because IHS underpaid our overhead (our “contract support costs”). Some of 
our claims have been pending with the agency for a decade ! What has IHS been doing all that 
time? It devoted the first seven years to fighting us in the courts, until the Supreme Court in 
2012 put an end to the litigation and said the government must pay. 

But even after we won this Supreme Court case, the Indian Health Service has still not 
paid up. This is a complete mystery. Worse, it is a tragedy. After all, the fact that Tribes were 
never fully paid is no secret. IHS has been telling Congress about it for years — every year 
reporting to Congress how much TCC was underpaid to the penny. But two years later we are 
still waiting for justice. Why? Because instead of using its certified reports, IHS found a new 
way to underpay us: it said it would only pay up on the money we spent. But we couldn’t spend 
what we didn’t have, so tliis makes no sense. 

Let me be clear: IHS refuses to settle up based on what IHS agreed at the time we were 
due. And so the claims remain unresolved. 

Our claims against the BIA will be resolved as part of a nationwide class action lawsuit 
called the Ramah case. But TCC has to carry on, on its own, fighting against IHS. To break the 
current stalemate in the IHS settlement process, we ask that you insert language into the 
Appropriations Act that will instruct IHS to settle up based on its own certified reports. If there 
are mistakes to the reports, let’s spend our time working to correct them. And then, let’s be done 
with this fight. 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 

1. Purchased and Referred Care 

We also urge you to continue growing the Purchased and Referred Care (PRC) program 
(formerly Contract Health Services). Healthcare costs continue to rise, particularly the 
professional fees of private providers. At the same time, our demand for referred care grows. 
This leads to an ever-increasing burden on our PRC program. 

The recent bump in PRC funding is especially appreciated, but it is still insufficient to 
meet our growing needs in this vast region. We have already spent 63% of our PRC funds for 
2014, while we are only 50% through the year. At this rate, we will run out of our PRC funds in 
June. To address this issue, we have taken steps to optimize our resources and to keep our care 
within our Alaska Tribal Health System. But even with those changes, we will continue to run 
out of PRC dollars and be unable to provide for important medical services, such as emergency 
surgeries, emergency room care for inpatient admits, and local treatments for specialized care, 
such as cancer treatments that allow patients to stay close to home. 
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2. Domestic Violence Prevention Initiative 

We further encourage the Committee to increase funds for the Domestic Violence 
Prevention Initiative. Domestic violence affects a disproportionately high percentage of our 
community, fhe Indian Law and Order Commission reported that women in tribal villages and 
Native communities in Alaska have reported rates of domestic violence up to 1 0 times higher 
than in the rest of the United States. Physical assault victimization rates are up to 12 times 
higher. On average, in 2003-2004 an Alaska Native female became a victim of reported sexual 
assault or of child sexual abuse every 29.8 hours , as compared to once every 46.6 hours for non- 
Native females. Despite these horrific statistics, in our entire State there is only one shelter 
dedicated to domestic violence prevention in an Alaska Native community. 

Alaska Native women need Congress’s help and they need it now. The DVPI program 
should be substantially increased, even tripled. Please direct IHS to continue funding this 
important program. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
1. Trust — Real Estate Services 

We ask the Committee to consider increasing funds allocated for Probate in the Trust — 
Real Estate Services budget. These funds are used for the critically important work of improving 
the accuracy and efficiency of estate distribution through the preparation and submission of 
probate documentation. Without good trust ownership record.s, trust beneficiaries cannot benefit 
from their interests. 

Despite the importance of the program, there are not enough funds to cover the need. In 
2013, this program received $1 1.9 million. In 2014, funding stayed essentially flat. The FY 
2015 budget again keeps it essentially flatly funded at $1 2 million. This is unacceptable. For 
Self-Governance Tribes alone, there is an $823,000 probate backlog. 

TCC itself requires $120,000 to deal with a probate backlog of 230 cases. We need an 
additional full-time employee to focus on probate processing, in order to improve our service to 
Alaska Native people who own trust or restricted property in the Doyon Alaska Region. 

Witliout this increase, economic development is hamstrung. A probate backlog locks up the title 
on the property and transactions cannot be processed on lands with pending probates. In contrast, 
current probates allow the fractional heirs to better plan and subdivide their lands so tliey have a 
place to live and to build homes. Home ownership, in turn, contributes to the economic well- 
being of Alaska Natives in their own communities. Please help us help our people achieve home 
ownership and self-sufficiency by increasing funds for the probate program. 

We also encourage Congress to increase funding for Rights Protection and Litigation 
Support. This program helps Tribes defend and protect their trust lands and resources through 
funding to support litigation, negotiation, and administrative proceedings. At TCC, we have an 
ongoing need to provide such protection, as we receive 40 trespass complaints a year, often 
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involving the abuse of an access policy called RS-2477. In 2013, we incurred $100,000 on a 
single case in federal district court to protect our members’ lands against private individuals anc 
the state of Alaska. 

With proper support, we can continue to help allotment owners so that their rights are nc 
violated and their resources are not damaged or stolen. However, the Rights Protection and 
Litigation Support program only received $1.5 million in FY 2014, and the current FY 201 5 
budget keeps it at this same amount. This current funding level does not meet current needs. 


Last, we encourage the Committee to continue support for the Environmental Quality 
program. This program is critical to our ability to use our lands. Development — for housing, 
leasing, timber, and resource extraction, among other activities — requires completion of an 
archaeological investigation, and that investigation must then be approved by the BIA and the 
State Historic Preservation Officer. Environmental Quality funds support this activity, which is 
the first step in any land development. Of course, this same step is vital to protecting our cultur 
resources. Despite its importance, the program is poorly funded. TCC, alone, needs additional 
funds to support two additional archaeologists with fieldwork and investigation. With Congress 
support, we can safeguard our cultural heritage while also developing our land and resources to 
better the lives of our people. 

Thank you for the honor of appearing here today. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you very much. 

You know, when you think about World War II, and of course we 
always remember the attack on Hawaii, the number of people we 
lost and so forth, but one of the forgotten battles is the battle of 
the Aleutian Islands. And it was a very bloody battle. As a matter 
of fact, we lost a number of military personnel in that battle and 
I did not know that there was a hospital there that was destroyed. 

How many members do you have that live in the 13 villages? 

Ms. Mata-Rukovishnikoff. Tribal members, we have up to 
1,800. 

Mr. Calvert. Eighteen hundred. 

Ms. Mata-Rukovishnikoff. Like out in the Pribilofs alone we 
have anywhere from 3 to 5,000 people come in around the islands 
because of the crab and halibut and salmon fisheries. So probably 
five of our villages out in the region, Unalaska included, any- 
where — well, Unalaska is probably like 20,000 fishery people that 
come in. 

Mr. Calvert. And you really can see Russia from your front 
porch? 

Ms. Mata-Rukovishnikoff. Well, yes. I moved to Wasilla, so I 
live in Wasilla. Now that I do not live in St. Paul anymore, I moved 
to Wasilla. 

Mr. Calvert. Well, there you go. Okay. 

Ms. Mata-Rukovishnikoff. It is really I see over there. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Well, we certainly need to look into that 
problem. 

Mr. Moran. What, the problem with seeing Russia? 

Mr. Calvert. No, to replace that hospital. Gee, I did not know 
that. 

I know the issue of domestic violence throughout the native pop- 
ulation is a huge problem and we have to, culturally, deal with 
that, along with other issues. 

Any other questions? 

Ms. McCollum. Victor, how many days are you here? Are you 
going to be leaving because I am going to be doing this again to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Joseph. I am here tomorrow but I would be more than 
happy to contact your staff and arrange a teleconference here 

Ms. McCollum. Well, see if you can talk to my chief of staff. 
Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Joseph. Thanks. 

Mr. Simpson. You just said that violence against women was 10 
times higher. 

Mr. Joseph. On the report that was presented, the Indian Law 
and Order Commission reported that women in tribal villages and 
native communities in Alaska have reported rates of domestic vio- 
lence up to 10 times higher, and this was 

Mr. Simpson. It is 10 times higher, or 10 percent higher? 

Mr. Joseph. No, 10 times higher than the rest of the United 
States. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. Several people testifying today have sug- 
gested and recommended forward funding for contract support 
costs for Indian Health Services. You know what the challenge 
with that is, do you not? 
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Mr. Joseph. I believe I understand the challenges, yes. 

Mr. Simpson. And for anybody that does not, the challenge is 
while everybody thanks us for the fact that we are addressing the 
situation from what it was several years ago, Indian Health Serv- 
ices and getting additional money in there, we are still short. I 
think you said something like it met 60 percent of the need. 

And so as we are trying to address that that exists. To do for- 
ward-funding you have got to find another year of funding on top 
of that in order to get it forward-funded a year. And until we can 
address the need in the annual budget, it is really hard to find the 
money to forward-fund anything. While I understand it would be 
nice, in fact I bet every agency in the Federal Government would 
like forward-funding. There are some things that make sense that 
we do it that way when planning is years out. But it is a challenge 
to try to do that, and that is one of the challenges we have frankly. 

And while I understand that we are trying to address what is 
owed under the purchased contract, things to the different tribes 
and the courts that we need to pay. The challenge we really have 
is that when we are looking for dollars and we are trying to in- 
crease the funding for the programs right now to address the need 
right now, it is hard to go find the money to take care of what we 
owe in the past, although I fully agree that we owe it and I would 
love to find the money for it. And if we could find it in the judg- 
ment fund, I think that is wonderful. That is something we will 
certainly be looking at. But it is not because we do not want to ad- 
dress these needs. It is the challenge of trying to address such a 
great need with the limited resources. 

But I do appreciate the fact you recognize we have been moving 
in the right direction. 

Mr. Calvert. I think that is exactly what that judgment fund is 
for from my perspective. 

Again, I want to thank our witnesses and I would encourage you 
all to ask our counterparts in the United States Senate to hold 
similar hearings so they can listen to you also because sometimes 
our difficulties are not here. We tend to agree on a lot of things. 
It is just our friends on the other side. As Sam Rayburn used to 
say — he was a Democratic Speaker here for many years — he said 
the Republicans are our adversary; the Senate is the enemy. 

With that, we are adjourned for the day. Thank you. 




Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

TESTIMONY OF INTERESTED INDIVIDUALS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 

PUBLIC WITNESSES— NATIVE AMERICANS AND ALASKA 

NATIVES 

Opening Remarks of Chairman Calvert 

Mr. Calvert. Good morning, and welcome to the third of four 
public witness hearings specifically for American Indian and Alas- 
ka Native Programs on the jurisdiction of the Interior, Environ- 
ment Appropriations Subcommittee. 

I especially want to welcome the distinguished tribal elders and 
leaders testifying today, and in the audience. I can assure you that 
your voices are heard by this Subcommittee. For us to listen 
through these hearings and not feel compelled to do all we can to 
try and help would be unconscionable. 

Just as they were under the chairmanships of Norm Dicks, Jim 
Moran and Mike Simpson, American Indian and Alaska Native 
Programs shall continue to be a priority for this Subcommittee. 

Before we begin, I have a bit of housekeeping items to share. 
Committee rules prohibit the use of outside video cameras and 
audio equipment during these hearings. That is to ensure that if 
anything is said here today, it is not unfairly reproduced or out of 
context. An official hearing transcript will be available at GPO.gov. 

I will call each panel of witnesses to the table, one panel at a 
time. Each witness will have 5 minutes to present his or her oral 
testimony. Each witness’ full written testimony will be included in 
the record, so please don’t feel pressured to cover everything in 5 
minutes. We will be using a timer right there to track the progress 
of each witness. When the light turns yellow, the witness has 1 
minute remaining to conclude his or her remarks. When the light 
blinks red, we will ask the witness to please stop. 

Members will be provided an opportunity to ask questions to the 
witness, but because we have a full day ahead, which will be inter- 
rupted by votes this afternoon, I request that we keep these things 
moving in order to stay on schedule. 

Yesterday, a tribal elder expressed his frustration about flying 
all the way out here, only to be able to talk to us for 5 minutes. 
I want to know everyone — I want everyone to know that I consider 
these hearings to be just the start of an ongoing dialogue. I encour- 
age all of you to continue to communicate with the Subcommittee 
throughout this budget process, and not just for the 5 minutes we 
have here today. 

You traveled a long way to be here this week, and I hope that 
you will seize the opportunity to meet with other members of Con- 
gress outside of this Subcommittee and, of course, our friends in 
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the United States Senate, including not just those representing 
where you live, but where your ancestor lives as well. Help us ex- 
plain the trust obligation and to show not only the disparities in 
Indian Country as compared to the United States population as a 
whole, but what is possible when American Indians are fully em- 
powered to exercise their self-determination rights. 

With that, I thank you all again for being here today, and I am 
happy to yield now to our distinguished Ranking Member, but Mr. 
Moran will be here shortly, so I am going to ask if Ms. McCollum 
would like to give some opening remarks. 

Opening Remarks oe Ms. McCollum 

Ms. McCOLLUM. Well, thank you, Mr. Chair. And this has been 
very, very good testimony that we had yesterday. I am looking for- 
ward to the testimony today. 

You reinforced some of the work that we have been doing, you 
gave us directions and suggestions on how to do it better. So as the 
Chairman said, I know it is only 5 minutes to speak, but it is 5 
very powerful minutes and then all your testimony is in the record. 
Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Thank you. 

Our first witness today is Ms. Jessica Burger, Tribal Manager of 
the Little River Band of Ottawa Indians. 

Ms. Burger, you are recognized. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

LITTLE RIVER BAND OF OTTAWA INDIANS 
WITNESS 

JESSICA BURGER 

Ms. Burger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning, re- 
spected committee members. I am Jessica Burger and I am the 
tribal manager of the Little River Band of Ottawa Indians. We are 
located in Manistee, Michigan, on the beautiful shoreline of Lake 
Michigan. Our Tribal Ogema, Larry Romanelli, was unable to trav- 
el here this morning to deliver this testimony himself, but he sends 
his regards to the committee. 

We were pleased to see the Administration made a commitment 
to stand with Indian Country this year by requesting increases for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service. At 34 
million and 200 million respectively, the increases will have a neg- 
ative — or a total impact to restore our community, and to also sup- 
port necessary jobs in our communities. 

Appropriations are a good investment. In Indian Country, when 
we have meaningful appropriations and the communities prosper, 
so does America. It builds strong tribal nations, and we believe in 
the strength of tribal nations. 

Little River Band is one of the largest employers in our county. 
We have 1,300 employment positions that are supported by our 
revenues that we generate through gaming operations and other 
enterprises, and the federal appropriations we receive and the pro- 
grams that we provide to our citizens. That effectually creates a 
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payroll of over $112 million in a community of just about 8,500 per- 
sons total. 

The surrounding community is very reliant upon us, as we are 
them, to support our operations, and we believe that this dem- 
onstrates our commitment to government-to-government relation- 
ships, not only with the Federal Government but with the local 
municipalities that we also help subsidize through tax assessments 
and other revenues. And a part of our effort is dependent upon con- 
tract support cost. This — contract support costs are very critical for 
us to be able to retain and sustain full-time employment positions, 
and we are pleased that the President made a request for full con- 
tract support costs for both the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Indian Health Service. 

And we would ask the Committee as you consider these requests, 
that you would also ask the Administration to settle outstanding 
claims as expeditiously as possible. My tribe has pending claims, 
we are in active discussion for settlement. These dollars will go di- 
rectly into providing necessary programs such as healthcare, law 
enforcement, tribal courts, and natural resources management. 

We like that there was a new initiative included in the Presi- 
dent’s request this year, and that was the Tiwahe Family Initia- 
tive, and that is to address poverty in Indian Country. We would 
like to see that appropriation, however, which is at $12 million, be 
increased to $20 million, so that will have a better opportunity to 
have a further reach in Indian Country, and we would anticipate 
that there would be demonstration projects that would — and we 
would welcome the opportunity to collaborate with state and local 
governments in that initiative. 

We also noted that the President made a request for an increase 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs Natural Resources line, and I will 
say that in the Midwest region, we have an unmet need of approxi- 
mately $17 million to meet the natural resources management and 
enforcement responsibilities that our tribes have. Little River Band 
alone has enforcement responsibility for about 13 million acres in 
our seeded territory. That includes the waterways and lands within 
that district, and natural resources being a priority for all of our 
region, I am sure you will hear other distinguished panels discuss 
that today. And we also agree with the President’s request for the 
increases to the Indian Health Service, and we would ask the com- 
mittee to please consider implementing the recommendations of the 
National Tribal Budget Formulation workgroup in enacting a $5.3 
billion budget for fiscal year 2015. 

For us at Little River, purchased and referred services, hospitals 
and clinics, mental health and substance abuse are priorities, and 
we recommend that the Committee adopt the increases that are 
recommended by the workgroup to sustain and support the contin- 
ued services to — and decreasing health asperities is key, and those 
increases will assist that process. 

We believe in the partnership of the Federal Indian Trust. We 
believe in the partnership of Little River Band and the Federal 
Government and our surrounding communities, and the testimony 
that I have provided outlines just a few of our priorities. Tribal 
self-determination and the ability of tribal governments to deter- 
mine how to build and sustain their own communities is necessary 
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for successful and prospering communities, and a successful and 
prospering United States. We respectfully seek the assistance of 
the Committee and the Federal Government to support meaningful 
appropriations, and we believe that through these efforts, we can 
work together to realize that vision. 

And I appreciate the opportunity to speak before the Committee 
this morning. [Speaking native language] Many thanks, and 
[Speaking native language], all my relations. 

[The statement of Jessica Burger follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JESSICA BURGER, TRIBAL MANAGER 
LITTLE RIVER BAND OF OTTAWA INDIANS 
BEFORE THE 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT and RELATED AGENCIES 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
APRIL 8, 2014 


Chairman Simpson, respected members of the Committee: 

I am Jessica Burger, Tribal Manager of the Little River Band of Ottawa Indians (LRBOI), I am honored 
to present this testimony on behalf of the Little River Band of Ottawa Indians, regarding our views and 
priorities for the fiscal year (FY) 20 1 5 President’s Annual Budget Request. Our Ogema (Chief), Mr. 

Larry Romanelli, regrets that he was unable to travel here from Manistee, Michigan, our homelands, to 
deliver this testimony himself 

LRBOI was pleased to see the commitment of the Administration to “Stand with Indian Country” in its 
overall requests for both the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Indian Health Services (IHS); 
increases over the 2014 enacted level of $34 million and $200 million respectively. These increases will 
enhance efforts at Little River Band and across Indian Country to further address the disparities that 
continue to exist in public service and public health delivery to our people. These increases demonstrate a 
commitment of the United States to restore and heal relations with the Indian Nations. We see this as 
positive steps in the United States efforts to live up to its promises; the restoration of our governance and 
self-determination through the assistance of budget priorities to create successful, prospering 
communities. LRBOI is also appreciative that many of the increases are the direct result of Tribal 
Consultation; we see that when we come to the table with workable solutions and meaningful requests, 
our words carry weight and result in actions. 

LRBOI believes in the strength of Tribal Nations. As a government, LRBOI contributes to the State of 
Michigan’s economy and the local municipalities surrounding our reservation lands in taxable 
assessments (PILT, 2% assessment to the state of Michigan), payroll through our business developments 
and charitable entrepreneurship approximately $26 million dollars annually. Inclusive of the strength of 
federal dollars the Tribe receives through PL. 93-638 Indian Self-Determination Self-Governance 
agreements, grants and other revenues that support over employment positions within the LRBOI 
government and its public service/public health delivery, this contribution becomes $35 million, LRBOI 
is actively working to build and sustain a strong local and regional economy, in addition to our own 
community’s growth; we employ over 1300 in Manistee County among a total population of just over 
8,500 residing within it. Tliis is our commitment to full partnership in govemment-to-govemment 
relationships. Our collaborative efforts promote economic opportunity by leveraging dollars; 
homeownership, local tax base and local industry are dependent on us, just as we are dependent on federal 
dollars to accomplish real work. 

LRBOI agrees with and requests the Committee implement the Presidents’ request for full contract 
support costs (CSC) for both the BIA and IHS; $251 million and $617 million respectively. These dollars 
are part of our government’s ability to recruit, retain and sustain full time employment positions and 
service providers. CSC allows us to be full partners within our local economy; they pay for the costs of 
our public service and health care delivery systems. We do urge the Committee to also stand with Indian 
Country and ask the Administration to settle past claims as expeditiously as possible. This must be done 
to ensure program growth to meet the changing needs of our families, close the gaps in health care 
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provision, to protect the rights of our citizens and to manage our resources in a sustainable manner, 
LRBOl also respectfully asks the Committee to consider a recommendation in the budget to require 
ongoing consultation with Tribes to assist in determining the true appropriation in subsequent budget 
years in an effort to permanently address and reduce CSC shortfalls in the future. 

LRBOl also supports the inclusion of the Tiwahe (Family) Initiative in the President’s budget request. 
This initiative closely mirrors our own initiative to address poverty, the basis for many of the issues that 
impact our population; we call it the Transition To Success. By recognizing that poverty is a ‘disease’ in 
Indian Country, through a case managed approach integrating socio-economic assessments, education and 
job aspirations, factors such as family violence, substance abuse and health status into an individualized 
plan to promote family welfare, LRBOl wishes to break the cycle of poverty in our generation for the 
sake of the Seventh Generation. LRBOl will accomplish this through job training, education and skill 
building. We will utilize our employment and assistance network to identify the challenges at hand for 
our population living at or below the poverty level, to enhance the likelihood of the individuals’ success 
in a planned approach, with an end goal to promote family stability, ultimately strengthening our Little 
River Band community. LRBOl asserts that $12 million is not adequate at this time to allow for this 
initiative to reach broadly across Indian Country. We would recommend the Committee support 
increasing that amount in FY 2015 to $20 million to create demonstration projects that enhance 
collaborations between tribal, county and state governments and other resources such as non-profit 
organizations. 

LRBOl also supports the President’s request for increases in the BIA Natural Resources budget for Indian 
Country of $5 million. Natural Resources are a priority for the Little River Band; we have much to lose 
as stewards of one of the world’s largest fresh water resources. As the enforcement and management 
agency for the 13 million acres of Ceded Territory and its adjoining waterways in Michigan, LRBOl 
plays a vital role in wildlife and habitat sustainability for all of the twelve Tribes in our state. LRBOl has 
been an integral part in the effort to restore sturgeon to our native waters, to protect the Great Lakes 
Region from the tlireat of invasive species on our lands and waters and to ensure that the rights of 
individual Indians to continue to hunt and gather indigenous food and medicine resources. We ask the 
Committee to support this request in the budget authority, recognizing this is a modest increase to support 
monumental work, 

LRBOl agrees with the President; it is necessary to increase the overall budget for the Indian Health 
Service. It is indeed time to The President’s FY 2015 budget request at $4.6 billion would add 
approximately $200 million above the enacted 2014 level. This is admirable, but the amount is not 
enough to address the disparities that continue to persist in the health status of Indian people in 
comparison to the rest of the United States. In comparison to per-capita federal health care spending, 
Indian Country lags behind; $2,896 dollars per individual, while national health care spending is at 
$7,535. LRBOl believes it is time to incorporate the recommendations of the National Tribal Budget 
Formulation Workgroup and supports the implementation of a needs based budget over the next 12 years 
of $27.6 billion, beginning with an authorization of $5.3 billion in FY 2105. As health care status is of 
utmost importance to LRBOl, we support the recommended increases as forwarded by the Budget 
Formulation Workgroup for the following priorities; 

Purchased and Referred Care (formerly CHS) $181.2 million 

Hospitals and Clinics SI 19.6 million 

Mental Health $47.9 million 

Alcohol and Substance Abuse Services $ 31 . 7 million 

LRBOl operates a small ambulatory facility serving approximately 1300 users in a 9-county contract 
health service delivery area (CHSDA). As we arc located within a rural setting, specialty provider 
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services must be purchased outside of our primary care provider base. We are reliant on the ability to 
secure necessary specialty practice with purchased and referred care appropriations. While we appreciate 
the President’s requested $ 1 5.4 million increase, in reality, this falls short of the true need to purchase 
these services in Indian Country. The workgroup’s recommendation is a truer reflection of the cost of 
those services. LRBOI encourages the Committee to review the President’s request and seriously 
consider enacting the workgroup recommendation. Similarly, LRBOI asserts that direct service health 
care delivery, hospitals and clinics, mental health and substance abuse services are the core priority needs 
of the people we serve. We recommend and urge the Committee to adopt the workgroup’s 
recommendations in their budget authorization. 

Little River Band believes in the partnership that has evolved out of the federal Indian trust relationship 
that was founded in the treaties signed by our people in 1836 & 1855, which were reaffirmed in 1994. 
Little River Band believes that it is the obligation of our federal health partners to advocate on behalf of 
the Tribes they are entrusted to serve for the necessary resources to achieve improved health status and 
quality of life for all American Indian/Alaska Native peoples. The items outlined in this testimony are 
just a few of the priorities the Little River Band wishes the Committee to consider in its review of the 
President’s budget request. Little River Band believes as a Tribal nation, we have an obligation to 
inform, advise and actively engage in meaningful consultation to achieve the collective vision that all of 
America prospers when Tribes are successful; part of this success is realized through the appropriations 
process. LRBOI believes in the vision articulated by the President’s Executive Order establishing the 
White House Council on Native American Affairs (June 26, 20 13), “. . .tribal self-determination — the 
ability of tribal governments to determine how to build and sustain their own communities — is necessary 
for successful and prospering communities. ” LRBOI has demonstrated or willingness to be full partners 
througli our governmental actions and business entrepreneurship. We are working to be vital partners in 
the local and regional economy; service delivery is an integral part of that effort, We seek the assistance 
of the federal government to ensure this vision can be achieved through meaningful appropriations to 
assist sustainable public service and health service delivery programs. It will take the efforts of all of the 
partners working together to realize that vision. 

Little River Band appreciates the opportunity to present this testimony to the Committee today on these 
important matters. I am happy to answer your questions. 

KchiMiigwech (Many thanks) 

Gdagaanaagaanik (All Our Relations) 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Next testimony is from Mr. Levi Garrick, Sr., Chairman of the 
Chippewa Ottawa Resource Authority. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

CHIPPEWA OTTAWA RESOURCE AUTHORITY 
WITNESS 


LEVI GARRICK, SR. 

Mr. Carrick. Okay. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of 
the Subcommittee. My name is Levi Carrick. I am here today on 
behalf of CORA, as their Chairman. 

CORA is the Chippewa Ottawa Resource Authority, which is 
made up of 5 tribes in Michigan that oversees the natural re- 
sources for the treaty area, which includes like about 2/3 of the 
State of Michigan. So it is a vast area, like close to 14 million 
acres. And we have been, excuse me here, I have got to go in here. 
Wait a minute, I want to personally express CORA’s appreciation 
for the Rights Protection of Information Program, RPI, funding re- 
quests for CORA that is contained in the President’s 2015 budget. 
RPI Program funds enable CORA’s tribes to provide for the exer- 
cise by tribal members of the reserved right to hunt, fish, trap and 
gather on the lands and waters that were ceded the United States 
by our ancestors. These rights were essential to the existence of our 
ancestors, and continue to be essential to the existence of our In- 
dian people. 

One of my fondest memories as a child growing up was going in 
the woods with my grandmother and my mother harvesting. What 
we harvested today, we ate tomorrow. And it was always stressed 
that we never take what we don’t need, never — always use what 
you do take, and they are memories that lasted, you know, to now. 
We are taking — that was a healthy way of living, the food that we 
gathered. We are taking now and utilizing some of our resources 
to bring that back to our young children. This year, we have taken 
our healthy start programs and brought our youngsters out in the 
woods to harvest rabbits. We have brought them out on the lake 
to harvest fish through the ice, utilizing gill nets, trying to teach 
them the ways of subsistence that we are accustomed to, rather 
than going to McDonald’s or somewhere. 

So that has been going pretty well, but we have been doing it on 
our own funds that we don’t really have. That is why this natural 
resource funding that we are getting for this is very vital. 

So because of that, the Tribes have always believed that these 
treaty rights continue to exist, and will not extinguish or diminish 
by any act of the Federal Government. 

In a decision, in United States v. Michigan of ’79, upholding 
these rights to fish in the ceded waters of the Great Lakes upheld 
that belief that we retained. Let us see here. And the Great Lakes 
model consent decree that was drafted from that court decision pro- 
vided a template our inland resources. And this was between the 
United States and Michigan and all the parties, and we voluntarily 
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entered into negotiations to resolve the scope of the rights reserved 
by the Treaty of 1836 for that 14 million acres. 

In 2007, that consent decree, it encompassed the nature and ex- 
tent of the right to hunt, fish, trap and gather by tribal members, 
established the protocols by which the resources are allocated be- 
tween the tribal and state license harvesters, and provides collabo- 
rative resource management procedures for the CORA tribes and 
the State of Michigan. 

I am very pleased to personally thank the Subcommittee for the 
inland funds contained in the 2014 Interior Budget as enacted in 
the more than $1.6 million. These funds — this is for the inland re- 
source that was added on for this year that we are — okay. As the 
funds have yet to be distributed to the Tribes, I cannot report on 
the specific uses to which these funds will be applied. I can only 
state that the CORA tribes are anxious to begin the important and 
complex task of creating the programs and hiring the staff needed 
to carry out in the inland consent decree. 

For fiscal year 2015, the green book clearly identifies the inland 
consent decree funds by name. There is a small increase in the 
treaty fishery’s funding which the CORA tribes support as nec- 
essary effort to partially restore the funds for these purposes back 
to their 2010 levels. No increase is requested for an inland consent 
decree this year, a decision which the CORA tribes do not oppose. 
The CORA tribes will use the remainder of the 2014 and ’15 funds 
to put in place those programs and staff for which RPI funds are 
provided, and to realistically assess the need for additional funding 
to carry out the inland decree’s tribal responsibilities. 

One final item is included in the RPI funding 2015 budget for the 
Inter-Tribal Resource Management Organizations which is entitled 
evaluation and research activities. CORA supports an allocation of 
those funds among the organizations based on the percentage that 
each listed in the tribal organization will receive in RPI funds, as 
encompassed in the total amount request for all RPI purposes for 
2015. 

For decades, we have been at the forefront of efforts to protect, 
enhance and restore the natural environment so that all human 
beings can enjoy the fish, wildlife and plants of our region for gen- 
erations to come. Already, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
asking to consult with us on what type of resource management 
that we should replace when the Great Lakes Consent Decree ex- 
pires in 2020. The CORA tribes have proven to be an effective part- 
ner with agencies of the United States, the states and the province 
of Ontario to manage our natural resources to the seventh genera- 
tion and beyond. For these reasons, the CORA tribe respectfully re- 
quests for your support for fiscal year 2015, RPI funding at a level 
of $4,463,464 in reoccurring base funding, which is the amount out- 
lined for the CORA and the RPI portion of the Department of the 
Interior’s Green Book for fiscal year 2015. 

[The statement of Levi Garrick, Sr., follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF LEVI D. CARRJCK, SR. 

CHAIRMAN - CHIPPEWA OTTAWA RESOURCE AUTHORITY 
BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ON 

APRILS, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

My name is Levi D. Carrick. Sr., and I appear here today in my capacity as Chairman of the 
Chippewa Ottawa Resource Authority (CORA). CORA is an inter-tribal resource management 
organization established by five (5) federally-recognized Indian tribes in the State of Michigan. 
They are: the Bay Mills Indian Community; the Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians; the Little River Band of Ottawa Indians; the Little Traverse Bay Bands of Odawa 
Indians; and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. I also am proud to serve as the 
President of the Bay Mills Indian Community 

1 requested the opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee in order to personally express 
CORA'S appreciation for the Rights Protection Implementation Program (RPl) funding request 
for CORA, contained in the President's FY 2015 Budget for the Department of the Interior. RPl 
Program funds enable CORA's tribes provide for the exercise by their members of the re.served 
right to hunt, fish, trap and gather on the lands and waters ceded to the United State.s by our 
ance.stors in Article 1.1 of the Treaty of March 28. 1836. That cession covers the ea.stem Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan and the northern 2.''3 of the Lower Peninsula, as well as large portions of 
Lakes Michigan. Huron and Superior. 

1 am sure that the importance of treaty reserved rights to Indian tribes and their members has 
been expressed in testimony before this Subcommittee many times, but that importance can 
never be overstated. Treaty hunting, fishing and gathering rights were e.ssentia! to the exi.stence 
of our ancestors and continue to be es.sential to our existence as Indian people; they preserve our 
access to culturally significant resources which arc intimately connected to traditional ways of 
life. This importance i.s not symbolic; tribal members continue to rely on the ability to harvest 
natural resources for both subsistence and commercial purposes. It is our lifeway. 

The tribes have always believed that the.se treaty reserved rights continue to exist, and were not 
extinguished or diminished by any act of the federal goveniment. Unfortunately, that was not a 
belief .shared by the State of Michigan, which prosecuted tnbal members for hunting, fishing and 
gathering at times or with methods which State law prohibited. This situation continued until the 
United States filed suit against the State of Michigan in 1673. It resulted in a decision in Pnited 
States r Michigan in 1679 upholding the nght to fish in the ceded waters of the Great Lakes. 

Thi.s right wa.s implemented by court-tacilitated negotiations among the federal, state and tribal 
parties, that produced two Consent Decrees which provided for the allocation and management 
of the Great Lakes fisheries in the treaty area; the first one wais entered in 1 985 for a period of 1 5 
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years, and a .successor agrccmcn! wa.s entered in 200() for a period of 20 years. It is that Decree 
which is listed as •'Chippewa/Ottawa Treaty Fisheries" under CORA in the FY 201 5 Green Book 
RPl Program. 


The CORA tribes receive base funding through the "Treaty Fisherievs" line item to establish 
conserv ation-based fishing regulations; conduct biological monitoring of the fishery; carry out 
resource protection and enhancement programs and activities; staff conservation enforeement 
departments and adjudicatory bodies to resolve violations of the regulations; and provide an 
intertribal voice to coordinate and cooperate with the federal, stale and international 
organizations which address Great Lakes resource matters. 

The Great Lakes "model" provided a template for the parties in i 'niled Stales v. Michij(an. who 
voluntarily entered into negotiations to resolve the scope of rights reserved by Article I } in the 
inland 1 4 million acres of land and water of the cession. In 2007, their efforts produced a 
permanent Consent Decree; it encompasses the nature and extent of the right to hunt, fish, trap 
and gather by tribal members, establishes protocols by which the resources are allocated between 
tribal and state-licensed harvesters, and provides collaborative re.source management procedures 
for the CORA tribes and the State of Michigan. 

implementation of the Great Lakes Consent Decrees provided the tribes with a reasonable 
estimate of the amount of funds neee.ssary to carry out the terms of the Inland Consent Decree. 
Those terms require, at minimum: significant expansion of the tribes' conservation enforcement 
programs; creation of inland biological monitoring, assessment, restoration and enhancement 
programs; increase in financial support of tnbal adjudicatory systems; and expansion of 
intertribal management mechanisms and procedures. COR.4 has sought funding for these 
purposes under Rl’l since 2007. The tru.st responsibility of the United States does not. and 
cannot, end with the issuance of a court decision or consent decree; those pronouncements are 
merely w'ords on paper without the funds from the federal go\ ernment to enable tribes to 
implement the orders. Supplemental, tion-recurritig funds were requested and appropriated, but 
not in large enough amounts fur the tribes to establish stable programs. 

This element of the tru.st responsibility by providing base, recurring funding was first recognized 
by the Administration and included in the Interior Green Book as an RPI Program for FY 201. T 
In response, the Congress appropriated $46 1 .000 for COR.A in RPl foods, an amount which 
allowed each tribe to initiate permanent programs, albeit very small ones. I am very pleased to 
personally thank this Subcommittee for the inland funds contained m the FY 2014 Interior 
Budget, as enacted, in the amount of $1,600,000. As these fund.s have yet to be distributed to the 
tribes. 1 cannot report on the specific uses to which these funds will be applied. I can state that 
the CORA tribes arc anxious to begin the important and complex task of cTcating the programs 
and hiring the staff needed to carry out the Inland Consent Decree's management 
responsibilities. 

For FY 2015. the Green Book clearly identifies the Inland Consent Decree funds by name. 

There is a small increase in Treaty Fisheries funding, w'hich the CORA tribes support as a 
necessary effort to partially restore funds for these purpo.ses to their FY 20 1 0 level. No increase 
is requested for the Inland Consent Decree this year, a decision which the CORA tribes do not 
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oppose. The CORA tribes will u.sc the remainder oi'FY 2014 and 2015 to put in plae-e those 
programs and staff for which RPl funds are provided, and to realistically assess the need for 
additional funding to carry out the Inland Decree's tribal responsibilities. 

One final item is included in the RPI FY 201 5 budget for all mtenribal resource management 
organizations, which is entitled ■•pvaluation & Research .Activities - Climate Change." CORA 
supports an allocation of those funds among the organizations based on the percentage that each 
listed inter-tribal organization will receive in RPI funds, as compared to the total amount 
requested for all RPI purposes for FY 2015. For CORA, that proportionate amount is $.598,464. 
which is 12,8 per cent of the total $.5. 1 13,0(K) requested for all Climate Change under RP! for 
FY 2015. 

The CORA tribes have participated in intertribal management and regulation of natural rcsource.s 
since 1982. For decades, we have been at the forefront of efforts to protect, enhance and rc.storc 
the natural environment so that all human beings can enjoy the fish, wildlife and plants of our 
region for generations to come. Already, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is asking to consult 
on what type of resource management regime should replace the Great Lakes Con.sent Decree in 
2020. Tlie CORA tribes have proven to be an effective partner with agencies of the United 
States, the States, and the province of Ontario to manage our natural resources to the seventh 
generation and beyond. 

For lhe.se reasons, the CORA tribes respectfully request your support for FY 2015 RPI funding at 
the level of $4,463,464,00 in recurring base funding, which is the amount outlined for CORA in 
the RPI portion of the Department of Interior's Green Book for lY 2015, plus C( IRA's 
proportionate share of the "Climtite Change" line item. 

Thank you for your consideration. If you have any questions. I atn pleased to answer them. 
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Mr. Calvert. Okay, thank you very much. Thank you for your 
testimony. 

Next, Mr. Chapman with the Lac du Flamheau Band of Lake Su- 
perior Chippewa. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHIPPEWA 

WITNESS 


ERIC CHAPMAN, SR. 

Mr. Chapman. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
subcommittee. My name is Eric Chapman, Sr., Tribal Council 
Member with the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewa Indians of Northern Wisconsin. 

With me today is Mr. Larry Wanowitz, he is our natural resource 
director. 

Mr. Wanowitz. [Speaking foreign language.] 

Mr. Chapman. We appreciate the opportunity to provide our tes- 
timony regarding the needs of the Lac du Flambeau Band and our 
members. 

We face many challenges at Lac du Flambeau. One such chal- 
lenge that has become a threat to our reservation community. Over 
the last few years, we have faced a growing epidemic of drug 
abuse. This problem has been initiated largely by outsiders who 
seek to sell illegal drugs to our youth, and the situation has become 
widespread and dangerous. The problem is not limited to a single 
drug, as there is widespread abuse of prescription drugs, synthetic 
marijuana and even heroin. Our tribal government has taken broad 
steps to address this problem. We declared a state of emergency, 
we have stepped up law enforcement efforts to stop those who sell 
drugs to our people. These efforts have led to significant drug 
busts, and we believe strong law enforcement along with a viable 
court system is key in deterring further wandering. However, we 
also recognize that this problem has many dimensions and why law 
enforcement and courts are vitally important. Drug abuse requires 
a wide range of professionals to help those who are affected. We 
need to educate our community, especially our students, about the 
dangers of drug abuse, and we need to provide counseling and sup- 
port for those who become addicted. More significantly, we need to 
provide cultural and economic opportunities to provide positive and 
healthy alternatives for individuals who might otherwise turn to 
drugs. 

One of the great tragedies of the drug abuse problem is that it 
affects many of our children. Our children are often caught up in 
unsafe situations at home that they have no way out unless the al- 
ternate program steps in. This has led to an increase in foster care 
and temporary placements for our tribal children. We must do 
more to protect our children. 

The Administration budget provides us with some hope in ad- 
dressing these problems. The budget provides for an increase of $5 
million for the — welfare Program, and this funding is badly needed. 
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More broadly, the Administration calls for the Tiwahe Family Ini- 
tiative to provide a comprehensive approach to deal with the kinds 
of problems faced by many Indian families. We strongly support 
this initiative, and hope the Subcommittee will consider this fund- 
ing request. 

In dealing with our drug crisis, we look to making our commu- 
nity healthy, and we recognize that the foundation of a healthy 
community is a healthy environment. Lac du Flambeau is a res- 
ervation that has abundant water, and reservation in the north 
which has great natural beauty. This is our homeland, and we are 
committed to preserving our clean water, land and air for our fu- 
ture generations. This requires broad efforts to address the envi- 
ronmental challenges we face, including increased mining activity 
which threatens our reservation resources. One important program 
along these lines is the EPA’s Tribal General Assistance Program. 
The GAP program provides one of the tribes to build their environ- 
mental capacity, assess conditions, and gather and analyze data. 
We strongly support the Administration’s proposed $3.8 million in- 
crease in this program. 

Other environmental programs such as the Clean Water Act, 
Brownfields, and the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative are like- 
wise critical to protecting our resources for the future. 

Tribes have long been — in natural resource protection and the 
Lac du Flambeau Band has a comprehensive natural resource de- 
partment with dedicated staff, with expertise in natural resource 
and land management. For example, our work includes stocking 
fish, collecting water quality data, developing well head protection 
plans, conducting wildlife surveys, and administering-projects. 
These natural resource programs are vital to the tribe’s future, and 
we strongly support full funding for the tribal resource manage- 
ment and development, tribal fish hatchery operations and man- 
agement — excuse me, maintenance, circle of flight and cooperative 
landscape conservation. 

We particularly would like to note the importance of public tribes 
to plan for and address climate change impacts at the local level. 
In serving on the tribal council, I also have the opportunity to func- 
tion as the chief conservation officer for my reservation. This in- 
cludes, for instance, hunting, fishing and gathering, rights without 
our reservation boundaries. This work and that of our conversation 
office also involves being first responders in many emergency situa- 
tions. 

I urge the Subcommittee to support increased funding for con- 
servation law enforcement, which is a major component of overall 
public safety on our reservation. I would also like to expect strong 
support for the work done by the Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission. That Commission does vitally important work 
protecting and implementing our treaty guaranteed hunting, fish- 
ing and gathering rights within the stated territories. 

Education remains a major priority for the Lac du Flamheau 
Band. In order for our children to compete international and global 
economy, higher education is critical. Given the levels of poverty on 
our reservation and the staggering costs of higher education, many 
of our tribal members do not have the opportunity to pursue higher 
education without some help. We support increased funding for the 
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BIA Scholarship and IHS Programs. Tribal health programs have 
never recovered from the impact of sequestration. As healthcare 
costs rise and tribal population has increased, tribal healthcare re- 
mains at risk. One program of particular concern is Purchased Pre- 
ferred Care, which has been tragically underfunded for years, leav- 
ing our people without needed healthcare for part of the year. We 
strongly support the Administration’s proposed increases in Pur- 
chased Preferred Care, and full funding for all IHS programs. 

We appreciate this Subcommittee’s commitment to working with 
the tribes to address our needs within the BIA, EPA and IHS pro- 
grams. 

[The statement of Eric Chapman, Sr., follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF TOM MAULSON, PRESIDENT 

LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
ON INDIAN PROGRAMS IN THE FY20I5 BUDGET 
APRIL 8, 2014 

My name is Tom Maulson, I am President of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians, located in Wisconsin. I am pleased to submit this testimony, which 
reflects the needs and concerns of our Tribal members for Fiscal Year 2015. My testimony 
addresses BIA, EPA and IHS programs that are vital to my people. I would especially like to 
thank the Subcommittee for its leadership and commitment to Tribes. 

The President’s FY 2015 Budget has some important and positive initiatives for Tribes. 
For example, fully funding contract support costs is a major step forward - and represents an 
example of the federal government finally keeping its promise to Tribes, in a way that is 
essential to the success of the Self-Determination Policy. At the same time, in many other 
critical respects, the Budget provides funding levels that will not protect the basic well-being of 
Indian tribes and Indian people. Indian country is still struggling from the harsh setbacks we 
faced as a result of sequestration and the Budget does not restore equity to the funding of Indian 
programs overall. Based on Treaty obligations and the federal trust responsibility, the federal 
government should be committed to providing fundamental fairness to Tribes, not just in selected 
areas but across the board - and appropriations for all programs affecting Indians should provide 
funding levels based on this fundamental principle. All of the following programs are significant 
priorities for the Tribe. 

BIA Tiwahe (Family) Initiative 

The Tribe strongly supports the Administration’s Tiwahe (Family) initiative, a broad- 
based, interdisciplinary, and culturally appropriate program for addressing the needs of Indian 
families and communities - including child welfare and family services, housing and job 
training. This program fills an immediate and critical need. 

At Lac du Flambeau, over the last few years we have faced a crisis in our community 
arising from a growing epidemic of drug abuse. Ilie problem has been far-reaching - as we find 
widespread abuse of prescription dmgs, synthetic marijuana, and heroin on our Reservation. The 
impact on our community has been devastating in terms of the health and well-being of our 
families. 

The situation became so serious that our Tribe last year declared a state of emergency to 
address this problem. Law enforcement was stepped up to stop those who would bring illegal 
drugs onto our Reservation and try to sell them to young people in our communities. These law 
enforcement efforts have led to a large number of arrests. But we also recognize that the solution 
to this drug problem requires more than enhanced law enforcement. We need a range of 
professionals - social workers, mental health professionals, educators and others - to provide the 
services required to help those who face addiction and other health effects from illegal drugs, as 
well as the families of those affected. Our goal is to protect our community from the dangers of 
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drug abuse and to provide an opportunity for those who have been afflicted by drugs to 
rehabilitate themselves and rejoin our community with hope and pride. 

Unfortunately, the rise in drug abuse often leaves our children caught in unsafe situations 
at home. This has led to an increase in the need for foster care and other temporary placements 
for our children. The Administration’s $5 million increase for Indian Child Welfare programs 
will help meet this need. 

Our efforts to address this drug crisis have been financially costly to the Tribe - as we 
must plan effectively, educate our students about the threats of illegal drugs, counsel those who 
need help (and their families), provide health services for those who need rehab, deter 
distribution of drugs through law enforcement, and provide economic opportunity and cultural 
support for our community to provide viable alternatives to those who might otherwise engage in 
drug use. The Administration’s Tiwahe Initiative seems well tailored to address this type of 
problem ~ as it provides a source of funding to protect Indian families and communities that face 
challenges that require comprehensive and multi-faceted solutions. We wholeheartedly urge the 
Subcommittee to support this initiative. 

EPA Programs 

As we address our drug crisis, we are mindful that one of the cornerstones of a healthy 
community is a healthy environment. Clean air, water and land are vital for the physical and 
emotional health of our people, and provide both a foundation for our Tribal culture and the basis 
for economic opportunity on our Reservation. Today, mining in our area provides a significant 
challenge to our Reservation environment, and we must take steps to ensure that any 
development is undertaken in a manner that fully protects our natural resources and our 
communities. That is our obligation to future generations - to ensure that our lands and waters 
are adequately protected. Funding for several EPA programs is vitally important. 

Tribal General Assistance Program. The Tribe strongly supports the proposed $30.8 
million increase in the EPA Tribal General Assistance Program, known as “Tribal GAP.” This 
program provides base environmental funding to assist Tribes in building their environmental 
capacity to assess environmental conditions, utilize available data and build their environmental 
programs to meet their local needs. This is a foundational program for Tribes to address the 
broad range of challenging circumstances we face regarding our Reservation environment. 

Clean Water Programs. The Tribe also supports the proposed increase in funding for 
the pollution control program under section 106, and for non-point source pollution under section 
319 of the Clean Water Act. At Lac du Flambeau, the Tribe has obtained Treatment as a State 
status under the Clean Water Act for establishing water quality standards, and we have an active 
program to monitor, maintain and improve water quality, as well as a program to address non- 
point source pollution. Water is basically everywhere on our Reservation, as we have 260 lakes 
covering over 17,000 acres, as sell as 71 miles of streams and 24,000 acres of wetlands. The 
section 106 and section 319 programs should be funded at the recommended levels to enable 
tribes to protect their water resources. 

Brownfields. The Brownfields program provides funding for tribes and others to assess 
and clean up lands that have been contaminated. At Lac du Flambeau, we face challenges from 
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brownfields, including a threat to groundwater from perchlorate - the result of a fire at a former 
fireworks store. Brownfields funding is divided among those seeking funding - so the more 
tribes that participate in efforts to clean up their contaminated lands, the less money is available 
for each tribe. While the number of tribes needing these funds has been increasing in recent 
years, the funding has not. We urge the Subcommittee to provide greater funding so tribes can 
properly protect their homelands and clean up brownfields. 

Great Lakes Restoration Initiative. The Tribe strongly supports funding for the Great 
Lakes Restoration Initiative. For the indigenous people of Wisconsin, the Great Lakes represent 
the lifeblood of our culture and the foundation of our economies. The protection and 
preservation of the Great Lakes are necessary to preserve the tribal communities that have made 
the Great Lakes area their home since time immemorial. 

BIA Programs 

With a few notable exceptions - like the Tiwahe Initiative - the 2015 Budget provides 
basically flat funding for Indian programs. Over the last several years, other agencies within 
Interior - like the Fish and Wildlife Service and the National Park Service - have seen increases 
greater than those of the BIA. The U.S. has a trust obligation to tribes and must not place tribes 
last in terms of equitable funding. With growing populations and expanded challenges. Tribes 
are forced to provide services for their people and protections for their homelands without 
adequate funding for key programs, including the following: 

BIA Public Safety and Tribal Courts. Enactment of the Tribal Law and Order Act and 
the Violence Against Women Act reflect the growing role for Tribal law enforcement and 
judicial systems. Tribes need the resources to meet these increased responsibilities. As already 
noted, tribes face broad law enforcement challenges, including those arising from drug abuse. 
Enhanced law enforcement on the ground also requires additional Tribal Court resources - as 
more arrests require more Tribal Court processes. We support the Administration’s proposed 
increase for Public Safety and Justice, and urge the Subcommittee to provide a like increase for 
Tribal Courts. 

BIE Tribal Education Programs. Education remains a critical investment in the future 
of the tribes. The Johnson-O’Malley Program provides vital support for Indian students in 
public schools. While the Administration has requested a small increase, the funding for this 
program remains far below the need. We must do more for our students in public schools. 
Likewise, we are proud to see an increasing number of our students attending and graduating 
from colleges and other post-secondary institutions. But the cost of such education is staggering 
and funds must be available for our students to succeed in higher education. More scholarship 
funding is needed. The Tribe also supports the Administration’s proposed increase in BIA 
funding for fellowship and training opportunities for post graduate study. 

Road Maintenance. Proper road maintenance on the Reservation is essential for the 
safety and health of our community, and for promoting economic opportunities. We urge the 
Subcommittee to increase funding for this important program. 

Tribal Natural Resource Management and Development; Tribal Fish Hatchery 
Operations and Maintenance. Tribes are leaders in natural resource protection and BIA 
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natural resource funding is essential to maintain our programs. Lac du Flambeau has a 
comprehensive Natural Resources Department and dedicated staff with considerable expertise in 
natural resource and land management. Among our many programs, the Tribe operates a fish 
hatchery, that stocks many of our lakes. Along with our other natural resource programs, our 
fish production activities are essential to protect our natural resources and to foster economic 
activity on our Reservation. We support full funding for these programs. 

Conservation Law Enforcement Officers. Conservation Law Enforcement Officers are 
responsible for enforcing hunting and fishing regulations related to the exercise of treaty rights, 
but they also are often the first to respond to emergency situations. These officers play an 
integral part in protecting our cultural and economic resources, as well as assisting with 
protecting public safety. We urge the Subcommittee to provide increased funding for 
Conservation Law Enforcement as an acknowledgement of the importance of Tribal 
conservation law enforcement officers to the federal law enforcement family. 

Circle of Flight: Wetlands W'aterfowl Program. We urge the Subcommittee to 
continue to provide support for the BtA Circle of Flight Program. This program supports Tribal 
efforts throughout the Great Lakes Region to restore and preserve wetlands and waterfowl 
habitat within Tribal territories. 

Great Lakes Indian Fish and W'ildlife Commission. The Tribe strongly supports the 
work of the Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife Commission (“GLIFWC”). GLIFWC assists 
in protecting and implementing its treaty-guaranteed hunting, fishing and gathering rights. We 
urge the Subcommittee to fully support the programmatic funding for GLIFWC from both BIA 
and EPA. GLIFWC has played an invaluable role in providing science and sound management 
practices for our off-reservation resources. This role could not be filled by any other agency. 

Cooperative Landscape Conservation. The Tribe supports full funding for this 
program, to assist tribes in preparing for the impacts of climate change. Overall, the Tribe is 
pleased that the Administration is placing a high priority on addressing climate change - which 
is essential to the Nation’s future. From the Tribal perspective, each Tribe needs to have staff 
trained, and to undertake locally developed climate change adaptation plans in light of local 
circumstances. Climate change has significant implications for botli on-reservation systems and 
ceded territory Treaty Rights. We urge the Subcommittee to ensure that Tribes are included in 
all programs designed to address climate change. 

Indian Health Service Programs 

Tribal health programs have never recovered from the impacts of sequestration. As 
health care costs rise, and tribal populations increase, tribal health care remains at risk. Tribal 
member life expectancy remains 4 years shorter than other Americans, and tribal members 
continue to suffer disproportionately from a wide range of serious health conditions. More 
funding is needed across all IHS programs to begin to address these disparities. One program of 
particular importance is Purchased/Referred Care which has been tragically underfunded for 
many years - with funds running out well before each fiscal year ends. Our family members 
should not be forced to do without needed health care based on the time of year they become ill. 
We strongly support the $15.4 million increase for purchased/referred care services (along with 
$32.5 million increase for medical inflation) proposed for the FY2015 Budget. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Next Mr. Zorn. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

GREAT LAKES INDIAN FISH AND WILDLIFE 
COMMISSION 

WITNESS 


JAMES ZORN 

Mr. Zorn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee. My name is James Zorn, Executive Administrator of the 
Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife Commission. I am honored 
today to he joined by the Chairman of our Board, Mic Isham, the 
chairman of the Lac Court Oreilles Band of the Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians, who is available if you would like to ask him 
some questions about the importance of these rights to his commu- 
nity. Mr. Carrick is also on my Board, as is Chief Executive 
Melanie Benjamin, who I believe is here from Mille Lacs. So very 
honored to have them provide me for this opportunity to tell you 
about how important these programs are to their communities. 

So on behalf of our 11 tribal nations, and their 40,000 tribal citi- 
zens, their families and their communities and surrounding com- 
munities, we are honored to be here today to thank this Committee 
for over 30 years of support for these programs that cover 60,000 
square miles and 3 states. 

Mr. Chairman, you are kind of the newcomer here, and you 
asked us today to tell you what is possible, if you can help us. Well, 
I think all of us on this panel are very proud to tell you what is 
possible through the power of presence by the tribes, when they 
have the capacity to exercise their sovereign prerogatives with ap- 
propriate science, with appropriate policy participation, with the 
infusion of traditional knowledge into co-management of the nat- 
ural resources, in support of CORA federal treaty obligations and 
tribal self-determination. 

The Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife Commission and their 
member tribes undertake a comprehensive treat rights and natural 
resource management program, to regulate the exercise of hunting, 
fishing, gathering rights, to manage and co-manage the ceded terri- 
tory natural resources, especially to protect what already is very 
pristine up in our area. 

Towards that end, our tribes seek healthy communities. We like 
to link, as Mr. Carrick said, get out in the real world, eat the food 
that the Creator provided to you, so we can address these health 
problems. We are very happy that our biologists provide the science 
and management expertise that helps not only tribal communities, 
but surrounding communities. That knowledge is universal. The 
science that tribes bring to the table helps everybody. 

Same thing with the conservation law enforcement. Our officers 
are there for everyone, not just for the tribes. 

As we note in our written testimony, we are here to support the 
BIA’s Trust Natural Resource Management Budget, in particular. 
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the rights protection implementation. We are here to support the 
Great Lakes Restoration Funding. That is all in our testimony. 

One of the real critical things we are seeing right now is that the 
tribes are being asked to do more, as others do less, as other gov- 
ernments, state and federal, face budget problems. The tribes have 
a job to do for themselves, and it is through these programs and 
with this committee’s support that they are able to do that, to ad- 
dress things like invasive species. We are particularly proud of our 
youth initiative where we have 50 kids come to a summer camp up 
in the National Forest in the UP of Michigan. It has been in place 
now since 2009. We are finally get a class of students that are 
ready to enter college, the future natural resource leaders for their 
tribes. We have kids who are counselors now. So it is through these 
types of programs that we are trying to have the tribes realize the 
benefit of their treaty rights, for subsistence, for culture, for spir- 
ituality, for medicinal and economic purposes. 

We thank you very much for your support, and we are happy to 
answer any questions. 

[The statement of James Zorn follows:] 
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GREAT LAKES INDIAN FISH & WILDLIFE COMMISSION 

P.O.Box? • Odanah.Wl 54861 • 715/682-5619 • FAX 715/682-9294 

• MEMBER TRIBES • 

MICHIGAH WISCONSIN MIHHBSOTA 

Bad River Bond Red C2l£f Band Fond du Lac Band 

1^ Courte OrelUes Band St. Cfou Chippewa Milk Lacs Band 

Lac du Fkmbeau Band Sokaogon Chippewa 

FY 2015 Testimony- Bureau of Indian Affairs and Environmental PROTEaioN Agency 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

BY 

James E. Zorn, Executive Administrator 
Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife Commission {GLIFWC) 

1. Department of Interior. Bureau of Indian Affairs. Operation of Indian Programs 


Bay MlDa Community 
Kewemw Bay Community 
Lac Vieux Desert Band 



a. Trust-Natural Resources Management, Rights Protection Implementation (RP!)--(At least 
the Administration's proposed $35,420,(X)0 out of an overall need of at least 
$49,500,000); Great Lakes Area Resource Management and GLIFWC's proportionate share 
of Education and Research AaiviTiEs - Climate Change; At least $6,184,000 (out of an 
overall need of at least $9,870,000). 

b. Trust-Natural Resources Management, Tribal Management/Development Program 
(TM/DP): At least the Administration's proposed $9,244,000 and the TM/DP requests of 
GLlFWC's membertribes. 

c. Trust-Natural Resources Management, Cooperative Landscape Conservation: At least the 
Administration's proposed $9,948,000. 

d. Trust-Natural Resources Management, Invasive Species: At least the Administration's 
proposed $6,764,000. 

e. Tribal Government, CoNTRAa Support: At least the Administration's proposed 
$246,000,000. 

Funding Authorizations: Snyder Act, 25 U.S.C. s. 13; Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act, (P.L. 93-638), 25 U.S.C. ss. 450f and 450h; and the treaties between 
the United States and GLlFWC's member Ojibwe Tribes.^ 

2. EPA Great Lakes Restoration : No Less Than $275,000,000. Overall Tribal Need: $25,000,000. 
GLIFWC: $1,200,000. 

Agency/Program Line Item: Environmental Protection Agency, Environmental Programs 
and Management, Geographic Programs, Great Lakes Restoration. 

Funding Authorizations: Clean Water Act, 33 U.S.C. s. 1268(c); and treaties cited above. 


^ specifically, the Treaty of 1836, 7 Stat. 491, Treaty of 1837, 7 Stat. 536, Treaty of 1842, 7 Stat. 591, and 
Treaty of 1854, 10 Stat. 1109. The rights guaranteed by these treaties have been affirmed by various court 
decisions, including a 1999 US Supreme Court case. 
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GLIFWC's FY 2015 Funding Request FIighlights 


1. GLIFWC's proportionate share of appropriated RPI funding, which, including funding for 
science and technology, would be approximately $6,184,000, under the 
Administration’s FY 2015 proposal. 

2. The allocation of RPI science funding proportionately {or as otherwise agreed by the 
treaty commissions funded under the RPI line item) within GLIFWC's base funding 
allocation. 

3. A total tribal set-aside of $25,000,000 and GLIFWC's request of $1,200,000 under the 
Great Lakes Restoration Initiative to be distributed through the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance (ISDEA) Act. 

4. Full funding for contract support costs, as required by the ISDEA Act. 

5. Sufficient funding in the Tribal Management and Development line item for GLIFWC's 
member tribes to fulfill their needs for reservation-based natural resource programs. 

GLIFWC's Goal- A Secure Funding Base to Fulfill Treaty Purposes 


For 30 years. Congress has funded GLIFWC to implement comprehensive conservation, 
natural resource protection, and law enforcement programs that: 1) ensure member tribes are 
able to implement their treaty reserved rights to hunt, fish, and gather throughout the ceded 
territories; 2) ensure a healthy and sustainable natural resource base to support those rights; 
and 3) promote healthy, safe communities. These programs also provide a wide range of public 
benefits, and facilitate participation in management 
partnerships in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

GLIFWC's Programs - Promoting Healthy Communities and 
Educating Tribal Members Through Treaty Rights 
Exercise 


Established in 1984, GLIFWC is a natural resources 
management agency of eleven member Ojibwe Tribes with 
resource management responsibilities over their ceded 
territory (off-reservation) hunting, fishing and gathering 
treaty rights. These ceded territories extend over a 60,000 
square mile area in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan.^ 

GLIFWC employs 70 full-time staff, including natural resource scientists, technicians, 
conservation enforcement officers, policy specialists, and public information specialists. 

GLIFWC strives to implement its programs in a holistic, integrated manner that is consistent 
with the culture and values of its member tribes, especially in light of the tribal lifeway that the 
exercise of treaty rights supports. This means not only ensuring that tribal members can legally 


^ GLIFWC's programs do not duplicate those of the Chippewa-Ottawa Resource Authority or the 1854 Treaty 
Authority. GLIFWC also coordinates with its member tribes with respect to tribal treaty fishing that extends 
beyond reservation boundaries by virtue of the Treaty of 1854 and the reservations' locations on Lake 
Superior. 

GLIFWC FY 2015 Appropriations Testimony 
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exercise their rights, but supporting community efforts to educate them about the benefits 
(physical, spiritual and cultural) of harvesting and consuming a more traditional diet, as well as 
promoting intergenerational learning and the transmission of traditional cultural and 
management practices. These programs, in turn, promote healthy communities by encouraging 
healthy lifestyles, intergenerational connections, and cultural education. 

GLIFWC and its member tribes thank Congress, and particularly this Subcommittee for their 
continuing support of these treaty obligations and their recognition of the ongoing success of 
these programs. There are two elements of this FY 2015 funding request: 

1. BIA Great Lakes Area Management (within the RPI line item): No less than $6,184,000. 

GLIFWC has testified about chronic underfunding of the RPI line item and the impacts of that 
underfunding on treaty rights programs. Funding at the proposed FY 2015 level would allow 
GLIFWC to restore some cuts it made to its programs due to previous unmet needs. However, 
demand for GLIFWC's services continues to rise as more tribal members exercise their rights. 
This is particularly true given the economic realities facing GLIFWC's tribal communities. 
GLIFWC estimates its current funding need is $9,870,000; at the FY 2015 proposed level, 
approximately 65% of this need would be met. Given the effects of inflation, GLIFWC's current 
funding provides no more buying power than in 1995. 

GLIFWC appreciates the Administration's proposed funding for science and technical 
support activities related to climate change. The addition of this funding would allow GLIFWC 
to undertake new research and management actions to assess changes and threats that are 
occurring throughout the ceded territories, including the impact of stressors on the ecosystem 
and how they can be managed to encourage ecosystem resiliency and adaptability. 

Tribes can only protect the resources that support their rights if they undertake relevant 
scientific and technical analyses that inform the design and implementation of adaptive natural 
resource management activities. This funding is critical, but maximum flexibility should be 
provided to GLIFWC and its tribes to define for themselves the specific science and research 
activities that are best suited to the needs of their member tribes and the particular issues 
within their region. GLIFWC also supports an allocation of these funds in proportion to overall 
RPI funding, as proposed in FY 2014. Provision of these funds within GLIFWC's base funding 
allocation will provide the greatest flexibility to direct funding where it is most needed. Of 
course, as part of its annual PL 93-638 contracting requirements, GLIFWC would commit to 
implement and report on particular scientific and technical research projects. 

2. EPA Environmental Programs and Manaeertrent : $275,000,000. GLIFWC: $1,200,000. 

GLIFWC supports continued funding for the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative (GLRI) as an 
important non-regulatory program that enhances and ensures coordinated governance in the 
Great Lakes, as well as substantive natural resource protection and restoration projects. 
GLIFWC supports funding of no less than $275 million, but recognizes that this amount does not 
fulfill all of the protection and restoration needs that have been identified. GLIFWC also 
recommends that at least $25 million be provided to the BIA for tribes, to ensure they are able 
to undertake projects that contribute to the protection and restoration of the Great Lakes. 


GLIFWC FY 2015 Appropriations Testimony 
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Sustained funding for GLIFWC at approximately $12 million will enable GLIFWC to augment 
its current natural resource protection and enhancement activities. It will also allow GLIFWC to 
maintain its participation in interjurisdictional governance structures, including the 
implementation of the revised Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement |GLWQA). With GLRI 
funding, GLIFWC has been able to help create a team to seek out and use Traditional Ecological 
Knowledge in the implementation of commitments made in the Science Annex of the GLWQA. 
Without GLIFWC's participation, this team would likely not have been created. 

Tribal GLRI funding should be provided through the BIA and distributed under the ISDEA 
Act. This funding mechanism delivers funding to the field faster and has resulted in the earlier 
achievement of on-the-ground results, it also fulfills the federal government's long-standing 
policy of fostering tribal self-determination in the implementation of tribal programs. 

Results and Benefits of GLIFWC's Programs 


1. Maintain The Requisite Capability to Meet Legal Obligations, to Conserve Natural Resources 
AND TO Regulate Treaty Harvests: Although it does not provide for the most comprehensive 
implementation of treaty rights exercise across the ceded territories, sustained funding at the 
FY 2015 level supports tribal compliance with various court decrees and intergovernmental 
agreements governing the tribes' treaty-reserved hunting, fishing and gathering rights. Funding 
for science and research enhances GLIFWC's capability to undertake work and participate in 
relevant partnerships to address ecosystem threats that harm treaty natural resources, 
including those related to climate change, 

2. Remain a Trusted Management and Law Enforcement Partner, and Scientific Contributor in 
the Great Lakes Region: GLIFWC has become a respected and integral part of management and 
law enforcement partnerships that conserve natural resources and protect public safety. It 
brings a tribal perspective to interjurisdictional Great Lakes management fora and would use its 
scientific expertise to study issues and geographic areas that are important to its member 
Tribes but that others may not be examining. 

3. Maintain the Overall Public Benefits that Derive from its Programs: Over the years, GLIFWC 
has become a recognized and valued partner in natural resource management. Because of its 
institutional experience and staff expertise, GLIFWC has built and maintained numerous 
partnerships that: i) provide accurate information and data to counter social misconceptions 
about tribal treaty harvests and the status of ceded territory natural resources; ii) maximize 
each partner's financial resources and avoid duplication of effort and costs; iii) engender 
cooperation rather than competition; and iv) undertake projects that achieve public benefits 
that no one partner could accomplish alone, 

4. Encourage and Contribute to Healthy Tribal Communities. GLIFWC works with its members 
tribes' communities to promote the benefits of treaty rights exercise. These include the health 
benefits associated with a more traditional diet and the intergenerationai learning that takes 
place when elders teach youth. In addition, GLIFWC sponsors a camp each summer where 
tribal youth build leadership skills, strengthen connections to the outdoors, and learn about 
treaty rights and careers in natural resource fields. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank you all for your testimony, and I would 
love to get up to that part of the world. It seems like — just looking 
at the pictures, it is a beautiful place. My experience with the 
Great Lakes is usually Cleveland and around Lake Erie and the 
urban areas. This is not the area that you are representing, I 
know. I would like to get up there and take a good look at that. 

Would you like any questions, Ms. McCollum? 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. First a comment, and then I do have 
a question on natural resources. 

It was when I was visiting Wisconsin tribes back a couple of 
years ago that the northern alliance tribes had taken a real aggres- 
sive conversation on what to do about drugs and drug addiction. 
Schools and parents and everything that you heard Eric talk about 
is really critical, but they also, with their leadership, work with 
pharmacies, work with hospitals, work with Indian Health Service 
because prescription drug abuse was a major problem. So when 
people go in and get prescriptions, that it was able to be tracked 
and people wouldn’t get large prescriptions that they could turn 
around and sell. It is a model program which I think “main street”, 
traditional America, could use in some of its drug problems. And 
the first I heard about the heroin crisis that we are all reading 
about in the paper, Indian Country was talking to me about it first, 
saying you need to get involved, you need to pay attention to what 
is going on. 

I would like the folks to just comment on the importance of water 
quality. I saw a bag of wild rice on the chair. Did you bring that. 
Chairman? Is that your rice? 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah. 

Ms. McCollum. I just want to note that wild rice is different — 
Indian wild rice — there is paddy wild rice and there is native wild 
rice. Native wild rice is very, very fragile. It needs absolutely pris- 
tine water to grow in. This is a livelihood for Native Americans. It 
is an income, it is traditional food, it is healing. Could you just 
maybe — not all of you will be able to say something about the im- 
portance of working with state EPA, state natural resources, your 
natural resources and with universities to keep this rice pristine. 
We are fighting for it right now in Minnesota. 

Mr. Zorn. I would be happy to address that from a management 
perspective. The factors that affect wild rice are primarily beyond 
the tribe’s control. You know, the habitats out there are being in- 
fluenced by invasive species, we have phragmites, we have purple 
lustrite, we have changing water levels. We have pollution that, 
you know, makes the rice toxic to eat. You know, the whole notion 
of what good are the treaty rights if you can’t keep the fish if they 
are contaminated with mercury. We have the notion of increasing 
temperatures. And so without the research, without sea banks, 
without fully functioning wetlands, as we had a tribal elder at one 
of our meetings recently say, where is wild rice going to be in 50 
years? If that literally migrates north to Canada, we can’t follow 
it. There is that thing up there called a border now. It used to be 
tribes could go freely up there. 

And so without this cooperative effort of multiple agencies, 
whether it is USDA, whether it is Fish and Wildlife Service, Army 
Corps, people who regulate water levels, the state pollution control 
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agencies to make sure the clean water standards and non-degrada- 
tion standards are in place, this wild rice will disappear quickly. 
And we do see it, and what we are seeing now through reseeding 
efforts, because of funding through the Great Lakes Restoration 
Initiative and the BIA, that tribal members are relying now about 
25 to 30 percent of their wild rice harvest in our treaty ceded terri- 
tories on reseeded and restored rice beds. We see when a rice bed 
in one area fails because of a high water event. Now, we have other 
places where tribal members can go. So if it wouldn’t be for that 
adaptation and resilience planning, tribal members would really be 
out of luck for what really is a spiritual food, and that nourishes 
the body. It nourishes both the body and the spirit. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Simpson. No questions. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Moran? 

Mr. Moran. All said. 

Mr. Calvert. All said? Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cole. I’m good. 

Mr. Calvert. Well, I want to thank this panel. And I understand 
this epidemic of drug abuse is horrific, and it seems to affect Indian 
Country more than most areas. We need to attack it and we will 
do what we can to help, but thank you for your testimony and you 
are relieved of your responsibility today. 

Voice. Thank you. 

Mr. Cole. Mr. Chair, thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. And we are going to move to the next 
panel. 

Ms. Crystal Redgrave, the Interim Superintendent of the Bug O 
Nay Ge Shig School. I’m getting better at this. With the Leech 
Lake Band of Ojibwe of Minnesota. 

Voice. Ojibwe. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 

Voice. That’s good. 

Mr. Calvert. All right. Ms. Melanie Benjamin, Chief Executive, 
the Mille Lacs Band of, how do you pronounce that again? Ojibwe? 
Ojibwe? 

Voice. Ojibwe. 

Mr. Calvert. Ojibwe. Ms. Cathy Abramson, Chairperson of the 
National Indian Health Board. I can do that. And Ms. Aurene Mar- 
tin, heck, we know Ms. Aurene, Member of the Board of the Na- 
tional Indian Child Welfare Association. 

Okay, welcome. 

Voice. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. So everybody, good morning. 

Voice. Morning. 

Mr. Calvert. Good morning. Everybody ready to go. You prob- 
ably heard my little lecture about the 5-minute rule, and the green 
light and the yellow light, and try to stay — we are trying to — we 
have a lot of folks from all over the country, and so we are trying 
to listen to all of them. 

I will recognize Crystal Redgrave. Thank you. 
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Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

LEECH LAKE BAND OF OJIBWE OF MINNESOTA 

WITNESS 


CRYSTAL REDGRAVE 

Ms. Redgrave. Well, good morning. My name is — can you hear 
me? Good morning. My name is Crystal Redgrave, and I am 
[Speaking native language] of the — nation. I am the superintendent 
of the Bug O Nay Ge Shig School. Today I am testifying on hehalf 
of the 

Voice. You say that so easily. 

Ms. Redgrave. Yeah. Bug O Nay Ge Shig. Today I testify on he- 
half of the school and the Leech Lake Band of Ojihwe on the need 
to replace the high school facility. The school is a tribal ground 
school, funded by the bureau, it is also administrated by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Education. The estimated cost is $25 million to re- 
place the facility. 

I am accompanied by the Leech Lake Band members — raise your 
hand. 

Voice. Yeah. 

Ms. Redgrave. And Ryan White. Since 2011, the Band has testi- 
fied before this Subcommittee on this need. Our hope is that fi- 
nally, something, you know, we may spur some action here. We 
have serious health conditions and safety risks that are posed to 
our students who attend the school. 

At this time, I would like to thank Ms. McCollum for her efforts 
in supporting the school’s initiatives. 

The school serves about 200 Native American students K 
through 12. The school is unsafe. Many of our students have with- 
drawn from the school to attend other schools. It has been said stu- 
dents are embarrassed about the condition of the school, and they, 
therefore, leave the school district, which results in a lower enroll- 
ment rate. 

The high school, in the first picture, as you can see, is a metal- 
clad iron pole barn. It was not intended for an academic space, and 
it is not intended for students to learn in winter — extreme cold 
winters in Minnesota. The facility suffers from rodents, uneven 
floors, poor lighting, severe sewer problems, faulty electrical wiring, 
outdated heated and cooling systems, the lack of classroom and 
outer space, and overall we believe that the safety, the fire and se- 
curity standards are not met. 

The second picture shows the damage from the high school last 
year, the weight of the ice and the water, basically, you know, 
cracked the wooden beams. This not only damaged this school, but 
it also compromised the integrity of the overall structure. 

The third picture shows the damage to the ceilings caused by the 
constant leaky roofs, and our O&M job continually does the patch- 
work. 

The final picture shows a student actually holding her hand out, 
catching water that is leaking from the ceiling. Just last week, the 
ice melted and caused the roof to cave in, and, you know, students 
were passing but no students were hurt. 
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So as an educator, I have walked the halls of many tribal — well, 
many schools, tribal, bureau, private, public, and I have noticed 
that there is an extreme difference between the types of schools 
that serve native students and those who don’t. One public school 
that comes to mind was a school in Arizona, and I visited it and 
it had this panoramic view of the mountains. It was beautiful. The 
technology, there were books, tables that were not broken, the kids 
were carrying their tech tools and they had books, like I said, and 
that school did not have very many Native American students en- 
rolled in that, you know, in that school. 

In contrast, schools like Bug O Nay Ge Shig have rickety tables, 
broken chairs, outdated textbooks or even no textbooks, limited 
technology, poorly ventilated classrooms, wires that are basically 
taped to the tin walls, and unreliable access to technology. 

So this is what, you know, in Indian Country, you know, our 
school basically fits that description. 

The BIA must think that it is all right for our children to go to 
school in these conditions, since it requests funding primarily for 
improvement and repairs and not on the overall construction or re- 
placement of facilities. So I am here to say that the school is be- 
yond a band-aid replace — repair, and we need to look at replacing 
that. 

The BIA’s fiscal year 2015 budget proposes funding to begin at, 
for one school, about $3 million, and that is not going to — that is 
not sufficient at all. It might have a wall or a foundation. You can’t 
do much with that. According to the Bureau, more than 63 schools, 
including our high school, are in poor condition, and there exists 
a $1.3 billion backlog for construction. So it must be stressed that 
we need adequate funding over a sustained period of time in order 
to address the issues that our children need in Indian Country. 

I just have to remind everybody that we must not forget Leech 
Lake Nation was established through a series of treaties and presi- 
dential orders, millions of acres of the Band’s homelands were sto- 
len. In return, the U.S. promised the Band welfare, which includes 
education. The Band’s forefathers already paid for the education of 
their children. These treaty promises remain the law of the land. 
Logically if the U.S. cannot replace the high school and schools as 
such, then it is only right that the U.S. begin to cede back land to 
the Natives. 

I have 2 final comments. First, we recently learned that our lan- 
guage immersion program will no longer be receiving funding. We 
are in dire need; we have an immediate need to continue this pro- 
gram for next year. So we do ask assistance for this program. 

And second, our students, and I think the panel before, you 
know, gave — illustrated the situations in Indian Countp^, but as an 
administrator and as an educator, and being with native students, 
I have had very, well, several, more than I want to even remember, 
kids coming to me and telling me situations that they encounter, 
and one situation that was so riveting in my mind is a 15-year-old 
girl came to me and she was having issues in school. She ended 
up telling me that — and nobody really knew how to address her, 
and she trusted me and she told me everything, but she said when 
she was younger, her mother committed suicide and she hung her- 
self. The daughter fell asleep underneath her. And so to me, the 
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students that are, you know, in Indian Country should not have to 
worry about an unsafe school because they have other things that 
they need to really work through. 

So again, I just, you know, stress that there needs to be adequate 
funding for native communities, schools. And [speaking native lan- 
guage.] 

[The statement of Crystal Redgrave follows:] 
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Testimony of Crystal Redgrave, Superintendent, Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig School 
Leech Lake Band of Ojibwe, Leech Lake Indian Reservation 
House Interior Appropriations Suhcommittee 
April 8, 2014 

My name is Crystal Redgrave, and I am the Superintendent of the Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig School 
(School) located on the Leech Lake Indian Reservation in rural northern Minnesota. The School 
is part of the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) system, and the Leech Lake Band of Ojihwe 
(Band) has a contract with the BIE to operate the school. My testimony focuses on our long 
struggle to replace the facility housing the School’s High School (High School) (9-12*'' grades). 
Members of the Leech Lake Government -- Secretary/Treasurer Donald “Mick” Finn and 
District II Representative Steve White as well as General Counsel Leonard Fineday — are with 
me today to show the Band’s strong support for replacement of the High School. 

Replacement of the High School has been a top priority of the Leech Lake Government and the 
entire Leech Lake community for many years. The Band has testified before this committee 
every year since 2011 repeatedly requesting replacement of the High School. The Band has 
many critical needs on the Resei-vatioii on which it could testify; however, given the serious 
safety and health risks posed at the sub-standard High School facility, the Band has steadfastly 
focused its testimony solely on the need to replace the High School. Our hope is that this is the 
year that the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), which handles construction of BIE facilities, begins 
to replace the High School facility, 

On behalf of the Band and the School, we thank Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and 
Members of the Subcommittee for holding this American Indian and Alaskan Native Public and 
Outside Witness hearing to examine the critical funding needs of Indian country. I would like to 
especially thank Representative McCollum for her tireless efforts to assist the Band and the 
School in addressing the School’s needs. The School not only serves a critical role providing a 
quality, culturally relevant education to the Band’s children but also serves as an economic 
engine for the entire community, We are deeply grateful for her support. 

Dire Need to Replace High Schooi Facility 

The School is located in Bena, Minnesota, and is named in honor of Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig (Hole 
in the Day), an Ojibwe man who lived in the area at the turn of the century. He was revered for 
his commitment to fight for our land, our people, and for our children. The School serves nearly 
200 Indian children in grades K-12. Some of the kids ride school buses for 2 hours one-way 
everyday to attend school. Founded in 1975, the School started modestly with 35 Ojibwe 
students from the Reservation in response to parental concerns that public schools were not 
meeting the academic and cultural needs of our students. Since that time, the School has 
transformed itself into a magnet school, teaching state standards while integrating strong cultural 
components into daily instruction. The existing enrollment is a testament to the passion of the 
students, parents and teachers who are committed to strong academic achievement despite the 
significant deficiencies and health and safety hazards present at our High School. 

The High School is in dire need of replacement. Unlike other schools in the BIE inventory, the 
High School facility was not originally built for use as academic space. It is a metal-clad pole 
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barn originally intended to house an auto mechanic school and bus garage. When the building 
was converted into the High School in 1984, it was supposed to be temporary space. However, 
generations of students have attended school in this makeshift building. The facility has serious 
structural and mechanical deficiencies. The facility does not meet basic safety, fire, and security 
standards due to the flimsiness of the construction materials, electrical problems, and lack of 
alarm systems. Further, the building lacks a communication intercom system, telecommunication 
technology, and safe zones, which puts students, teachers, and staff at great risk in emergency 
situations. The police and emergency responders have dubbed the high school building as 
“Killer Hall” because there is no safe room and an emergency would likely have tragic results. 
In addition, in high wind situations over 40 mph, the students must evacuate outside into the 
winds because of the structural flaws with the flat metal building. 

The High School facility presents a continuing threat to the health and safety of our students and 
faculty due to poor indoor air quality that contains mold, fungus, and a faulty HVAC system. 
The facility also suffers from rodent and bat infestation, sagging roofs, holes in the roofs from 
ice, uneven floors, exposed wiring, poor lighting, sewer problems, lack of handicap access, and 
lack of classroom and other space. These are just a few of the facility’s numerous deficiencies. 
Due to the unsafe structure, many students have withdrawn from our High School and have 
transferred to public high school. Students report being embarrassed about the condition of the 
High School, which results in a negative image of the School and a lower matriculation rate. 
Despite the challenging structural and unsafe conditions at the School, our students perform well. 
For example, the School has won many awards for its language immersion program and our 
students are successful compared to their performance at other area schools. 

Further, the High School facility was not designed to house humans in northern Minnesota’s 
extreme winters. The average winter temperature is 25 degrees below zero — periodically 
dipping 50 degrees below zero with wind chill. This frigid weather creates serious hardships for 
a school made of corrugated metal. Due to substandard heaters, poor ventilation, and poor 
insulation in the building, room temperatures in different classrooms vary from 60 to 80 degrees, 
foreing students to carry their coats around all day in case they need them. High School students 
have to walk outside back and forth to the other buildings in bitter cold at least 8 times a day. As 
you can imagine, in severe weather, this causes serious safety and health conditions. 

The operations and maintenance staff have a never-ending job of chipping ice off the metal doors 
to the building to open them, chipping off ice accumulating on the flat roof, sanding the 
sidewalks used by the students to get to other buildings to prevent ice build-up, repairing leaky 
roofs, replacing water-damaged ceiling tiles, putting trash cans under water leaks, replacing 
water-damaged carpets, and repairing long ago outdated heating/cooling systems. Last year, a 
large amount of water and ice slid off the overhang on the roof and broke and bent beams in the 
back of the school and dented the ceiling. Recently, water and ice plunged through the ceiling, 
causing roof panels to fall to the floor in the hallway where students were. Moreover, every 
Spring, the hallways facing west flood from the driving rains, causing the carpets to stain; and 
the ice often quick thaws, causing significant damage to ceiling tiles. This is an every year 
occurrence and somehow BIA thinks that it is okay, as evidenced by its FY15 budget request 
asking for improvement and repair funding instead of facilities replacement construction funding, 
to force us to continually fix these deficiencies to deflect from what it should be doing, which is 
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replacing this facility. The School has amazing operations and maintenance personnel who have 
made sure that the facility has lasted as long as it has. However, the High School is in such sub- 
standard condition that no amount of repairs or improvements will turn it into an adequate school 
facility. The High School is beyond band-aid repairs, and the facility is unacceptable for use as a 
school - much less as a school in the Minnesota weather. The BIA needs to live up to its 
responsibilities and replace the High School. 

The BlE’s lack of funding for the construction of the new High School over the years causes us 
to believe that the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) seeks to terminate funding for BIE 
school construction, so that our children go to public schools even though public schools do not 
meet our children’s culturally-related educational needs. It is our belief that the federal 
government aims to get out of its trust responsibilities to provide education for Native children 
by minimizing federal support. This is a direct violation of our treaties and other federal laws. 

Unconscionable Lack of Funding for BIE Facilities Replacement Construction 

The U.S. spends billions of dollars on the construction of buildings for federal uses but somehow 
can’t seem to budget sufficient funding to ensure that American Indian children go to school in 
buildings that are not only safe but also conducive to learning. The President’s FY13 and FY14 
budget requests violated its treaty and trust responsibilities as it sought to essentially impose a 
moratorium on replacement school facilities construction by requesting funding only for repairs 
and improvements. We have been alarmed by the Administration’s policy shift and concerned 
that OMB, who appears to be dictating this approach, has a clandestine long-tenn goal to 
dismantle the BIE school system to cut costs despite its treaty obligations. The Administration 
did not consult with Indian country on this proposed policy change in contravention of its own 
policy requiring government-to-government consultation. 

For the President’s FY15 budget request, the BIA requests only $3,230 million for phase 1 
construction for one school. It is unacceptable that the President’s FYl 5 budget request does not 
request funding to replace additional school facilities given it admits that there are many schools, 
such as our High School, that are rated in “poor condition” with potential for life, safety, and 
health hazards. The High School is among the more than 63 schools funded by the BIE that are 
in poor condition. There exists a more than $1.3 billion BIE constniction backlog and this 
number keeps growing. 

Instead, the Administration should be requesting at least $200 million for FY15 for school and 
facilities replacement with a plan to request at least $200 million each year until the BIE school 
construction backlog is addressed. The Bush Administration had requested over $200 million 
each year in FY05-FY07 for BIE school and facilities construction and was able to make 
progress in reducing the BIE construction backlog. Only through consistent and sustained 
funding will the BIA be able to make a dent in its BIE school facilities backlog. Our hope is that 
the Subcommittee could consider addressing the BIE construction backlog by developing a plan 
to significantly reduce this backlog over a period of time. 

The Band’s Reservation was established through a series of treaties with the U.S. and 
presidential executive orders. See Treaties of February 22, 1855 (10 Stat. 1165) and March 19, 
1867 (Article I, 16 Stat. 719); Executive Orders of October 29, 1873; November 4, 1873; and 
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May 26, 1874. Through these treaties and executive orders, our ancestors ceded to the U.S. 
significant tracts of our homelands. In return, the U.S. promised to provide for school buildings, 
teachers, and the education of our youth. Hundreds of thousands of additional acres of our 
homelands were stolen from us pursuant to the land allotment mandates of the federal 
Nelson Act in 1889, which is the Minnesota version of the General Allotment Act. As with 
the various treaty promises made to our people, one focus of the Nelson Act was to dedicate 
funds generated from these lands for “the establishment and maintenance of a system of 
free schools among said Indians [Band members], in their midst and for their benefit.” Our 
forefathers already paid for the education of our children and the children yet to be born. These 
treaty promises have no expiration dates and remain the law of the land. If the U.S. cannot 
replace our High School and, therefore, fails to meet its treaty and other legal obligations to the 
Band, then it is only right that the U.S. cede back its lands that it took from us, including the 
Chippewa National Forest within which the School is located. 

High School Rated in “Poor Condition” in Need of Replacement by BIA 

The High School is on the BIA’s list of schools in need of replacement. The BIA categorizes this 
facility in “poor” condition. In 2007, the BIA Midwest Regional Office for the Office of Indian 
Education Programs issued a report expressing strong concerns about the electrical problems, 
potential fire issues, and student safety. The BIA Office of Facilities, Environmental, Safety, and 
Cultural Management had documented the numerous and serious deficiencies of the High School. 

In a February 28, 2011, letter responding to Ranking Member Moran’s inquiry about the High 
School, former Interior Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs Larry EchoHawk stated: 

The Bug O Nay Ge Shig High School shows evidence of continuing deterioration . . . Due 
to the type of construction of the Bug O Nay Ge Shig High School, improvements to the 
school such as expansion or construction of one building for classrooms or administrative 
space is not an optimum solution. Preliminary evaluations indicate that the building 
should be replaced (emphasis added). The estimated date of replacement will depend on 
the priority ranking of the high school and amount of funds available to correct school 
facility deficiencies through education construction appropriations. 

Working collaboratively with our community and with architects, we have developed 
construction and design plans for a new High School that will serve as a local anchor for cultural, 
environmental and economic sustainability. To meet these objectives, we must first provide our 
children with a learning environment conducive to academic achievement. We are ready to move 
forward but we need the Subcommittee’s help. The BIA estimates that the cost to replace the 
High School facility is approximately $25 million, which includes a 42% BIA administrative 
cost of $7.4 million. We are well aware of the difficult funding decisions that this Subcommittee 
faces. However, the long overdue replacement of this dangerous building is a small price to pay 
given the great sacrifices made by the Leech Lake people to help shape this Nation. 

Conclusion 

Our students deserve the opportunity to attend school in an environment where they can focus on 
learning first, and not on their health or safety. We urge the Subcommittee to provide funding to 
replace the High School facility. Thank you for your time and consideration. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Thank you for your testimony. 

Next, Cathy Abramson, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

NATIONAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 
WITNESS 


CATHY ABRAMSON 

Ms. Abramson. Hello. Hello. Okay. 

Mr. Calvert. There you go. 

Ms. Abramson. Good morning. Chairman Calvert, Ranking 
Member Moran, and Members of the Committee. Thank you for 
holding this important hearing on fiscal year 2015 budget. On be- 
half of the National Indian Health Board, and the 566 federally 
recognized tribes we serve, I submit this testimony. 

I am Cathy Abramson. I am the Chair of the National Indian 
Health Board, and I also serve as Councilwoman for the Saulte 
Sainte Marie Tribe of the Chippewa Indians. And yes, you really 
do need to come up north up in Michigan to see the beautiful coun- 
try. 

First, I would like to thank this Committee for all the work that 
has been done to advance healthcare priorities for our people. In 
fact, due to the help of many members of this Committee, we are 
able to change the minds of the Administration on the cost care, 
cost support — contract cost support. Support — let me say it again. 
Contract support costs. For this and all you have done and con- 
tinue to do for the first people of this country, [speaking native lan- 
guage], or thank you. 

Despite important changes in healthcare funding that we have 
achieved over the last several years, we still experience many dis- 
parities. Devastating risks from historical trauma, poverty and a 
lack of adequate treatment resources continue to plague tribal com- 
munities. According to IHS data, 39 percent of our women experi- 
ence intimate partner violence, the highest rate of any ethnic group 
in the United States. Dental health concerns also continue to affect 
American Indians and Alaska Natives at higher rates than any 
other Americans. Our children have an average of six decayed 
teeth, when children in the U.S. all races population only have one. 
This has to stop. America is too great a nation to stand by while 
we live with all these realities. 

Enacting a fiscal year 2015 budget that does not aggressively 
tackle these issues would be — approval of the state of affairs in In- 
dian Country. 

When considering the level of funding appropriated to IHS, these 
statistics do not surprise me. In 2013, the IHS per capita expendi- 
ture for patient health services were just $2,800, compared to al- 
most $8,000 per person for healthcare spending nationally. The 
first people of this nation should not be last when it comes to 
health. So let us change that now. 

For 2015, NIHB echoes the recommendation of the tribal budget 
formulation workgroup and recommends $5.3 billion for IHS over- 
all. This request would allow the funding to current — of current 
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services, and include program expansion increases in several key 
areas, including Purchased Referred Care, hospitals and clinics, 
mental health and alcohol and substance abuse. These programs 
represent the core of IHS work in the areas of most critical need 
to our people. You will see in NIHB’s written testimony greater de- 
tail about each priority. 

We also ask that sequestration cuts from 2013 and T4 be fully 
restored. Congress did not provide enough funding to fund contract 
support costs and restore sequestration or provide increases in 
other crucial service areas. Some counts even received cuts beyond 
2013 sequestration level in 2014. This combined with medical infla- 
tion and additional staffing costs have not really allowed these 
budgets to move forward. We are once again losing ground in ad- 
dressing health disparity suffered by our people. This cannot hap- 
pen again. 

I would also like to support several policy changes that will en- 
able our IHS budget to be used in a better way. First, NIHB 
strongly supports Medicare-like rates for IHS. In 2003, Congress 
enacted legislation to require hospital providers to only pay Medi- 
care rates when billing IHS through Preferred — Purchased Re- 
ferred Care Program, but non-hospital providers did not have this 
requirement. We echo the recommendation of the GAO who said 
that reimbursements for all providers should be capped at Medi- 
care-like rates. 

Second, advanced appropriations for IHS will allow tribally-oper- 
ated and IHS programs to know what kind of funding they have 
a year in advance. This would mean that we could not only save 
on administrative costs, but it would also be a better care — provide 
better care for our people. We could plan way ahead much better. 

Finally, we support the long-term renewal of the special diabetes 
program for Indians at $200 million for 5 years. It is saving lives 
and taxpayer dollars and must be renewed to ensure a sustainable, 
our people get the care they deserve. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to testify before the Com- 
mittee today, and for all the work you do to support Indian health. 
Thank you. 

[The statement of Cathy Abramson follows:] 
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National Indian 

Health Board 



TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 
AMERICAN INDIAN AND ALASKAN NA'HVE PUBLIC AND OUTSIDE WITNESS HEARING 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, Subcommittee on Interior 
April 8, 2014, 8;30am 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for holding 
this important hearing. On behalf of the National Indian Health Board and the 566 federally-recognized 
Tribes we serve, I submit this testimony. 

First, I would like to start by thanking the members of this committee for their determination in advocating 
for the rights of American Indian and Alaska Native (AI/AN) peoples. Consistently, this committee has 
been willing and ready to stand up for the trust obligations the federal government has toward American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. Thanks to your bipartisan work, we have seen historic increases for the Indian 
Health Service (IFIS), and this is making a real difference in the health of our people. 

Health Discrepancies for American Indians and Alaska Natives : Despite these much-needed increases, 
the health of AI/ANs continues to fall far short of the health status of all other Americans. The AI/AN 
life expectancy is 4.2 years less than the rate for the U.S. all races population. AI/ANs suffer 
disproportionally from a variety of diseases including alcoholism, diabetes; unintentional injuries, and 
suicide. According to IHS data, 39 percent of AI/AN women experience intimate partner violence, which 
is the highest rate of any ethnic group in the United States. One in three women in AI/AN communities 
will be sexually assaulted in her lifetime. Additionally, public health risks due to alcohol and substance 
abuse are widespread in many Tribal communities, leading to other health disparities such as poverty, 
mental illness, and increased mortality from liver disease, unintentional injuries and suicide. Our children 
ages 2 to 5 have an average of six decayed teeth, when children in the US all races population have only 
one. 

When considering the level of funding appropriated to IHS, these statistics are not surprising. In 2013, the 
IHS per capita expenditures for patient health services were just $2,849, compared to $7,717 per person 
for health care spending nationally. The First People of this nation should not be last when it comes to 
health. Let’s change that now. 

Sequestration in FY 2013 and the FY 2014 Budge t: As the Committee is well aware, the IHS budget lost 
$220 million due to sequestration in FY 2013. This, combined with the two week long government 
shutdown at the start of FY 2014 was devastating many Tribal health programs. Many sites cut patient 
visits, furloughed staff and delayed or denied needed medical procedures. The tragedy of sequestration 
in Indian Country is a clear denial of the federal trust responsibility to Tribes. Our communities become, 
yet again, casualties of unrelated and bitter political battles in Washington. 

The Congress, in the FY 2014 budget did make a commitment to replace some of the funding lost due to 
sequestration in the previous year. However, due to priorities outlined by Congress and the rightful 
funding of Contract Support Costs, the IHS was not able to alleviate sequestration across most accounts 
and provided only nominal increases for those where the funding was restored. This, combined with 
medical inflation and additional staffing costs, have not really allowed these budgets to move forward. 
For FY 2015, Congress, at a bare minimum must truly restore these sequestration cuts, and adjust for 
inflation and population growth. We also urge this committee to continue to advocate with your colleagues 
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in Congress to create a permanent, full exemption from sequestration, as well as rescissions, for Tribal 
programs for FY 2016 and beyond. 

FY 2015 Budeet Request : NIHB echoes the recommendations of the Tribal Budget Fonnulation 
Workgroup for FY 2015. The Tribal Budget request continues to be full funding of the Total Tribal Needs 
base budget of 28.7 Billion dollars over a 12 year period. This includes amounts for personal health 
services, wrap-around community health services and facility capital investments. For FY 2015, Tribes 
request total funding amount of $5.3 billion . 

Contract Support Costs : Importantly, the FY 2015 President’s budget request fully funds Contract Support 
Costs (CSC). This represents a historic shift in a decades-long battle. NIHB would like to again, thank 
this committee for the work it did to not only elevate the issue, but also to change the position of the 
Administration. However, as noted above, this CSC funding obligation should not have been achieved at 
the expense of other Tribal programs. Funding CSC at the expense of other direct services is a 
continuation of the injustice, and is simply “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” The increases provided in the FY 
2014 budget to fund CSC only restored obligations to the federal government has already made to Tribes, 
and did not provide a true increase to the overall budget in terms of real health dollars. For FY 2015, we 
urge the full funding of CSC without harming other IHS accounts. 

Purchased/Referred Care : Over the last several years both Congress and the Administration have heard 
the call of Tribes to increase funding for Purchased/Referred Care (PRC). Purchased/Referred Care 
dollars fund for IHS patients health care services that cannot be directly provided by an IHS or Tribal 
health facility. This dearth of funding creates an emergency “life or limb” scenario (Priority I) where an 
amputation will be paid for when the preventative care that could prevent the amputation will not ~ or 
where painkillers will be paid for when orthopedic surgery is needed. This has to stop. Tribes are grateful 
that since FY 2009 PRC has increased by 38%. However, funding is so short for this program that Tribes 
have requested $1.1 biHion for PRC in FY 2015, which is $22 million above the FY 2014 enacted level 
and $17 million above the FY 2015 request. Through lack of funding and de-prioritizing preventative 
opportunities, this cycle creates increased costs for needed health care by increasing costs to the PRC 
programs specifically, and to the IHS health delivery system overall. 

Medicare Like Rates for PRC : In addition to providing additional funding for PRC, one common-sense 
solution to enable these funds to go further is for Congress to enact legislation that would require that PRC 
reimbursements to non-hospital providers are made at “Medicare Like Rates.” In April 2013, the 
Government Accountability Office issued a report that concluded “Congress should consider imposing a 
cap on payments for physician and other nonhospiial services made through IHS’s CHS program that is 
consistent with the rate paid by other federal agencies.” We agree: these savings would result in IHS 
being able to provide approximately 253,000 additional physician services aimually. NIHB and Tribes 
encourage Congress to swiftly enact the legislative change to make PRC subject to Medicare Like Rates. 

Hospitals and Clinics : In FY 2015, Tribes request $2.1 billion for Hospitals and Clinics (H&C) in order 
to better provide health services for 2.1 million AI/ANs. This represents an increase of $297 million, or 
16 percent over the FY 2014 enacted level. H&C includes medical and surgical inpatient care, routine 
and emergency ambulatory care, and other medical support services. H&C funds also support community 
health initiatives targeting health conditions disproportionately affecting AI/ANs, such as specialized 
programs for diabetes, maternal and child health, women’s health, and elder health. The services provided 
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by H&C are constantly being challenged by many factors including inflation, population growth and an 
increased rates of chronic diseases. If the healdi status of AI/ANs is ever going to improve, Congress 
must prioritize this core program now. 

Mental Health : For FY 20 1 5, NIHB recommends $130 miilion for mental health services. Failure to treat 
mental health conditions and providing appropriate and timely interventions and care, effectively results 
in community-wide public health risks both on and off reservations for AI/ANs For example, the Navajo 
Area suicide rate that is four times greater than the US all races rate for youth aged 5-14. In 2010, in one 
town with a population of only 8,000, there were 15 suicides. The trauma and emotional injury stemming 
from a suicide in Tribal communities impacts eiders, mothers and fathers, sons and daughters, friends and 
destabilizes the cultural and community fabric of our Nations. Treating these issues among AI/ANs must 
utilize a comprehensive approach that targets early intervention and engages all aspects of life. Services 
that IHS currently provides, when resources are available, include crisis response services, prevention 
programming, collaborative treatment planning with alcohol and substance abuse treatment providers, 
group therapies, and traditional healing methodologies. Overall, these solutions are more reactive than 
they are proactive. 

One of the most critical problems Tribal communities face is the recruitment and retention of qualified 
fulltime psychiatrists and psychiatric nurse practitioners. This is one of the many reasons NIHB supports 
a legislative fix that would enable IHS Student Loan Repayment Program to have tax exempt status. It 
would enable IHS to fund an addition 1 05 new repayment awards to combat the 1 ,550 vacancies for health 
care professionals in the IHS system. In the House of Representatives (H.R. 3391), bipartisan legislation 
has been introduced to address this concern. 

Alcohol and Substance Abuse : Closely linked with mental health issues are chronic problems stemming 
not only from historical trauma, but from emotional injuries related to domestic violence as well as alcohol 
and substance abuse in Tribal communities. This leads to widespread health issues for individuals, 
families and entire eommunities. For FY 2015, we recommend $236 million for Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse, or $50 million above the FY 2014 enacted level. IFIS programs and Tribally operated alcohol and 
substance abuse programs employ a variety of treatment modalities consistent with evidenced-based 
approaches to address substance abuse disorders and addictions through individual and group counseling, 
peer support, and inpatient and residential placement. However, it is essential that treatment approaches 
also include traditional healing techniques designed to improve outcomes and to tie services provided 
back to valuable cultural practices and the individual Al/AN’s spiritual journey. Again, treatment for 
alcohol and substance abuse must be approached from a community-wide perspective and integrate not 
only health programs, but also Tribal justice, and education initiatives. 

Fund IHCIA New Authorities : The adoption of the Affordable Care Act (ACA) (P.L. 1 10-148) renewed 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Act (IHCIA). The Act updates and modernizes health delivery 
services, such as cancer screenings, home and community based services and long-term care for the elderly 
and disabled. Adequate funding for the implementation of these long awaited provisions is needed now. 
Tribes recommend funding of $300 million in order to fully implement IHCIA in FY 201 5. 

Definition of Indian in the Affordable Act : As NIHB testified previously, we urge Congress to enact a 
legislative “fix” for the Definition of Indian in the Affordable Care Act. The “Definitions of Indian” in 
the ACA are not consistent with the definitions already used by the Indian Health Service (IHS), Medicaid 
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and the Children’s Health Insurance Plan (CHIP) for services provided to American Indians and Alaska 
Natives, The ACA definitions, which currently require that a person is a member of a federally recognized 
Tribe or an Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act corporation, are narrower than those used by IHS, 
Medicaid and CHIP, thereby excluding a sizeable population of AI/ANs that the ACA was intended to 
benefit and protect. Unless the definition of Indian in the ACA is changed, many Al/ANs will not be 
eligible for the special protections and benefits intended for them in the law. NIHB requests that the 
committee use all methods at its disposal to resolve this issue. 

Renewal of the Special Diabetes Program for Indians : According to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), Al/AN adults have the highest age-adjusted prevalence rate of diagnosed diabetes 
compared to other major racial and ethnic groups at 16.1 percent. By comparison, this is almost twice the 
rate for the total U.S, adult population. To combat this epidemic. Congress created the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians (SDPI) in 1997. SDPI has become one of the nation’s most strategic, successful and 
comprehensive effort to combat diabetes. Today, SDPI is funded at a level of $150 million per year and 
supports 404 diabetes treatment and prevention programs in 35 states. With funding for this critical 
program set to expire on September 30, 2015, Tribes are requesting a renewal of this program of $200 
million/ year for 5 years . While we understand an increase in funds during this budgetary environment 
is difficult, SDPI has been level-funded since 2002. This represents an effective decrease. Calculating 
for inflation, $150 million in 2002 would be about $115 million in 2014 - or 23 percent less. It is critical 
that Congress continue to invest in SDPI, which will save millions in preventative care over the long term. 

Support for Advance Anpronriations : In addition to the policy recommendations outlined by the 
Administration, NIHB would like to reiterate its support for Advance Appropriations for the Indian Health 
Seivice. Rep. Don Young (R-AK) has introduced legislation, H.R. 3229, to provide advance 
appropriations for the IHS. This measure will be an important first-step in ensuring that Al/ANs receive 
the health care they deserve. Advance appropriations would allow Indian health programs to effectively 
and efficiently manage budgets, coordinate care, and improve health quality outcomes for AI/ANs. The 
need for advance appropriations was no more obvious during the federal government shutdown at the start 
FY 2014. Many Tribal health programs were forced to furlough employees, close their clinics and deny 
services during this period. 

Conclusion 

While we have made important gains in the IHS funding budget over the last several years, the scourge of 
sequestration has eliminated much of that progress. Tribal communities still continue to suffer greatly 
from chronic public health risks exacerbated by grossly underfunded health services in Indian Country. 
For FY 20 1 5, Tribes are requesting: Begin implementation of a plan to achieve a Needs Based Budget for 
IHS at 28.7 billion; 2) Fund IHS at $5.3 billion for FY 2015; 3) Restore Cuts/Shortfalls in FY2013-15 
resulting from sequestration, inadequate increases to cover Congressionally mandated budget categories, 
advocate that Tribes and Tribal programs be permanently exempted from any future sequestration; 4) 
Provide an additional $300 million to implement the provisions authorized in the IHCIA 

It is a matter of justice and equity - failure to prioritize an IHS budget that makes a meaningful investment 
in the health of AI/ANs is a violation of the federal trust responsibility and denial ofthe.sacrifices that our 
people have made to this country. Thank you for the opportunity to offer this testimony. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

I think we will just go right along here. Aurene Martin, you are 
recognized for 5 minutes. Thank you. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

NATIONAL INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 


AURENE MARTIN 

Ms. Martin. Is this still on? 

Mr. Calvert. If that little light is on, it is on. 

Ms. Martin. Morning, everyone. My name is Aurene Martin, and 
I am member of the Bad River Band of Lake Superior Chippewa. 
Yay, Wisconsin. I am also a member of the National Indian Child 
Welfare Association Board of Directors, and that is why I am here 
today to talk to you. 

NICWA is the National American Indian and Alaska Native As- 
sociation, with over 30 years experience in public policy develop- 
ment, focused on native families. Our mission is twofold. First, it 
is to address issues of child abuse and neglect in Indian Country, 
and second, it is to support compliance with the Indian Child Wel- 
fare Act. 

Studies show, and I think you have heard some of these statistics 
before, they are in our written testimony, but studies show that na- 
tive children are over-represented in the child welfare system, with 
rates of over, on average, two times the rate of the general popu- 
lation to be placed in foster care, and in some states it is over 10 
times that rate. Yet, tribal governments have the most limited ac- 
cess of all governments to assistance to provide services for these 
types of families that have children in foster care. 

So, accordingly, the primary focus of my comments today will be 
on three program areas at BIA that provide direct funding to tries 
to provide these kinds of services. 

Our first recommendation is to fully fund programs authorized 
under the Indian Child Protection and Family Violence Prevention 
Act. It is a mouthful. This Act was first passed in 1990 to provide 
tribes with the resources to establish child abuse prevention and 
child abuse treatment services. It also established requirements for 
background checks and for reporting of child abuse in Indian Coun- 
try. These are the only programs that have been authorized for fed- 
eral — under federal law specifically to address child abuse preven- 
tion and treatment services, but they have never been funded since 
they were established in 1990. 

We know that when children are faced with abuse, when they 
are faced with maltreatment, and they are unable to access treat- 
ment services, the residual effects of these — of this trauma can last 
for many years, and can affect them for an entire lifetime. So we 
think that the Indian Child Abuse Treatment Grant Program, if 
funded, would help fill a void that just isn’t being addressed any- 
where right now. We also are recommending that you fund other 
programs under the Act, including the Indian Child Protection and 
Family Violence Prevention Grant Program, and the Indian Child 
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Resource and Family Service Center Program. These address pre- 
vention of child abuse, and also provide for a service center to kind 
of coordinate these efforts. As I said, these programs haven’t been 
funded since 1990, but I think that they would fill a huge void that 
is out there for tribes. 

Our second priority that I would like to talk about is with regard 
to the President’s Tiwahe Initiative, which would increase equal 
funding for tribes in the amount of $5 million. We think that is 
great, but we think that it should be increased even more than 
that, and we would recommend another $5 million in funding for 
that program. On average, or — well, not on average, actually, more 
than % of tribes that receive this funding receive an average of 
$30,000 a year, yet they have to provide child protective services, 
family reunification services, rehabilitation services, case manage- 
ment, foster care recruitment retention and adoption services with 
that $30,000. This increase would be fantastic, it would be about 
$75,000 a year per tribe on average, but there is just so much there 
to do that we think that more funding is necessary to achieve that 
goal. 

Finally, NICWA provides benefits to native children across the 
country, but the funding really focuses on reservation services. The 
problem is that Indian populations are moving to urban areas, so 
when the Indian Child Welfare Act was passed, only 38 percent of 
Indian people lived off reservation in urban areas. In the 2010 Cen- 
sus, 67 percent of Indians reported living in urban areas, that self- 
identified as Indians, and yet, there is zero funding for those types 
of programs. 

I can tell you from my own personal experience, having litigated 
Indian Child Welfare Act cases, it is a huge burden on tribes to not 
only keep track of the caseload of kids that they have living on res- 
ervation, but to keep track of all of those kids living off reservation, 
and these kinds of dollars can really — the small amount of dollars 
can really go a long way to help keeping track of those kids. It is 
hard to do phone appearances in court, and just having one person 
there really would help. 

So in closing, I really appreciate the time you have given me, and 
I hope that you can look at child welfare and make that a budget 
priority this year. Thanks. 

[The statement of Aurene Martin follows:] 
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NICWA 

National Indian Child Wellare Msncialion 

National Indian Child Welfare Association FY 2015 Testimony 
United States House of Representatives 

Committee on Appropriations, Snbcommittee Interior, Environment, & Related Agencies 
Department of the Interior; Bureau of Indian Affairs Recommendations 


The National Indian Child Welfare Association (NICWA) is a national American Indian/Alaska 
Native (Al/AN) nonprofit organization. NICWA has over 30 years of experience providing 
leadership in the development of public policy that supports tribal self-determination in child 
welfare and children’s mental health systems. We urge Congress, as they make budgetary 
decisions for FY2015, to not forget the unique interest of AI/AN children and families. This 
testimony will provide recommendations for the following programs administered by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in the Department of the Interior; Indian Child Protection and Family Violence 
Prevention ($43 million). Social Services ($40.8 million). Welfare Assistance ($80 million), and 
Indian Child Welfare Act On-Reservation Program (Tribal Priority Allocation — $15.6 million; 
Self-Governance — $16.5 million). 

Tribes have an important relationship with their children and families; they are experts in the 
needs of Al/AN children, best-suited to effectively serve those needs, and most able to improve 
these children’s child welfare outcomes (NICWA & Pew Charitable Trust, 2007). In addition, 
statistics show that AI/AN children face elevated rates of child abuse and neglect (Dept, of 
Health and Human Services, 2012). The key to successful tribal child welfare is a budget that 
avoids unnecessary restraint on tribal decision-making and accounts for the elevated need in 
tribal communities. 


Priority Program Recommendation 

Indian Child Protection and Family Violence Prevention Act recommendation: Appropriate 
$43 million for the three discretionary grant programs under this law: 1) $10 million for the 
Indian Child Abuse Treatment Grant Program; 2) $30 million for the Indian Child Protection 
and Family Violence Prevention Grant Program; and 3) $3 million for the Indian Child 
Resource and Family Service Centers so that tribes will finally get this vital funding. 

The Indian Child Protection and Family Violence Prevention Act (ICPFVP; P.L. 101-630), was 
enacted to fill gaps in tribal child welfare services — specifically child protection and child abuse 
treatment — and to encourage coordination between child abuse and domestic violence programs, 

AI/AN women are more likely than any other racial group to experience intimate partner 
violence (IPV); 39% of AI/AN women report having experienced IPV at some point in their 
lives (Black and Breiding, 2008), Studies show that in 49%-70% of cases, men who abuse their 
partners also abuse their children (White F,agle, Clairmont, and Hunter, 2011). The ICPFVP 
programs are the only funds specifically authorized for tribes to address these issues. The thi'ee 
programs authorized under this line item provide funding for child abuse treatment and 
prevention; investigation of child abuse reports; family violence treatment services; and the 
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establishment of BIA Indian child resource and family service centers to assist tribes with the 
investigation, prevention, and treatment of victims of child abuse and domestic violence. In spite 
of the great need, and these programs’ authorization in 1 99 1 , only the BIA Indian child resource 
and family centers have ever received funding and that was only in one fiscal year. 

This year the President introduced an important Indian Country budget initiative: the Tiwahe 
(Family) Initiative. This initiative aims to empower tribal communities in order to strengthen 
AI/AN families by “directing additional resources to support culturally appropriate social 
services and a more holistic approach toward family stability” (U.S. DOI Budget Justifications 
and Performance Information Indian Affairs FY 2015 (“Greenbook”), 2014, p. IA-ES-2). 

This initiative will provide additional funding to the BIA Social Service Program, the Indian 
Child Welfare Act (ICWA) program, and to BIA job training and job placement programs. 
Omitting the funding for ICPFVPA programs leaves a gap in the President’s initiative. For this 
reason, and as a part of this Tiwahe Initiative, the programs under this grant should be fully 
appropriated. 


Other Program Recommendations 

Social Services recommendation; Increase funding by $5 million as recommended by the 
President’s proposed Tiwahe Initiative for a total appropriation ofS40.8 million so that child 
protective services can be fortified. 

The BIA Social Services line item funds contracted/compacted tribal social workers who help 
families get assistance and protect children and elders, BIA social work staff at regional and 
agency offices, support programs for AFAN individuals, and training and technical assistance to 
tribal social service programs. 

This line item is, therefore, an essential part of tribal child welfare systems. The Social Service 
line item helps AFAN families meet their basic needs which prevents involvement with the child 
welfare system. It provides the only BIA funding available for child protective services in Indian 
Country (because the ICPFVPA remains unfunded). 

The President has proposed a $5 million increase in Social Service funding in his FY2015 budget 
as part of the Tiwahe (Family) Initiative. These funds are to be used “to add much needed 
additional social workers for both tribal and [BLA] operated programs” (Greenbook, 2014, p. lA- 
HS-2). These social workers are to be dedicated to child protection, and it is the hope of the 
President that this increase in capacity will allow tribal child welfare systems to “focus on long- 
term strategies to address the impact of family violence on the break-up of the families” and “to 
provide more prevention, intervention, and outreach activities” (Greenbook, 2014, p. IA-HS-2). 
We commend the President for the Tiwahe Initiative and this proposed increase in funding for 
tribal social services and ask that Congress fund Social Services at $40.8 million as 
recommended by the President. 

Welfare Assistance recommendation: Increase current funding levels to $80 million to provide 
a safety net for Native families and assist grandfamilies and other kinship caregivers in tribal 
communities. 
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The Welfare Assistance line item provides five important forms of funding to AI/AN families; 
General Assistance, Child Assistance, Non-Medical Institutional or Custodial Care of Adults, 
Burial Assistance, and Emergency Assistance. General Assistance, Emergency Assistance, and 
Child Assistance are particularly important to tribal child welfare programs. 

General Assistance provides financial assistance for essential needs such as food, clothing, 
shelter, and utilities while individuals who are ineligible for all other financial assistance 
programs work towards independence as outlined in a self-sufficiency plan. AI/AN children are 
more likely to live in households that are below the poverty line. Thirty-four percent of AI/AN 
children live in households with incomes below the poverty line as compared to 20.7% of 
children nationwide (Maternal and Child Health Bureau, 2012), In addition, nearly 19% of the 
AI/AN labor force is unemployed on reservations (2006-2010 American Community Survey) — 
twice the rate for the total population. These fUnds are essential to the basic well-being of the 
families who receive them and also an important tool for child welfare agencies working to keep 
families together. These funds, like Emergency Assistance, also funded under this line item, 
often provide the financial assistance necessary to prevent neglect and the removal of a child. 

Child Assistance provides payments on behalf of children who are placed outside their homes in 
foster, adoptive, or guardianship care. Because tribal governments have a responsibility to 
support the placement of AI/AN children that live on tribal lands under their jurisdiction who 
cannot remain safely at home, these funds are critical. Currently only three tribes have access to 
Title IV-E, the funding stream states use to support out-of-home placements. Other tribes rely on 
Child Assistance funds for fhis purpose. Without these funds, tribes would have to place children 
in unsubsidized substitute care homes. This would put an undue burden on tribal foster families 
and make foster care recruitment in AI/AN communities all the more difficult. 

The current funding level for these important services just begins to meet the need in tribal 
communities. For this reason, the funds should be increased by $5 million. This amount will 
provide necessaiy support to AI/AN families at risk of being tom apart, to children in relative 
placements, and to AI/AN individuals and families who need a hand up. 

ICWA Funding recommendation; Increase the ICWA On or Hear Reservation Program 
appropriations by $5 million and the Self-Governance and Consolidated Tribal Government 
ICWA On or Near Reservation appropriations by So million, for a total increase of $10 million 
to help tribes meet the needs of their communities. Appropriate an additional $5 million for the 
authorized, but unfunded, Off-Reservation ICWA Program to ensure ICWA protects all children. 

At the time that ICWA was passed. Congress estimated that between $26 million and $62 million 
was required to fully fund tribal child welfare programs on or near reservations during the first 
years of the grant program (U.S. Senate Report 95-597). ICWA funding is used for family 
reunification and rehabilitation, case management, foster care recmitment and retention, and 
adoption services. As the President has recognized in his Tiwahe (Family) Initiative, increased 
ICWA funding is essenfial for strong AI/AN families and communities. This funding is designed 
to “prevent the breakup of Indian families or reunite them if break-up occurs” (Greenbook, 20 14 
p. IA-HS-3). This funding is also used to “expand the capabilities of tribes to intervene in 
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involuntary court proceedings and ensure the children are not separated from their cultural base” 
(Greenbook, IA-HS-3). Despite its importance to so many facets of tribal child welfare, it 
remains underfunded, even as tribes remain ineligible for other important child welfare funding 
like CAPTA State Grants, and Title XX Social Service Block Grants to which states have access. 

Specifically, as part of the Tiwahe Initiative, the President recommends a $5 million increase to 
ICWA on-reservation funding to be shared between Tribal Priority Allocation and Self- 
Govemance/638/Consolidated Tribal Government Programs. This would amount to an 
approximate increase of $2.5 million to each of these ICWA on-reservation programs. We 
commend the President for this initiative and for his recognition of the important of ICWA 
funding to tribal communities and families. Spreading the $5 million increase between both 
Tribal Priority Allocation tribes and Self-Govemance/638/Consolidated Tribal Government 
Programs, however, will prevent a significant increase in actual ICWA funding for all tribes. 
ICWA is such a foundation to the Tiwahe Initiative that we recommend a $5 million increase to 
each of the ICWA on-reservation funding programs. This would mean a $5 million increase to 
the Tribal Priority Allocation as well as a $5 million inerease to Self-Govemance/638/, 
Consolidated Tribal Government Programs for ICWA purposes. 

The protections of ICWA apply to AI/AN children on-reservation and children who live in urban 
areas. For this reason, ICWA authorizes child welfare funding for urban ICWA programs. From 
1979-1996, fimding was allocated for ICWA grants to urban organizations serving AI/AN 
peoples. This off-reservation ICWA program has not since been funded sinee, despite the fact 
that, according to the 2010 Census, 67% of AI/AN people lived off-reservation. Urban programs 
provide important ICWA services including recruitment of AI/AN foster homes, case 
management, identification of at-risk families for services, and in-home services that help 
ehildren stay in their homes or be reunified with their parents. As a result of the loss of fimding, 
the majority of these programs have disintegrated. It is for this reason that to truly fulfill the 
Tiwahe Initiative, Rinding for off-reservation ICWA programs must be reinstated and 
appropriated at $5 million to ensure that all AI/AN ehildren are protected by the ICWA. 


Indian Child Welfare Act 


FY20I2 

Enacted 

FY2013* 

Enacted 

FY20I4 

Enacted 

FY2015 

Pres. Budget 

FY201S 

Recommended 

On-Reservation: 
Tribal Priority 
Allocation 

$10,850,000 

$10,628,000 

$10,710,000 

-$13,128,000 

$15,628,000 

On-Reservation; 
Self-Gov; 638 
Consol. Tribal 
Gov’t Program 

$11,300,000 

$! 1.480,000 

number not 
available 

~S 13,980,000 

$16,480,000 

Off-Reservation 

$0 

$0 

$0 

SO 

$5,000,000 

^Reflects sequestration effects. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. 
Next, Melanie Benjamin. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

MILLE LACS BAND OF OJIBWE 
WITNESS 


MELANIE BENJAMIN 

Ms. Benjamin. [Speaking native language] greetings. First, edu- 
cation. Pine Grove Academy. Our reservation stretches across 3 
districts, one over 60 miles to the northeast of Lake Mille Lacs, and 
one 80 miles east. These distances make educating our children a 
challenge, especially in the winter. We have — school on the Mille 
Lacs Reservation in district 1 and 2, but not in district 3. We have 
tried bussing the children over 80 miles from district 3 to the 
Band’s — school in district 1, but that is over 3 hours a day for our 
children, 800 miles each week. 

About 8 years ago, a group of parents worked with the Band to 
establish the Pine Grove Leadership Academy in district 3, located 
in a beautiful forest that had a CORA curriculum and classes in 
Ojibwe language and traditions, and it worked, but the leadership 
academy’s authorizer, a private college revised its internal prior- 
ities and made the decision to withdraw its authorization. The re- 
sult was the academy was forced to close, despite being financially 
healthy. 

I want to work with the Subcommittee to reopen Pine Grove with 
BIA support. The Band proposes today that Pine Grove should be- 
come a satellite of our BIA supported — school using 21st century 
technology and smart planning. We require very little funding from 
BIA, but we do need BIA support, especially in training profes- 
sionals and board members. In fact, we have a good relationship 
with the Bureau of Indian Education, but the BIA is currently un- 
authorized to support school expansion. However, this not an ex- 
pansion. Whether we bus our children to — school in district 1, or 
provide them with the — education through a satellite school in dis- 
trict 3, they would be counted and supported by BIA either way. 

The U.S. Department of Education just reported that Native 
Americans in Minnesota have the lowest high school graduation in 
the country, the lowest, but a Minnesota report found that Native 
American schools are making strong academic gains because they 
introduce cultural emersion programs. This is exactly what we 
want to do for our children in district 3. 

We ask that the Subcommittee respectfully request that BIA 
work with us. 

Second, IHS diabetes and dialysis. I thank the Subcommittee for 
its strong commitment to fighting diabetes in Indian Country. We 
say [speaking native language] to our friend Betty McCollum for 
being the champion of the Special Diabetes Program for Indians. 
Mille Lacs faces the same diabetes challenges other tribes across 
America, especially accessing dialysis within a reasonable driving 
distance. As a consequence, I have seen too many of our people just 
give up. Eor some of our most prominent Band members, at some 
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point spending several hours in the car, in addition to several 
hours in dialysis just becomes too much. These Band members who 
die of kidney failure also die of our failure to provide them with 
a better way to get dialysis treatment. We are working with our 
neighbors to get a dialysis unit closer to our aging population, In- 
dian and non-Indian alike, and ask the Subcommittee to join us in 
finding creative ways to provide dialysis to all people in our rural 
communities. 

Third, the BIA and IHS and self-governance. Mr. Chairman, over 
20 years — 25 years ago, a group of tribal leaders, including my 
mentor, testified before this subcommittee in hearings that led to 
the tribal self-governance demonstration project. Mille Lacs was 
one of the original self-governance tribe. Today, most of these lead- 
ers have since walked on, but those men and this subcommittee 
made history. They knew the future of federal Indian policy was 
Indian tribal governments making decisions and studying spending 
priorities, rather than Washington, and as it became permanent, 
this Subcommittee ensured that BIA and Indian Health Service 
properly implemented it. 

We have two requests: that you remove the language exempting 
BIA central office funding from the tribal share negotiation. There 
is no sound policy reasons for this, and the BIA has used this and 
reorganization to keep significant appropriations from us. Also, we 
ask the Subcommittee in helping in reducing the Indian Health 
Service and the BIA withholding of significant money as somehow 
inherently federal. We need the money at our reservations. 

Thank you for your bipartisan support of self-governance. 

Finally, please continue to uphold the promises made to Indian 
tribes under the treaties and laws over the past centuries. [Speak- 
ing native language] thank you. 

[The statement of Melanie Benjamin follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CHIEF EXECUTIVE MELANIE BENJAMIN 
OF THE NON-REMOVABLE MILLE LACS BAND OF OJIBWE OF MINNESOTA 
BEFORE THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON APPPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FISCAL YEAR 2015 BUDGET REQUEST 
APRILS, 2014 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am the Chief Executive of the Mille Lacs 
Band of Ojibwe. We are located in east and north central Minnesota. My testimony will focus 
on the Bureau of Indian Education (or “BIE”), the Indian Health Service (or “HIS”), the 
Environmental Protection Agency (or “EPA”) and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (or “BIA”). 

I. Bureau of Indian Education: Pine Grove Academy in District III (Lake Lena) 

Our Mille Lacs Reservation stretches across three Districts. District I is on the south 
shore of Lake Mille Lacs. District II includes areas over 60 miles to the northeast of Lake Mille 
Lacs, and District III includes areas 80 miles east of Lake Mille Lacs. These distances make 
educating our children a challenge, especially in winter conditions. 

In 2013, the U.S. Department of Education reported that Native Americans in Minnesota 
had the lowest on-time high-school graduation rate in the country. This is not just a black eye 
for Minnesota - which otherwise prides itself on education - it is a national disgrace given that 
Minnesota has one of the largest populations of Native American students in the nation. 

There is hope, however. The Minnesota Campaign for Achievement Now recently 
concluded that three schools in Minneapolis, Cloquet and Detroit Lakes are making strong 
academic gains because they are cultural immersion schools that set high expectations for their 
students and integrate tribal history, culture and language. At these schools, student proficiency 
rates for reading and math are as high as 80%. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a cultural immersion school on the Mille Lacs Reservation in 
Districts I and 11. But we have none operating today in District 111, where our children have no 
access to culturally-based education. 1 am coming to you today with a cost-effective solution, 
but it will require increased support from this Subcommittee and from the BIE. First, I’ll briefly 
describe how we historically arrived at this point. 

In 1972, our students at the public school in Onamia, Minnesota walked out of their 
classes in protest of the racism they experienced. They asked our Tribe to start a school which 
embraced traditional Ojibwe values, taught the language of their grandparents, and created an 
atmosphere that was inclusive, safe and conducive to learning. Our Tribe responded by 
establishing Nay-Ah-Shing School in District 1, where for the last 42 years we have taught our 
own students from pre-kindergarten through 12"' grade. We are now starting a community 
college in District 1. District II has a state-chartered, cultural immersion school for our children 
where they learn many of the same values we teach at Nay-Ah-Shing. 
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which brings me to District III, Band members in District III want their children to have 
the same language and cultural immersion educational opportunities that are offered to other 
children throughout our Reservation. In the past, we have bused the children of District III over 
80 miles to the Band’s Nay-Ah-Shing school in District I, but that is over a daily three hour bus 
ride for small children. For all of our children, but especially our littlest ones, busing has proven 
to be too much of a burden. And, at nearly 800 miles each week, it is very costly. 

About eight years ago, several parents worked with the Tribe to establish the Pine Grove 
Leadership Academy in District III. Its facility was located in the midst of a beautiful forest at 
the site of a former campground. In addition to a core curriculum, the students were taught the 
language and traditions of the Ojibwe. Unfortunately, at the height of the recession, we had to 
close Pine Grove after its authorizing sponsor was forced to cut back administrative staff 
expenditures. Pine Grove never received BIE support. I want to work with the Subcommittee to 
re-open Pine Grove with BIE support. 

Research proves that cultural immersion works for Native American students. We 
simply must do whatever we can to turn around the dismal graduation rates of Native students in 
Minnesota. The answer for Pine Grove is in one sense traditional and in another sense 
innovative. The Band proposes to re-open our District 111 Pine Grove school as a satellite of our 
BIE-supported Nav-Ah-Shing school . We seek to accomplish this by using 21st Century 
technology and smart planning with regard to teachers and administrators. We believe we can do 
this with relatively little funding from the BIE, but we do need BIE support for the several dozen 
students at Pine Grove. 

We understand that the BIE is not authorized to expand the programs or facilities it 
supports, but what we propose is not an expansion. Whether we bus our students to Nay-Ah- 
Shing in District I or provide them with the Nay-Ah-Shing education through a satellite Nay-Ah- 
Shing school in District III, they would be counted and supported by the DIE either way. Using 
technology to deliver a culturally-based education would also be cost-saving and 
environmentally sustainable, contrasted with 800 miles per week in fuel. Nay-Ah-Shing is in the 
midst of reorganizing, and we appreciate the administrative support of the BIE with regard to 
training our school board members. As Nay-Ah-Shing reorganizes, this would be a fitting time to 
add our Pine Grove classrooms as a satellite school of Nay-Ah-Shing. 

We firmly believe that all of our Band's children are entitled to an education that will 
provide them with an opportunity to know their language, traditions and culture. We want our 
tribal elders to expose them to the stories of our Band and history from our Ojibwe viewpoint as 
well as other perspectives. Studies show that our kids will do better in life with this type of 
education which mixes Ojibwe with reading, writing, math, science and all the required subjects 
they will need to succeed in college. 

For the sake of our children, we ask that the Subcommittee require the BIE to work with 
the Mille Lacs Band to support Pine Grove as a Nay-Ah-Shing satellite school for our District III 
children. We believe this can be done in a cost effective, creative, technologically savvy and 
pedagogically effective manner, teaching the wisdom that has its origins in our language and 
traditions from time immemorial. 
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II. Indian Health Service; Diabetes/Dialysis and its Costs 

Mr. Chairman, I first want to thank the Subcommittee for its continuing commitment to 
fighting diabetes in Indian country. As a tribal leader, 1 don’t know a single family whose lives 
have not been impacted by this disease. The Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI) will 
help us go a long way in this great battle, and while SDPI mandatory funding is not within this 
Subcommittee's jurisdiction, we know your support has helped make SDPI a reality. We 
especially say “Miigwech” to our friend Betty McCollum for championing the SDPI legislation. 

At Mille Lacs, we face many of the same challenges as other tribes across the country 
when it comes to diabetes. One problem we have is that we do not have adequate kidney dialysis 
service within a reasonable driving distance. As a consequence, 1 have seen many of our people 
unwilling to obtain dialysis treatment. One of our prominent Band members, Frank Boyd, had 
lived with diabetes for a number of years. When he learned his kidneys were failing, he would 
drive himself the 60 miles round trip to the available dialysis unit, Frank was a strong man; 
however, the disease, the weakening impact of dialysis, and especially the long drive to get 
treatment, caused him to give up on dialysis. He could have lived another decade or two with a 
kidney transplant. But he was a proud man and so he chose to not ask others for help. He died 
of kidney failure. He also died of our failure to provide him with a better way to get dialysis 
treatment. We are working with our neighbors to get a dialysis unit closer to the aging 
population in our local community, Indian and non-Indian alike, who need this service, 1 ask 
that you help us find creative ways to provide dialysis to all of the people in rural communities. 

HI. Environmental Protection Agency: Cleaning up Lake Mille Lacs 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, Lake Mille Lacs is a crown jewel of 
Minnesota lakes. However, after decades of septic systems leaching into the Lake, the pollution 
was becoming more and more evident a few years ago. Through the efforts of Congress, the 
EPA and partnering with Kathio Township and the small town of Garrison, our Tribe built a 
state-of-the- art wastewater treatment facility. The Army Corps of Engineers later worked on the 
connectors phase. 1 am pleased to report that the Lake is getting cleaner as the years go by, but 
now we face other threats to the quality of the Lake. 

Invasive species such as the zebra mussel have damaged the Lake and despite the Band's 
collaborative research with the State of Minnesota, we have yet to find a solution to this predator. 
As a consequence, our Lake's walleye population is in sharp decline, and young walleye in 
particular are not surviving well. Just 5 years ago, safe harvestable levels were set at 600,000 
pounds. This year those levels have been reduced to 60,000, of which only 5,100 pounds are 
allocated to Mille Lacs Band members. 

We appreciate the assistance we have received in the past and especially commend the 
EPA, the Committee, and the Minnesota congressional delegation for the State and Tribal 
Assistance Grants (or "STAG") that assisted in the construction of our wastewater treatment 
facility. Likewise, we appreciate being included as an environmental infrastructure project by 
the Army Corps in its FY14 work plan so we can eliminate more septic systems, make the plant 
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work more efficiently, spur economic growth and jobs, and clean the Lake. Again, "Miigwech" 
to our great Congressman Rick Nolan. There is no greater natural resource to the Band than 
Lake Mille Lacs, and we seek to work with Minnesota and the federal government to keep it 
clean for generations to come. 

IV. The BIA and IHS: Expanding Tribal Self-Governance Authority 

Mr. Chairman, over a quarter of a century ago, a group of tribal leaders testified before 
this Subcommittee in a series of hearings that led to the fonnation of the Tribal Self-Governance 
Demonstration Project in which the Mille Lacs Band was an original participant. Today most of 
these leaders have since walked on: Roger Jourdain, Wendell Chino, Joe DeLaCruz and Arthur 
Gahbow - Art preceded me as Chief Executive of the Mille Lacs Band and was my mentor. 
Together those tribal leaders and this Subcommittee made history, having the courage and 
foresight to see that the future of federal Indian policy was in Indian tribal governments making 
more decisions locally; in tribes themselves redesigning programs to fit each tribe; and in tribal 
governments setting spending priorities rather than someone in Washington. As Tribal Self- 
Governance authority was made permanent, this Subcommittee helped ensure that the BIA and 
IHS properly implemented it. 

We do have one request. From the earliest days of the Self-Govemance demonstration 
project, the Mille Lacs Band has always sought to negotiate its tribal share of the funding 
reserved by the BIA for its Central Office functions. As one of the first tribes to participate in 
Self-Governance, we respectfully request that this Subcommittee remove from its appropriations 
bill the language which year after year has exempted BIA Central Office funding from the tribal 
share negotiation process. There is no sound policy reason for this exemption, and the BIA has 
used it, in conjunction with reorganization efforts, to keep significant appropriations away from 
our negotiations to deliver more tribal services under Tribal Self-Govemance authority. 

Likewise, both the IHS and BIA have withheld significant amounts of funding from tribal 
negotiations claiming it must spend those dollars on activities that are inherent federal functions. 
However, much of this activity is governmental in nature, and involves duties our tribal 
government has assumed. While it may well be inherently governmental, it is not inherently 
federal. We ask the Subcommittee's help in addressing this issue so that we can maximize your 
support for the delivery of services at the level where they are most critically needed — our 
Reservation communities. 

We thank this Subcommittee for its bi-partisan support of tribal Self-Govemance and 
Self-Determination through the years. We firmly believe that governmental decisions made 
locally by Indian tribes are the best policy for the federal government to support. We also firmly 
believe that in order for the federal government to maintain its trust responsibility to Indian 
tribes, this Subcommittee must work to uphold all promises made to Indian tribes under the 
treaties and statutes over the centuries and in the recent decades. 

We look forward to a bright future thanks to this Subcommittee and its members. We are 
eager to work with you in the days and years ahead. Miigwech! 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Thank you for your testimony. 

Ms. Redgrave, if this Subcommittee can provide the funds to fin- 
ish the construction of the last three schools on the 2004 priority 
list, what happens next, and is there a new priority list and is your 
school on it? 

Ms. Redgrave. I am not familiar with a new priority list. I have 
inquired and my investigation is that there is not a priority list at 
this point from the Bureau. So 

Mr. Calvert. We were shown a list yesterday, but it was a re- 
gional list that — and I don’t have it in front of me and I don’t know 
if your school was on that list or not. So apparently there are lists 
running around the Bureau, so I guess we need to look into — to 
find out where that is at, but we know we have a tremendous need 
to build schools. 

I think it is a common — I think we will all agree that we need 
some help on the other body over there in the United States Senate 
to also prioritize school construction. So I would recommend that 
you also talk to your Senators and let them know of the need for 
school construction in Indian Country. 

Ms. Redgrave. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Can I 

Mr. Calvert. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Would you mind if I ask a question before I have 
to go start a hearing. Thank you. I appreciate that, Betty. 

As the Chairman said, we need some help across the rotunda. 
We are not doing it fast enough, but it is even slowed down when 
both the Administration and the Senate don’t put any money in for 
school construction, and it is frustrating the heck out of me. 

Ms. Redgrave. Um-hum. 

Mr. Simpson. But we will try to solve this. 

Let me ask you, does the IHS budget, Cathy, include enough 
funding so that every eligible American Indian and Alaska native 
can receive preventative dental care at least every 12 months, let 
alone every 6 months? 

Ms. Abramson. No. 

Mr. Simpson. How much is it underfunded is it? Do you know? 

Voice. Microphone. 

Ms. Abramson. I am sorry. I don’t know that exact number, but 
I will find out. 

Mr. Simpson. Substantially under? 

Ms. Abramson. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Ms. Abramson. As everything else. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. I appreciate it. Thank you, Betty, appreciate 
that. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. At the risk of making 
members of the other 11 Minnesota tribes, think that you are not 
deep in my heart, I really think if we took a field trip we could go 
to Leech Lake and Mille Lacs as well to look at what is going on 
in the immersion schools. If we went, maybe we could invite some- 
one from the Administration to come with us and visit the Bug 
School. And then see how we had a school on Mille Lacs that was 
working, but through no fault of their own, they lost a partner on 
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it, and how it will add significantly to the number of students who 
aren’t graduating from high school by not having that put together. 

So, Mr. Chair, thank you for the work that this committee has 
done in bringing the Bug School forward. None of the children I 
represent go there 

Ms. Redgrave. Um-hum. 

Ms. McCollum [continuing]. But they are Minnesota students. 
And I am so frustrated, I am so embarrassed when I talk to those 
students. I did a cable show with them and they talked about trav- 
eling an hour and a half, and all the work that they went through, 
and what all the elders have done. Then for them to have to walk 
in that building is just a real stain on the United States of Amer- 
ica. I know that there are other schools like that around the coun- 
try, but we had an earmark all set to go — just as we did on the 
dialysis for Mille Lacs — and they disappeared. So to the tribes in 
Minnesota, we are working together bipartisanly, very, very hard 
to solve this, but I think the Administration needs to visit some of 
these schools. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. We call that a plus-up nowadays, 
but — Mr. Cole, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cole. Just quickly, and a quick comment first of all. 

My friend, Ms. McCollum is much too modest, quite frankly. She 
would care about those kids wherever they went, whether it was 
Minnesota or Oklahoma or even California because she has been 
tireless working on their behalf. 

I don’t know if this is a question but we are going to hear this 
theme over and over and over today, and it is right that the United 
States Government has not met its obligations, and that we are 
woefully underfunded, and we are going to see that in education, 
and we are going to see that in healthcare, and we are going to see 
that in special diabetes programs, and we are going to see that in 
Indian Child Welfare, and we are going to see it law enforcement. 
I can go through the list. 

This Committee has done about as good a job as it could do, I 
think, on a bipartisan basis, beginning certainly with Chairman 
Dicks and Chairman Moran, working on through Chairman Simp- 
son, now Chairman Calvert, to try and deal with some of these 
things within the context of the interior budget, but my friend, Mr. 
Calvert, will find out what his predecessors, there is just not 
enough money in Interior, period, to take care of all the lands, all 
the parks, all this — but we have tried to make this actually the pri- 
ority in terms of increased funding, particularly in the healthcare 
area. It is pretty sad when the Administration does not put any 
money in for new school construction. Not a dime. And, we have 
about 2 V 2 million to 3 million Native Americans, tribal members. 
If you put them in a state, their country — all the reservations to- 
gether, I am told would be about the size of Wyoming. There is 
about V 2 million people in Wyoming. I guarantee you they are 
building schools some place in Wyoming every year, all the time, 
and to not always have a school construction budget is just inexcus- 
able, and that is why we are in this mess that we are in today. And 
I don’t aim that just at the Administration, because there has been 
a succession of Administrations of both parties that have done this 
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and bear responsibility. I don’t think either side looks very good in 
this regard, but this Committee, for several years, again, on a bi- 
partisan basis, has done a good job — with what it has. But I think 
in the end, Mr. Chairman, we are going to have to do, on these 
schools in particular, what we did for military schools. There are 
only two groups of students that the United States has direct re- 
sponsibility for in Federal Government, and that is the children of 
American men and women in uniform, and children that are in In- 
dian Country where we have a treaty obligation. What we did, we 
had the same situation. My friend, Mr. Calvert, sits on — and my 
friend, Ms. McCollum, sits on Defense Appropriations, and several 
years ago we just got a big appropriation that put us in a position 
to deal with about 100 of these schools, and get ahead of the prob- 
lem. I don’t see how we ever piecemeal it because there are so 
many situations like Ms. Redgrave mentioned all across Indian 
Country. It is not just simply one particular 

Ms. Redgrave. Um-hum. 

Mr. Cole [continuing]. School, or two or three or four. We are 
going to have some sort of funding strain that will let us, as a Fed- 
eral Government, get ahead. And that is probably true in other 
areas too, but particularly with construction which is expensive. It 
takes a long time, but the facilities, if they are cared for, will last 
a long time. And I do think it makes a difference to those kids 
when they walk in the door, what they are walking into, because 
it kind of tells them what society thinks about their chances and 
their prospects. And we send a really powerful message with 
schools. 

I know I uncorked here a little bit. All I can tell all of you is that 
we will continue to work with you, and I am sure every member 
of this Committee will as best as it possibly can, and we have been 
robbing, and appropriately so, I would argue, some of the other 
areas because at the end of the day, forests are important, but, 
trees are trees, people are people. And so we have got other things 
that I would like to take care of, but you have to remember when 
you are taking care of Indian Country, you are really taking care 
of Indian people. And this committee has a direct responsibility, 
and more importantly, this Government does. And we just have not 
lived up to our obligations. So you are nice to say nice things to 
us, but we have got a very long way to go. And I want to echo my 
friend, Mr. Simpson’s, remark, please help us in the United States 
Senate. And one of the great things, again, we have this testimony 
here because Mr. Dicks began it, because he saw so much of the 
problems and he wanted to make sure every year Congress would 
be confronted in some way with the kind of testimony that you are 
offering us. I don’t know that the Senate has the equivalent, and 
they should, and I think they would. I mean we have got some good 
people over there. Mr. Tester is the new Chairman of Indian Af- 
fairs. He is a very good man, and very interested in this problem, 
but we need to confront the Senate, and, frankly, we need to con- 
front the Administration which overall has a pretty good record. 
Again, I am not here to bash the President. There has been a lot — 
the Cobell settlement, they’re on the right side on Carcieri, they 
have done some really good things. They have done some things 
like fighting all the way to the Supreme Court against contract 
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support services that mystify me, but all Administrations mystify 
me on Indian Affairs. So again, the President’s heart is in the right 
place, we have just got to get them to prioritize just a little bit 
more in their budgetary process. 

So we will continue to work with you on that. 

All right, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman, and I thank this panel for 
your testimony. We appreciate your coming out here to testify. You 
are excused, and we are going to ask for the next group to come 
up. 

We have a number of hearings going on today. Mr. Cole is going 
to cover for me for a little while, and then I will be back for Mr. 
Cole to go back to the Defense Committee too, because we have a 
Defense going on at the same time here today, so we are trying to 
do both. 

Our next panel is Mr. Thomas Wabnum, Council Member, the 
Prairie Band of — Tom is probably better at this than I am in pro- 
nouncing this, Potawatomi Nation. 

Voice. Potawatomi. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. George Thurman, Principal Chief of the Sac & 
Fox Nation, Mr. Bill John Baker, Principal Chief of the Cherokee 
Nation, and Ms. Alfreda, is it Doonkeen? 

Voice. Doonkeen. 

Mr. Calvert. Founder and CEO of the American Indians for 
Health Quality. 

I want to just say welcome to all of you, and I am going to turn 
the gavel over to Chairman Cole, and I will be back in a little 
while. Thank you. 

Voice. Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Cole [presiding]. Thank you, gentlemen. Sorry to keep you 
waiting. We have one more to come, or is she not here? 

Voice. Okay, we are running behind, so we can’t 

Mr. Cole. Okay, well, let us — if we can, we will just go in order. 
So I am going to begin, Mr. Thurman, with you, representing the 
Prairie Band of Potawatomi Nation. 

Mr. Wabnum. Good morning, committee members. 

Mr. Cole. Good morning. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

PRAIRIE BAND POTAWATOMI NATION 
WITNESS 


THOMAS WABNUM 

Mr. Wabnum. Good morning, committee members. As elected 
leaders of our country, I keep you in my daily prayers so that we 
can lead your country, my country, our country into prosperity. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present testimony. My name 
is Thomas M. Wabnum, Council Member of the Prairie Band Pota- 
watomi Nation. My reservation was destroyed by the Dawes Allot- 
ment Act. While under federal care, our money was mismanaged, 
forcing us to selling our lands, and we were almost terminated as 
a tribe in 1954. I lived in a Dawes Allotment house and have nu- 
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merous interests in several allotments, but cannot build a home on 
any. I attended Indian boarding school, attended Haskell Indian 
Nations University, was the tribal council treasurer, worked for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and retired from the Office of Special 
Trustee for American Indians. I have an Indian — account, and I am 
also a Vietnam veteran. During my employment with BIA and 
OST, I helped create the budgets for those agencies. 

My testimony sets forth funding priorities for the Prairie Band 
Potawatomi Nation, which aligned with the priorities of the South- 
ern Plains region of the Tribal Interior Budget Council. The Prairie 
Band Potawatomi Nation currently serves on the Tribal Interior 
Budget Council as a representative for the Southern Plains region. 
This testimony was also focused on the Office of Special Trustee 
and changes needed to that agency. The priorities include the fol- 
lowing: restore pre-sequestration funding levels and make up for 
the losses due to sequestration, adequately fund the Johnson 
O’Malley Program and Haskell University, fully fund contract sup- 
port costs without detracting from Indian programs, ensure suffi- 
cient funding for aid to tribal governments, focus on increases for 
human services programs, appropriate sufficient funds for public 
safety and justice, enable the BIA to effectively assist tribes in en- 
ergy development, sunset the Office of Special Trustee and reallo- 
cate funding to the BIA and BIA programs. 

There are five additional measures that I would like to talk 
about, and this concerns the Office of Special Trustee. 

In addition to the budget priorities set forth above, there is a 
need over overarching reform, and the way the United States’ ful- 
fills its trust responsibility to tribes, particularly when it comes to 
the functioning of OST. To fulfill the United States’ obligations to 
tribes and Indian people the following reforms are needed: Con- 
gress needs to create an enforceable Indian trust policy in consulta- 
tion with the tribes. Congress should create a Department of In- 
dian Affairs, eliminating the inherent conflict of interest that often 
exists between the tribes and the Department of the Interior. This 
new department needs to be fully funded and staffed with experi- 
enced tribal-minded people who are motivated to foster in a new 
era of fiduciary trust responsibility to tribes and individual Indi- 
ans. Congress should create a Permanent Trust Commission tasked 
with recommending updates to federal laws, regulations, policies 
regarding tribes and Indian people. Congress must sunset the OST. 
The $139 million the President has requested in 2015 for OST 
should be reallocated to the new Department of Indian Affairs and 
the Trust Commission. Until then, the fiscal year 2015 budget, this 
money should be reallocated within the BIA and BIE budgets. An- 
nual appropriations should include money for tribes to Wy back 
fraction of the interest until such time as all available interest can 
be purchased for tribes. The buy-back program has funding 
through settlement of the Cobell class action to purchase — interest, 
and now has less than 10 years left to reach the goals of this pro- 
gram. Also annual land purchases will generate a savings by reduc- 
ing the — cost. However, annual appropriations for this purpose will 
address the deficiencies in the current buy-back program and fulfill 
the United States’ obligation to remedy the crippling consequences 
of the Dawes Act. 
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Each of these five measures must be taken in consultation with 
the tribes. These five steps will help the United States fulfill its 
trust responsibility to tribes, and ensure the federal dollars are 
more effectively spent towards furthering tribal self-determination. 
Federal — have consistently been underfunded or mismanaged, and 
historically by the same Department of the Interior. Since BIA in- 
ception, multi billions have been appropriated with deteriorating 
effects and the loss of Indian land, money and sovereignty. The 
BIA’s purpose has been many, removal, incompetent, allotment, 
termination, self-determination — reform, consultation and now re- 
building tribal nations. We can do it better. 

The new business success that tribes are having should not force 
them to respond to decreasing federal budgets, and being forced to 
accept and fund federal trust responsibility activities. Each fiscal 
year, tribes are planning for federal budget cutbacks, and it seems 
the United States is accelerating efforts to get out of the Indian 
business. 

Any Indian affairs budget should not suffer cutbacks. This would 
allow tribes in the United States to utilize their financial resources 
together to strengthen and improve poor tribal conditions caused 
by historical inadequate funding. It always has been termination 
by appropriation. 

We have been invited to attend the budget formulation process 
with the BIA, but not for the OST. More importantly, tribes should 
attend annual closeout meetings to account for success or failure of 
these organizations. The United States has consistently asked 
tribes to bury the hatchet, and we have, but each budget cutback 
is a strike against our health, education and welfare of our tribal 
citizens. We are a different generation with new technology, and 
we understand our problems more than any other. Further, tribes 
will now become business partners with states in business win-win 
situations, sharing Native American enterprise zones and acting 
sovereign to sovereign. 

We want to help by utilizing all resources in a manner that en- 
ables a true nation-to-nation partnership. We don’t have to be de- 
pendent domestic nations, but rather independent domestic nations 
with full cooperation of the United States. We can live better under 
a new trust with mutual respect for each other. Let us not relive 
a horrible history, but forgive and create a new future. 

[The statement of Thomas Wabnum follows:] 
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Written Testimony of Council Member Thomas M. Wabnum 
Prairie Band Potawatomi Nation 

before the 

United States House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Regarding FY2015 Indian Affairs Budget 
April 8, 2014 

Introduction. Thank you for this opportunity to present testimony. My name is Thomas M, 
Wabnum, Council Member for the Prairie Band Potawatomi Nation. My reservation was 
destroyed by the Dawes Allotment Act. While under federal care, our money was mismanaged, 
forcing us into selling our lands and we were almost terminated as a Tribe in 1954. I lived in a 
Dawes allotment house and have numerous interests in several allotments but cannot build a 
home on any. I attended Indian boarding school, attended Haskell Indian Nations University, 
was a Tribal Council Treasurer, and worked for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the 
Office of Special Trustee (OST). I have an Individual Indian Monies account, and I am also a 
Vietnam Veteran. During my employment with the BIA and OST, I helped create the budgets 
for those agencies. 

My testimony sets forth funding priorities for the Prairie Band Potawatomi Nation, which align 
with the priorities of the Southern Plains Region of the Tribal/Interior Budget Council. The 
Prairie Band Potawatomi Nation currently serves on the Tribal/Interior Budget Council as a 
representative for the Southern Plains Region. This testimony will also focus on the Office of 
Special Trustee and changes needed to that agency. 

The priorities include the following: 

• Restore pre-sequestration funding levels and make up for losses due to sequestration. 

• Adequately fiind the Johnson O’Malley Program and Haskell University. 

• Fully fund contract support costs without detracting from Indian programs. 

• Ensure sufficient funding for Aid to Tribal Governments. 

• Focus on increases for Human Services Programs. 

• Appropriate sufficient monies for Public Safety and Justice. 

• Enable the BIA to effectively assist tribes in energy development. 

• Sunset the Offiee of the Special Trustee and reallocate funding to BIA/BIE programs. 

Funding Priorities. 

1. The Johnson O’Malley Program/Haskell University 

The JOM program addresses the basic educational needs of our children by providing 
supplemental programs to Indian school children and providing access to eritieal resources 
including tutoring, language programs, leadership conferenees, and school supplies. These 
resources help Indian children receive the education they deserve and ensure they can participate 
in activities such as laboratory time, post-secondary entrance exams, and graduation ceremonies. 

For years the JOM Indian student count, which is used to calculate funding, was frozen at 1995 
levels. As noted in the President’s Budget, Congress directed the Bureau of Indian Education 
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(BIE) to update the JOM student count in 2012. In 2014, Congress directed the BIE, in 
coordination with the Department of Education and in consultation with Tribes, to update the 
student count every two years. We hope this will help the JOM program receive the funding it 
requires. The President’s FY 2015 budget provides a $500,000 increase for the JOM program, 
which will go a long way toward rectifying past shortfalls. However, the total $14.7 million 
requested for the program falls far short of the amount estimated to ensure all students receive 
JOM support. The Prairie Band Potawatomi Nation supports the National Congress for 
American Indians’ (NCAI) FY2015 request for $42 million for the JOM program. 

Adequate funding levels are also needed for Haskell Indian Nations University, which educates 
many of our young adults and located nearby the Nation. Haskell is operated by the BIE, and 
each semester 1,000 students on average attend Haskell. Due to sequestration, in FY2013, 
Haskell received $635,000 less than in FY2012. The President’s Budget Request includes 
almost $12.2 million for Haskell for FY2015. However, this is insufficient to provide the 
University with the resources it requires to educate its students and sustain an enriching campus 
environment. 

2. Aid to Tribal Governments 

Adequate funding for BIA technical assistance to tribal governments is necessary for tribes to 
successfully and efficiently contract BIA programs and exercise self-determination. Tribes have 
increasingly exercised their sovereignty by administering their own programs and services in 
accordance with the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, Public Law 93- 
638. The BIA’s Division of Tribal Government Services (TGS) provides important assistance to 
tribes as they implement self-determination contracts. TGS also assists tribes with matters 
relating to enrollment, government-to-government relations, and tribal claims. 

Full contract support cost (CSC) is essential to tribal self-determination. The Administration’s 
statement it will fund CSC is welcome and overdue. Yet full CSC funding cannot be made at the 
expense of program funding. The United States must honor its contracts without detracting from 
Indian programs that fulfill other important obligations. 

The President’s Budget Request contains approximately $545.7 million for Tribal Government 
Programs, a $10.6 million increase from FY2014 enacted levels. This includes $246 million for 
CSC, an increase of $4 million. Although the $10.6 million increase is welcome, the amount for 
Tribal Government Programs remains insufficient given that, for instance, Tribal Priority 
Allocations have been consistently underfunded. 

3. Human Services 

Funding for Human Services in Indian Country has been severely impacted over the past two 
years. In FY2013, due to sequestration, BIA’s Human Services budget was $7.6 million below 
FY2012, and FY2014 funding was approximately $3.6 million below FY2012 levels. Although 
the President’s FY2015 Budget Request includes a nearly $9.9 million increase from FY2014, 
this still does not make up for the funding deficiencies of the past two years. 

BIA’s Human Services budget includes social services, welfare assistance, child welfare 
assistance, and housing. These services are essential to protecting our most vulnerable 
populations, including our children and elders. These funds provide basic human needs — 
clothing, shelter, food. Such services strengthen our communities and help Indian families stay 
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together despite the strains of poverty. Current appropriations levels for Human Services are 
simply insufficient to allow us to ensure that our citizens’ basic needs are met. 

4. Public Safety and Justice 

Ensuring that our citizens are safe within our homelands is a fundamental exercise of 
sovereignty. Through the passage of the Tribal Law and Order Act (TLOA) and the Violence 
Against Women reauthorization (VAWA), Congress has taken significant steps toward 
recognizing the exercise of tribal criminal jurisdiction. However, tribes require both financial 
and technical support to exercise expanded jurisdiction under TLOA and VAWA and to support 
current safety and justice initiatives. 

Public safety and justice was also hit hard by sequestration. In FY2013, the public safety and 
justice budget was $18.6 million below the FY2012 amount. The President’s FY2015 Budget 
Request includes approximately $351.9 million for public safety and justice, a $1 .8 million 
increase over FY2014. Increased funding is required to maintain and strengthen tribal court 
systems, reduce crime and drug rates in Indian Country, and perform law enforcement functions. 
Tribal nations require this support to protect the physical safety of their citizens, and sometimes 
that of surrounding counties, and to eliminate harmful social and economic consequences of 
violence and crime from their communities. 

5. Minerals and Mining - Energy Development 

Tribes need support to develop both renewable and conventional sources of energy. Indian 
Country energy development has the potential to be a powerful engine of economic growth, 
increase this country’s energy security, and promote environmental sustainability. Such 
development, however, requires significant infrastructure and capacity building. 

The President’s FY2015 Budget Request includes approximately $20.6 million for Minerals and 
Mining, a $148,000 increase over FY2014. This includes an increase of $109,000 for regional 
oversight, which will, among other things, assist tribes in developing renewable energy potential 
and sustainably managing conventional energy sources. However, if tribes are to successfully 
harness renewable energy potential and sustainably manage resources — -both of which benefit the 
entire United States — we will need greater federal support to help pay for the required 
investments in infrastructure, staff, and technical assistance. 

Five Additional Reform Measures — The Office of Special T rustee. 

In addition to the budget priorities set forth above, there is a need for overarching reform in the 
way the United States fulfills its trust responsibility to tribes, particularly when it comes to the 
functioning of the Office of Special Trustee (OST). To fulfill the United States’ obligation to 
tribes and Indian people, the following reforms are needed: 

• Congress needs to create an enforceable Indian trust policy, in consultation with tribes. 

• Congress should create a Department of Indian Affairs, eliminating the inherent conflict 
of interest that often exists between tribes and the Department of Interior. This new 
Department needs to be fully funded and staffed with experienced tribal-minded people 
who are motivated to foster in a new era of Fiduciary Trust responsibility to tribes and 
individual Indians. 
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• Congress should create a permanent Trust Commission tasked with recommending 
updates to federal laws, regulations, and policies regarding tribes and Indian people. 

• Congress must sunset the OST. The $1 39 million the President has requested in FY20 1 5 
for OST should be reallocated to the new Department of Indian Affairs and the Trust 
Commission. Until then, in FY2015 this money should be reallocated within the 
BIA/BIE budget. 

• Annual appropriations should include money for tribes to buy back fractionated interests 
until such time as all available interests can be purchased for tribes. The Buy-Back 
Program has funding through settlement of the Cobell class action to purchase 
fractionated trust interests, and now has less than 10 years left to reach the goals of this 
program. Also, annual land purchases would generate a savings by reducing the IIM 
costs. Flowever, annual appropriations for this purpose will address the deficiencies in 
the current Buy-Back Program and fulfill the United States’ obligation to remedy the 
crippling consequences of the Dawes Act. 

Each of these five measures must be taken in consultation with tribes. These five steps will help 
the United States fulfill its trust responsibility to tribes and ensure that federal dollars are more 
effectively spent toward furthering tribal self-determination. 

Federal Indian Affairs budgets have consistently been under funded or mismanaged and 
historically by the same Department of Interior. Since BIA inception, multi-billions have been 
appropriated with deteriorating effects in the loss of Indian lands, money and sovereignty. BIA’s 
purpose has been many: removal, incompetent, allotment, termination, self-determination, trust 
reform, consultation, and now rebuilding Tribal Nations. We can do it better. 

The new business success that Tribes are having should not force them to respond to decreasing 
federal budgets and being forced to accept and fund federal trust responsibility activities, Each 
fiscal year, Tribes are planning for federal budget cutbacks and it seems the U.S. is accelerating 
efforts to get out of the Indian business. 

Any Indian Affairs’ budget should not suffer cutbacks. This would allow Tribes and the U.S. to 
utilize their financial resources together to strengthen and improve poor Tribal conditions caused 
by historical inadequate funding. It always has been termination by appropriation. 

We have been invited to attend the budget formulation process for the BIA but not for OST. 

More importantly. Tribes should attend annual closeout meetings to account for success or 
failure of these organizations. 

The U.S. has consistently asked Tribes to bury the hatchet, and we have. But each budget 
cutback is a strike against our health, education, and the welfare of our tribal citizens. We are a 
different generation with new technology and we understand our problems more than any other. 
Further, Tribes are now becoming business partners with States in business win-win situations, 
sharing Native American Enterprise Zones and acting sovereign-to-sovereign. 

We want to help by utilizing all resources in a manner that enables a true Nation-to-Nation 
Partnership. We don’t have to be dependent domestic nations but rather independent domestic 
Nations with full cooperation of the United States. 

We can live better under a new trust with mutual respect for each other. Let us not relive a 
horrible history but forgive and create a new future. 


4 
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Mr. Cole. Thank you, and I want to apologize, I mixed name and 
tribes up there at the opening part of that, so that is my fault. 

Mr. Thurman, you are recognized next for your testimony. 

Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

SAC & FOX NATION 
WITNESS 


GEORGE THURMAN 

Mr. Thurman. Okay. 

Voice. Press the button. 

Mr. Thurman. Since we are one short, do we get more time? 

Mr. Cole. I think they are trying to take advantage of it to get 
us back on schedule, but we are usually pretty generous with time 
here, so 

Mr. Thurman. Okay. Okay, good morning to the subcommittee 
members. I am George Thurman, Principal Chief of the Sac & Fox 
Nation, from whom emerged Jim Thorpe, one of the most versatile 
athletes of modern sports, who earned Olympic gold medals in the 
1912 games. 

Although tribes have made some progress in addressing terribly 
inadequate public services that many Americans routinely take for 
granted, they are still experiencing what the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights called a quiet crisis of unmet federal funding needs. 

And because of time restraints, I want to address just one of the 
requests that we are making, and that is the tribal-specific request 
of $4.95 million to fully fund operations of the Sac & Fox Nation 
Juvenile Detention Center, under the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Public Safety and Justice Office of Justice Services Detention Cor- 
rections Account. Eighteen years ago, in 1996, the Sac & Fox Na- 
tion Juvenile Detention Center opened its doors as the first re- 
gional juvenile facility specifically designed for American Indians 
and Alaska natives, as well as the first juvenile facility developed 
under Public Law 10472, the Self-governance Demonstration 
Project Act. At that time, the Bureau of Indian Affairs made a com- 
mitment to fully fund the Sac & Fox Nation Juvenile Detention 
Center operations, however, this commitment was never fulfilled. 

Full funding would allow the nation to provide full operations, 
including but not limited to juvenile detention services to the 46 
tribes in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, rescue more of our at-risk 
youth and unserved youth in need of a facility, like the Sac & Fox 
Nation Juvenile Detention Center, re-establish programs we have 
lost due to inadequate funding, such as on-site mental health coun- 
seling, transitional living, vocational training, horticulture, life 
skills, arts and crafts, cultural education activities, spiritual 
growth and learning. It would also offer job opportunities in an 
area that is economically depressed, and would fully staff and ex- 
pand staff training to address high volume of staff turnover which 
will allow for continuity in operations and service delivery. 

Most recently, at the fiscal year 2016 Regional Budget Formula- 
tion Session, the Southern Plains tribes continued to support and 
endorse full funding for operation of our juvenile detention center. 
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and included it as a priority in their top 10 budget increases for 
the fiscal year 2016 Bureau of Indian Affairs Budget. 

The Sac & Fox Nation Juvenile Detention Center has the facili- 
ties, staffing, ability, commitment and capacity to provide superior 
detention and rehabilitation services to Native American youth, as 
well as any youth in the tri-state area in need of our services. We 
do not understand the Federal Government’s desire to fund the 
construction of more detention facilities while our beds remain 
empty. With access to full funding for operations, the Sac & Fox 
Nation Juvenile Detention Center will have the stability to fulfill 
the mission the tribal leaders envisioned to help our youth once 
again find their way and recover from the ills that resulted in them 
coming to our facility. With adequate funding, we believe it is pos- 
sible to thrive and benefit the lives of juveniles in our center, and 
are desperately in need of our help to develop and assist them to 
have a more healthy and productive future. Our facility is 60 beds. 
It can be expanded to 120, and we have had youth in there from 
as far away as Montana, Arizona, but the cost is astronomical in 
transporting these youth there, so it is more of a regional facility, 
and that is what — more facilities are being built regionally, but 
who is going to fund them to operate them? We are a good example 
of that. 

So I thank you for allowing me to submit these requests on the 
fiscal year 2015 budgets. 

[The statement of George Thurman follows:] 
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ON THE FY 2015 BUDGETS FOR THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND 
THE INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 

APRILS, 2014 

Good morning to the Subcommittee Members and congratulations to Chairman 
Calvert as the new Chairman and to Congressman David Valadao, the newest 
member on this Subcommittee. I am George L. Thurman, Principal Chief of the 
Great Sac and Fox Nation, home of Jim Thorpe, one of the most versatile athletes of 
modern sports who earned Olympic gold medals for thel912 pentathlon and 
decathlon. On behalf of the Sac and Fox Nation thank you for the opportunity to 
present our requests for the FY 2015 Budgets for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and 
the Indian Health Service (IHS). 

A fundamental goal for Indian Country governmental services is parity with similarly 
situated governments or sen/ices. Although Tribes have made some progress in 
addressing terribly inadequate public services that many Americans routinely take for 
granted, they are still experiencing what the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights called “A 
Quiet Crisis” of unmef Federal funding needs. Full funding of Contract Supports Costs 
is a step in the right direction for Tribes to be paid the costs of performing services 
under contract with the Federal government enjoyed by non-Tribal Federal 
contractors, it is not fair that the Federal government's legal obligation to pay CSC 
requires reducing Tribal funds to meet the Federal trust obligation to Tribal Nations. 

In FY 2013 Tribal programs incurred cuts totaling over $500 million under the 
sequestration. We were not able to recover the sequestered funding under the 
Murray/Ryan budget deal and the BIA and IHS Spending Plans further disappointed 
our expectations for budget equity during these fiscally strained times. We strongly 
urge Congress to fully restore sequestration cuts from FY 2013 and exempt Tribal funds 
from future sequestration. It threatens the trust responsibility and reduces portions of 
the budget that are not major contributors to the deficit. 
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I. TRIBAL SPECIFIC REQUEST - S4.95 Million to Fully Fund Operations of the Sac and Fox 
Nation Juvenile Detention Center (SFNJDC) - Bureau of Indian Affairs - Public Safety 
and Justice - Office of Justice Sen/ices - Detention /Corrections Account 


II. NATIONAL REQUESTS - BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

1. Public Safety and Justice - Law and Order - Detention /Corrections: 

a. Increase the 2015 Request ($192.9 million) by $4.95 million for 
Detention /Corrections to fund the SFNJDC 

b. Fully fund all provisions of the Tribal Law and Order Act of 201 0: 

2. Restore 2013 Sequestered Cuts ($119 million) to Tribal Program Funding 

3. + $19.3 million over FY 2014 for Tribal Priority Allocations Account 

4. $4 million over FY 2015 request to fully fund Contract Support Costs (CSC); 

5. $500,000 for Johnson O’Malley education assistance grants to support a new 
student count in 2015 and provides funding for the projected increase in the 
number of students eligible for grants; and, 

6. Office of Self-Governance (OSG) - Provide increased funding to the OSG to 
fuiiy staff the office for the increase in the number of Tribes entering Self- 
Governance. 

III. NATIONAL REQUESTS - INDIAN HEALTH SERVICB 

1. Restore 2013 Sequestered Cuts ($220 Million) to Tribal Health Services; 

2. Support IHS Mandatory Funding (maintain current services); 

3. +$30 million over FY 2015 request to fully fund Contract Support Costs (CSC); 

4. +$50 million over 2015 request for Purchased and Referred Care; and, 

5. Restore $6 million to the Office of Tribal Self-Governance (OTSG) to fulfill legal 
requirements under Title V of P.L. 106-260 which increased the responsibilities 
of OTSG. 

I. TRIBAL SPECIFIC REQUEST - $4.95 Million to Fuiiy Fund Operations of the Sac ond 
Fox Nation Juveniie Detention Center (SFNJDC) - Bureau of indian Affairs - Pubiic 
Safety and Justice - Office of Justice Services - Detention/Corrections Account 

In 1996, the Sac and Fox Nation Juvenile Detention Center (SFNJDC) opened its 
doors as the first regional juvenile facility specifically designed for American 
Indians/Alaska Natives, as well as the first juvenile facility developed under P.L. 1 00- 
472, the Self-Governance Demonstration Project Act. 

At that time, the Bureau of Indian Affairs made a commitment to fully fund the 
SFNJDC operations; however this commitment was never fulfilled. Even though the 
Nation continues to receive and use Federal dollars to address the issue of juvenile 
delinquency and detention for Tribes in the Southern Plains Region and Eastern 
Oklahoma Region, it has never received sufficient funds to operate the facility at its 
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fullest potential. Full funding to the facility by the Bureau would relieve financial 
burdens on Area Tribes to pay for detention services elsewhere and keep Tribal 
youths close to home. 

Full funding would allow the Nation to provide full operations including (but not 
limited to): 

• Juvenile detention services to the 46 Tribes in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas: 

• Rescue more of our at-risk youth and unserved youth in need of a facility like 
the SFNJDC: 

• Re-establish programs we have lost due to inadequate funding such as: 

On-site Mental Health Counseling: Transitional Living, Vocational Training, 
Horticulture, Life Skills, Arts and Crafts, Cultural Education and Activities, 

Spiritual Growth and Learning: 

• Offer job opportunities in an area that is economically depressed: and, 

• Fully staff and expand staff training to address high volume of staff turnover 
which will allow for continuity in operations and service delivery. 

Most recently at the FY 2016 Regional Budget Formulation Session, these Tribes 
continue to support and endorse full funding for operation of the SFNJDC and 
included it as a priority in their “Top 10 Budget Increases" for the FY 2016 BIA Budget. 

The current funding level represents only approximately 10% of what is needed to fully 
fund the Juvenile Detention Center. Additional funding in the amount of $ 4 , 950 , 000 , 
over what Sac and Fox already receives in base funding ($508,000), would fully fund 
the facility at a level to address the need of juvenile delinquency in the tri-state area 
and create opportunities for employment for more Tribal members. 

The SFNJDC is a 50,000+ square foot, full service, 24 hour, 60 bed (expandable to 120 
beds) juvenile detention facility that provides basic detention services to all residents 
utilizing a classification system based on behavioral needs to include special 
management, medium and minimal security. Our facility was designed to provide 
programs including behavioral management, alcohol and substance abuse, spiritual 
and cultural growth and learning, self-esteem, arts and crafts, health and fitness, 
horticulture, nutrition, life skills, vocational technical training, counseling, educational 
programs and a Transitional Living Center. 

Through a partnership with the local High School, students are afforded an education 
at the public school level, including a graduation ceremony and issuance of a 
certificate upon successfully achieving the state requirements. Additionally, the Sac 
and Fox Nation has an on-site Justice Center providing Law Enforcement and Tribal 
Court services and the Nation also operates an on-site health clinic which provides 
outstanding medical services that include contract service capabilities for optometry, 
dental and other health-related services. 
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The lack of adequate funding from the BIA and decreases in base funding have 
mushroomed into underutilization and erosion of the programs our facility was built to 
offer. Our current funding levels only allow us to provide an alcohol and substance 
abuse program, some health and fitness activities and a basic education program. 
We have lost our programs for vocational training, horticulture, life skills, arts and crafts, 
on-site counseling and transitional living. The passage of the 2010 Tribal Law and 
Order Act was applauded by the Sac and Fox Nation because we saw this as an 
opportunity for the Federal government to finally step up to its pledge to fully-fund 
the SFNJDC and honor its Treaty and Trust obligations to our people. However, the 
lack of funding is also impeding the implementation of TLOA! 

In 1996, the SFNJDC was built as a model facility in Indian Country. And nearly 20 
years later there is still a need for such a facility to help our youth return to their 
traditional healing and spiritual ways. As a Self-Governance Tribe we operate our 
Tribal government on the premise that we are the best provider of the services and 
know which services are most needed in our communities. We saw the increasing 
need in the 1 990’s for a facility like the SFNJDC and we acted on our instincts to help 
our youth by giving them a place to turn their lives around and the access to 
programs, services and holistic care they needed to recover and heal. Sadly, the 
number of Native American youth, and juveniles overall requiring detention has not 
decreased. The Sac and Fox Nation Juvenile Detention Center was built with the 
same ideals that the Tribal Law and Order Act Long Term Plan to Build and Enhance 
Tribal Justice Systems espouses today. The SFNJDC has the facility, staffing, ability, 
commitment and capacity to provide superior detention and rehabilitation services 
to Native American youth, as well as any youth in the tri-state area in need of our 
services. We do not understand the Federal government's desire to fund the 
construction of more detention facilities while our beds remain empty. 

With access to full funding for operations, the SFNJDC will have the stability to fulfill 
the mission the Tribal Leaders envisioned to help our youth once again find their way 
and recover from the ills that resulted in them coming to the Facility. With adequate 
funding we believe it is possible to thrive and benefit the lives of juveniles who enter 
our Center and are desperately in need of our help to develop and assist them to 
have a more healthy and productive future. 

Thank you for allowing me to submit these requests on the FY 2015 Budgets. 
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Mr. Cole. Thank you very much. You finished ahead of time 
which is pretty remarkable, so thanks, because we are running a 
little behind. 

Just so everybody in the audience knows, number one, obviously, 
everybody is scheduled to testify, we are going to be here, you are 
going to have the opportunity, but this is primarily an opportunity 
for you to put things on the radar screen, so to speak, for this Com- 
mittee. So we probably won’t have as much dialog and questions 
until I abuse my privilege, which I do quite frequently as my 
friend, Ms. McCollum, can tell you, but we are going to try and 
move it along. 

But next if we could. Chief Bill John Baker, great Cherokee Na- 
tion, good personal friend. Great to have you here. Chief. 

Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

CHEROKEE NATION 
WITNESS 


BILL JOHN B AKE R 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. Chairman Cole, and Committeewoman 
McCollum. 

I am Principal Chief Bill John Baker of the Cherokee Nation, the 
largest sovereign Indian nation in the United States. Thank you for 
the opportunity to share a few of our priorities this coming year. 

The Joint Venture Construction Program is a public-private part- 
nership that allows tribes to build health facilities. Funding comes 
from the tribes’ own resources. Tribes apply for the Joint Venture 
during a competitive process with IHS, and they select the facilities 
for the program. Then IHS agrees to fund staffing for the construc- 
tion once it is completed, or for the staffing once the construction 
is completed. This program has enabled Indian Country to build 
badly-needed facilities. Since 1992, more than 20 facilities have 
been built, improving healthcare in Indian Country and reducing 
the cost to the Federal Government. Innovative programs like Joint 
Venture can help reduce the $2.2 billion health construction back- 
log. 

Last year, the Cherokee Nation businesses committed $100 mil- 
lion to expand and improve our healthcare system. Our plan in- 
cludes building a new hospital in our capital city of Tahlequah. 
This will replace an existing hospital which was built 3 decades 
ago, and constructed to serve 65,000 patient visits per year. We 
outgrew that structure long ago, and we are seeing 400,000 patient 
visits a year. 

The Cherokee Nation desperately needs a state-of-the-art hos- 
pital, and we have committed millions to the project. I am here 
seeking an opportunity to compete for the right to partner with 
IHS in a joint venture. 

I appreciate the Subcommittee’s continued support on Joint Ven- 
ture, and thank you for the inclusion in past report language. I 
thank Representatives Cole and McCollum for leading a bipartisan 
letter to IHS to reopen this program, and Representatives Moran, 
Simpson, Joyce, Valadao, for signing on to the letter. 
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On the Web site, IHS states they anticipate opening the applica- 
tions for Joint Venture in late 2013. That has still not been done. 
The only thing delaying construction is the Agency’s delay to open- 
ing the program. I request that the Subcommittee urge IHS to re- 
open the Joint Venture Construction Program. 

Secondly, the Cherokee Nation also invests in our communities 
and countless other ways, including education and infrastructure. 
We strive to be good neighbors, and we are in part, through the 
8(a) Program. We have leveraged the program to diversify our non- 
gaming portfolio, creating opportunities for tribal citizens and non- 
citizens alike, 100 percent of our profits are either reinvested in 
businesses creating jobs, or to provide services for our citizens. 
Congress recently altered the 8(a) Program through the National 
Defense Authorization Act. And Section 811 of that Act requires a 
justification and approval for all direct awards within the program 
over $20 million during the life of the contract. This figure was in- 
tended to be a threshold, however, many federal agencies believe 
it is a cap. 

We understand the need for a threshold and encourage account- 
ability in the federal contracts. 

Mr. Cole. I think you inadvertently turned off your button when 
you shifted. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baker. All right. 

Mr. Cole. It will be lit if you are on. 

Mr. Baker. Okay, it is on. I — okay. The policy has been a drastic 
effect on Indian Country and the Cherokee Nation. A GAO report 
revealed 60 percent decline in direct awards, and revealed no new 
direct awards above the threshold. We respectfully request this 
Subcommittee to work to clarify language that the threshold is not 
a cap. The 8(a) Program and Joint Venter Construction Programs 
are important recognitions of federal trust responsibility. As you 
consider your Bill, please urge IHS to reopen the Joint Venture, 
and consider the guidance to the 8(a) Program that confirms Con- 
gressional intent. 

Thank you for your continued support of Indian Country, for 
your service to this country, and for giving me the opportunity to 
address you this morning. [Speaking native language.] 

[The statement of Bill John Baker follows:] 
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chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the subcommittee, I am Bill John Baker, 
and it is my great honor to serve as Principal Chief for the largest sovereign Indian Nation in the United 
States, the Cherokee Nation. I thank you for this opportunity to share a few of our key priorities for the 
coming fiscal year. 

Our more than 300,000 citizens live in our 14-county jurisdiction in Oklahoma and across the country- 
including your congressional districts. Our tribe and related business ventures employ more than 9,000 
workers, and we are proud of the opportunities we provide our people and the communities of 
northeast Oklahoma. In FY 2012 the Cherokee Nation had a $1.3 billion impact on Oklahoma's economy. 

This morning I could speak about the federal government's failures to meet contractual obligations and 
the trust responsibilities created by treaties and agreements. I could speak about the Cherokee Nation's 
successes in self-governance. But I'd like to use this opportunity to discuss public-private partnership 
programs that increase our ability to provide access to world-class healthcare facilities (the Indian 
Health Service's Joint Venture Construction Program) and diversify our economy (the Native S(a) 
Program). 

IHS JOINT VENTURE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The Joint Venture Construction Program (JVCP) is a public-private partnership that allows IHS to enter 
Into agreements with Tribes that construct their own health facilities. The funding for the construction 
of the health facility comes from the Tribe through their own resources, financing or other funding 
sources; IHS health care facility construction appropriations are not used for construction of facilities in 
the JVCP. Tribes apply for the JVCP during a competitive process and those projects that are approved 
enter into agreements with IHS. Upon projected completion of construction by the respective Tribe, IHS 
agrees to provide funding for additional staffing and operations based on the projected dates of 
completion, fully executed beneficial occupancy, and opening. 

This public-private partnership has been a successful way for Indian Country to build facilities and 
reduce IHS's significant health construction backlog (currently more than $2.2 billion). Since the 
program's inception in 1992, more than 20 health care facilities have been established through the 
JVCP, dramatically expediting improved care and services to Indian Country at a reduced cost to the 
government. As the President's FY 2015 budget request states, "The Joint Venture Program is an 
important cornerstone of the partnership between IHS and tribes to help deliver safe, state-of-the art 
facilities within the IHS system and the staff and equipment necessary to support the facilities' 
operations ... These important partnerships continue to increase access to care and decrease health 
disparities faced by American Indians and Alaska Natives." 
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The Cherokee Nation is laser-focused on ensuring that each of its citizens has access to quality 
healthcare and world-class healthcare facilities. Last year, Cherokee Nation Businesses committed the 
next $100 million in profits for the expansion and improvement of our health care systems. Our goal is 
to have a health care facility within 30 miles of every Cherokee citizen living within our 14-county 
jurisdiction. While the rural nature of our jurisdiction presents real challenges in reaching this goal, we 
are determined to make this a reality. Our plan includes building a new hospital in our capital city of 
Tahlequah. This new facility will replace our existing hospital, which was built three decades years ago 
and constructed to serve 65,000 patient visits annually. Thirty years later, the same structure now sees 
over 400,000 patient visits a year. 

Our need for a new hospital is great, and we are ready to commit millions to this project, but before 
breaking ground we would like the opportunity to ask IMS to work in tandem with us through the JVCP. I 
deeply appreciate this subcommittee's continued support of the joint venture program, and thank you 
for the inclusion of past report language that made clear this sentiment. I'd especially like to thank Reps. 
Cole and McCollum for leading a bipartisan letter to IHS urging a new round of solicitations for the JVCP, 
and Reps. Moran, Simpson, and Joyce for signing on to this letter. 

The longer IHS waits to reopen solicitations for this program, the longer Native people across the 
country go without the healthcare they so desperately need. Tribes across the country, including ours, 
have shown that we are ready, willing, and capable of building state of the art healthcare facilities. We 
want to help ease IMS's significant and growing construction backlog. We want to move ahead on our 
own. The only thing delaying construction is IMS's delay in reopening the program, IHS last requested 
solicitations for this program in 2009 (through the FY 2010 omnibus, P.L, 111-8), and the staffing 
packages for the facilities chosen in that competition are either completed or near completion. On its 
website, the IHS notes it seems ready to reopen solicitations: 

Applications for this round are not being accepted at this time. The dote of the start of the next 
application round has not yet been determined, but is arttkioated to occur sometime in late 2013 . Check 
back for details. 

The Cherokee Nation asks for an opportunity to submit such an application. I therefore request that the 
subcommittee urges IHS to open solicitationsforthe Joint Venture Construction Program in FY 2015, 
and continues its strong support of this vital program. 

NATIVE 8(A) PROGRAM 


I am proud the Cherokee Nation invests in our communities in countless other ways. Including education 
and infrastructure. We strive to be good neighbors, and an asset to our communities. We are able to do 
that, in part, through the Native 8(a) program. This program was created to provide a way for tribal 
businesses to participate in the federal government's business development program as a path for 
economic success. We have successfully leveraged this economic development program to diversify our 
non-gaming portfolio, with 100 percent of the profits of our work either reinvested in our businesses or 
used to provide direct services for our citizens. 

As you know, the Native 8(a) Program operates in tandem with the Small Business Administration 8(a) 
Business Development Program. Firms in the Native 8(a) Program are owned by Native communities, 
and through participation in the program, they are able to grow into successful viable entities that can 
compete in the United States business economy, and in doing so, provide invaluable benefits to the 
Native communities these companies serve. 
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In 2009, Congress altered the 8(a) program through a provision contained in the FY 2010 National 
Defense Authorization Act. Section 811 of that act requires a justification and approval for all direct 
awards within the 8(a) program equal to or greater than $20 million in value for the life of the contract. 
This figure was intended to be a threshold, but we have found that multiple federal agencies are 
misinterpreting it as a cap. We can understand the need for a threshold— and encourage accountabilitv 
in federal contracting— but the perceived cap is a serious concern. 

This misinterpretation has had a drastic effect on Indian Country. A recent GAO report revealed a 
significant decline— 60 percent— in direct awards to Native community-owned federal contractors. The 
report also Indicated that since Section 811, there have been no new direct awards above the threshold. 

Therefore, we request the subcommittee work with the full appropriations committee and the 
authorizing committees on clarifying language that makes certain the threshold is not, and never was, 
intended to be interpreted as a cap. 

The 8(a) program and Joint Venture Construction Program are important recognitions of the federal 
trust responsibility to promote the economic well-being of Native people and demonstrations of 
successful public-private partnerships between the federal government and Indian Country. As you 
consider your FY 2015 bill, please urge IMS to reopen solicitations for the JVCP and consider guidance for 
the Native 8(a) program that confirms congressional intent. I thank you for your continued support of 
Indian Country and your service to this country, and thank you forgiving me an opportunity to address 
you this morning. 
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Mr. Cole. Thank you. 

Let me make a couple of quick comments and I will go to my 
friend, Ms. McCollum. 

I couldn’t agree with you more about Joint Venture. I mean it is 
a bargain for the American taxpayer. I have seen this work in my 
own tribe. They have participated in that program and like you, we 
made a very substantial investment on our own, with our own dol- 
lars, on something that is really effectively a federal responsibility. 
We were happy to do it, but we needed that Joint Venture Program 
to get up and running. And so again, any time that we can encour- 
age tribes to invest with us, we ought to be doing as much of that 
as we possibly can. It long term saves money. And on the 8(a) Pro- 
gram, I can assure you, you certainly will have my cooperation. I 
think our problem has been in the United States Senate on that. 
That is where the provision came from that was inserted in the De- 
fense Authorization Bill. I couldn’t agree with you more. It has 
been misinterpreted, and if you actually look at the records, I think 
all the contracting out the government does, less than 3 percent of 
it goes to Native Americans. So it is not as if Native Americans are 
a big threat in this area to somehow cause somebody else business, 
but the ability to diversify the economic base for tribes is just abso- 
lutely critical going forward. So those are 2 really important con- 
siderations, and we will try to work with you on both of them. 

Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I agree with your state- 
ments on increasing the ability for contracting, Mr. Cole. We heard 
a couple of people testify about detention centers yesterday, and so 
this is a reoccurring theme, one of which I don’t think we have a 
full grasp. I will just speak for myself right now, but I think there 
are others who would agree on what is going on with the detention 
centers. I am hearing a couple of themes here. One, we need better 
schools. Two, we need to have schools that excite and engage our 
native youth at schools that they go to, whether it is immersion or 
other best practices in teaching. We heard a lot of that yesterday. 
When it comes to the detention centers, I know that there is one 
I visited in Minnesota which was built, all the money was put into 
it, and then it sits abandoned. So we need to do our oversight. 
Whether, as we heard, tribes don’t want the funds in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, they want them in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
We need to figure out what is going on with this because there are 
a lot of facilities sitting empty, there are a lot of youth who need 
help, there are a lot of communities who stand ready to help their 
youth. Several witnesses have been bringing it up, even though we 
didn’t ask any questions about it yesterday. Mr. Cole, this is some- 
thing that this committee is very serious about addressing. The 
drug problem, educational opportunities that are missed, and a lot 
of other things, all lead youth to the facilities. Eventually I would 
like to see the facilities closed but not because there isn’t the staff 
to operate them for the youth who need them today. I would like 
to see them closed because we don’t have our youth needing them. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cole. Well, we thank the panel for their — ^yes, sir? 
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Mr. Wabnum. Mr. Cole, I would like to provide testimony to — in 
which I submitted to the Secretary Commission on Indian Trust 

Administration and Reform, I believe 

Mr. Cole. Provide it for the record, you bet. We are happy to 
have it. 

Mr. Wabnum. Yes. 

[The information follows:] 
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July 10, 2013 

Secretarial Commission on Indian Trust Administration and Reform 

DOI Secretarial Commission on Indian Trust Administration and Reform Members: 

Fawn Sharp (Quinault), Chair 
Tex G. Hall (Three Affiliated Tribes), Member 
Stacy Leeds (Cherokee Nation), Member 
Dr. Peterson Zah (Navajo Nation), Member 

Robert Anderson (Minnesota Chippewa Tribe-Boise Forte Band), Member 
Lizzie Marsters, Chief of Staff to the Deputy Secretary and Designated Federai 
Officer for the Commission, DOI 
Kevin K. Washburn, Assistant Secretary - Indian Affairs, DOI 

Please accept the following as testimony/public comment in the matter of US government trust 
responsibilities regarding Individual Indians and Native American tribes. 

I am Thomas M. Wabnum, Prairie Band Potawatomi, decorated Viet Nam Veteran, Individual 
Indian Monies (IIM) Accountholder, multiple federal programs victim: former Indian boarding 
school student, former Haskell student, former Tribal Council Treasurer, Indian Relocation 
participant, BIA direct employment program, I retired from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Office of Special Trustee for American Indians. Each of the Federal programs that I and millions 
of my fellow Indigenous Americans survived were designed to separate me from my land and 
cultural heritage and to be forced into an American settler’s dream of becoming a complacent 
farmer. 

The Potawatomi Tribe has entered into more treaties with the United States than any other 
Nation: 43. The Potawatomi Indians held over 25 million acres of land, reserved for our use by 
Federal policy, with respect to our cultural and traditional heritage, that was reduced by Federal 
administration policy to 80 tribal trust acres in 1960, with 77,000 of Individual Indian trust acres. 
Our tribal land base was fleeced from us by administrative rulings relative to the 1887 Dawes 
Allotment Act. The Dawes Act destroyed my reservation. 

The Courts of these United States have proven in numerous decisions that attempts to fulfill its 
fiduciary responsibilities, US Federal administrative policies have not only failed, but have left an 
indelible detrimental scar upon the hundreds of Native Nations as well as upon the democracy 
itself by continuing to create hardship and heartaches for Indigenous Americans. Most recently 
the Cobell Lawsuit under Judge Royce Lamberth rendered contempt of court charges on the US 
government for failing to administer their federal trust duties. 
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Judge Lamberth recognized and ruled in favor of the plaintiff, Elouise Cobell, et al. The US 
governments’ strategy to become victorious over the Cobeli Lawsuit utilized war-like surgical 
strikes that sent deleterious messages to Indians and friends of Indians. Those messages, both 
implicit and explicit, included: Sue me and I will keep this lawsuit in court forever, run you out of 
money, your claimants will die until you agree on a low-ball forced settlement. The Cobell 
decision did not fix the broken Department of Interior/Bureau of Indian Affairs (DOI/BIA) trust 
problem nor did it complete an accurate accounting of “all funds" deposited in Treasury 
accounts as the suit requested. IIM accountholders and Tribal governments will never have a 
beginning balance or true accounting of our trust monies. 

In 1060, the Indian Peace Commission submitted a report to President Grant detailing its 
problems with recommendations on how to fix them. 

Many other major historical investigative reports such as ‘The Problem of Indian Administration 
of 1920”, “Ten Years of Tribal Government under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1947”, and 
the “American Indian Policy Review Commission of 1972" have been prepared and submitted 
for Congressional review. The recent Cobell lawsuit of 1 996 and discovery highlights the entire 
history of illegal encroachment of Indian Affairs. 

In March 1 995, the SCIA conducted another meeting to discuss the “Reforming and Downsizing 
the BIA” and requested a List of All Investigations, Reports, Commissions, and Studies on the 
Bureau Since its Inception’ from the Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress. The 
report indicated there were more documents but excluded them because of their size and 
number. If there are any summary indications of these reports, then the Cobell Lawsuit is that 
summary. There is only one thing consistent with the federal policy on Indian Affairs and that is 
it has been constantly inconsistent and incessant. 

At Senator McCain’s request in 1996, a report was given to the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs (SCIA) that there have been 1 ,050 investigations conducted on the federal problem on 
Indian Affairs. 

More important in this testimony is that I lived in a Dawes’ allotment house with my 
Grandmother. I lived on several Dawes’ allotments within my reservation. I witnessed and felt 
the effects of the federal government’s pretense of promised trust responsibility for eternal 
protection and care and witnessed what it did to my relatives and friends. We felt, and continue 
to feel, like a combat soldier returning from war with horrible memories of human atrocities 
resulting in post traumatic stress disorders. 

With these invisible but indelible scars and bad memories from failed federal policies and 
programs, and from being considered a ward of the Federal government, I am uniquely qualified 
to submit for serious consideration a recommendation to fix the federal government’s 
interminable problem of Indian Affairs. Today, there is only one entity unwilling and unfit to fix 
this problem; the Federal government. 
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The following suggestions emanate from my years of experience within the Indian Affairs 
system from which I continue to witness suffering on the part of those it needs to protect. 

Codify Federal Trust Policy 


Some people believe that if a lie is reiterated often enough, it will be believed as truth. Other 
people, on the other hand, know that a lie is a lie no matter how many times it is repeated. 
Consequently, when laws are passed regarding Indians, the following words are included: 

...the Constitution of the United States invests the Congress with plenary power over the 
field of Indian affairs, and through treaties, statutes, and historical relations with Indian 
tribes, the United States has undertaken a unique trust responsibility to protect and 
support Indian tribes and Indian people; the Congress, through treaties, statutes, and the 
general course of dealing with Indian tribes, has assumed a trust responsibility for the 
protection and preservation of Indian tribes and for working with tribes and their 
members to improve their socioeconomic status so that they are able to take greater 
responsibility for their own economic condition; 

However, the only proof or substantiation that the above is true emanates from the Supreme 
Court, one of the three branches of government that has consistently found in favor of itself and 
against Indian tribes. The Court has misinterpreted the Commerce clause of the US Constitution 
to include “the field of Indian affairs," when the Commerce clause states that Congress shall 
have power “To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian Tribes .” The Commerce Clause does in no way grant plenary power to 
Congress. In order to clarify for all parties, a clear policy must be established. 

This policy must be consistent with the Constitution, specifically with regard to the possibility of 
litigation. Without a common law, Indian Trust Policy (ITP) court decisions cannot be made 
against the flawed government because factual Indian law does not exist. “Common law" is 
detrimental to all aspects of tribal life when applied to Native issues. A policy must be 
established that can be depended upon to ensure that debacles like the Cobell lawsuit, the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, Lone Wolf v. Hitchcock, and others do not continue to 
occur. Due to Supreme Court rulings in favor of Congress over its wards, Native American 
Indians and tribes, that ensured plenary power which was decided by the courts themselves, not 
by Congress as delineated in the original Commerce Clause of the Constitution, All branches of 
the government cry for clarification as to their roles when dealing with Native people and tribal 
governments. . This new ITP will protect us from whom we need protection from; the U.S. 
Government. 

In the U.S. Fiduciary Trust and especially the Secretary’s trust responsibilities there are no 
repercussions should the Secretary fail to fulfill those Congressional mandated responsibilities. 

A policy that outlines not only the duties of the US government, but the consequences that face 
those who fail in their obligations would aid, or possibly nullify, any future litigation. 
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utilize current front line employees who have necessarily become cognizant of both 
perspectives affected by current Federal Indian Policy. Allow experience rather than politics to 
dictate policy. 

First and foremost, the U.S. must re-define its plenary powers creating a federal trust policy for 
protection of Indian Affairs so when Courts rule it may in favor of Indians. If not, then silent 
federal termination of Indian Affairs will continue. 

In the meantime. Congress can proceed to improve Indian Affairs by: 

Create a Department of Indian Affairs fPIAf 

The U.S. has created 1 5 cabinet-level departments: Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, 
Education, Energy, Health and Human Services, Homeland Security, Housing and Urban 
Development, Interior, Labor, State, Transportation, Treasury, and Veterans Affairs, as well as 
the Attorney General. A Federal Department of Indian Affairs (DIA) is a start to a permanent 
solution. Each of the existing departments contains personnel and budgetary considerations 
that deal with Indigenous populations. With the creation of one department to house all of the 
responsibilities at the constitutionally mandated Federal level, solutions rather than increasing 
problems may be found. This will also eliminate the inherent conflict of interest if Indian Affairs 
programs remain under the Department of Interior (DOI). 

DiA can be re-created under the new Indian Trust Policy supporting Treaties and U.S. Fiduciary 
T rust responsibility. 

Adequately fund the Department of Indian Affairs 


Create an adequate Indian Affairs budget that is commensurate to legally, congressionally care 
for and protect Indian trust property and money and exempt from budget cutbacks. If federal 
budget cutbacks occur then Indian property and money or Indian T rust cannot or be protected 
and deteriorate over time. 

U.S. President and Congress must create trust policy that protects preserves and improves its 
trust property and the money derived from it. All Indian Affairs appropriations must have this 
policy protection for improvement of Indian Country’s future. 

Create a Permanent Trust Commission 


This Commission should consist of seven commissioners, a minimum of five Native and a 
maximum of two non-natives educated and knowledgeable in the newly created Trust Policy.. 
For example, for non-natives: Judge Royce Lamberth, Dennis Gingold, or Alan L. Balaran. For 
natives, I would add former Administrative Law Judge Sally Willett to the list of commissioners. 
This will prevent any breaches of trust to continue and will constantly improve conditions in 
DIA’s new challenges. The Commission may continually: 
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Update All Indian Laws, Code of Federal Regulations 25 and others, to conform with new Indian 
T rust Policy. 


Update Indian Preference Policy and attach to any appropriated funds for Indian services. 


Abolish the Office of Special Trustee for American Indians 


The Office of Special T rustee (OST) for American Indians was established by the American 
Indian Trust Fund Management Reform Act of 1994 to improve the accountability and 
management of Indian funds held in trust by the federal government. BIA needs money and 
employee positions to complete its tasks, but separating the two organizations caused duplicity 
of services, difficulty in making decisions, and unnecessary expense to the American taxpayer, 
these resources will be added to BIA’s permanent budget base. The 1994 Office was designed 
to possibly expire in three years; it is still operating 16 years later. OST struggled for life only to 
defend itself and Interior against the Court during the Cobell testimony. The government funded 
litigation costs using money earmarked for Indian programs. OST protects and preserves itself, 
passing on its broken trust policy for subsequent administrations and future generations of 
Indian People. 


As ordered by the Court; 


Tribal Buy Out of all fractionated lands 

Cobell buy back money will be inadequate and only one time court settlement money. Other low 
fractionated lands not purchased will grow over time and will become more highly fractionated 
and therefore expensive. Buy back money should be in annual appropriations until all interests 
can be purchased for the tribes. Funds appropriated for administering IIM system will decrease 
over time using those funds in land consolidation and improving the new DIA projects. The new 
DIA will not become another BIA since experienced and educated tribal-minded people will set 
and carry out its new trust policies for the good of the Indian people and U.S; the negative 
image perpetuated by the BIA will then become a positive one in the DIA. Reverse the effects of 
the Dawes Act, which is contrary to tribal communal land ownership. This is the Anti-Dawes 
buy back but ill be short lived if funds are not added to the permanent base. 

This is not a complete solution to the federal problem with Indian Affairs. But with our history we 
have learned so much of what not to do that it cannot get worse if these proposed changes are 
implemented. 
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I just hope and pray that this Commission can make a positive change. 


Sincerely, 


Thomas M. Wabnum 
200 Sharon Drive, NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87123 
(505) 298-5649 

llMAccountholder@comcast.net 
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Mr. Cole. And I couldn’t agree with you more about the Dawes 
Commission by the way, but that is a pretty common sentiment for 
where I am from. 

Mr. Wabnum. Thank you. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you. Thank all 3 of you for your testimony. Ap- 
preciate it very much. If we could, we will have our next panel 
come up, and that is Mr. Mickey Pearcy, Executive Director of Self- 
Governance, Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma, Mr. George Thompson, 
Chief of the Hickory Ground Tribal Town at the Muscogee Creek 
Nation of Oklahoma, Mr. Gordon Howell, Chairman of the Ute 
Tribe of, is it Fort 

Mr. Howell. Fort Duchesne. 

Mr. Cole [continuing]. Duchesne, that is what I thought, okay, 
and Mr. Eaglefeathers, President of the National Council of the 
Urban Indian Health Association. So good to have all of you here. 
And we will once again proceed in the order called, if we may. Mr. 
Peercy, you are recognized. 

Mr. Peercy. Good to see you. 

Mr. Cole. Good to see you. 

Mr. Peercy. I have not seen you since I shaved my head. You 
did not recognize me. 

Mr. Cole. Well, I do not know whether to tell you you look better 
or not, but I think you do. Looks pretty good. 

Mr. Peercy. How are you, sir? 

Mr. Cole. Very good. 


Wednesday, April 8, 2014. 

CHOCTAW NATION OF OKLAHOMA 
WITNESS 


MICKEY PEERCY 

Mr. Peercy. I want to thank the Committee on behalf of Chief 
Powell for allowing us to participate in this hearing with the Sub- 
committee. I submit this on behalf of Chief Powell and Choctaw 
Nation, the third largest tribe in the Indian Nation. 

One thing I want to say before I get into the specifics, we request 
the Subcommittee work with the tribes and not allow tribal pro- 
grams in the Indian Health Service or the BIA to be subject to any 
further sequestration or rescissions. It just puts you back. You 
never recover from that. 

I have several things to talk about, and I will not beat dead 
horses because I have heard other testimony. Five things I want 
to mention, but I will finish before my time. 

One is the joint venture program we have just discussed, the spe- 
cial diabetes program we have discussed, restoring the funding to 
the Office of Tribal Self-Governance, contract support cost issues, 
and I just mentioned the sequestration and rescissions, and I will 
not go there again. 

We just heard Principal Chief Baker talk about the joint venture. 
We do recognize that the President’s 2015 budget has rec- 
ommended $85 million for 2015 in the joint venture. We request 
that that be doubled to $170 million. You heard again of the sue- 
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cess stories. It is getting to where that is the only way facilities 
throughout Indian Country get established, and we are interested 
ourselves in that program, and we need the solicitation out so we 
can move forward quickly. It is a long process, 3- to 4-year process 
anyway, and we need to get that started. 

Additionally with the joint venture, when we do the joint venture 
and we talk about staffing, we need to ensure that contract support 
cost is included in that so we are not in the dilemma that we have 
been in with contract support cost issues. 

The special diabetes program for Indians has been one of the 
most successful programs. No one can argue that. You all have got 
the books on reports that we have done, and we appreciate the ef- 
fort in H.R. — was it 4302 — for the 1-year funding. I spoke with 
Congressional staff in a hearing 2 or 3 weeks ago, and I know you 
guys have to run every 2 years, what I put an analogy to, what if 
every year you were on the hit list and you did not know if you 
were going to be there next year or not. How do you recruit epi- 
demiologists? How do you recruit diabetes educators to stay with 
the program that is funded year by year? It is just really difficult 
to keep quality staff. We are asking for two things. First, somehow 
we work together, can we get that permanent? Get it out of the 
grant cycle, get it into permanent recurring funding for the Indian 
Health Service. And plan B would be 5-year funding at least at 
$200 million instead of the 150 is what we are suggesting, but it 
is a great program. It has shown remarkable successes throughout 
Indian Country. You have heard the anecdotal stories, and you rec- 
ognize that it is a successful program, so why do we have to work 
every year to hold our breath and see if it is going to be there on 
the next one. 

Restore funding to the Office of Tribal Self-Governance. Within 
the Indian Health Service, you have the Office of Tribal Self-Gov- 
ernance which has been there since the early 1990s. In 2003, it had 
a $10 million budget to assist the tribes in Indian Country. In 
2003, $4 million was taken. I am going to lie on this time thing. 
But in this year again to offset the contract support cost issue, an- 
other million was taken. Restore that back to the regular time. 

Contract support cost — we appreciate the language to make the 
agencies to do contract support cost funding totally, make them 
whole, but what they do is, they take money out of the rest of the 
program. So a mandate without appropriations does not get is any- 
where. 

I am going to quit right there and say we never recover from se- 
questration and rescission. We should never have to. In the Indian 
Health Service, we are the ones who provide care just as the vet- 
erans do, and for us to get sequestered is not acceptable. So I 
would request that we really take a look at that, and that is my 
testimony. 

[The statement of Mickey Peercy follows:] 
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Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma 

PO Box 1210 • Durant, Oklahoma 74702-1210 -(SSO) 924-8280 


Gary Batton 

Assistant Chief 

ORAL TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY 
MICKEY PEERCY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SELF-GOVERNANCE, 

CHOCTAW NATION OF OKLAHOMA 
ON THE FISCAL YEAR 2015 BUDGETS FOR THE IHS AND THE BIA 
TO THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
April 8, 2014 

Good morning distinguished members of this Subcommittee and thank you for inviting 
the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma to present oral testimony on the FY 2015 President's 
Proposed Budgets for the Indian Health Service (IHS) and Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). On 
behalf of Chief Gregory E. Pyle, I submit this testimony which identifies the funding priorities 
and budget issues important to the citizens of Choctaw. We request that the Subcommittee 
work with Tribes and not allow Tribal programs in the Indian Health Service and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, as well as throughout the entire Federal government, to incur further 
sequestration budget decreases and across the board rescissions that are not imposed on other 
beneficiaries of the Federal budget. 

We recommend the following: 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 

1. Joint Venture Program - Increase President's Request to $170 million 

2. Special Diabetes Program for Indians - Reauthorize for 5 years at $200 
million/year 

3. Restore Funding to the Office of Tribal Self-Governance - $6 million 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE AND BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

1. Contract Support Costs - Full Funding with an Annual Special Appropriation 

2. Restore Sequestered Funds and Exempt Tribes from Future Sequestration 

The Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma is the third largest Native American Tribal government 
in the United States, with over 208,000 members. The Choctaw Nation territory consists of all 
or part of 10 counties in Southeast Oklahoma, and we are proudly one of the state's largest 
employers. The Nation operates numerous programs and services under Self-Governance 
compacts with the United States, including but not limited to: a sophisticated health system 
serving over 33,000 patients with a hospital in Talihina, Oklahoma, eight (8) outpatient clinics, 
referred specialty care and sanitation facilities construction; higher education; Johnson 
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O'Malley program; housing improvement; child welfare and social services; law enforcement; 
and many others. 

JOINT VENTURE PROGRAM - INCREASE PRESIDENT'S REQUEST TO $170 MILLION 

The Joint Venture Construction Program (JVCP) allows IHS to enter into agreements with 
Tribes that construct their own health facilities. The funding for the construction of the health 
facility comes from the Tribe using their resources, financing or other funding sources with the 
exception of the IHS health care facility construction appropriations. Tribes apply for the JVCP 
during a competitive process and projectsthat are approved enter into agreements with IHS. 
Upon projected completion of construction by the respective Tribe, the IHS agrees to request 
Congressional appropriations for additional staffing and operations based on the Tribes' 
projected dates of completion, fully executed beneficial occupancy and opening. 

The President's proposed level of $85 million will not support the intent of the JVCP and 
should be increased to $170 million at a minimum. Between FY 2001 and FY 2012, seventeen 
joint venture project agreements signed by IHS and Tribes were initiated and nine have been 
completed. The interest of Tribes to assume the cost and build or repair the facilities 
represents the viability of the JVCP and the future of health care access and delivery of services 
in American Indian and Alaska Native rural and remote communities. 

Another key element to a successful JVCP partnership is full payment of contract 
support costs. Without reimbursement of contract support cost, offsetting program reductions 
must be made and services are reduced. Upon entering an agreement the IHS should include 
staffing and contract support costs in the IHS annual appropriations requests to ensure that the 
facility can open and begin operations as planned. 

SPECIAL DIABETES PROGRAM FOR INDIANS - SUPPORT 5 YEAR REAUTHORIZATION AT $200 
MILLION/YEAR 


The Choctaw Nation would like to thank the U.S. House of Representatives for passing 
H.R. 4302, Protecting Access to Medicare Act, which includes the extension of the Special 
Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI) through 2015 at the current level of $150 million. 
Although we requested that Congress reauthorize the program for five (5) years and increase 
the funding to $200 million a year, we are grateful that you sustained the program which 
allows us an opportunity to continue our advocacy for an extended reauthorization period. 

Since the program was initially authorized in 1997 there has been tremendous 
improvement in the status of diabetes, as well as building a desperately needed infrastructure 
for diabetes throughout American Indian and Alaska Native communities. SDPI funding is not 
part of the IHS appropriations process, but the funds are administered through IHS. The 
success can be attributed to nearly 400 Indian Health Service, Tribal and Urban (l/T/U) Indian 
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health programs who have assisted in developing innovative and culturally appropriate 
strategies, vital resources and tools to prevent and treat diabetes. 

Congressional funding remains the critical factor in the battle against diabetes and we 
request that you urge your colleagues to extend the reauthorization to five (5) years and 
increase funding to $200 million for the SDPI program. 


RESTORE FUNDING TO THE OFFICE OF TRIBAL SELF-GOVERNANCE (OTSGl - $6 MILLION 

In 2003 Congress reduced funding for OTSG by $4.5 million in addition to Congressional 
rescissions in 2005 and 2006 to total more than a 50% cut. In the recent Murray/Ryan spending 
plan OTSG was cut another $1 million. Self-Governance was permanently authorized in the IHS 
under P.L. 106-260; Tribal Self-Governance Amendments of 2000 which increased the 
responsibilities of the OTSG, yet with the reduction in funding it is not able to fulfill the legal 
requirements under the law. In addition, there are now 341 Tribes and 84 compacts and 109 
funding agreements in S elf-Governance and OTSG distributes approximately $980 million to 
Self-Governance Tribes. We request that you restore the $6 million cut to OTSG to fulfill legal 
requirements under Title V of P.L, 106-260. 


CONTRACT SUPPORT COSTS - FULL FUNDING WITH AN ANNUAL SPECIAL APPROPRIATION 

Full funding of contract support cost in the FY 2014 and FY 2015 budgets is timely and 
appreciated. However, funding for Tribal programs is seriously impacted. Although our 
requests to honor the contracts and the compacts and pay full contract support costs have 
been fulfilled, it has come at a price that is insurmountable and detrimental to past, present 
and future Tribal program funding. And, even though CSC claims are paid from the Judgment 
Fund, the day to-day cost of Tribes doing business with the Federal government has forever 
compromised how Tribal governments operate and provide essential services to our citizens. 

The Choctaw Nation is requesting that contract support costs be an annual special 
appropriation that is not tied to the "Operations of Indian Programs" account or the Indian 
Health Service funding. While it is true that contract support costs is based on the programs, 
services, functions and activities Tribes include in the contracts or compacts with the agencies, 
most of these funding agreements are multi-year and the levels can be computed beforehand 
for inclusion in an appropriations measure separate from the larger appropriations bill. This 
will allow the agencies to more accurately capture the contract support costs and provide 
Congress with approximate amount for a special appropriation. We welcome the opportunity 
to discuss this in further detail with members of this Subcommittee. 
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RESTORE SEQUESTERED FUNDS AND EXEMPT TRIBAL FUNDING FROM FUTURE 
SEQUESTRATION 

Tribes have borne an unfair share of the budget deficit. The Choctaw Nation request 
that Tribal programs be exempt from future sequestration considering that we have already 
contributed to the deficit at a rate that is not commensurate with other stakeholders. The 
percentage of the entire United States' budget that is going to Indian Country is only 0.07%. 
That is a third less than what the percentage was in 1995. Yet we incurred a cut of $220 million 
in the Indian Health Service and $119 million for the Bureau of Indian Affairs Operations of 
Indian Programs Account - both under the 2013 sequestration. It is not realistic to expect 
Tribes to continue to absorb the debt of this nation and ignore the T rust obligation and Trust 
relationship between our governments. We are in fiscally tough times and our requests, as 
well as your responses, are tough choices and decisions that we will all have to live with. 

In 2013, the Choctaw Nation testified and shared our concern about the impending 
sequestration. When Congress approved legislation for the budget cuts, they specifically 
exempted many programs that benefit low-income Americans, including Medicaid, tax credits 
for working families and food stamps, However, basically none of the Tribal programs funding 
in the Departments of Interior, Education, Health and Human Services or Agriculture were 
exempt. 

This issue was further exacerbated when the agencies consulted with the Tribes on the 
FY 2014 Spending Plans as a means of "damage control" and to soften the Impact of the 
sequestration. It was our understanding that the Murray/Ryan budget deal was an attempt to 
lessen the blow of the sequestration cuts but such is not the case. Our requests to assist in the 
development of the Spending Plans, or at a minimum to review them prior to submission, was 
not an option and we were once again left outside of the process, the decision-making and 
impacted by the outcome. 

In general, all Tribal programs, not just the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and Indian 
Health Services (iHS) budgets should be exempt from any budget recessions and discretionary 
funding budget reductions. We remain extremely concerned about the consequences of 
sequestration and strongly urge Congress to fully restore sequestration cuts from FY 2013. This 
action threatens the trust responsibility and reduces portions of the budget that are not major 
contributors to the deficit. 

Thank you for considering the requests of the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma. 
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Mr. Cole. Let me make two quick points in response. Two years 
ago, this Subcommittee actually put tens of millions of extra dollars 
in contract support because we believed the figure was much high- 
er than the Indian Health Service did. They came back and the Ad- 
ministration came back and requested that we take that out and 
put it someplace else. We said if we do, are you sure you can get 
the Senate to agree. They said they could; they could not. And we 
actually lost the money for the entire health program and in the 
end it turned out that our staff on this Committee was much closer 
to being right about the true cost of contract support than they 
were at the Indian Health Service. So it is a mistake I do not think 
this Committee will make again. We did not make the mistake but 
I think it is one where we will rely on our own judgment. 

Your second point about sequestration is absolutely correct. In- 
dian health should have never been subjected to that. Actually, ev- 
erybody admits that now. It was a mistake in the original budget. 
We do have the assurance, which I got again last night at Rules 
Committee when Mr. Ryan appeared that that will never happen 
again. So even if we go through a sequester, which we should try 
to avoid, early next year hopefully in a large agreement Indian 
Health Service will not be subjected to sequester in any different 
way ever again. So that does not make you whole for what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Peercy. It is hard to say without sounding greedy, we better 
get our money back. 

Mr. Cole. Yeah, well, I do not know if you really want that in 
the record but you are right. I do not know, I mean, because it is 
very hard to go back in a situation like this. But the first thing to 
do is at least make sure it does not happen again, and that at least 
appears to have been done. Thank you very much. Excellent points. 

Let me move on to the others if that is okay with Ms. McCollum, 
and then we will go to her directly for questions. 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Chair, I mean no disrespect. I had foot sur- 
gery and I have an ice bag on my foot, so no disrespect to the peo- 
ple that I am not facing. 

Mr. Cole. The fact that you are here has proven that. 

Ms. McCollum. I have not turned my back on you. I love you, 
Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. That is mutual. 

Mr. Thompson. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

HICKORY GROUND TRIBAL TOWN OF THE MUSCOGEE 
CREEK NATION OF OKLAHOMA 

WITNESS 


GEORGE THOMPSON 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Chairman Cole and members of the 
Subcommittee. My name is Mekko George Thompson. Some of you 
wonder what Hickory Ground is all about. I am going to try to ex- 
plain that. 
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Within nation, each tribal town has religious traditional and cul- 
tural aspects so that is where we come from. We carry out on our 
traditions and so forth. 

Well, anyway, I am here today on hehalf of not only our nation 
hut our brother and sister nations as well that have certainly huge 
debt we are faced with today. 

What the issue is about, it is about, you know, we were removed 
from the State of Alabama back in the 1830s. Anyway, since that 
time our old homelands have been desecrated. There were 60 
human remains that were dug up and put in trailers on the site. 
I saw that firsthand, and it was not something that — what they 
were, they were wrapped in newspapers and buckets and put on 
shelves in a trailer. There was no temperature control or anything. 
But anyway, this issue came up on us back in 2006. It was a big 
challenge for us because we are religious. But I realize that the re- 
mains that were being dug up were my great-grandparents. We 
have ties back to our old homelands. 

So that gave me the incentive to look at the issue, and we have 
been dealing with this since 2006, like I said, and we have had nu- 
merous meetings with different entities relating to different agen- 
cies. All these years. What I was looking at was the results. As I 
was looking at what we were experiencing, I realized that we have 
to take another step forward to go before a committee or something 
that will help us with our issues, and one of the things that we are 
asking for is to, the Poarch Band, they receive grants for historical 
preservation, and my belief is that why should you receive grants 
when you desecrate the site. That is kind of defeating the purpose 
there. And also, the land that was purchased used federal grants, 
protect and preserve grants, but that never came about. And as of 
today, they are continuing their destruction, building a $240 mil- 
lion casino expansion and a luxury high-rise hotel right there 
where our sacred place was. They removed our remains and built 
the casino on top of that. 

The Poarch has also used tribal police force to keep our people 
away from the site. Under the Religious Freedom Act, I believe 
that we have the right to perform our ceremonies. Recently, last 
year when some of our warriors were down there to perform cere- 
monies, they were locked up for trespass and so forth. Like I said, 
the results are in my written testimony, so I will try to make my 
time short as I know you people are busy, so I will end my testi- 
mony now. 

[The statement of George Thompson follows:] 
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Testimony of Mekko George Thompson, Hickory Ground Tribal Town of Oklahoma 
Hearing of the House Subcommittee on the Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

April 8"' 2014 

Good morning Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Subcommittee. 
My name is George Thompson, and for the past 42 years, 1 have been the Mekko, or traditional 
chief, of my people, the Hickory Ground Tribal Town of the Muscogee Creek Nation of 
Oklahoma. I am accompanied today by George Tiger, Principal Chief of the 77,000 enrolled 
members of the Muscogee Creek Nation of Oklahoma. My testimony today will pertain to 
expenditures within the Department of the Interior primarily housed at the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and National Park Service. The programs I will address include the Special Law 
Enforcement Commission and trust land acquisition at the BIA, and the administration of the 
Archaeological Resources Protection Act, National Historic Preservation Act, and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officers Program by the National Park Service. 

1 will outline a history of programmatic mismanagement, failure to fulfill legal obligations, and 
general lack of oversight by these agencies. 1 will discuss the use of federal grant money 
previously appropriated by this Subcommittee in a questionable, and potentially fraudulent 
manner that continues to this day. 1 will point out neglect on the part of the BIA and NPS in 
carrying out both its trust responsibilities and sound stewardship of the taxpayer’s money. I will 
conclude with a plea for action by the Subcommittee, as you are the only ones at this time who 
can provide us with the relief we need in a timely manner. Increased congressional oversight of 
the BIA and NPS, restrictions placed on spending at the BIA and NPS until problems are 
identified and resolved, and the involvement of the Departmental Inspector General are all 
needed. If these steps are taken, we can begin the process of righting these wrongs which have 
been perpetrated against my people, hold those responsible accountable for their actions, and put 
in place new safeguards to prevent a similar situation from occurring again. 

In order to help you fully understand why my people are asking the Subcommittee to take these 
aetions, I will first relate a brief history of how the present tragedy came to be. The historic 
Creek Nation was a large confederation of tribal towns which existed in the southeastern United 
States for centuries. The historic Hickory Ground Tribal Town was located near modern-day 
Wetumpka, AL. Its sacred ceremonial grounds and burial places are central to the traditional 
cultural life and spiritual beliefs of my people. It was the last capital of the Creek Nation prior to 
the forced removal of our people on the Trail of Tears in the 1 830s. Although our people were 
removed, the history and the spirits of our ancestors remained in Alabama. Hickory Ground as is 
important in the hearts of our people today as it was the day we were marched away at gunpoint. 

The United States of America certainly knows the history and importance of Hickory Ground. In 
1 980, the National Park Service listed it on the National Register of Historic Places. Later that 
same year, the state-recognized Poarch Band of Creek Indians in Alabama applied for and 
received a federal grant through the Alabama Historical Commission to purchase the Hickory 
Ground property. In their application for this grant, the Poarch claimed to want to acquire the 
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land for the purpose of preserving it in its original state forever. In 1984, the Poarch received 
federal recognition. Even though they had no direct ancestral or cultural connection to Hickory 
Ground, the land was placed into federal trust for Poarch Band on the assumption that they had 
an interest in preserving the site. Tragically, time was to prove this assumption absolutely wrong. 

In 1999, the NPS entered an agreement which allowed the Poarch Band to assume the 
responsibilities of State Historic Preservation Officer. This agreement required that the Poarch 
consult and work with the Muscogee Creek Nation of Oklahoma on a continual basis regarding 
Hickory Ground, and that the NPS periodically review the Poarch Band’s historic preservation 
program and compliance with the NPS agreement. Performing these duties made the Poarch 
eligible for yearly grants under the federal Tribal Historic Preservation Officer program. From 
FY 04-11, Poarch has received $446,403.00 in taxpayer ftinds for this specific purpose. 

A few short years after gaining these new powers and taxpayer funds, the Poarch Creek began 
the desecration and destruction of the Hickory Ground with which they had been entrusted. 
Without any consultation with the Muscogee Creek Nation, and in blatant violation of the NPS 
agreement, the Poarch initiated the construction of a casino gambling facility on the historic 
Hickory Ground site. This outrageous action was adamantly opposed by the Muscogee Creek 
Nation, the Advi.sory Council on Historic Preservation, the State of Alabama, and even some 
individual Poarch Band members who opposed the actions of their tribal leaders. 

During the construction of the original gaming facility, and its massive $240 million expansion 
last year, extreme damage was inflicted on this sacred place. Dozens of human remains and an 
unknown number of funerary objects were exhumed in violation of the Archaeological 
Resources Act. These remains were placed in plastic buckets in a non-climate controlled shed, 
and their present disposition is currently unknown. Construction of a multi-level parking deck 
and 20-story hotel has altered the historic landscape and ceremonial grounds beyond recognition. 

Although they have removed the remains, the Poarch can never remove the spirits of our people 
or the significance of Hickory Ground to us. But that hasn’t stopped them from trying. On more 
than one occasion, Poarch tribal leaders have ordered their tribal police force to deny our people 
access to what little remains of the site, preventing the conduct of honoring our ancestors and 
traditions with important religious ceremonies. This is a clear violation our people’s rights under 
the American Indian Religious Freedom Act and the Religious Freedom Restoration Act. 

While Hickory Ground was being desecrated and destroyed by the Poarch, the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and National Park Service failed to take advantage of 
opportunities to act stop the outrageous actions of the Poarch. Despite repeated appeals for help 
by the Muscogee Creek Nation and others, these agencies ignored many violations of federal 
regulations, agreements, and laws committed by the Poarch in building this casino gambling 
resort. Instead of using their exercising their trust responsibility to protect our heritage, they 
stood idly by while irreparable damage was done. 
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It is for this reason that I appear here on behalf of my people today to request that Congress act 
where others have failed to do so. To that end, I am respectfully requesting that you include the 
following measures in the FY 1 5 Interior Appropriations hill: 

• A provision that directs the Inspector General of the Department of the Interior to 
immediately open an investigation into the conduct and actions of the DOl and federally- 
funded Poarch Creek officials with regard to the Hickory Ground affair. The scope of 
this investigation should include but not be limited to; 

1 . Possible past and present fraudulent use of taxpayer funds in the acquisition by 
Poarch of Hickory Ground, and the failure to preserve it as agreements required; 

2. Fraudulent misrepresentations to federal officials by the Poarch in obtaining 
permits for excavations at Hickory Ground claiming the purpose of constructing a 
museum and cultural center, as opposed to the true purpose building a casino; 

3. Possible violations of federal law in the exhumation of human remains and 
funerary objects by the Poarch, and their failure to repatriate or re-inter them; 

4. Absence of any action by appropriate federal officials to intervene or prevent the 
violation of numerous laws and agreements by the Poarch Band, constituting 
possible negligence on the part of the United States government as trustee 

5. All other areas deemed pertinent to a thorough investigation of this situation 

• A prohibition on the Department of the Interior providing any funding from the Special 
Law Enforcement Commission of the BIA to the Poarch Creek Department of Public 
Safety or Tribal Police Force, No federal taxpayer funds should directly or indirectly 
support any law enforcement activities which violate the legal and civil rights of 
American Indians by denying them access to a sacred place of ceremony and worship. 

• A prohibition on the expenditure of any monies by the National Park Service to award 
grants for the purpose of funding the Poarch Creek ‘preservation’ activities under the 
Tribal Historic Preservation Officer Program. The Poarch have accepted at least 
$450,000 in federal funds for the purpose of historic preservation during the same time 
period when they have expended $240 million to construct a luxury casino resort. The 
American taxpayer should certainly not have to subsidize the Poarch with even one more 
penny for ‘historic preservation’ that is actually ‘historic destruction’. 

• An increase in funding to the NPS, directed to the administration of the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer Program for the purpose of audits of tribal grant recipients, such as 
Poarch, under the program. A current lack of funding means no audits can be conducted 
on tribal spending of federal funds and compliance with program requirements. 

• A prohibition on the expenditure of any monies anywhere within the Eastern Region of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the purposes of tribal cultural preservation, until such 
time as all human remains and funerary objects previously exhumed at the Hickory 
Ground site have been identified, their whereabouts made known to the Muscogee Creek 
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Nation, and then re-interred in the EXACT spot from where they were taken. These 
reburials should be conducted by their descendants in the Muscogee Creek Nation to 
insure that they are done in the most appropriate manner. ITieir simply can be no higher 
priority for tribal cultural preservation in the Eastern region than restoring these grounds. 


• A prohibition on the expenditure of any funds by the Eastern Region of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for the purposes of acquiring land to be placed in federal trust until such 
time as the DOI Solicitor has issued a formal written opinion on whether the Poarch Band 
ofCreek Indians, recognized until 1984, was ‘under federal jurisdiction’ in 1934 as 
required by the Supreme Court’s ruling in the Carcieri case to qualify for trust land. 


• A prohibition on expenditure of any funds by the Department of the Interior or Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to intervene or defend against any challenge in a court of law to the federal 
trust land status of the Hickory Ground parcel. As this land was obtained under false 
pretenses by the Poarch, no taxpayer dollars should be spent to defend its trust status. 

• A provision directing the BIA to undertake a formal rulemaking to increase the role and 
power of tribes removed from the Eastern United States to protect their historic and 
cultural sites on federally held lands east of the Mississippi. The Poarch’s destruction of 
Hickory Ground has made the unthinkable a reality, so steps must be taken through 
nilemaking by the DOI and BIA to ensure that this will never happen again to any tribe. 


• Most importantly, the provision of funds to restore the Historic Hickory Ground to the 
condition in which it was first acquired by the expenditure of taxpayer money for the 
purpose of preserving it in its original state in perpetuity. 

As Mekko, I take very seriously my primary responsibility to fight to protect my people and our 
culture, religion, sacred places, and traditions. This includes the resting places of our loved ones 
that have been desecrated by the Poarch Band. Just as America would not exist if it were not for 
the sacrifices of those heroes buried in places like Arlington National Cemetery, so too our tribal 
nation would not exist without the sacrifices made by those ancestors who once buried in 
Hickory Ground. All of these places need the utmost level of protection and respect. 

As Members of this Subcommittee, I know you take very seriously your job of upholding the 
Constitutional trust responsibility to tribes and your oversight of federal expenditures. I freely 
admit that even taking all of the actions I have requested will never completely undo the 
outrageous crimes committed by the Poarch against our culture and history. But strong oversight 
and direction by the Subcommittee to the Department will surely help minimize future waste, 
fraud, and abuse of taxpayer funds for historic preservation as well as prevent the destruction of 
irreplaceable natural and cultural resources that we both have a legal and moral obligation to 
preserve. Thank you for your time and consideration of our requests. 
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Mr. Cole. We appreciate it, and we appreciate you coming all 
the way to give the Committee your views. 

Mr. Howell, you are recognized. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

UTE TRIBE OF FORT DUCHESNE 
WITNESS 


GORDON HOWELL 

Mr. Howell. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you for inviting me to testify this morning. 
My name is Gordon Howell. I am the Chairman of the Northern 
Ute Tribe. The Ute Tribe asks the Subcommittee to focus on two 
areas with increased attention and funding that would make a real 
difference on a reservation and across Indian Country. 

The first is the tribal law and order, and the second is energy 
development on our Indian lands. First, the tribe asks the Sub- 
committee to fulfill its trust responsibility to provide enough fund- 
ing for law enforcement on our reservation. In the past 3 years, the 
Subcommittee provided a small increase to the BIA law enforce- 
ment funding but none of that funding makes it down to our res- 
ervation. Our reservation is the second largest in the United 
States, 4.3 million acres, but we have only eight federally funded 
officers. This leaves two or three officers on per shift that is cov- 
ering an area larger than the State of Connecticut. This results in 
long response times, loss of evidence and difficulty in making con- 
victions. We are pleased the BIA is requesting an increase of $1.6 
million to hire additional officers in Indian Country but we know 
that when the $1.6 million is distributed nationwide, it will not 
even cover the increase of gas prices. 

Because of a lack of law enforcement on our reservation, we see 
a lot more gang activity and see a lot of illegal drugs. In just the 
past few weeks we have had kids involved in gang shootings at 
each other and on moving cars. Our people and our homes are 
caught in the crossfire. It is painful for me to see our tribal youth 
falling victim to the dangerous behavior. 

We support the Tribal Law and Order Act of 2010, and more re- 
cently, the Violence Again Women Act. These laws should have 
been the start of a new era in tribal law and order. However, we 
have seen no increase in police officers, no increase in law enforce- 
ment equipment, no increase in drug or gang crime and no increase 
in tribal court funding. Congress cannot simply pass laws and ex- 
pect change to happen. Congress and the Subcommittee must also 
make funding available for the BIA and Indian tribes can make 
change happen at the local level. 

The second thing is the tribe asks the Subcommittee to begin 
taking Indian energy seriously. Indian development on Indian 
lands needs the same attention and energy on federal lands, if not 
more. Energy development on Indian lands supports tribal govern- 
ments, provides jobs, allows us to provide services for our tribal 
members, and make less dependent on federal budgets. 
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The tribe is a major oil and gas producer. We are only able to 
produce 10 percent of our capacity. We have about 7,000 wells that 
produce 45,000 barrels a day. We also produce about 900 million 
cubic feet of gas per day. Despite our success in the oil and gas in- 
dustry, our partners say that the federal permit process is still 
their single biggest business risk. 

We ask this Subcommittee to direct the Department of the Inte- 
rior to create an Indian Energy Permit Coordination Office and 
provide funding for the office to support the energy permitting 
process. The office could be organized within the existing Division 
of Energy and Minerals Development Office in Lakewood, Colorado. 
This concept is supported by a number of energy tribes in our re- 
gion including the Coalition of Large Tribes, which recently passed 
a resolution supporting the creation of this office. This office could 
bring the same federal permit coordination to Indian lands and 
provide for federal lands in Section 365 of the Energy Policy Act 
of 2005. 

In addition, we ask the Subcommittee to redirect tens of millions 
in the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget for energy development 
on federal lands to Indian Country. For the second year in a row, 
as you can see in this chart, the President has proposed no increase 
in funding in energy development on Indian lands and provided 
substantial increases in every other Interior energy program. If you 
take a look at the chart, you can see that there are increases all 
through this but there is none for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
And also in energy too, there is no increase, but there is increase 
in all the other departments. 

In fact, it has the smallest conventional-energy budget in the en- 
tire Department. The BIA’s $2.4 million is only IV 2 percent of 
$154.8 budget as proposed for the BLM. This is a failure of the 
Federal Government’s trust responsibilities. 

The tribe asks the Subcommittee to redirect funds from BLM to 
BIA where additional energy expertise is needed to help tribes de- 
velop the resources and provide jobs for revenues. 

Of course, the BLM does provide some energy services to Indian 
land. BLM currently processes applications and permits to drill and 
does inspections on oil and gas operations. If BLM continues to pro- 
vide these services, the Subcommittee should direct BLM to 
prioritize inspections of the Indian trust lands and fees collected for 
processing, APDs on Indian lands be included and the state and 
federal field offices where the APDs are being processed. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

[The statement of Gordon Howell follows:] 
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My name is Gordon Howell. I am the Chairman of the Business Committee for the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation. Thank you for inviting me to testify today. 

The Ute Indian Tribe asks that Congress and this Subcommittee focus on two areas where 
increased attention and funding can make a significant impact for the Tribe and much of Indian 
Country. Those areas are tribal justice systems and energy development on Indian lands. 

First, the Tribe asks that Congress and this Subcommittee fulfill its trust responsibilities 
and provide adequate law enforcement to keep the peace on our Reservation. While this 
Subcommittee has provided small increase in Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) law enforcement 
funding over the past 3 years, none of those increases have actually made their way down to our 
Reservation. Our Reservation is served by only 8 federally funded police officers. Our 
Reservation, which the second largest in the United States and is larger than the State of 
Connecticut, has less police officers than many small towns. 

The shortage of police officers leaves us with only 2 or 3 officers per shift to cover all of 
the communities within our boundaries, many of which are more than 60 miles apart. This 
results in lengthy response times, and has left us with an ever increasing number of unsolved 
crimes. To make matters worse, over the last 5 years, these 8 officers have been subject to 
inconsistent Congressional budgets and dramatic funding cuts from sequestration. While we are 
pleased that the BIA is requesting an additional $1 .6 million to hire and support additional 
officers in Indian country, we know that when $1 .6 million is distributed nationwide, it will not 
even cover the increase in gasoline prices that our local police departments have had to contend 
with over the last few years. 

In part because of this absence of law enforcement, over the last few years, our 
communities have seen a significant increase in gang activity and sale of illegal drugs. In just 
the last few weeks, we have even seen gang affiliated youth shooting at each other out of moving 
cars, leaving our people and our homes caught in the crossfire. As a tribal member, it is painful 
for me to see our tribal youth falling victim to this type of dangerous behavior, yet with no help 
from BIA, I feel almost powerless to stop it. 
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Things have gotten so bad over the last 5 years that today, state and county police officers 
are regularly making illegal arrests of tribal members on our own Indian lands, simply because 
there were no BtA officers available to respond to those police calls. While we have been 
attempting to negotiate a fair and honorable policing agreement with state and county 
governments, this has proven difficult to do because of the shortage in officers they question our 
ability to police our own lands. We have even been forced to go to federal court, just to protect 
our own tribal jurisdiction, because of BIA law enforcement failures. 

To make matters worse, about 10 years ago, the BIA condemned and closed our tribal 
jail. Because the federal government has taken no action to replace it, and because the Ute Tribe 
considers tribal justice, for both the victims and the perpetrators, to be such a high priority, we 
are spending in excess of $36 million of our own tribal funds to replace that facility and to build 
a new space for our tribal court. 

We have been working closely with the BIA on this effort, and it is our sincere hope that 
once it is completed, the BIA will request, and you will fund, the money necessary to operate this 
important facility. In the interim, due to funding limitations, the BIA is only allowing us to 
usel 0 temporary rental beds at our local county jail. So, until that new building is completed, 
even when we can bring a successful prosecution we have no place to put that convicted 
individual. 

Along with the rest of Indian Country, the Ute Tribe was pleased with the passage of the 
Tribal Law and Order Act of 2010 (TLOA)and the more recent Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA). These acts of Congress led us to believe that the United States had finally started to 
understand the problems that we are facing at the local level and were prepared to help. 

However, 4 years after the passage of TLOA, we have seen no increase in officers, no increase in 
law enforcement equipment, and no increase in drug, gang or crime prevention. 

Congress cannot simply pass laws authorizing change. Congress must also appropriate 
the funding needed so that BIA and Indian tribes can make change happen at the local level. 
Despite all of the important Congressional findings and statements made at hearings, and in the 
passage of TLOA and VAWA, tonight many of our local police calls, including those involving 
domestic violence, still go unanswered. Even when an officer is available to answer a call, it is 
be difficult to bring a successful prosecution because the officer often arrives long after the crime 
was completed and evidence is lost, destroyed or tainted. 

In addition to no increase in law enforcement officers, we have also seen no increase in 
tribal court funding to prosecute the individuals that do get caught. In fact, most of the ftinding 
for our tribal court comes from the Tribe, not the BIA. Without this funding, how are we 
supposed to implement provisions of TLOA, VAWA and the Sex Offender Registration and 
Notification Act? 

Finally, while we support efforts to decrease recidivism rates in on-reservation crime, we 
feel strongly that the BIA is one again advancing an “initiative” that has little chance of success. 
Most of the crime in my community, as with crime in most Indian communities, is driven by the 
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abuse of alcohol and illegal drugs. This problem has long been known by Congress, BIA and the 
Indian Health Service. Yet, once again, the President’s budget fails to request a single dollar for 
new residential treatment programs to help our tribal members who suffer from these addictions. 
Without treatment for the underlying cause of on-reservation crime, I cannot help but question 
just how successful we can expect this new anti-recidivism “initiative” to be. If we are going to 
tackle on-reservation crime we need more treatment facilities in addition to all the other basic 
elements of a law enforcement system. It really is that simple. 

Next, the Ute Indian Tribe again asks that Congress and the Administration begin taking 
Indian energy seriously. The Ute Tribe is a major oil and gas producer, but we are only able to 
produce about 10 percent of our capacity because of limited BIA funding for energy 
development and the totally unworkable federal permitting system. The Tribe leases about 
400,000 acres for oil and gas development including about 7,000 wells that produce 45,000 
barrels of oil a day. We also produce about 900 million cubic feet of gas per day. Despite our 
successes, our oil and gas industry partners cite federal permit processing as their single biggest 
business risk. 

We ask that Congress and this Subcommittee support our efforts by directing the 
Department of the Interior to create an Indian Energy Permit Streamlining Office and 
appropriating the necessary funding for this office. This office is supported by a number of 
energy tribes in our region including the Coalition of Large Tribes which recently passed a 
resolution supporting the creation of this office. 

Similar to Section 365 of the Energy Policy Act of 2005, which created a “Pilot Project to 
Improve Federal Permit Coordination” on federal land. Congress should co-locate energy 
permitting staff and resources from BIA, the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Office ofNatural 
Resources Revenue, the Army Corps of Engineers, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture within a new energy technical assistance and permitting office at the existing Office 
of Indian Energy and Economic Development Division of Energy and Minerals Development 
Office in Lakewood, Colorado. 

This office could then bring the same streamlining and federal permit coordination to 
Indian lands that was already been provided for federal lands in areas of high demand for energy 
development. ITiis office would have its own line authority to review and approve our energy 
permits and applications without duplicating what other BIA Regional and Agency Offices or 
BLM offices are doing today, unless individual tribes choose to continue to rely on their local 
BIA and BLM offices. 

Energy development on Indian lands needs the same focus and attention as energy 
development on federal lands, if not more. Energy producing tribes provide jobs, revenue and 
investment on often remote or rural reservations. Energy development on our lands supports our 
tribal government, allows us to provide services to tribal members, and makes us less dependent 
on federal budgets. 
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In addition to streamlining and coordinating permitting, we ask this Subcommittee to 
redirect the tens of millions in the President’s FY 2015 Budget slated for energy development on 
federal lands to Indian energy development. For the second year in a row, as you can see in the 
chart below taken from page DH-23 in the Department of the Interior’s Budget in Brief, the 
President is proposing no increase in funding for energy development on Indian lands, even 
though he is providing substantial increases in other Interior energy programs. 


Powering our Future 
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Bureau of Land Management.. 

29.1 
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1.1 
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0 
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0 
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204.6 

+2.0 

U.S. Geological Survey 

27.1 

34.2 

+7.1 

Fish and WUdlUe Service... 

3.1 

3.1 

0 

Bureau of Indian Affairs...., 

2.4 

2.4 

0 

Office of Natural Resources Revenue 

119.4 

122.9 

+3,5 

Subtotal 

620.9 

5551 

+J7.5 

Total, Powering om future ..... 

71Z5 

753.2 

+40.7 


In fact, BIA has the smallest conventional energy budget in the entire Department. BIA’s 
$2.4 million budget is a mere 1.5 percent of the $154.8 million budget that the President is 
proposing for BLM. ITiis is outrageous and a failure of the federal government’s trust 
responsibilities. The Tribe asks that this Subcommittee to redirect those funds from BLM to the 
BIA where additional energy expertise is needed to help tribes develop their resources and 
provide valuable jobs and revenues. 

Of course, BLM currently provides some energy related services on Indian lands, 
including the processing of Applications for Permits to Drill and inspections of oil and gas 
operations. To the extent BLM Offices continue to provide these services, this Subcommittee 
should use appropriations language to direct the BLM “to prioritize permits and inspections on 
Indian trust and fee lands,” and to direct “that any fees collected for processing Applications for 
Permits to Drill (APD) on Indian lands shall be included in the State or Field Office budgets 
where an APD is being processed.” 

Thank you for your consideration of this testimony, I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. 

Ms. McCollum, do you have any questions? 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Eaglefeathers is not here to talk about urban Indian health 
but I want you to know, representing St. Paul-Minneapolis where 
there are many, many nations that are living in the Twin Cities 
and surrounding area, I will look at his testimony again more care- 
fully, and Mr. Chair, then I will talk to you about some of the 
needs that he pointed out in there. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Calvert, just one more statement, if I may? 

Mr. Calvert. Sure, very quickly. 

Mr. Thompson. I forgot to mention that our Principal Chief, 
George Tiger of the Muscogee Nation, is with us today. 

Mr. Cole. Welcome. 

Mr. Calvert. I have just a quick question and I will turn it over 
to Mr. Cole. When you mentioned the Colorado office, is that the 
same office that the tribes from the Bakken were referring to when 
they wanted to have the coordination out of one office? 

Mr. Howell. Yes. 

Mr. Calvert. They referred to it as the Denver office, and you 
referred to it as where? Somewhere else in Colorado. 

Mr. Howell. Lakewood. 

Mr. Calvert. Lakewood? 

Mr. Howell. Yes. 

Mr. Calvert. We are talking about the same thing? 

Mr. Howell. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Calvert. I just wanted to put that on the record. Okay. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. First, just quickly, Mr. Thompson, very smart to rec- 
ognize the Principal Chief, so good move. 

I want to quickly associate myself with some remarks Mr. Howell 
made. Had you been here last week, we had some pretty pointed 
questions directed at the BLM on this very issue, so I could not 
agree more. We have got tribal governments, we do not give the 
ability to tax, and here we have got a source of revenue that they 
could have and it ought to be a priority. It should not be treated 
routinely the way any other application coming in because it is lit- 
erally life and death services to tribal nations in many cases, and 
we have a unique opportunity. I mean, the Utes have been at this 
for a long time but the three federated tribes have not, and this 
is a really potentially life-transforming experience for them in 
terms of being able to get ahead of this, but all our tribes ought 
to have the ability to use their resources in a way that they see 
fit and ought to be able to develop them at the pace that they think 
is appropriate. 

I want to ask you one question about a concept that was pre- 
sented to me on one occasion by a person in the energy industry 
that does quite a bit of development in the Bakken, and it was this. 
He said, of course this would always be a tribal decision but in- 
stead of relying on the federal regulatory regime, which is very 
cumbersome and expensive and slow, would it make sense for 
tribes, if they wanted to — it would be a tribal decision — to open up 
negotiations with the state governments in those various areas and 
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use their services on their land if they chose do to that. Is that 
something — ^because we usually we find that the state processing is 
much faster and much cheaper than frankly what they do, and 
honestly, they seem to hold their people for whatever reason a little 
bit better. It is pretty tough in all these energy rights right now 
to get qualified people for these governmental positions because we 
get outbid pretty quickly by the energy companies themselves. So 
there is a constant turnover in a lot of these offices and we have 
not been able to develop the professional cadre of regulators hon- 
estly that can speed this permitting process along. So any thoughts 
you have on that would be very welcome to this Committee. 

Mr. Howell. Okay. My opinion on that is that we are a very 
proud people that we are sovereign, and with the state getting in- 
volved, all it does it prolong it because they implement as well as 
with the government. They implement more and more regulations 
on us, and it just slows down the process. 

What I agree with is that like the Coalition of Large Tribes and 
all the tribes that are getting together, like you said, the three 
tribes that are coming together with us that we are willing to give 
our expertise developing it and getting it together. In other words, 
we are meeting together all the time to actually see what is holding 
up the process and we are willing to work together and solve the 
problem because we know what the problems are. 

Mr. Cole. Well, I think the preferred way would be of the tribes 
themselves wanted to take over the functions and had the exper- 
tise. That is the best solution, no question about that, and anything 
you can submit to this Committee that would help give us an idea 
of what we could do to facilitate that so tribes could self-regulate, 
you know, controlling your resources is controlling your destiny, 
and whether it is the Federal Government or the state government, 
you know, I think our experience in health care has demonstrated 
that the tribes that have actually contracted and taking control of 
their health care, usually the health care quality improves. Nobody 
cares about tribal members like a tribe, and frankly, those tribal 
governments then become very responsive to their own citizens and 
are saying hey, we want some changes here. 

I think the same thing would happen in terms of this regulatory 
stuff, and we had a very serious discussion with BLM to remind 
them that public land is not the same as Indian land. They are 
very different. That is not their land. It is not the land of the Fed- 
eral Government. That belongs to the tribes, and tribal desires 
ought to dictate what goes on in their own property. 

Mr. Howell. And if you do not mind, you hit it perfect. You 
know, we are sovereign, and they treat it like it is public lands, 
and that is where they interfere with our energy processes that 
they implement and put these regulations on us like it is public 
land, and in fact, that is where we are right now. We are having 
a lot of issues with Fish and Wildlife, BIA, BLM and stuff, so you 
are right. It is not public lands. 

Mr. Cole. Well, Chairman, I hope these are areas we can work 
on with report language and refocusing, reminding the BLM and 
the other government agencies of that reality and making them 
prioritize these tribal needs. They ought to go to the head of the 
line. They should not just be in the line. 
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Thank you. Yield back. 

Mr. Calvert. Good advice. Thank you. 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Calvert. Ms. McCollum, real quick. 

Ms. McCollum. If I could, Mr. Howell, really quickly, Mr. Hall, 
was in here earlier. I talked to him about some of the plans that 
they have of capturing some of the gas so that they were not doing 
the flare-ups so that the Bakken was not brighter in the sky than 
the Twin Cities. Are you working on doing some of that yourself 
with your tribe? 

Mr. Howell. We are not flaring. 

Ms. McCollum. You are not flaring? 

Mr. Howell. No. We have been in this, as Mr. Cole said, in this 
oil and gas business for decades, so no, you know, no disrespect to 
Texas, but we have been doing this for a long time and no, we are 
not flaring nothing. 

Ms. McCollum. No, I knew you meant it as no disrespect, and 
he is probably looking to your leadership and entrepreneurship on 
capturing that. This is not the Committee that deals with the flar- 
ing that is going on, but I just want to point out, Indian Country 
treats every resource with great respect and tries to use everything 
to its best ability. I wish our oil and gas producers in the private 
sector in the Bakken were doing the same thing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. And I thank this panel for your testi- 
mony, and you are excused, and we are going to introduce our next 
panel. 

Next is Dr. Robert Martin, President of the Institute of American 
Indian Arts; Ms. Carrie Billy, President and CEO of the American 
Higher Education Consortium; Ms. D. Bambi Kraus, President of 
the National Association of Tribal Historic Preservation Officers; 
and Mr. Lloyd B. Miller, Legal Counselor, the National Tribal Con- 
tract Support Cost Coalition, I think we are missing somebody. 
Who are we missing? 

Mr. Cole. No, we are good. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Very good. There he is. Lloyd Miller. 

Thank you for your attendance today. As you know, we are on 
a 5-minute rule. The green light is on. That is good. When the yel- 
low light is on, close it up, and we will try to stay on time. 

So with that, Mr. Martin, you are recognized. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS 
WITNESS 


ROBERT MARTIN 

Mr. Martin. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the Sub- 
committee. Thank you for the opportunity to present testimony for 
the Institute of American Indian and Alaska Native Culture and 
Arts Development, more commonly known as the Institute of Amer- 
ican Indian Arts. 
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Mr. Cole, the President of the Student Government sends her re- 
gards, Tawny Growing Thunder. She said to be sure to tell you 
hello. She was in your office a couple weeks ago. She has applied 
for an internship in your office, and I wish her good luck with that. 

Mr. Cole. I think her chances just went up. 

Mr. Martin. All right. The Institute of American Indian Arts is 
chartered by the United States Congress and of course, our core 
funding comes through this Subcommittee, and for the last 5 years 
we have almost matched our $42 million in core funding with fund- 
ing from other sources, so I am very proud of that. 

In terms of program and campus development, we have seen an 
evolution of the mission of the Institute of American Indian Arts 
from a high school to a college. We currently offer bachelor’s de- 
grees in studio arts, indigenous liberal studies, museum studies, 
cinematic arts and technology, and creative writing, and we have 
also expanded our mission in 2013 by offering an M.F.A. in creative 
writing, a low-res program. Sherman Alexei is on the faculty. We 
have 29 students currently enrolled in that program and 46 have 
been accepted for the next cohort group in the fall, so we are very 
proud of launching that program. Also, our enrollment has doubled 
from 200 in 2007 to 450 this year, and we have 84 tribes rep- 
resented. 

One of our priorities, of course, has been the campus build-out. 
We have a beautiful campus with 140 acres. For the first 38 years, 
we were in temporary facilities, and this has really made a dif- 
ference in terms of the stability and permanence of our programs 
and strategic planning for the institution. March 26, we opened our 
fourth building since 2009. It is a welcome center. It provides a 
front door to the campus. It is multipurpose. It has student gal- 
leries. It also has offices for admissions and recruitment and ad- 
ministrative offices and for IT as well, and we also have classrooms 
there, so we are very proud of that, and we will continue the build- 
out of our campus. 

For the fiscal year 2014 budget, I wanted to thank the Sub- 
committee for your support. You supported the President’s request 
of $9,369 million. That really rejuvenated the institution. We are 
reinstating and restoring our summer school program. We are of- 
fering a bridge program for the local tribes in New Mexico and 
across the region and Nation. We have been doing recruiting in 
Alaska and we have 78 applications for the summer bridge pro- 
gram from Alaska Natives, so we are very excited about that. But 
it also allowed us for the first time to give our employees a small 
COLA increase. That was the first time in almost 4 years. The se- 
questered amount of $8 million really presented some challenges 
for us, but thank you for your support and increasing our budget. 

You also supported the President’s request for $2 million in for- 
ward funding, and unfortunately during the budget process, that 
was lost. In fiscal year 2015, we are asking you to support that in- 
crease that we received in fiscal year 2014 plus $100,000 for a 
small COLA for faculty and staff, and also the $2 million that the 
President is requesting for forward funding. With the Continuing 
Resolution that provides uncertainty and sometimes we do not 
know what that amount is going to be until halfway through the 
school year, and it is difficult to plan and really do the best job that 
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we can for our students. The government shutdown was dev- 
astating for the morale of our faculty, staff and students no matter 
what we said. You know, we were able with our reserves to con- 
tinue operations but they heard rumors, they heard of other agen- 
cies furloughing their employees and so they were expecting the 
same thing to happen, and the students were asking about food 
service, was that going to be eliminated, were they going to have 
to go home. So it really had a devastating effect. 

The Institute of American Indian Arts is one of five tribal col- 
leges that are not forward funding, thanks to the work of President 
and CEO Carrie Billy several years ago. About 3 years ago, they 
received forward funding, so the shutdown and Continuing Resolu- 
tions do not impact them the way it does the Institute of American 
Indian Arts, Navajo Technical University, United Tribes Technical 
College and Haskell. So we are hoping that you will support not 
only the President’s core funding request for us but also the re- 
quest for the $2 million in forward funding. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to speak today on behalf of 
the American Indian Arts, and if there are any questions, I will be 
glad to answer those. 

[The statement of Robert Martin follows:] 
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AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 

TESTIMONY OF: 

DR. ROBERT MARTIN, PRESIDENT 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN AND ALASKA NATIVE 
CULTURE AND ARTS DEVELOPMENT 


April 8, 2014 


Introduction 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman and Subcommittee members, my name is Robert Martin, 
and I am the President of the Institute of American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
I express gratitude for the opportunity to present this testimony on behalf of my 
institution: for clarification, our official name is the Institute of American Indian and 
Alaska Native Culture and Arts Development (lAIA). lAIA was established in 1962 as 
the only Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding school teaching arts and culture. lAIA is the 
birthplace of contemporary Native art. 

In 1986, lAIA became an independent college chartered by the United States Congress 
to empower creativity in leadership in Native arts and culture. The enabling legislation 
states that Native arts and cultures are Indigenous to the United States and thus must 
be enthusiastically maintained and supported so that they are not lost for future 
generations. lAIA is only one of three schools in the United States chartered directly by 
the Congress. The other two are Gallaudet University and Howard University, located in 
the District of Columbia. 

lAIA’s congressional non-profit charter encourages lAIA to raise funds from private 
sources while authorizing basic, core funding from the Congress. Over the course of 28 
years, lAIA has taken this charge to raise private funds very seriously. In the past five 
fiscal years we have raised approximately $40 million in funds from external sources- 
almost equal to the $42.4 million we have received in federal core funding. It is our 
intention to maintain, if not exceed, that level of external fund raising in the future. 
Recently, lAIA achieved its 50"’ Anniversary Campaign goal of raising $1,000,000 to 
partially fund our new Welcome Center; renovate the vacated space in the 
administration/academic building for painting studios, classrooms and expanding the 
student gallery; and $200,000 for equipping and staffing the Student Health Clinic. The 
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newly established lAIA 501 c3 Foundation also has bolstered funding support from 
individual donors. 


Program and Campus Development 

lAIA has evolved from a high school in the early years to a college offering bachelor’s 
programs in Studio Arts, Cinematic Arts and Technology, Creative Writing, Museum 
Studies and Indigenous Liberal Studies. In 2013, lAIA again expanded its mission to 
offer a Master of Fine Arts in Creative Writing. lAIA currently serves more than 450 
students representing 84 tribes from across Indian country. Our student enrollment has 
more than doubled from the 200 students enrolled in 2007. 

lAIA is unique in that it is accredited by two organizations - the Higher Learning 
Commission of the North Central Association, and by the National Association of 
Schools of Art and Design. We are proud of our dual accreditation and work hard to 
maintain it. 

In addition, lAiA has added more than 75,000 square feet of operating space with four 
new campus buildings constructed since 2009. On March 26’^, we dedicated our new 
Welcome Center, which wilt provide a focal point and an easily identified entrance to 
greet visitors, prospective students, parents, and employee candidates. We now have a 
front door to our beautiful campus. In addition to adequate space for admissions, 
recruitment, marketing and communications. Institutional Advancement, classrooms and 
administrative activities, the Welcome Center features gallery space and a Tech Center 
to help students and staff with ever evolving applications of information technology. 
Funding for the building was provided by the state of New Mexico, the US Department 
of Education Title III program, USDA Rural Development and private donors. 

FY14 Budget 

On behalf of lAIA's faculty, staff and students, I express appreciation to the 
subcommittee for its strong, consistent support for our core funding request throughout 
the Fiscal Year 2014 appropriations process. lAIA’s FY 14 appropriation of $9,369,000 
is almost a $1.3 million increase over the sequestered amount received in FY 13. In 
fact, this is our first funding increase since FY 10. Although the final core funding 
amount did not include the $2 million included Committee appropriations bill for forward 
funding, the $9.4 million funding level will permit us to address critical strategic priorities: 
restore our suspended summer school program; reinstate a counselor position in our 
student support services division; fund three additional faculty positions in our Academic 
Division; continue to fund our new Master of Fine Arts graduate program in Creative 
Writing; fund increased facilities operations and maintenance costs; and fund the first 
employee cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) in salary in more than three years. 


2 
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FY 15 Budget Request 

The President’s FY 2015 budget request for lAIA is $9,469,000 million in federal 
appropriations, a small increase of $100,000 over the amount enacted in FY 14. The 
additional funding will be used to provide an extremely modest COLA increase for 
faculty and staff. 

Fortunately, the President is again requesting $2,000,000 in forward funding that would 
alleviate the uncertainty caused by continuing resolutions and federal government 
shutdowns. The shutdown had a devastating effect on the morale of the faculty, staff 
and students. There were rumors abounding that faculty and staff would be furloughed 
and not receive their paychecks. Students believed that the college would be forced to 
close and they would be sent home. Continuing resolutions bring their own challenges. 
It is difficult to operate a college when the funding level is not known until well into a 
given fiscal year. 

lAIA is one of five tribal colleges (along with Navajo Technical University, United Tribes 
Technical College, Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute and Haskell Indian Nations 
University) that do not receive forward funding. The nation's other tribal colleges have 
received forward funding for the past three years. Fonward funding has helped our 
sister tribal colleges (which are funded under different authorizing legislation from us) by 
providing greater predictability and timeliness in receiving their core funding. For certain, 
forward funding would have the same positive impacts on lAIA. As you know, fonward 
funding is not new funding but is rather an advance of funding for the subsequent year. 


Conclusion 

If lAIA is to continue offering high quality bachelor's and master’s degrees in Native Arts 
& Culture to American Indian and Alaska Native students, it is imperative that lAIA’s FY 
15 funding level is maintained at essentially the FY 14 base funding level with a small 
increase for an employee COLA. Accordingly, I respectfully request that the 
subcommittee act again in Fiscal Year 2015 as you did in FY '14 - support the 
Administration’s request for lAIA core funding in the Independent Agencies title of your 
bill. That request again includes $2 million in forward funding, to place lAIA on equal 
footing with other tribal colleges and help stabilize all aspects of our operations. Again, 
we greatly appreciate your consideration, in view of the many challenges that come with 
a constrained budget allocation. 

This concludes my testimony. I again thank the Chairman and the Committee members 
for the opportunity to speak on behalf of lAIA. I also want to take this opportunity to 
invite you to visit us in Santa Fe to see first-hand our beautiful campus and state-of-the- 
art facilities as well as meet our creative and talented students. I would be pleased to 
respond to any questions that you may have. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Martin. 

Next is Ms. Carrie Billy, President and CEO of the American In- 
dian Higher Education Consortium. You are recognized. 

Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

AMERICAN INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 

WITNESS 


CARRIE BILLY 

Ms. Billy. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am 
Carrie Billy, President and CEO of the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium, which is AIHEC, and I ask that my full 
statement be included in the hearing record. 

Mr. Calvert. Without objection, full testimony will be in the 
record. 

Ms. Billy. On behalf of the Nation’s 37 tribally and federally 
chartered colleges and universities which collectively are AIHEC, 
thank you for this opportunity to speak about American Indian 
tribal higher education. 

First, I want to thank you and the Committee for your past sup- 
port which has enabled tribal colleges to serve more than 88,000 
American Indians and Alaska Natives each year through academic 
and community -based programs at more than 75 sites in 16 states. 
Mr. Chairman, your investment in tribal colleges is yielding a tre- 
mendous return. It is transforming families, communities, tribal 
nations one student at a time. 

Over the course of these hearings, the Committee has heard 
about the challenges facing Indian Country. These challenges are 
real and they are serious but they are not insurmountable and they 
do not define us. Hope defines us. It is in our ability to look back 
and hearing our studies and songs, our history and our language, 
and from that to shape a foundation for a better world on our own 
land. Tribal colleges are the catalyst for transforming this vision 
into reality. Tribal colleges take hope and a pitifully few dollars 
and shape them into opportunity. 

A few weeks ago, I was talking with a young man who had been 
in and out of jail several times. By 18, he dropped out of high 
school. He was drinking, getting involved in gangs and he was a 
father, at least in name. He had tried different things to improve 
his situation — college, the military, short-term employment. None 
of these things worked for him, and the gangs were still calling. 
When his second child was born, he had to make a decision and 
stick with it. He could easily have chosen a life of criminal behav- 
ior, violence, drugs, and eventually, prison. He would have been a 
statistic within our penal system, and without a father, his chil- 
dren might easily have repeated the same pattern, all at tremen- 
dous cost to taxpayers. But he found Lac Courte Oreilles Ojibwa 
Community College and he enrolled. Now he is the tribal college 
student body president. He is planting community gardens 
throughout his reservation, working with high school students, 
helping his children with homework and exceling in college. This 
story is repeated over and over at tribal colleges. 
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Mr. Chairman, our funding requests are modest and they are 
listed in our prepared statement. I will mention just two, one that 
President Martin mentioned. AIHEC is seeking an appropriation of 
$22 million to forward-fund the five tribal colleges that are the only 
schools whose operating funding comes from the Department of In- 
terior that are not forward funded. All other BIE and Interior 
schools are forward funded, and they are able to plan multiyear 
budgets and begin and end the school year with semidependable 
funding. Eorward funding will not increase the federal budget over 
the long term. It simply allows these vital education programs to 
receive basic operation funding on time, which, as Dr. Martin said, 
is critically important when the Congress continues to operate on 
continuing resolutions. Please help us with this modest request. I 
believe that if CBO scored it over 10 years, it would probably have 
zero impact. 

What will you get for that investment? I can guarantee a rate of 
return of at least 14.3 percent. I can guarantee you hundreds of 
more stories like the story I just told about that student. According 
to an independent analysis, the Nation’s community colleges, which 
includes tribal colleges, yield a rate of return of $5.80 for every dol- 
lar spent in academic programs alone. This accounts for a third of 
all of our students. Tribal colleges are academic institutions. They 
are producing an American Indian workforce of teachers, agri- 
culture and land management specialists, engineers, computer pro- 
grammers, artists and nurses, but they do so much more. Their 
community centers, public libraries, tribal archives, entrepre- 
neurial and economic development centers, child care centers. They 
run Head Start programs, establish community gardens, build 
wellness centers, conduct regional and reservation-based research 
in critical areas such as invasive species mitigation and Native and 
traditional plant restoration. Tribal colleges, more than any other 
entities in Indian Country, preserve and revitalize Native lan- 
guages. They operate the only GED training and testing facilities 
in many of our communities. They work with the K-12 schools, 
sometimes even putting math teachers in local high schools at the 
college’s expense to improve student outcomes and their chance of 
graduating from college. They offer dual credit programs and they 
do so much more. They do it all with $5,850 per Indian student. 

The only other minority-serving institution funded by the Eed- 
eral Government, Howard University, receives about $30,000 per 
undergraduate student for a total of more than $200 million in an- 
nual operating funding. Tribal colleges receive a quarter of this 
amount. We are not asking for even half the amount that Howard 
receives. We are asking for the Congressionally authorized level of 
$8,000 per Indian student. 

In closing, I will just mention that tribal colleges are growing. In 
fiscal year 2015, the College of Muscogee Nation in Oklahoma will 
be eligible to receive operating funding for the BIE. Over the past 
10 years, six tribal colleges have been added to the Tribal College 
Act, but our funding has not grown. Please help us grow to the au- 
thorized level of $8,000 per Indian student. This request represents 
hope for thousands of American Indians and it is a wise investment 
in success for America. Thank you. 

[The statement of Carrie Billy follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CARRIE L BILLY, PRESIDENT & CEO OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 
Submitted To The U.S. House of Representatives - Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies 
Department of the Interior - Bureau of Indian Education 

April 3, 2014 


I. REQUEST SUMMARY 

On behalf of the nation’s Tribal Colleges and Universities (TCUs), which collectively are the American 
Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC), thank you for this opportunity to present our Fiscal Year 
2015 (FY 2015) appropriations recommendations for the 30 colleges funded under various tifies of the 
Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities Assistance Act (Tribal College Act); the Bureau of Indian 
Education postsecondary institutions; and the Institute of American Indian Arts. The Bureau of Indian 
Education administers these programs, save for the Institute of American Indian Arts, which is 
congressionally chartered and funded directly through the Department of the Interior. 

In FY 2015, TCUs seek $78,8 million for institutional operations, an endowment building program, and 
technical assistance under the Tribally Controlled Colleges and Universities Assistance Act of 1978 or 
Tribal College Act; of which, $78.1 million for Titles I & II grants (28 TCUs); $109,000 for Title III 
(endowment grants), and $600,000 for increasingly needed fechnical assistance. TCUs are founded and 
chartered by our respective American Indian tribes, which hold a special legal relationship with the federal 
government, actualized by more than 400 treaties, several Supreme Court decisions, prior Congressional 
action, and the ceding of more than one billion acres of land to the federal government. Despite the trust 
responsibility and treaty obligations, the TCUs’ primary source of basic operating funds has never been 
adequafely funded. Further, our member institutions - already operating on shoestring budgets - now are 
suffering the awful impact of sequestration. Should sequestration resume in FY 2016, along with across the 
across the board cuts that have become part of the regular order, the tribal colleges will suffer even greater 
annual reductions to this already underfunded program. Regrettably, the more than 30-year federal 
investment in this program, which has proven to be a cost-effective, efficient, and transformative, may be 
lost as some of tribal colleges could be forced to close their doors. They simply cannot continue to operate 
on the austere budgets they receive. After 34 years, our FY 2015 request seeks to achieve 85 percent of 
the authorized funding level for institutional operating grants, which is based on a per Indian student 
allocation; and to retain $600,000 to provide critically needed ever changing technical assistance. 

AlHEC's membership also includes tribally controlled postsecondary career and technical institutions, a 
portion of whose institutional operations funding is authorized under Title V of the T ribal College Act. 

AIHEC requests $9,372,000 for this program. For the institute of American Indian Arts, AIHEC supports 
the President's budget request of $1 1 ,469,000, of which $2,000,000 is to begin to forward fund the college. 
Haskell Indian Nations University and Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute are the two Bureau of 
Indian Educafion’s two postsecondary institutions. AIHEC supports the highest possible funding level for 
these valuable institutions. 

Lastly, AIHEC seeks a one-time appropriation of $22 million needed fo forward fund fhe operafions granfs 
of the remaining TCUs that are not so funded. Five TCUs are the ONLY schools whose operations funding 
come from the Department of the Interior that are NOT forwarded funded. Ail ofher BIE/Interior schools are 
forward funded and are able fo plan multi-year budgets and to start (and end) the school year with 
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dependable funding. Forward funding does NOT increase the federal budget over the long-run. It simply 
allows vital education programs to receive basic operating funds before each school year begins, which is 
critically important when the federal government is funded under continuing resolutions, 

II, TCU SHOESTRING BUDGETS: "Doing So Much with So Little" 

Tribal Colleges and Universities are an essential component of American Indian/Alaska Native (Ai/AN) 
education. Currently, 37 TCUs operate more than 75 campuses and sites in 16 states, within whose 
geographic boundaries 80 percent of all American Indian reservations and federal Indian trust land lie. They 
serve students from well over 250 federally recognized tribes, 80 percent of whom receive federal financial 
aid. In total, the TCUs annually serve about 88,000 Als/ANs through a wide variety of academic and 
community-based programs, TCUs are public institutions accredited by independent, regional accreditation 
agencies and like all U,S, institutions of higher education must periodically undergo stringent performance 
reviews to retain their accreditation status. Each TCU is committed to improving the lives of its students 
through higher education and to moving American Indians toward self-sufficiency. To do this, TCUs must 
fulfill additional roles within their respective reservation communities functioning as community centers, 
libraries, tribal archives, career and business centers, economic development centers, public meeting 
places, and child and elder care centers. 

The federal government, despite its direct trust responsibility and treaty obligations, has never fully funded 
the TCUs’ institutional operating budgets, authorized under the Tribaily Controlled Colleges and 
Universities Assistance Act of 1978. In fact, TCU operating funding is far below the level received by other 
institutions of higher education. The Administration requests and Congress appropriates approximately 
$200 million annually towards the institutional operations of Howard University (exclusive of its medical 
school), the only other Minority Serving Institution (MSI) that receives institutional operations funding from 
the federal government. Howard University's current federal operating support exceeds $22,000/student , 
because this is the level of need as determined by the U.S. government. In contrast, most TCUs receive 
$5.850/lndian Student (ISO under the Tribal College Act, only about 73 percent of the authorized level. 
TCUs have proven that they need and have earned an investment equal to - at the very least ~ the 
Congressionally authorized level of $8, 000/Indian student. Please understand that we are by no means 
suggesting that our sister MSI, Howard University does not need or deserve the funding it receives, only 
that the TCUs also need and deserve adequate institutional operations funding; however, TCU operating 
budgets remain grossly underfunded. 

TCU budgets are at a further disadvantage because the colleges receive funding for only about 80 percent 
of their students. Almost every other U.S. institution of higher education receives institutional operations 
funding based on its entire student body. However, it is important to note that although approximately 20 
percent of the TCUs' collective enrollments are non-Indian students living in the local community, 
TCUs only receive federal funding based on Indian students, defined as a member of a federally 
recognized tribe or a biological child of an enrolled tribal member. While many TCUs do seek funding from 
their respective state legislatures for their non-Indian state-residents students (sometimes referred to as 
“non-beneficiary” students) successes have been at best inconsistent. Yet, if a TCU's non-beneficiary 
students attended any other public institution in the state, the state would provide the college with ongoing 
funding toward its day-to-day operations. Given their locations, often hundreds of miles from another 
postsecondary institution, TCUs remain open to all students, Indian and non-Indian, believing that 
education in general, and postsecondary education in particular is the catalyst for a better economic future 
for their regions. 
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III. FURTHER JUSTIFICATIONS & FACTS 

a) TCUs provide access to valuable postsecondary education opportunities. Tribal Colleges and 
Universities provide access to higher education for American Indians and others living in some of the 
nation's most mral and economically depressed areas. In fact, seven of the nation’s 10 poorest 
counties are home to a TCU. The American Community Survey/ U.S. Census Bureau repoded the 
annual per capita income of the U.S. population as $27,100. However, the annual per capita income of 
AI/ANs is reported to be $1 3,300, or less than half that of the general population. TCUs offer their 
students a high level of support and guidance to bolster their chances of achieving academic success, 
in addition to serving their student populations, these tribal institutions offer a variety of much needed 
community outreach programs. 

b) TCUs are producing an American Indian workforce that includes highly trained American Indian 
teachers, tribal government leaders, nurses, engineers, computer programmers, and other 
much-needed professionals. By teaching the job skills most in demand on their reservations, TCUs 
are laying a solid foundation for tribal economic growth, with benefits for surrounding communities and 
the nation as a whole. In contrast to the high rates of unemployment on many reservations, graduates 
of TCUs are employed in “high demand” occupational areas such as Head Start teachers, elementary 
and secondary school teachers, agriculture and land management specialists, and nurses/heaith care 
providers. Just as important, the vast majority of tribal college graduates remains in their tribal 
communities, applying their newly acquired skills and knowledge where they are most needed. 

c) Growing number of TCUs - Compounding existing funding disparities is the fact that although the 
numbers of TCUs and students enrolled in them have dramatically increased since they were first 
funded in 1981, appropriations have increased at a disproportionately low rate. Since 1981, the 
number of tribal colleges has more than quadrupled and continues to grow; the number of Indian 
students enrolled has risen over 355 percent. In the past 10 years, six additional TCUs have become 
accredited and eligible for funding under Title I of the Tribal College Act, and there are several more 
colleges currently in the pipeline. TCUs are in many ways victims of their own successes. The growing 
number of tribally chartered colleges and universities and increasing enrollments have forced TCUs to 
slice an already inadequate annual funding pie into even smaller pieces. 

d) Local Tax and Revenue Bases - TCUs cannot rely on a local tax base for revenue. Although tribes 
have the sovereign authority to tax, high reservation poverty rates, the trust status of reservation lands, 
and the lack of strong reservation economies hinder the creation of a reservation tax base. As noted 
earlier, on Indian reservations that are home to TCUs, the unemployment rate can well exceed 70 
percent. By contrast, the national unemployment rate is currently 6.7 percent, 

e) Gaming and the TCUs - Although several of the reservations served by TCUs do have gaming 
operations, these are not the mega-casinos tocated in proximity to urban outlets and featured in the 
broad-based media. Only a handful of TCUs receive regular income from the chartering tribe’s gaming 
revenue, and the amounts received can vary greatly from year to year. Most reservation casinos are 
small businesses that use their gaming revenue to improve the local standard of living and pofentially 
diversify info other, more sustainable areas of economic development. In the interim, where relevant. 
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local TCUs offer courses in casino management and hospitality services to formally train tribal 
members to work in their local tribally run casinos. 

Some form of gaming is legalized in 48 states, but the federal government has not used the revenues 
generated from state gaming as a justification to decrease federal funding to other public colleges or 
universities. Some have suggested that those tribes that operate the few enormously successful and 
widely publicized casinos should be financing higher education for all American Indians. And yet, no 
state is expected to share its gaming revenue with a non-gaming state. 

V. APPROPRIATIONS REQUEST FOR FY 2015 

As noted earlier, it has been over three decades since the Tribal College Act was first funded, and the 
TCUs have yet to receive the Congressionally authorized per Indian student funding level. Full funding for 
the TCUs’ institutional operating grants ($8,000 per Indian student) tor FY 2015 would require an increase 
of approximately $24 million over the FY 2014 appropriated level. However, we recognize the budget 
constraints the nation is currently facing and consequently, we are not requesting that level of increase in 
FY 2015. Rather, our goal is to achieve 85 percent of the authorized funding level, determined by the per 
Indian student allocation. This requires a modest increase of $9 million over FY 2014. Details of the 
request are outlined in the Request Summary above. 


VI. CONCLUSION 

AIHEC Member institutions/Tribal Colleges and Universities provide quality higher education to many 
thousands of American Indians and other reservation residents who might otherwise not have access to 
such opportunities. The modest federal investment that has been made in TCUs has paid great dividends 
in terms of employment, education, and economic development. Continuation of this investment makes 
sound morai and fiscal sense. 

We greatly appreciate your past and continued support of the nation’s T ribai Colleges and Universities and 
your serious consideration of our FY 2015 appropriations requests. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentlelady for her testimony. We hope 
that the era of Continuing Resolutions is over and we are back to 
regular order. 

With that, we recognize Bambi Kraus. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRIBAL HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION OFFICERS 

WITNESS 


D. BAMBI KRAUS 

Ms. Kraus. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee. Thank you for your time. 

This is the third year that the National Association of THPOs 
has appeared before your Committee, and from my point of view, 
it is probably one of the more interesting committees because this 
really is reality for Indian Country. It is actually what is going on, 
and thank you for your time. 

I want to make one quick note that I actually served on the 
Board of lAI that actually brought on Dr. Martin to head the insti- 
tution, and he has done an exceptional job to create both a func- 
tional and a beautiful campus in Santa Fe, so I just wanted to 
make my support known. 

We are actually talking about a small amount of money that will 
make a huge difference in Indian Country for cultural perpetua- 
tion, and in particular, I am referencing three federal programs 
that already exist and asking for the creation of another. The first 
federal program is the Historic Preservation Fund that is funded 
and administered by the National Park Service. We are actually re- 
questing more money than the President requested because the 
funds are not keeping pace with the need in Indian Country. The 
number of tribes has gone up again by 10 in terms of participating 
in the program so the Park Service is stating that there will be 151 
tribes participating in the THPO program in fiscal year 2015. So 
that is a huge step from where we started in the fiscal year 1996 
when there were only 12, so it has gone from 12 to 151, and we 
expect the program to keep growing and so we are asking that the 
funds keep pace with the interest of the tribes, and we consider it 
a success to have so many tribes participating in the program. 

Also funded out of the Historic Preservation Fund are the state 
historic preservation officers. We are seeking $50 million in support 
of their request. I think you will hear from them next week. And 
then also $5 million for a new program called Underrepresented 
Communities in the National Register program, and that is a new 
program, and I believe that most people in Indian Country would 
feel like they have an underrepresented community. We hope that 
this year will be the year the tribes can get money directly rather 
than going through the states as what is currently the process for 
fiscal year 2014. 

Moving on to the second national program that already exists, 
also administered by the Park Service, is the Native American 
Graves Protection and Repatriation Act. That is called NAGPRA, 
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and it has been around for over 20 years, and it has had some 
measure of success but there is still a lot of work remaining to be 
done. Unfortunately, the funds have been cut by 25 percent over 
the past 2 years. I have no clear understanding of why there has 
been a cut but the need has not decreased. Rather, the Park Serv- 
ice has apparently not requested the level that was historic amount 
of $2.3 million and so I believe that they are asking for $1.75 mil- 
lion in 2015, and we request that the amount go back to the $2.31 
million. 

The other program that already exists is the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and perhaps we are the only group that is asking for sup- 
port for the Smithsonian’s repatriation work. They have quite a few 
Native American human remains in their possession and sacred ob- 
jects, and so we are asking for more money for them to be able to 
do their work. 

The creation of a new program is within the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. They currently do not have any kind of mechanism that al- 
lows them to have clear authority for cultural resource work, even 
though they have the same mandates to comply with federal laws 
such as NEPA and the National Historic Preservation Act. 

I think with my last minute and 24 seconds, I want to just say 
that this is probably one of the more interesting aspects of working 
in Indian Country. The Historic Preservation Act, for example, has 
brought the tribes in contact with the railroads, the historic rail- 
roads, on positive train control, and we are in the midst of final- 
izing a process that will streamline it so that the tribes and the 
railroads can comply with the Historic Preservation Act in order to 
implement positive train control, and I think that without 20 years 
of experience with the tribes, we would not have been able to re- 
spond to this, and I just wanted to make sure that you understand 
the tribes are stepping forward, they are getting ready to hire staff 
in order to make the process go as smoothly as possible. 

And the other aspect that you hear about, you do not understand 
how the tribes have a role in it, is that a year ago when I testified, 
I mentioned that the country of France was about to auction off 
many, many sacred ceremonial objects, and that auction went for- 
ward. We were all unable to stop it. This year, another unusual sit- 
uation is that the FBI has discovered a private collection, and pre- 
liminary information is that there are probably over 100 Native 
American skeletal remains in his possession. So I have been asked 
to try to help get Indian Country to see if we can get people to 
start identifying some of these Native American ancestors and sa- 
cred items. 

So I just wanted to give you an idea of the type of work we do, 
and it is not easy work. It is definitely not easy work, and I have 
to applaud anyone who steps forward to help protect their culture. 

So thank you very much for your time. 

[The statement of D. Bambi Kraus follows:] 
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NATHPO 

National Association of Tribal Historic Preservation Officers 

P.O. Box 19189 • Washington, D.C. 20036-9189 • Phone: (202) 628-8476 • Fax: (202) 628-2241 • www.nathpo.org 
Contact: D. Bambi Kraus, NATHPO President Hearing Date: Aprils, 2014 

TRIBAL CULTURAL PRESERVATION NEEDS IN FY2015 

Testimony to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Interior, Environment and Related Agencies Budget, Fiscal Year 201 S 

The National Association of Tribal Historic Preservation Officers (NATHPO) submits testimony 
to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies on 
the Fiscal Year 2015 budget (suggested dollar amount in parenthesis). 

1. National Park Service . Historic Preservation Fund, Tribal line item ($15 million); State 
Historic Preservation Officers ($50 million); Underrepresented communities ($5 million) 

2. National Park Service . National NAGPRA Program: 

a. Exclusively for NAGPRA Grants ($2,331 million) 

b. Program administration ($1 million for Program/Alternative Use) 

3. Bureau of Indian Affairs - Create line items and support the following divisions; 

a. 12 Regional Offices support for Cultural Resource compliance ($3 million) 

b. Central Office cultural resource efforts throughout the bureau ($200,000) 

0 . NAGPRA compliance work ($765,000) 

d. To fight ARPA crimes on Indian reservations ($200,000) 

4. Smithsonian Institution : For repatriation activities, including Review Committee and 
repatriation office ($1 ,25 million) 


1. National Park Service. Historic Preservation Fund - Tribal line item ($15 millionl 

As of April 3, 2014, there are 151 NPS-recognized THPOs in the country. These Indian tribes 
have assumed the responsibilities of the State Historic Preservation Officers (SHPOs) for their 
respective tribal lands, authorized by the 1992 amendments to the National Historic Preservation 
Act, and have a land base exceeding 30 million acres in 30 states. The Historic Preservation 
Fund (HPF) is the main source of funding to implement the nation’s historic preservation 
programs and its revenues are generated from oil and gas development on the Continental Shelf. 

What are Tribal Historic Preservation Officers? THPOs are federally recognized tribal 
governments that have entered into an agreement with the Department of the Interior to assume 
the federal compliance role of the SHPO, as codified in 36 CFR Part 800. They are actively 
involved with projects to improve Indian schools, roads, health clinics and housing, THPOs are 
also the first responders when a sacred site is threatened, when an ancestral home is 
uncovered, and when Native ancestors are disturbed by development, THPOs are also 
responsible for their tribe’s oral history programs and operating tribal museums and cultural 
centers. They perform many functions and responsibilities in Indian country and are an active 
expression and exercise of tribal sovereignty. For the past 15 years, these programs have 
become increasingly popular and successful with tribal governments. For the first time, they are 
recognized as the authentic representatives of cultures and societies that have been in 
existence for countless generations. 
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THPO Funding, continued 

What is at stake without additional funds for Indian tribes? Without an increase in FY201 5 
for the expected increase in the number of tribes participating in the THPO program, Native 
American cultural properties located on millions of acres of tribal lands are at risk. For the past 
several years, each THPO program has been asked to conduct important federal compliance 
work with fewer financial resources. There are 151 THPOs in FY14 and there are expected to 
be at least 1 56 THPOs in FY15. It is essential that THPO programs be provided with adequate 
funding to meet the increasing needs and demands on their time to comply with federal, state, 
and tribal laws. Funding for THPO programs overall cannot remain static or decrease while the 
number of THPOs participating in the program continues to increase. This chart demonstrates 
the program growth: 


THPO History; Average Grant (left) and Number of THPOs (right) 



Fiscal Year 

Additional Information on THPOs and THPO Success Stories: 

• Even though the tribes are not required to provide a match to the Federal dollars 
received, Indian tribes provide at least a 1:2 match ($1 Federal to $2 tribal support). 

• The Standing Rock Sioux T ribe became aware of a Federal Highway Administration 
project, which led to the protection of Pe Sla, a sacred site that is the heart of the Black 
Hills of South Dakota 

• The Bois Forte Band of Chippewa preserved Farm Point that has a long history in their 
community 

• The Leech Lake Band of Ojibwe helped preserve a family cemetery of over 200 
individuals 

Other Line Items of the Historic Preservation Fund: 

• NATHPO supports $50 million for the State Historic Preservation Officers (SHPOs) 

• NATHPO supports the concept outlined in the new line item of $5 million for grants to 
Underrepresented Communities, as proposed by the Administration, with the 
understanding that Indian tribes are eligible to apply 
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2. National Park Service. National NAGPRA Program 

NAGPRA provides for the disposition of Native American cultural items — human remains, 
funerary objects, sacred objects, and objects of cultural patrimony — removed from Federal or 
tribal lands, or in the possession or control of museums or federal agencies, to lineal 
descendants, Indian tribes, or Native Hawaiian organizations based on descent or cultural or 
geographic affiliation. NAGPRA also prohibits trafficking of Native American cultural items. The 
Secretary of the Interior has established and maintains the NAGPRA Review Committee to 
monitor and review the summary, inventory, and repatriation requirements of the Act. 

NAGPRA Grants Program - NATHPO Recommends for FY2015: 

a. $2.331 million to be used exclusively for NAGPRA Grants to Indian tribes, Native 
Hawaiian organizations, and museums. The maximum amount of funds to be awarded 
in grants to Indian tribes and museums must be a priority, 

b. $1 million , additionally, for NAGPRA program administration, including the publication of 
Federal Register notices, grant administration, civil penalty investigations, and Review 
Committee costs. 

NATHPO is greatly concerned about the 25% cut to the overall federally funded NAGPRA 
grants program in the past three years from a usual amount of $2.3 million to $1.75 million 
brought about by National Park Service internal transfers of funds and requests. 

0 Starting in FY201 1 , the NPS first "cut" the $2.3 million NAGPRA grants program by 
transferring $581,000 to fund NPS "cultural resources/National Register programs" via 
an "internal transfer or other non-policy/program change," and with other NPS 
reductions, only $1,698 million was awarded in actual grants. 

0 In FY2012 the final total line item for NAGPRA grants was $1 .75 million (rather than $2.3 
million) and $1,746 million was awarded in grants. 

o In FY2013 the total appropriated was $1,657 million but the NPS once again internally 
transferred more than $28,000 from grant funds to other administrative uses, thus 
leaving only $1 .628 million actually awarded in grants. 

NATHPO understands that in these difficult fiscal times austerity measures must be considered, 
but reducing grants to Indian tribes and museums severely impairs their ability to comply with 
NAGPRA. NATHPO also requests that steps be taken to ensure that these moneys are 
used exclusively for grants to Indian tribes. Native Hawaiian organizations, and museums and 
not for continued internal transfers for other purposes. 

3. Bureau of Indian Affairs - Create line items and support the following divisions: 

The BIA has federally mandated responsibilities to work with Indian tribes and comply with the 
National Historic Preservation Act (NHPA) and the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
and NAGPRA. Indian tribes have only two sources of reliable - though underfunded - federal 
programs to support their respective efforts to preserve and protect their cultural resources and 
comply with federal law: NAGPRA Grants and THPO funding. There is no line item within the 
BIA budget to support tribal efforts to comply and fully participate in the federal historic 
preservation structure (comply with NHPA, NEPA, and NAGPRA), as well as preserve and 
protect tribal cultures. NATHPO recommends the following for BIA administration: 

Bureau of Indian Affairs - To create line items and support the following divisions: 

a. To support Cultural Resource compliance at the 12 Regional BIA Offices ($250,000 x 12 
regional offices = $3 million) 

b. Central Office cultural resource efforts throughout the bureau ($200,000) 

c. NAGPRA compliance work ($765,000) 

d. To fight ARPA crimes on Indian reservations ($200,000) 
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BIA, continued 


Currently the BIA does not have any budget line items that are devoted to complying with the 
National Historic Preservation Act, the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act 
(NAGPRA), the Archaeological Resources Protection Act (ARPA), and executive orders and 
directives in the cuiturai resource field. Funds are not only needed for the BIA to comply with 
their internal development efforts, such as roads and forestry, but also to conduct project 
reviews of outside development projects, such as oil and gas development that are estimated to 
number over 7,000 per year. 

Because the BIA lacks funds in the cultural resource field, it is unable to comply with the federal 
Executive Order directing federal agencies to inventory the historic properties under their 
control. The BIA estimates that it may take up to $1 million to complete their inventory of over 
6,000 structures that have not yet been evaluated. 

In 201 0, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) released the results of their audit that 
included the BIA, “NAGPRA: After Almost 20 Years, Key Federal Agencies Still Have Not Fully 
Complied with the Act.” This report marked the first time that federal auditors have examined a 
major federal Indian law enacted to facilitate the return of Native American human remains and 
cuiturai objects. In order to comply with the GAO recommendations, the BIA needs to devote 
funds to comply with NAGPRA, but at this time, no line item is dedicated for this function. 

Finally, ARPA crime on Indian reservations continues to be a major problem, as looters and 
traffickers continue to steal valuable cuiturai resources from tribal and federal lands. The BIA 
does not have any special agents or law enforcement forces to combat this uniquely destructive 
crime in indian country. NATHPO urges the creation of a dedicated line item for this important 
function of the BIA. 

4. Smithsonian Institution. National Museum of the American Indian and the National 
IVIuseum of Natural History Repatriation Programs 

In June 201 1 , the GAO released their report, “Smithsonian Institution: Much Work Still Needed 
to Identify and Repatriate Indian Human Remains and Objects.” The GAO stated that the 
Smithsonian’s process to repatriate thousands of Native American human remains and funerary 
objects in its collections is lengthy and resource intensive and it may take several more decades 
to return items to tribes under its current system. NATHPO requests that the Smithsonian 
Institution receive $1 .25 million for its repatriation activities, including operation costs of the 
Review Committee and repatriation office, as originally authorized by the Congress, with the 
requirement that the Smithsonian complies with the GAO recommendations in full. 


Background on the National Association of Tribal Historic Preservation Officers: 

NATHPO is a national not-for-profit membership association of tribal governments that are 
committed to preserving, rejuvenating, and improving the status of tribal cultures and cultural 
practices by supporting Native languages, arts, dances, music, oral traditions, cultural 
properties, tribal museums and cultural centers, and tribal libraries. NATHPO assists tribal 
communities protect their cultural properties, whether they are naturally occurring in the 
landscape or are manmade structures, in addition to members who serve as the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer (THPO) for their respective tribe, our membership includes many other 
tribal government officials who support our mission and goals. NATHPO provides technical 
assistance, training, timely information, original research, and convenes a national conference 
of tribal representatives, preservation experts, and federal agency officials. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

And next, Mr. Lloyd Miller, Legal Counsel, National Tribal Con- 
tract Support Cost Coalition. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

NATIONAL TRIBAL CONTRACT SUPPORT COST 
COALITION 

WITNESS 


LLOYD B. MILLER 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman McCol- 
lum, Congressman Cole. Let me begin by praising your lifetime of 
work, Bambi. You have been a terrific public servant to Indian 
Country. 

I have been working with Indian tribes for over 20 years on 
issues pertaining to contract support costs both in the appropria- 
tions committees and in the authorizing committees but perhaps 
most famously in the courts. We have had two Supreme Court deci- 
sions, countless Court of Appeals decisions, co-counsel in the 
Ramah class action against the BIA. I am counselor in unfortu- 
nately 55 cases against the Indian Health Service including the 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw tribes. Citizen Potawatomi, the Red 
Lake Band, the Riverside Southern Indian Health, California Rural 
Indian Health, Tule River. It goes on and on. It is sad. It is sad 
because this should never have happened. 

But I want to begin by thanking this Committee. This Committee 
took courageous action. It was not easy. The Administration saw an 
anomaly in the first Continuing Resolution. I am sure there was 
pressure on some members of the Committee, and you were up to 
the pressure and you delivered for Indian Country, and you really 
did start a course change under the Indian Self-Determination Act. 
Never in 39 years have these contracts ever been paid in full. If 
Providence were asked to run a federal hospital, they would be 
paid in full. If Acme Construction Company were asked to run a 
federal construction project, they would be paid in full. If a private 
company were asked to run a BIA prison or jail, they would be paid 
in full. But never until you acted this year have tribes been paid 
in full on their contracts. It seems ordinary. It seems natural, the 
Supreme Court said. So thank you for very much for your leader- 
ship. I know it was not easy. 

I have to salute the Administration. In 2015, they have gotten 
with the program. They were not last year but they are this year, 
and we support the Administration’s proposal to continue the full 
funding of these contracts. I have noted in my testimony a couple 
of technical corrections which I think would facilitate this con- 
tracting process. Now that the agencies are at full funding of these 
contracts, and given the dynamic way in which the contracts are 
priced, there is a possibility there could be slight overpayments and 
slight underpayments through the course of the year. Adjustments 
will need to be made as that occurs. It is important when money 
comes back to the agencies it does not go to the Treasury, that it 
remains with the agencies so they can pay those who are slightly 
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underfunded. If it happens late in the year, it is important that the 
agencies can use the money in the next month, even though that 
may be in a new fiscal year. So that would require having either 
some of the money or all of the money be 2-year money, but these 
are technical things to now adjust to the new era. 

We have offered some language to improve transparency. This 
Committee demands an annual shortfall report from the agencies 
showing exactly how they have spent their money on the contracts; 
if anything is due, reporting to you on what is due; if anything has 
been overpaid, reporting to you on what is overpaid. This is a very 
important budgeting tool for you. It is a very important document 
for Indian Country. But oddly, given the trends in other areas, 
transparency in this area has gotten worse in the current Adminis- 
tration. This Committee can make sure that those reports are 
transparent, that they are disclosed to Congress in a timely way, 
and that tribes have an opportunity to comment on them as they 
are being developed. Language along those lines has been included 
in my testimony. 

Finally, I would be remiss if I did not talk about the claims proc- 
ess, and I am happy to answer your questions, Mr. Chairman, 
about this process. In one sense, there is nothing for the Committee 
to do. The claims process works on its own. If a claim is satisfied, 
if it is settled or if there is a judgment, it is paid out of the judg- 
ment fund. It never comes through this Committee. But there is a 
problem, and if I may distribute some charts, I think they will tell 
more than I could possibly tell you about what is going on. 

The first two charts will tell you how many claims have been set- 
tled since the Supreme Court decided the Ramah case in June 
2012. The second chart will tell you how many tribes have claims. 
You can express it either way. A tribe might have one claim or a 
tribe might have 20 claims, so whether you want to look at it from 
the standpoint of tribes or the standpoint of claim years, this re- 
flects our best information to date. The last document for your in- 
formation is the actual claims, the specific tribes and the amounts 
of the settlements. We have worked with other law firms to make 
sure this is as accurate as possible for the Committee. We will con- 
tinue to update this. 

If the Committee would look at the tribes with settled claims 
chart, there is just one thing missing on this chart. This axis does 
not go up to 60. It goes up to 200. There are 200 tribe claims, and 
we have accumulated them so you have 13 tribes piled up here out 
of 200, and that is in almost 2 years. The settled claim years docu- 
ment also is telling. The left axis should go up to 1,600. According 
to the Director’s answers to questions for the record in the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee provided last summer, there were 1,550 
claims at that time filed against the agency. We know of a number 
of claims that have been filed afterwards, so I would guesstimate 
1,600. That is how many have been settled. That is a cumulative 
amount, so the last item is the total number of claims settled, 
about 105 claims. 

We work collaboratively with the agency. The agency has won- 
derful lawyers. They are lovely people. But this is broken. It if 
keeps going like this, we are going to be at it for 10 years, and to 
what good end, I do not know because the settlements end up com- 
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ing pretty much in at where those shortfall reports arrive, which 
is what I mentioned earlier. Those shortfall reports are pretty good 
shortfall reports. If we want to get this thing closed in our lifetimes 
and my lifetime, I would suggest that the Committee include lan- 
guage in Sections 404 or 405 of the bill, which would establish a 
presumption that the shortfall reports you receive, which are cer- 
tified by the agency, are a proper basis for resolving these claims, 
and when they are certified, that is the next best thing to be sworn 
under oath. They are good enough for government work. They are 
good enough to settle historic claims, and I think most tribes would 
be satisfied with a resolution on that basis. Section 405 provides 
technical protection for the agencies from the judgment fund com- 
ing after them, and that is appropriate. We support that. No way 
should their funds be taken. But if that is going to happen, let us 
establish a presumption and get these things wound up. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Lloyd B. Miller follows:] 
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Counsel, National Tribal Contract Support Cost Coalition 

My name is Lloyd Miller and I am a partner in the law firm of Sonosky, Chambers, 
Sachse, Miller and Munson, LLP. I appear here today as counsel to the National Tribal Contract 
Support Cost Coalition. The Coalition is comprised of 20 Tribes and tribal organizations 
situated in 1 1 States. Collectively, they operate contracts to administer $400 million in IHS and 
BIA programs and services on behalf of over 250 Native American Tribes.' The NTCSC 
Coalition was created to assure that the federal government honors the United States’ contractual 
obligation to add full contract support cost funding to every contract and compact awarded under 
the Indian Self-Determination Act. I also litigated the Supreme Court Cherokee md Arctic Slope 
cases, and co-litigated the Ramah case, all of which held that IHS and BIA contracts with Indian 
Tribes are true, binding contracts which must be paid in full no less than any other government 
contract. 

Every year I recall for this Committee that no single enactment has had a more profound 
impact on tribal communities than has the Indian Self-Determination Act. In just three decades 
Tribes and inter-tribal organizations have taken control of vast portions of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Indian Health Service, including services previously provided by the federal 
government in the areas of health care, education, law enforcement and land and natural resource 
protection. Today, not a single Tribe in the United States is without at least one self- 
determination contract with the IHS or the BIA, and collectively the Tribes administer 
approximately $2.8 billion in essential federal government functions, employing an estimated 
35,000 people. Under all of these contracts, the Tribes must cover contract support costs — 
essentially overhead — to responsibly manage their programs. They have to make payroll. They 
have to manage their finances and their information technology systems. They have to buy 
insurance. They have to procure goods and services. All of the same things the government has 
to do, the Tribes have to do — and even more, including costly annual audits. Full payment of 
contract support costs is thus essential to carry out the contracted programs, from law 
enforcement to range management to full on hospital operations. 

Three years ago this Committee explained its views on contract support costs: 


The NTCSCC is comprised of the: Alaska Native Tribal Healtli Consortium (AK), Arctic Slope Native 
Association (AK), Central Council of the Tlingit & Haida Indian Tribes (AK), Cherokee Nation (OK), Chippewa 
Cree Tribe of the Rocky Boy’s Reservation (MT), Choctaw Nation (OK), Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
(MT), Copper River Native Association (AK), Forest County Potawatomi Community (WI), Kodiak Area Native 
Association (AK), Little River Band of Ottawa Indians (MI), Pueblo of Zuni (NM), Riverside-San Bernardino 
County Indian Health (CA), Shoshone Bannock Tribes (ID), Shoshone-Paiute Tribes (ID, NV), SouthEast Alaska 
Regional Health Consortium (AK), Spirit Lake Tribe (ND), Tanana Chiefs Conference (AK), Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Health Corporation (AK), and the Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board (43 Tribes in ID, WA, OR). 
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The Committee believes that both the Bureau [of Indian Affairs] and the Indian 
Health Service should pay all contract support costs for which it has contractually 
agreed and directs the Service to include the full cost of the contract support 
obligations in its fiscal year 2013 budget submission. 

H.R. Rep. No. 1 12-151, at 98 (2011). See also id. at 42 (addressing the BIA). The Committee 
was remarkably prescient in its assessment of the government’s liability: the very next year the 
Supreme Court ruled that “[c]onsistent with longstanding principles of Government contracting 
law, we hold that the Government must pay each tribe's contract support costs in full.” Salazar 
V. Ramah Navajo Chapter, 132 S. Ct. 2181, 2186 (2012). The Supreme Court emphasized that 
“the Government's obligation to pay contract support costs should be treated as an ordinary 
contract promise.” Id. at 2188. Two months later the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal 
Circuit applied the Ramah ruling to the Indian Health Service, concluding that “[t]he Secretary 
[was] obligated to pay all of ASNA’s contract support costs for fiscal years 1999 and 2000.” 
Arctic Slope Native Ass’n, Ltd. v. Sebelius, No. 2010-1013, Order at 6, 2012 WL 3599217 (Fed. 
Cir. Aug. 22, 2012), In short, it is now beyond any debate that the payment of contract support 
costs is a binding contractual obligation owed to all Tribes that operate BIA and IHS contracts. 

Initially, the Administration did not embrace the rule of law. Instead, it asked Congress 
to change it. It came here and asked this Committee to adopt a new regime in which the 
Committee would adopt hundreds of line-items created by the agencies for the Tribes (though 
without any public input from the Tribes), effectively converting these enforceable “contracts” 
into little more than discretionary grants. 

But the reaction across Indian Country was fierce, as was the reaction in both Houses of 
Congress, and the Administration’s proposal was rejected. Instead, the Committee returned the 
appropriations structure to what it had been for many, many years, and to an appropriations 
structure that is typical in other government contract settings: the Committee eliminated all 
earmarking caps on the payment of the agencies’ contracts, and it directed the BIA and the IHS 
simply to actually oav in full the contracts they award.^ 

On behalf of the over 250 Tribes that are served by the Coalition’s members, we salute 
this Committee for its leadership and courage. The Committee proved to Indian Country that the 
Nation must and will honor its contracts with the Tribes on no less binding terms than its 
contracts with any other government contractor. Thank you for this Committee’s bipartisan and 
steadfast commitment to the Tribes and the rule of law. You have brought to a successful close 
an unfortunate chapter in Indian affairs which persisted for two decades. 

We also salute the Administration for stepping up to its obligations in the FY 2015 
Budget by proposing to fully pay all IHS and BIA contract support cost obligations. The 
National Tribal Contract Support Cost Coalition fully supports the Administration’s proposal, 
and notes the historic, indeed landmark, nature of the Administration’s proposal. 


" The Committee’s FY 2014 final appropriation for the IHS returns the appropriations structure to what it was prior 
to 1998. In 1998 IHS persuaded this Committee to alter the appropriations structure in response to mounting breach 
of contract claims. 
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That said, our Coalition does have a few remaining suggestions to offer the Committee in 
connection with outstanding issues relating to contract support cost funding. 

First, the Coalition supports any technical changes to the appropriations structure that 
would make contract adjustments easier to make. Pricing full contract support cost requirements 
is a formulaic but complicated process. For one thing, it depends upon the program amounts 
being paid to the tribal contractor, and sometimes those amounts are not known until the very 
end of the fiscal year. The IHS’s MSPl and DVPI fiinds, which historically have been 
distributed in August or September each year, are a good example of this issue. (Other formula 
driven, so-called non-recurring, programs are similarly late-fiinded.) For another thing, it 
typically depends upon the tribal contractor’s indirect cost rate, and the rate can and often is 
updated in the course of the contract year. Further, a Tribe and the BIA or IFIS may renegotiate 
the Tribe’s contract support cost requirement during the fiscal year, and that, too, may result in a 
necessary adjustment. 

The agencies are entering into a new era in which they will seek to pay contract support 
costs in full. But the environment is dynamic and changing, and accordingly the risk of both 
underpayments and overpayments will continue, and even increase. This is not a problem, so 
long as the parties have the ability to make corrective adjustments. However, the ability to make 
such adjustments will he hampered if ail agency appropriations must be obligated within or for 
one fiscal year. It will also be hampered if funds returned to the BIA or IHS by a tribal 
contractor are not available for each agency to address corresponding underpayments. 

The ability to make such adjustments would be significantly enhanced if all (or at 
least a portion) of the IHS appropriation were available for two years, as is already the case 
with the BIA appropriation. 

It would also be helpful to confirm that funds returned by a tribal contractor to the 
IHS or the BIA will remain available to the agencies to reobligate for the current or 
subsequent fiscal year. 

Second, accuracy of annual CSC data is imperative, now more than ever. Yet in recent 
years the agencies have consulted with tribal contractors on the content of those reports. 
Acting Director Roubideaux ceased sharing draft CSC data shortly after she was confirmed in 
2009. (First, she cited the embargo on the budget development process, and later switched to 
citing rules about the deliberative process privilege.) Until this year, the BIA continued to share 
draft data with the tribal working group, leading to significant improvements in the accuracy of 
the BIA’s reports. But this year the BIA announced it would no longer do so because of 
concerns about the Trade Secrets Act. This, of course, is nonsense. 

Frankly, there is no excuse for avoiding fiill transparency in the development of data 
about tribal self-determination contracts and compacts — all of which is eventually disclosed to 
Congress anyway. It is disclosure to the Tribes about the Tribes. We therefore respectfully 
urge the Committee to add language to the Appropriations Act’s general provisions 
making clear that none of the foregoing claimed privileges or statutes applies to draft 
shortfall data, and requiring the agencies to share that data on an ongoing basis with each 
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agency’s respective Contract Support Cost Work Group for input and correction where 
indicated. 

Along similar lines, we respectfully urge the Committee to declare that, as of May 15 
of each year, when the shortfall report is due to Congress, the agencies must disclose the 
reports to all contracting and compacting Tribes, regardless of whether the final clearance 
process has been completed within the respective Secretaries’ ofHces, and waiving any 
applicable privilege against such disclosure. Full transparency must be the order of the day if 
the Indian Self-Determination Policy is to succeed. Such language should provide as follows; 
“provided further, that, notwithstanding any other provision of law, as of May 1 5 of each year, 
the information contained in the Report required by subsection 450j-l(c) of Title 25, United 
States Code, shall be considered public and no exemption in section 552(b) of Title 5, United 
States Code, or at common law, shall prevent its disclosure.” 

Third, we respectfully urge the Committee to adopt a general provision stating that 
the contract support cost reports establish a presumption regarding the damage amounts 
that are due in the event of an underpayment. Far too much time and resources have been 
spent over the years arguing about the amounts the government owes on claims for unpaid 
contract support costs. To date, only a small fraction — perhaps 10% — of the 1600 claims 
pending against the IHS as of 2012 have been resolved. This dismal record is entirely reversible 
given ready access to the IMS’s agency-certified contract support cost reports that were long ago 
submitted to Congress. 

Deeming those reports admissible in any proceeding will go a very long way to 
expediting the claims process for the past and will make future adjudication of such claims far 
easier than has historically been the case. After all, it is only natural that when an agency 
certified the accuracy of a report to Congress, that report should be presumed accurate absent 
some mathematical error. If the IHS and the BIA are to receive permanent protection from any 
duty to repay the Judgment Fund for past historic claims (as the Administration requests in 
Sections 405 and 406 of the General provisions) — and we support that protection — then it is 
equally reasonable that the process for resolving those claims be expedited. We suggest that 
Section 406 be amended to add the following language: “Provided further that, in any appeal or 
civil action brought pursuant to subsections 450m-l(a) or (d) of Title 25, United States Code, it 
shall be presumed, in the absence of fraud or mathematical error, that the deficiency amounts 
reported to Congress under subsection 450j-l(c) of Title 25 accurately reflect the minimum 
damages due any tribe or tribal organization filing such appeal or civil action.” 


* ♦ % 

It is a privilege to appear before this Committee once again. On behalf of the over 250 
federally-recognized Tribes represented by the National Tribal Contract Support Cost Coalition, 
I thank the Committee for this opportunity to testify on the FY 2015 Budget. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. 

Dr. Martin, for the past 2 years you have been requesting for- 
ward funding in order to bring the budget in line with the school 
year instead of the fiscal year, and we understand that, and to 
bring the budget in line with other but not all tribal colleges, which 
are already forward funded. As you mentioned, in fiscal year 2014 
we could not deliver on the forward funding, thanks to a Budget 
Committee limitation. Instead, we changed your 1-year funding to 
a 2-year funding. If we cannot deliver on forward funding for fiscal 
year 2015, does the 2-year funding at least help a little bit? 

Mr. Martin. Not exactly because most of that funding we will be 
expending for services such as the summer school program I men- 
tioned, and we have a growing enrollment and campus. You know, 
that is what allowed us to survive during the shutdown was a re- 
serve, so we are interested in doing that, but with accounting and 
our audits, we have to budget and expend those funds in the given 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Calvert. All right. Ms. Billy, can you give us a sense of ap- 
propriations for tribal colleges as compared to other colleges that 
directly receive federal appropriations such as Howard University 
here in this area? 

Ms. Billy. Well, Howard University receives for their under- 
graduate program alone, not their medical school, $200 million a 
year. That is appropriated through the Department of Education, 
or funded through the Department of Education and Labor HHS 
appropriation bill. That works out to about $30,000 per full-time 
undergraduate student. 

Mr. Calvert. And what do you receive? 

Ms. Billy. The tribal colleges, their funding is about $5,850 per 
student, so less than a quarter of the amount that Howard Univer- 
sity receives, and Howard receives that because it is on what used 
to be federal trust land, and the tribal colleges are still on federal 
trust land. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Miller, just for the record also, obviously here 
we understand the judgment fund, but how would the judgment 
fund if in fact the agency decided to settle all these claims out of 
the judgment account, how would that affect our deficit, our budget 
line? How would that affect that, in your judgment? 

Mr. Miller. Well, I think it would affect the federal deficit in- 
finitesimally but it would have some slight impact. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office, however, no doubt has already budgeted for 
the impact of the claims because the Supreme Court at the time 
it was making its decision was informed by the Justice Department 
that the claims could cost about $2 billion. So I think the judgment 
fund is budgeted for the payment of the claims in the Ramah case. 

Mr. Calvert. We have money in the judgment account that is 
always there for various claims to the Federal Government for one 
purpose or another including obviously this instance. So this is not 
anything that — some people would argue that it does not affect the 
deficit because it comes out of the judgment account and that we 
could go ahead and pay these claims and get them dealt with 
quickly. 

Mr. Miller. All money costs money, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. Yes, all money costs money. 
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Mr. Miller. I agree with that. All I would say is that these are 
past obligations that were already performed so it is funds that are 
owed. I would think the American people would recognize that 
services rendered to the United States should be paid. 

Mr. Cole. Around here, all money is not money, you know, be- 
cause we have arcane rules of scoring, and that actually — this is 
one of the few times I have ever seen scoring work to our advan- 
tage instead of our disadvantage. So this is a case, I actually agree 
with the Chairman, where I suspect these compensations could be 
paid out of a preexisting fund simply because that is what it is 
there for and it technically does not add to the deficit under the 
CBO rules for scoring. So very important because it will speed the 
process if it does not score. 

Mr. Calvert. And I think all of us on this Committee want us 
to get this thing resolved and get it behind us as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. Without having to ask, I know what you are talking 
about, and I completely agree with you. The three of us are wholly 
in accordance on a bipartisan basis. I would like to think we are 
bicameral, and more important, I do hope that Mr. Cole is right. 
He is on the Budget Committee and has been there for a while, so 
if that is the way CBO is going to score it, that would be terrific. 
But nice to see you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. It is very nice to see you. 

Mr. Moran. It is nice to see you all. I do not have any questions. 
Thanks. 

Mr. Calvert. I want to take this opportunity to thank Mr. 
Moran. This is going to be his last Indian hearing today, and Mr. 
Moran has been a champion for Native Americans throughout this 
country, and I know will continue to be. So I want to thank him 
personally for all the good he has done both as Chairman and as 
Ranking Member, and we are going to spend the rest of the year 
together. I just wanted to butter you up for the rest of the year and 
let you know how good a guy you are. So I appreciate all you have 
done. 

Mr. Moran. It means a great deal to me. Thank you, Ken, Mr. 
Chairman. It is a pleasure working with you and Tom. 

Mr. Cole. Would it be appropriate to have a round of applause? 

Mr. Moran. Oh, no. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you. Actually, I am not inclined to applaud be- 
cause I am pretty mad that he is leaving, and as the Chairman 
said, he has been absolutely terrific to work with and has been a 
leader on these issues, to say the least. He made a big difference 
in the lives of lots of people that are not his constituents and that 
he has never met but believe me, their lives are a little bit better 
off because of what Jim Moran has done on this Committee, both 
in the majority and in the minority. So a great pleasure to serve 
with you, my friend. 

A couple of things real quickly. Let me start with you, Ms. Billy. 
I am curious. You know, one of the good byproducts of the Cobell 
settlement was the scholarship program, and we got a good report 
out of Interior recently in terms of at least their activity with the 
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National Fund for American Indian Education, that some funds are 
being released. How, if at all, are those funds impacting tribal col- 
leges? Are we seeing as those funds become available more Native 
American students able to use them? 

Ms. Billy. Well, the funds have not become available yet. In fact, 
I think the first payment will be some time — they are actually hop- 
ing to distribute the first round of scholarships for fall fiscal year 
2014, and I think it is about $600,000. Most of that will be for ad- 
ministrative costs, we have been told, so we are not sure how many 
scholarships there will be. A portion will be for Indian graduate 
students and then the rest will be for either tribal college students 
or American Indians at mainstream institutions. The schools have 
to have a 4-year — they have to be for bachelor degree programs or 
for workforce development programs. All the tribal colleges have 
workforce development programs so I imagine students will get 
funding for that. Thirteen have 4-year degree programs and then 
five, including lAIA, have master degree programs. 

Mr. Cole. Well, it would really be helpful as we go forward to 
get your continuing input on whether or not as synergy develops 
between what Congress did in that place but this should be a 
source. Obviously not every tribal student is going to want to go 
to a tribal college, and that is fine. They need to go wherever they 
want to go and wherever they think is best for them, but I particu- 
larly hope that the tribal colleges benefit out of this, and if there 
is some mechanism that helps us in that regard or, frankly, if you 
see too much being eaten up in other costs that are not directly 
student related, I would hope you would bring it to the attention 
of this Committee. 

Ms. Billy. We will definitely do that. Thank you. 

Mr. Cole. And Ms. Kraus, if I could, you talked very much, and 
I could not agree with you more, about some of the programs that 
are needed from a federal standpoint but we also have a lot of 
tribes beginning to do things on their own, which is really heart- 
ening as they get resources. It is amazing. I know my own tribe 
maintains an archaeologist in northern Mississippi. We have the 
same burial issues, by the way, that other people have, and we 
have tried to buy some properties there both to preserve them, and 
frankly, to work with local people sometimes who frankly do not 
understand that what they see is kind of innocent trophy hunting 
really is not, and we have acquired collections and tried to do it in 
a sensitive way both to not set off a stampede and to not punish 
people for something that had become something of a local tradi- 
tion that they did not see anything wrong with but now they are 
beginning to understand and are working with us in a very positive 
way. Can you give us some idea of how many tribes are engaged 
on their own and some idea of the amount of resources that are al- 
ready expending on their own? 

Ms. K^US. Well, in NATHPO’s written testimony, we state that 
most tribes match the federal program support that they get by at 
least two to one because you cannot currently operate a tribal his- 
toric preservation officer program with the funds that are coming 
from the Federal Government. So that is just the tribal historic 
preservation officer program but there are indeed a lot of tribes 
that do not have a THPO program for, you know, different reasons. 
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but they generally — well, I am thinking, for example, Chickasaw is 
doing quite well. But I think that once they understand, though, 
the superior benefits of having a THPO program in terms of effi- 
ciencies to implement the Historic Preservation Act that most do. 
Whether or not they take the money is a different story. But thank 
you for your comments on collecting. Actually, I think that the 
THPO program and just this, you know, growing up of historic 
preservation is bringing to general American public this under- 
standing that collecting Native American skulls is not something 
that they should be doing. 

Mr. Cole. It has been very helpful, and again, I appreciate you 
expanding for the record and for the Committee because again, this 
is money that is very similar to seeing money in a lot of programs 
that we do. You put a little money in and it is amazing what gets 
matched by the tribes, and so it really multiplies well beyond the 
federal dollars. You have to recognize, every time we add a half 
million or a million dollars, the multiplying effect is really tremen- 
dous because I think particularly as tribes are able to meet some 
basic needs, those that are fortunate enough to have done it, they 
have turned to their heritage very quickly. It is something they 
want to preserve. Everything from traditional artifacts and prac- 
tices to languages and again, the investment that the tribes are 
making far, far exceeds anything the Federal Government is doing, 
but this is quite often the trigger that sets that off, so thank you 
for your work. 

And I just want to add, Mr. Martin, I appreciate what you do. 

Mr. Miller, I really appreciate what you have been doing for a 
long time, and while I know you are not and should not be satisfied 
with these numbers, when I look at where we were and I look at 
some of these claims being repaid and how many millions of dollars 
have flowed back to tribes because of your efforts and your coali- 
tion’s effort. I just want to tell you I am very grateful, and I am 
proud of this Committee but somebody had to bring it to the Com- 
mittee’s attention and keep pushing it and then tribes did that 
themselves, and you certainly were a big part of that, so thank you 
very much. Yield back. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Just one last comment, maybe a quick 
question for Ms. Kraus. How many Indian remains are at the 
Smithsonian? Can you approximate that? 

Ms. Kraus. I think they started with 18,000. They are split be- 
tween the National Museum and Natural History and then the 
American Indian. 

Mr. Calvert. Is there any other group of people that have even 
close to that kind of — it seems a little ghoulish to have that, and 
why is our government not moving to repatriate those remains? Is 
there some scientific reason? What is their reasoning behind this? 

Ms. Kraus. Well, for example, the Natural History Museum has 
a very, very, very high standard where you actually have to know 
enough to request a repatriation claim and then they start re- 
searching the actual claim. 

Mr. Calvert. There has to be a better way to do that. 

Ms. Kraus. Well, I would be happy to work with you and try to 
find out. 
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Mr. Calvert. Yes, because that just seems to me that should be 
resolved. 

Mr. Cole. If I may, Mr. Chairman, because I actually sit on the 
Smithsonian board. Actually, most of my focus has been on arti- 
facts, and there is a very robust program to try to partner with 
tribes. In that case, they try to make sure if it is leaving the Smith- 
sonian that it is going back to someplace that has the technical ca- 
pabilities to protect it, and that is a negotiated thing with the 
tribes. I mean, their aim is to get these things back in many cases 
to the tribes, and again, I think they would welcome a dialog in 
this regard because they are trying to do the right thing on this. 
They get a lot of competing attention, but I would be happy to work 
with you on that. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, and I thank this panel, and you are 
excused. We are adjourning and we will reconvene at 1 o’clock. 
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Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Calvert. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

Good afternoon, and welcome to the fourth public witness hear- 
ings, specifically for American Indian and Alaskan Native pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the Interior and Appropriations 
Subcommittee. I especially want to welcome the distinguished trib- 
al elders and leaders that are testifying today and in the audience. 
I can assure you that your voices are heard by this Subcommittee. 
For us to listen through these hearings and not feel compelled to 
do all that we can try and help would unconscionable. 

Just as they were under the Chairmanships of Norm Dicks, Jim 
Moran and Mike Simpson, American Indian and Alaska Native 
programs shall continue to be a priority for this Subcommittee. 

Before we begin, I have a few housekeeping items to share. This 
is important because we are having votes later this afternoon, and 
I want to be able to hear from everybody before we end our testi- 
mony today. We have rules about outside video cameras and audio 
equipment during the hearings. This is to ensure that today’s hear- 
ing is not unfairly reproduced out of context. Official hearing tran- 
scripts will be available at GPO.gov. I will also call each panel of 
witnesses to the table, one panel at a time. Each witness will have 
5 minutes to present his or her oral testimony. Each witness’ full 
testimony will be in the record. So don’t feel pressured to cover ev- 
erything in 5 minutes. We will be using this timer to track the 
progress of each witness. When the light turns yellow, the witness 
will have 1 minute remaining to conclude his or her remarks. 
When the light blinks red, we would ask the witness to stop. And 
I will be using the gavel this afternoon, because if I don’t, not ev- 
erybody is going to be able to testify. So I apologize for that. As 
long as we stay on schedule, we will not likely be interrupted by 
votes. But if we get behind, our last panel might have to wait for 
an hour or more. So that is why I want to try to get this done for 
fairness to them. 

Yesterday a tribal elder expressed his frustration about flying all 
the way out here, only to be able to talk to us for 5 minutes, and 
I want everybody to know that I consider these hearings just a 
start of an ongoing dialogue. I encourage all of you to continue to 
communicate with the Subcommittee throughout the budget proc- 
ess, not just for the 5 minutes we have here today. And many of 
the leaders of the Native tribes I know personally, and trust me, 
they talk to me often. 

You traveled a long way to be here this week. I hope that you 
will seize the opportunity to meet with other Members of Congress 
outside this Subcommittee and the Senate, including those rep- 
resenting where you live now and where your ancestors lived as 
well. Help us explain the trust obligation and show not only dis- 
parities in Indian Country as compared to the U.S. population as 
a whole but what is possible when American Indians are fully em- 
powered to exercise their self-determination rights. 

Mr. Calvert. With that, I thank all of you for being here today, 
and there are all kinds of hearings going on. So members will be 
coming in and out. We will go ahead and start now. 
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First I would like to recognize Mr. Tim, is it Ballew? 

Mr. Ballew. Ballew. 

Mr. Calvert. The second, Chairman of the Lummi Nation. You 
are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

LUMMI NATION 
WITNESS 


TIM BALLEW II 

Mr. Ballew. On hehalf of the Lummi Nation 

Voice. Press your mike on button, please. 

Mr. Ballew. On behalf of the Lummi Nation I would like to 

Voice. Get closer to the 

Mr. Ballew. Closer, even? Okay. I thank the Committee Chair 
and Members for this opportunity to request the Lummi Nation’s 
appropriations request for the upcoming fiscal year. 

Since time immemorial, the ancestors of the Lummi occupied and 
used the vast areas of lands and waters of what is now known as 
the Salish Sea to support a fishing lifestyle as well as residing, 
hunting, gathering and other purposes. The Pacific salmon have 
played a central and enduring role, in Lummis and other local 
tribes’ subsistence, culture, identity and economy. 

In 1855 at the signing of the Point Elliott Treaty in which tens 
of thousands of lands were ceded, among other things, a reserve 
right to take fish at all usual and accustomed stations and grounds 
in common with all citizens of the Washington Territory was nego- 
tiated and also recognized and provided to the Lummi and local 
tribes. 

Fish stocks have plummeted in the past decade. The Lummi Na- 
tion, and in turn. Commerce and NOAA, have declared sockeye fish 
disasters in 1999, 2008 and 2013. And I know it is out of the pur- 
view of this committee, but we do urge Congress to recognize and 
appropriate funding of that $4 million sockeye disaster to restore 
the stocks of the Fraser River sockeye. And although the Lummi 
people did not cause the mass decline of a once-great wild run, we 
continue to make efforts to restore the abundance by operating and 
maintaining two outdated hatcheries built in the ’70s, the Skookum 
and Lummi Bay Hatcheries. 

These hatcheries provide commercial, angler, subsistence and 
ceremonial opportunities to all residents of the Salish Sea and 15 
different user groups outside of the Lummi Nation. Both hatcheries 
have struggled with adequate water sources since their construc- 
tion. The proposed $13.5 million in the BIA Fish and Wildlife 
Parks project and Fish Hatchery program set-aside for 85 hatch- 
eries is insufficient, and we request that the line item is increased 
an additional $5 million to support the fish hatcheries for all tribal 
communities. 

Furthermore, the Washington State Department of Ecology has 
authority under state law to manage the water of Washington 
State and presently, and has been for several years, managing the 
water rights and water that remains in streams in a way that 
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harms the fish that are protected under the Treaty of Point Elliott. 
The BIA Water Resource Department has a key role in protecting 
the water resources that are necessary for the Lummi treaty right 
and our way of life. 

The hulk of Water Resource Department has proposed funding 
that is based on outstanding obligations that the BIA has with 
tribes under existing water right settlements and does not allow 
the BIA to carry out its trust responsibility to protect the water 
rights of all tribes. The Lummi Nation requests that the Depart- 
ment be funded with $5 million to be proactive in addressing water 
rights for not just the Lummis but all of the tribes of the United 
States. 

To keep in line with the Federal Government’s trust responsi- 
bility and upholding its treaty obligations to the Lummi Nation, we 
request $230,000 for the newly constructed Early Learning Child- 
hood Facility, which we run our Head Start program out of, to fur- 
nish and equip and staff two classrooms for BIE preschool funds. 
The Lummi currently invested in the building by fully funding the 
construction and bringing a new facility that would allow for twice 
the amount of students that we were previously teaching, and 
there is still an unmet need for our early learning. 

In closing, I would like to highlight that the Lummi Nation re- 
quest is very similar to previous years, and we have concerns it 
will be the same in the future. We attribute this to the inability 
of the trustee to meet its treaty obligations, and if there is a poten- 
tial breach of trust, people will continue to suffer. If Congress con- 
tinues to defer this fiduciary obligation, the Lummi Nation re- 
quests that, at a minimum, give Indian Country its freedoms back. 
Give us that next generation of policies that will allow us to grow 
our economies, be fully independent and also strengthen our sov- 
ereignty and fully recognize our jurisdiction. One such said policy 
would be the allowance of tribal Nations to collect its own taxes so 
that we can provide more revenues for our tribes and tribal com- 
munities and would allow us to backfill this unmet need. 

[The statement of Tim Ballew II follows:] 
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Testimony of the Honorable Timothy J. Ballew 11, 


Chairman of the Lummi Nation 
Before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Interior, Environment and Related Agencies on the FY 2015 Budgets 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service Programs 

Good Morning and thank you Mr. Chairman and distinguished Committee members for the 
opportunity to share with you the appropriation priorities of the Lummi Nation for the FY 2015 
budgets for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Indian Health Service (IHS), 

Background Information 

We are the Lhaq'temish, “The Lummi People”, We are the original inhabitants of Washington's 
northernmost coast and southern British Columbia and is the third largest Tribe in Washington 
State serving a population of over 5,200. The Lummi Nation is one of the signatories to the Point 
Elliot Treaty of 1855. The Lummi Nation is a fishing Nation and for thousands of years we have 
worked, flourished and celebrated life on the shores and waters of the Salish Sea which is 
referred to as Puget Sound. We have drawn our physical and spiritual sustenance from the 
marine tidelands and waters of the Salish Sea since time immemorial, and we understand the 
challenge of respecting our traditions while making progress in a modern world - to listen to the 
wisdom of our ancestors, to care for our lands and waterways, to educate our children, to provide 
family services and to strengthen our appropriate ties with neighboring communities and 
jurisdictions. 

Lummi Specific Requests - BIA and Bureau of Indian Education (BIEl 

• +$200,000 funding to continue the Lummi Nation’s successful water rights restoration 
and management program and all water litigation expenses. (BIA) 

• +$2.2 million Emergency Funding is needed to improve water supply for Skookum Creek 
and Lummi Bay Salmon Hatcheries (BIA): 

o +$800,000 New Skookum Creek Hatchery intake 
o +$700,000 New Nooksack River Pump Station for Lummi Bay Facilities 

• +$500,000 additional funding for more staff to address ESA impacts on Treaty Fishing 
Right. (BIA) 

• +$540,600 for Lummi Nation Head Start and Childcare Center: for new Head Start 
busses, additional funding for child and adult care food program (CACFP) and for 
childcare expansion funding. (BIE) 

• +1,586,600 million for the Lummi Nation School (LNS): for school teacher retirement, 
teacher and staff professional development. Coast Salish institute for training, vocational 
training for students and for facilities expansions, (BIE) 

Lummi Specific Requests - Indian Health Services 

• +$20,000,000 million to allow for Indian Health Service & Department of Health and 
Human Services to provide minimal funding to the Lummi Nation under the preventive 
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health and to allow for a modem medical facility, staffing, equipment, and to upgrade and 
bring the right cutting-edge public and community health care services. (IHS) 

Lummi Specific Requests Justifications - BIA/BIE 

• +S200,000 - funding to continue the Lummi Nation’s successful water rights 
restoration and management program and water litigation expenses: The Lummi 
Nation has worked collaboratively with state and local govermnents since 1998 to 
resolve conflicts over water allocation in the Nooksack River watershed. These 
collaborative efforts have resulted in the locally funded development of substantial, high 
quality technical work products needed for knowledge based decision making about 
water allocation by all parties. After spending five years attempting to negotiate a 
settlement agreement to resolve the conflict, the Lummi Nation determined that a 
resolution would be more likely if the negotiation occurred within the framework of a 
lawsuit focused on quantifying the Lummi water rights to instream flow. In June 2011 
the Lummi Nation filed a litigation request seeking a declaratory action that (1) 
quantifies the Lummi Nation’s instream flow water rights, (2) establishes a time 
immemorial priority date for this water right, and (3) enjoins the State of Washington 
from taking actions that do not protect the tribal water right. Although the United States 
has appointed a litigation team and hired teehnical experts, a lawsuit has not been filed to 
date. The Congress should direct the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Department of 
Justice to file the requested lawsuit so that this long-standing conflict can be resolved. 
Funding is needed to support tribal technical and legal staff participation in the litigation 
and associated settlement negotiations and to respond to technical support needs of the 
parties. 

• +$800k - New Skookum Creek Hatchery intake: Emergency ftmds are needed to 
replace Skookum Creek Salmon Hatchery; water intake was damaged by deadly land 
slide and continues to be threatened by potential land slides; 2.5 million Coho and 
700,000 spring Chinook are at risk. 

• +$700k - New Nooksack River Pump Station for Lummi Bay Hatchery: Emergency 
funds request needed to move the Nooksack River Pump Station; this station supplies 
water to Lummi Bay salmon Facilities, intake water supply is drying up due to siltation 
and logs jams cutting off the water source; One million Coho, 1 million Fall Chinook 
and 700,00 Chum Salomon are at risk. 

• +$500k - Additional funding to support additional staff to address ESA impacts on 
Treaty Fishing Rights: is needed because our compliance workload has tripled under the 
Endangered Species Act, and has increased our staff needs; for salmon monitoring, 
compliance, research, and habitat restoration. 

• +$540,600 for Lummi Nation Head Start and Childcare Center for the following 
(BIE): Current busses require frequent repair and maintenance and the cost to replace 
and purchase 3 news busses is $96,000 each. Reimbursement for CACFP does not meet 
need to adequately ftind and provide basic food and nutritional services to the students 
and $20,000 is needed. There are two rooms available at the child care center and no 
funds to fiilly operate the rooms with a need for up to five (5) additional staff and start up 
supplies for total of $232,600. 

• +1,586,600 million for the Lummi Nation School (LNS) for the following (BIE); 

$21 5,405 annually for school teacher retirement to match state benefits, as the LNS loses 
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certified staff to state positions on annual basis. $315,000 for teacher and staff 
professional development which LNS budgets $9,000 less per teacher ratio compared to 
the state, $8,000 for Coast Salish institute for training for up to 35 teachers for cultural 
training/curriculum, $48,200 for vocational training for up to 20 students and $1 million 
for facilities expansions — physical activity and weight training facility. 

Lummi Specific Requests Justiflcations - IHS 

• +$20 million to allow for Indian Health Service & Department of Health and 
Human Services to provide minimal funding: to the Lummi Nation under preventive 
health and to allow for a modem medical facility, staffing, equipment, and to upgrade 
and bring the right cutting-edge public and community health care services. 

o $1.5 million to help our people to live longer and more healthy lives by reducing 
preventable deaths and the burden of ill health associated with dmg use, smoking, 
high blood pressure, obesity, etc., and understanding for preventive care and 
early intervention; 

o $250,000 to reduce the burden of disease and disability in life by focusing on 
preventing and recovering from the conditions with the greatest impact, including 
dementia, anxiety, depression and drug dependency by establishing a gerontology 
and disability department staffed by experts in these fields to assist with resource 
development and intentional fully accessible community health care living; 

o $250,000 to protect the Lummi community from infectious diseases and 
environmental hazards, including the growing problem of infections that resist 
treatment with antibiotics, toxins and substance abuse paraphernalia risks in the 
environment through the establishment of the Lummi Nation Public Health Care 
Authority environmental branch staffed by experienced social stakeholders, 
community and medical providers; 

o $500,000 to support families to give children and young people the best start in 
life, through working with increased outreach health visiting and school nursing, 
family nurse partnerships and prevention based to support troubled families by 
utilizing fiinding to support mobile health, school based health promotion, and 
treatment; 

o $100,000 to improve health in the workplace by encouraging employers to 
support their staff, and those moving into and out of the workforce, and to live 
healthier lives; 

o $17,300,000 million to build and develop a medical facility that can provide a 
comprehensive mix of natural and science based medicine for health screenings, 
treat those with cancer, identify diabetes related health conditions, obesity, heart 
disease, physical therapy and pain clinic, occupational therapy, obstetrics that 
includes a birthing center, day surgery. We are in need of short term in-patient 
behavioral health supports, state of the art X-Ray, MRl and CT scans for early 
detection of chronic internal medical conditions and to provide accurate pathways 
to treatment. 

o $100,000 to develop our own capacity and capability to provide professional, 
scientific and delivery expertise to our people, our partners and other 
stakeholders through becoming established within the tribal health sciences 
communities as a health care services center of excellence and knowledge. 
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Committee Direction to Department of Interior (DOI) Requests 

• Direct the BIA to coordinate with the Department of Justice (DOJ) and Indian Law and 
Order Commission to eliminate competitive grant funding process with DOJ. 

• Direct the DOI and BIA to fiilly fund tribes operating costs for the implementation of the 
Violence Against Women Reauthorization Act of 2013 (VAWA). 

Committee Direction to DOI Requests Justifications 

• Direct the DOI and BIA to coordinate with the Indian Law and Order Commission to 
eliminate competitive grant funding process with DOJ for tribes by enacting legislation. 
The main focus will be to address the issues related to eliminating competitive grant 
funding process with tribes while implementing alternatives to competitive grant fiinding. 
It would allow tribes to be fully funded and/or be funded on an annual basis by accessing 
DOJ tribal grants via P.L. 93-638 contracts, self-governance compacts, P.L. 102-477 
funding agreements and/or appropriate tribal funds at base funding levels/block grants. 

• Full funding and resources are needed to fully implement the Violence Against Women 
Reauthorization Act of 2013 (VAWA). Tribes across Indian Country that have 
sophisticated and credible court systems need to prepare for VAWA provision of tribes' 
inherent power to exercise "special domestic violence criminal jurisdiction" (SDVCJ) 
over certain defendants, regardless of their Indian or non-Indian status, who commit acts 
of domestic violence or dating violence or violate certain protection orders in Indian 
country. Attaining full fiinding will allow tribes to fully benefit from VAWA. 

Regional Requests: The Lummi Nation supports the requests of the Affiliated Tribes of 
Northwest Indians, the Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board and the Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission, that is beneficial to the region and our tribal interests. 

National & Self-Govemance FY 2015 Budget Prioritie.s: In general, all BIA and IHS line 
items should be exempt from any budget rescission and discretionary funding budget reductions, 
so that existing health care services and administrative government functions can be delivered. 

BIA 

• Fully fund CSC that is consistent with the 201 2 Supreme Court decision in the Salazar v, 
Ramah Navajo Chapter case. 

• Increase funding to the Fish Hatchery Maintenance funding from $6.8 million to $15 
million. 

IHS 

• Provide $728.8 million increase to the Indian Health Service over the FY 2014 
President’s proposed budget. 

• Program Services Increases from FY 2014 budget: $20.4 million increase for dental 
health services, $47.9 million increase for mental health services, $31.8 million increase 
for Alcohol and Substance Abuse Programs (ASAP) and $181.2 million increase to 
provide for Purchased/Referred Care (PRC). 


Thank you for this opportunity to provide Lummi Nation appropriations priorities for FY 201 5. 
Hy’shqe. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you very much for your testimony, sir. 

Mr. Ballew. I thank you for the time, and I appreciate your at- 
tention. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Next, Mr. Mel Tonasket. 

Mr. Tonasket. Yeah, that is pretty close. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Confederated Tribes of the Colville Nation 
Reservation. You are recognized, sir, for 5 minutes. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE COLVILLE 
RESERVATION 

WITNESS 


MEL TONAS KE T 

Mr. Tonasket. Thank you, sir, and I would like to thank the 
Chairman for the time today. I hail from the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation over in Washington State, just to lead into what I am 
going to be asking for. 

You know, I was born in 1937 in an old government hospital in 
the middle of the Colville Indian Reservation which is divided by 
three mountain ranges. I don’t have some maps like you are going 
to see from some other presenters, but that old hospital was turned 
into an outpatient clinic in the ’50s, and I eventually came back 
and ran that old facility as an outpatient clinic in the early ’90s. 
Same size, same number of rooms, same — everything was the 
same. We could not change it because it was on the historical list- 
ing. I would like to say that when I was born there that we had 
about 3,200 tribal members. When I came back to run the facility, 
we had almost 7,000 members with the same size facility and the 
same staffing pattern. 

In ’07 we were up to almost 9,000 tribal members in the same 
clinic, same numbers of everything again. So the Tribal Council 
was talked into building another clinic by the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, but there was no staffing package with it. So the tribe built it, 
put in over $3 million, and then we lease it back to the Indian 
Health Service for $1 a year. But it is still the same staffing pack- 
age. We have also built another clinic over on the east side of the 
reservation that is all tribal. 

The reason that I come here today is to remind you that when 
Congress authorized the Indian Healthcare Improvement Act in 
2010, it included Section 301(f) which requires IHS to consult with 
Indian tribes and tribal organizations in developing innovative ap- 
proaches to address all or a part of the total unmet need of con- 
struction of health facilities. That brought about an Area Distribu- 
tion Fund, ADF, which is supposed to help us. This Section 301(f) 
was supported by more than 500 tribes throughout the United 
States, but yet, despite the tribe’s support, IHS has not taken steps 
to implement Section 301(f). 

The Colville Confederated Tribes strongly supports the imple- 
mentation of funding Section 301(f) as a path forward for facility 
construction needs, and we are looking at requesting about $15 
million to fund that section. I would also like to add that the 
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Colville Tribes would like to support at least a $10 million increase 
for police officers’ salaries. On the Colville Indian Reservation, we 
are about 1.4 million acres of land as I said, divided by three 
mountain ranges. And there are times when we only have one po- 
lice officer to cover half of that reservation, and in the wintertime 
that is really almost impossible. So we are in critical need. We 
have trained, we have sent our officers to academies. We get them 
trained, and then because of the salary ranges, we get outbid and 
they go to some county or somewhere else so we lose them. So it 
is really important for us that we can handle at least $1.67 million 
to increase our officers’ salaries. 

And with that, I would just like to thank you for your time, and 
I hope that was short enough. 

[The statement of Mel Tonasket follows:] 
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The Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation 



Prepared Statement of the Honorable Mel Tonasket, Council Member 
Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Public Witness Hearing — ^Native Americans 

April 8,2014 

Good morning Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the Subcommittee. 
On behalf of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation (“Colville Tribes” or the 
“CCT”), I thank you for this opportunity to provide testimony today, I am here today to discuss 
the challenges that the Colville Tribes and other Indian tribes face in getting needed health care 
facilities constructed under the existing programs administered through the Indian Health Service 
(“IHS”). These issues are of great importance to the CCT and to other Indian tribes in other IHS 
areas where IHS facility construction dollars have not traditionally been available. 

The CCT recommends that the Subcommittee Hi provide an additional SI 5 million in the Health 
Care Facilities Construction Account for IHS to implement the Area Distribution Fund 
construction program: and ( 2 ) provide at least a .SI 0 million increase to the Criminal 
Investigations and Police Services account to allow for deployment of more police officers in 
Indian country. 


BACKGROUND ON THE COLVILLE TRIBES 

Although now considered a single Indian tribe, the Confederated Tribes of the Colville 
Reservation is, as the name states, a confederation of twelve smaller aboriginal tribes and bands 
from all across eastern Washington State. The Colville Reservation encompasses approximately 
1 ,4 million acres and is located in north central Washington State. The CCT has nearly 9,500 
enrolled members, making it one of the largest Indian tribes in the Pacific Northwest. About half 
of our tribal members live on or near the Colville Reservation. 

THE AREA DISTRIBUTION FUND WOULD PROVIDE FLEXIBILITY IN HEALTH 
FACILITY CONSTRUCTION 

When Congress reauthorized the Indian Health Care Improvement Act in 2010, it included a new 
Section 301(f) that requires IHS to consult with Indian tribes and tribal organizations in 
developing innovative approaches to address all or part of the total unmet need for construction 
of health facilities. That section also provides that IHS may consider establishing an Area 
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Distribution fund (“ADF”) in which a portion of health facility construction funding could be 
devoted to IHS service areas. 

The Facilities Appropriations Advisory Board, a joint federal-Tribal advisory committee, 
developed the ADF concept as a compromise to allow existing projects to be grandfathered in to 
the health facilities priority list, while at the same time allowing a method for new proposals to 
be considered and funded. The ADF is intended to allow each IHS area to improve, expand, or 
replace existing health care facilities. The Agency could extend the benefits of appropriated 
funds to a significantly larger number of tribes and communities throughout Indian Counb'y than 
would be possible by relying solely on ftmding for line-item projects. 

Section 301(f) was supported by more than 500 Indian tribes represented in seven of the 12 IHS 
areas, including Alaska, Bemidji, California, Nashville, Oklahoma, Phoenix (Nevada tribes), and 
Portland. Most recently, the National Tribal Budget Fonnulation Workgroup unanimously 
recommended $30 million in FY 2015 to implement Section 301(f), including $15 million for the 
ADF. That Workgroup’s recommendations are based on consensus. Despite the tribes’ support, 
IHS has not taken steps to implement Section 301(f). 

The CCT tried unsuccessfiilly in the 1980s and early 1990s to construct a new health facility 
through the IFIS priority list system. The CCT was told that at one point, it ranked near the top 
of the priority list but for reasons unknown to the CCT it was never included in the final list. 
Because the CCT’s need for a new facility was so great, it was ultimately forced to utilize a 
variation of the Small Ambulatory Program to replace its 1 930s era clinic in Nespelem, WA. Of 
the $4,693,000 needed to construct the clinic, the CCT provided $3,324,000 and IHS provided 
$1,369,000, with no staffing package. Although the Nespelem clinic was completed in 2007, the 
CCT has a severe staffing shortage, despite the eosts that the CCT paid to construet the facility. 

The CCT remains in need of a permanent clinic in Omak, the largest population center on the 
Colville Reservation, The CCT strongly supports implementation and fonding of Section 301(f) 
as a path forward for its facility construction needs. Other tribes nationally are in similar 
circumstances. 

The FY 2015 request does not contain any funding to implement the ADF. The CCT requests 
that the Subcommittee fund the ADF at the $15 million level in FY 2015 as recommended by the 
Workgroup. 

Suggested Language; 

“Changes to the Request include $15 million for the Indian Health Service to implement 
the Area Distribution Fund under Section 301(0 of the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act.” 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE COLVILLE RESERVATION 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 

There is a constant need for additional funding for the Criminal Investigations and Police 
Services account within the BIA’s budget. This account funds tribal and BIA police officer 
salaries. There are occasions when there is only one or two tribal officers on duty for the entire 
1 .4-miilion-acre Colville Reservation. 

The much heralded passage last year of the Violence Against Women Act reauthorization will 
provide those tribes with sufficient resources, and the ability to prosecute non-Indians for 
domestic violence offenses. But for the majority of tribes, this new authority will mean little if 
there are not enough police officers on the ground in the first place. 

The FY 2015 request includes a modest $1.67 million increase for this account, but the CCT 
hopes that the Subcommittee can provide at least a $10 million increase to help bridge this gap. 

This concludes my testimony. At this time I would be happy to answer any questions that 
members of the Subcommittee may have. 
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Mr. Calvert. Yes, sir. You did very good. Thank you very much. 
I appreciate that. Next, Ms. Gina James, Vice President of the 
Quinault Indian Nation. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

QUINAULT INDIAN NATION 
WITNESS 


GINA JAMES 

Ms. James. Good afternoon. Chairman Calvert, and your staff. 
Thank you for this opportunity to testify. Joining me today is my 
First Councilman, Tyson Johnson, from the Quinault Nation. 

We have a map over here which shows our reservation. 

[Chart] 

Ms. James. Quinault entered into the Treaty of Olympia with the 
United States in 1855 and 1856. Our reservation consists of more 
than 200,000 acres and 26 miles of Pacific Coastline. Quinault’s 
government offices are in Taholah, Washington, which consists of 
two neighborhoods known as the Upper Village and Lower Village. 
More than 70 percent of our members live in the Lower Village 
which is the ancestral homeland of our people. This area is a tsu- 
nami hazard zone. 

We also have a picture of a temporary sea wall of riprap rock. 
It is supposed to protect the Lower Village. As you can see, the sea- 
wall borders the village. Our public services are located in this 
area. 

Two weeks ago, high winds and intense storms caused a breach 
in the sea wall, the last picture on the right. The riprap rock that 
was meant to arm the sea wall disappeared. When the sea wall 
was no longer capable of stopping the ocean from advancing into 
the village, Quinault declared a state of emergency and issued a 
voluntary evacuation order because our people and properties in 
the village were in imminent danger. There is also a picture there 
of flooding in our village. 

The Army Corps of Engineers approved our request for emer- 
gency assistance and responded with reinforcing the sea wall with 
riprap rock. While we appreciate the Corps’ assistance, temporary 
fixes do not work. Only a permanent solution will address the ongo- 
ing natural disasters that increasingly damage homes, facilities, 
utility structures and erode the natural resources in the area. 

Funding from federal and state agencies is too often emergency 
based and do not adequately cover preventative measures to ad- 
dress our increasing hardship, property loss and infrastructure 
damage to our village. Because the Lower Village is no longer safe 
for our people, we are taking steps to relocate above the tsunami 
zone to the Upper Village. 

Our relocation project includes working with the BIA to buy indi- 
vidual allotments in the Upper Village. Our goal is to develop a 
safe neighborhood that provides housing and government services 
to our members. We hope to secure funding through a combination 
of public and private sources. Coastal tribes suffer the most dev- 
astating impacts of natural disasters. The BIA provides modest 
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funding for activities related to ocean and coastal planning. How- 
ever, coastal tribes need more support. 

We urge the Subcommittee to direct the BIA to work with federal 
partners that provide specialty assistance to develop a long-term 
plan. For coastal tribes, that includes mitigation support and as- 
sistance with relocation plans. 

While we take steps to relocate, we are committed to protecting 
our homelands in the lower village. As explained earlier, temporary 
efforts to reinforce our sea wall are failing. We need a new concrete 
sea wall. We request the Subcommittee to urge the BIA to work 
with the Corps and other federal partners to develop the plan to 
fund the construction of a new sea wall to permanently protect our 
homelands. 

In addition, our village is limited to a single highway. In 2007, 
there is the picture of a major storm which downed trees on the 
highway and left our village inaccessible to emergency vehicles for 
days and contributed to the death of an elder. We propose linking 
an unimproved BIA road to a nearby highway so that our villages 
have two access points. We urge the Subcommittee to increase 
funding for the BIA roads maintenance program, to address the 
safety concerns of tribes that have limited access to their commu- 
nities. 

Another priority for us is restoration of the Upper Quinault River 
and productivity of blueback salmon, sockeye. Quinault has in- 
vested $5 in our restoration plan that has the support of several 
federal, state and non-government entities. The BIA invests in 
similar restoration projects throughout Indian Country. We urge 
the Subcommittee to provide $5.79 million over a period of 5 years 
to support our restoration project. 

Finally, because our reservation is densely forested, we are vul- 
nerable to the criminal activities of drug cartels. We invest 
$500,000 annually to pay for drug enforcement and interdiction. 
However, this is not enough. Access to federal drug interdiction 
grant programs is difficult. We urge the Subcommittee to direct the 
BIA to work with federal partners to fund drug interdiction efforts, 
especially for coastal tribes. 

In closing, I want to thank the Subcommittee for this opportunity 
and for your commitment to address the needs of Indian Country. 

[The statement of Gina James follows:] 
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Testimony of Gina James, Vice-President, Quinault Indian Nation 
House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
April 8, 2014 

My name is Gina James, and 1 am Vice-President of the Quinault Indian Nation (“Quinault”)- 
Quinault is located on the Quinault Reservation (“Reservation”) on the Olympic Peninsula, west 
of Seattle, Washington, I represent nearly 3,000 tribal members. I want to thank Chairman Calvert, 
Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Subcommittee for holding this hearing on American 
Indian and Alaskan Native Programs to examine the critical funding needs of Indian Country. 

My testimony focuses on the following priorities: (1) our plan to relocate Quinault people to 
higher, safer grounds due to impacts related to natural disasters; (2) need for reinforcement of a 
seawall to protect our village; (3) need for additional road to access our village; (4) request to 
support our Blueback salmon and Upper Quinault River restoration efforts; and (5) need for 
funding to support drug interdiction efforts. 

U.S. Responsibility to Meet its Treaty and Trust Obligations to the Quinault People 

Through treaties, executive orders, and other agreements, Indian Tribes ceded hundreds of 
millions of acres of our homelands to the Federal government to help build this great Nation. In 
return, the United States made promises to provide for the education, health, and welfare of 
reservation residents. For the Quinault, the promises of the United States were detailed in the 
Treaty of Olympia, which was signed on July 1, 1855, and on January 25, 1856 (II Stat, 971). 
The boundaries of the Quinault Reservation consists of 208,150 acres of beautiful forest lands, 
mountains, rivers and 26 miles of unspoiled Pacific coastline. There are two major villages located 
within the Reservation. The village of Taholah, which is where the Quinault government 
operations are headquartered, is located in the southern portion of the Reservation, Taholali 
consists of two villages known locally as “Upper Village” and “Lower Village.” The village of 
Queets is situated in the northern portion of the Reservation, 

Under our treaty, we have retained our status as a sovereign Nation with inherent rights to govern 
ourselves, our lands, properties and resources. This includes access to our usual and accustomed 
lands and waters, and the right to co-manage the natural resources outside of our Reservation 
border. The United States has legal treaty and trust responsibilities to keep the promises it made 
to the Quinault Indian Nation. Sadly, the U.S. has fallen short of meeting its obligations as 
decreased appropriations, sequestration, inflation and other factors impede our ability to meet the 
growing needs of our people. As a result, Quinault spends $4.4 million annually to supplement 
lapses in Federal funding because the United States has failed to meet its solemn obligations. 

Dire Need to Move the Quinault People to Higher Ground 

“Noskiako’s” is a Quinault phrase that means “the water coming.” The phrase aptly describes the 
Lower Village, which is the ancestral home of the Quinault people and is located along the banks 
of the Quinault River at the mouth of the Pacific Ocean. The area is a tsunami hazard zone. Two 
weeks ago, Quinault declared a state of emergency due to a breach in the seawall that protects the 
Lower Village. Because the seawall was no longer capable of stopping the ocean from advancing 
into our village, Quinault also issued a voluntary evacuation order because the lives of our people 
and our properties were in imminent danger. The high winds and intense storms that caused the 
breach led to destruction of buildings and other properties in the Lower Village. Even though the 
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Corps of Engineers approved our request for emergency assistance, and responded with a 
temporary solution, the fact is that ongoing natural disasters related to climate change, sea level 
rise, tsunami, flooding, storms, and liquefaction continue to be a major problem and the safety of 
our people and natural resources is a constant concern in the Lower Village. Compounding the 
issue of public safety is the lack of auxiliary surface roads for emergency access to and from the 
villages. The villages of Taholah and Queets each have direct access to only one highway. 

The Lower Village is no longer a safe place for the Quinault. We are taking steps to relocate our 
people to higher grounds. In 2013, Quinault received a $700,000 grant from the Administration 
for Native Americans (ANA) to develop a comprehensive master plan to move Quinault people 
from the Reservation’s historic Lower Village that is located below sea level to the Upper Village, 
which is mostly protected from flooding because it is located approximately 120 feet above sea 
level. More than 70% of our tribal members live in the Lower Village. Quinault’s governmental 
offices that administer health and natural resources services are located in the Upper Village, 
where approximately 25% of our tribal members live. 

Relocaiion Project 

The Quinault relocation project has five components: (1) Land Acquisition; (2) Master Planning 
for Upper Village Development and Lower Village Reclamation; (3) Infrastructure Development; 
(4) Engineering and Architectural Planning; and (5) Workforce Development and Construction. 
Completion of the project is estimated at 10 years. We hope to secure funding for the relocation 
project through a combination of public and private sources. 

The first phase of the plan is the acquisition of 5 parcels of land that total 246 acres of fractionated 
interests in individual land allotments in the Upper Village. The area is mostly undeveloped and 
will require infrastructure development. The Quinault Indian Nation will work cooperatively with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) to buy the individual allotments to be taken into tribal trust for 
uses that will benefit the entire community. Due to the higlily fractionated land on the 
Reservation, we estimate this process alone will take up to 18 months per parcel because of BIA 
requirements such as surveys, appraisals and notice to land owners that need to be completed. 
Phases one and two of the project will occur concurrently. 

When completed, the community will fulfill Quinault’s goal of promoting the health, safety and 
well being of our people. We plan to build sustainable and affordable housing for our members. 
We envision the development of green infrastructure for roadways to foster pedestrian and 
hicycle-friendly environments, transit access, water systems and utilities design. Our construction 
plans for the area include an emergency operation center, and a mixed-use community facility to 
accommodate early education, daycare and workforce training programs. In addition, the project 
will create jobs on our Reservation, which has an unemployment rate of 19.5%. We will provide 
the training and certification necessary to provide Quinault members the skills to assist in the 
relocation development of the Upper Village. 

Coastal Tribes are among the most vulnerable populations to suffer the devastating impacts of 
natural disasters. Funding from both State and Federal agencies are too often emergency based and 
do not adequately cover preventative measures to address ongoing hardship, property loss and 
infrastructure damage to our villages. The BIA’s FY15 budget request provides $184 million for 
Trust-Natural Resources Management programs, and includes $9.9 million for the Cooperative 
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Landscape Conservation (CLC) program. The BIA acknowledges the unique challenges that 
coastal Tribes face. Accordingly, CLC funding supports activities related to ocean and coastal 
planning, technical assistance, vulnerability assessments, monitoring, and pilot resiliency and 
restoration projects, tfe urge the Subcommittee to direct the BIA to work with Federal partners 
that provide specialty assistance, such as the U.S. Geological Survey, U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, Department of Health and Human Services, Department of Homeland Security, 
Housing and Urban Development, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and Department of 
Transportation, to develop long-term planning. This should include the development of 
mitigation/preventative support and relocation plans to address the ongoing damage that coastal 
Tribes face due to natural disasters. 

Need for Seawall Reinforcement to Protect the Lower Village 
While the Quinault Indian Nation implements our relocation project, we are committed to 
protecting our ancestral homelands located in the Lower Village. As experienced by our village 
recently, temporary mitigation efforts to reinforce our seawall are failing despite the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers addition of 800 tons of riprap rock in January. Quinault’s coastal defenses 
desperately require more. Our 2010 FEMA-approved All Hazard Mitigation Plan includes seawall 
reconstruction as a mitigation project. The cost of building a new concrete seawall is $3.5 million, 
which includes engineering, materials and construction costs. We urge the Subcommittee to 
direct the BIA to work with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and other Federal partners to 
develop a plan to fund construction of a new seawall to permanently protect our homelands. 

Request Funding for an Additional Road to Access Ouinault’s Village of Taholah 

Exit and entry access to the village of Taholah, where Quinault’s government offices are located, 
is limited to a single highway. Limited access to adequate roads threaten the safety of our people 
as emergency vehicles may not have access to our village due to downed trees and a flooded road. 
Reoccurring natural disasters can leave our village inaccessible for days. These factors have 
already contributed to the death of an elder when access to our village was shut off due to the 
impact of storms. As a result, the Quinault Indian Nation proposes to link an old, unused service 
road, known as BIA Road 29 or McBride Road, which is 8.2 miles long and connects the village 
of Taholah to a nearby highway so that two exits and entry points will be available to access our 
village. We estimate that this project will cost $3.5 million for road construction and 
improvement activities. The BIA Road Maintenance Program funding has been stagnant for 30 
years. The BIA’s FY15 budget request for this program is $24.4 million. We urge the 
Subcommittee to increase funding for the BIA Road Maintenance Program in FYIS to address 
the safety concerns of tribal communities that have limited access to roads to their communities. 

Reunest to Support Blueback Salmon and Upper Quinault River Restoration 

The Quinault Indian Nation is leading the effort to restore the Upper Quinault River and the 
productivity of Blueback salmon (Blueback). Our most important salmon resource is the 
Blueback, which is native only to the Upper Quinault River (river). The Blueback as well as other 
salmon stocks native to the river have declined significantly over the past 50 years due primarily 
to habitat loss associated with instability of the river cau.sed by removal of floodplain fore.sts and 
other factors. In 2008, we developed a river restoration plan to restore the Upper Quinault River. 
Support for our plan includes: the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Marine Fisheries 
Service, and the Army Corp of Engineers. State partners who support our plan include: the State 
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of Washington,including the Governor’s Salmon Recovery Office, Department of Natural 
Resources, Department of Fish and Wildlife, Department of Ecology, Washington Coast 
Sustainable Salmon Partnership, and the Pacific Coast Salmon Coalition. Federal land managers 
include the Olympic National Park and the U.S. Forest Service, In addition, numerous non- 
governmental organizations support our plan. 

The Quinault has contributed greatly to this restoration effort having raised and invested 
approximately $5 million in grant funding and tribal dollars over the past decade. We continue to 
seek funding from State and Federal partners to assist with this effort. In 2013, the Washington 
State Legislature appropriated $1.8 million for restoration activities in 2014 and 2015. The BIA’s 
FY15 budget request of $35.4 million for the Rights Protection Implementation program make 
important investments in the State of Washington and in other states that support salmon and other 
restoration projects that are mandated by court orders. Further, the budget request of $9.2 million 
for the Tribal Management/Development program supports restoration activities unrelated to court 
orders. Our restoration efforts align with existing investments made by the BIA in Indian 
Country, tVe urge the Subcommittee to provide $S. 79 million over a period of 5 years to support 
our restoration efforts of the Upper Quinault River and Blueback salmon, which will result in 
the restoration of 7J miles of river, 860 acres of new floodplain, 140 engineered logjams, 537 
acres of new forest and 61 permanent and seasonal Jobs. 

Need for Funding for Drug Interdiction Efforts 

The Quinault has an urgent need for funding to support drug interdiction efforts. Our Reservation 
is remote, consists of 31 miles of oceanfront property, and is accessible to a major highway. As a 
result, there are 27 points of possible entry onto the Reservation, which appeals to drug cartels, 
smugglers and poachers. In response to cartel activities, wc established our own drug enforcement 
team called the Quinault Nation Narcotic Enforcement Team (QNNET). This team is highly 
professional and efficient. Quinault invests $500,000 in tribal funds annually to pay for our drug 
enforcement efforts. Unfortunately, access to Federal drug interdiction grant programs is difficult 
to obtain. In recent years, Congress has taken steps to make Indian Country safer and more 
secure. BIA, Indian Health Service, and the Department of Justice are working together to 
implement the Tribal Law and Order Act the Violence Against Women Act, and other laws to 
strengthen law enforcement efforts in tribal communities. The BIA’s FY15 budget request for the 
Public Safety and Justice program is $351.8 million to support law enforcement activities. fVe 
urge the Subcommittee to direct the BIA to work with the Department of Justice, Office of 
National Drug Policy and other Federal partners to fund drug interdiction efforts in Indian 
Country, especially coastal and border Tribes which are among the most susceptible to drug 
cartels and smugglers. 

CoDcInsion 

The Quinault Indian Nation is taking steps build a brighter future for our people. We are guided 
by our traditions and deep desire to control our own destiny. We are doing our part to improve the 
lives of our people and to create opportunity on the Reservation, but we can’t do it alone. We urge 
the Subcommittee to honor treaty and trust responsibilities to Quinault and to support our requests. 

Thank you 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. Mr. Tonasket, does 
the BIA have the authority as you understand it and the flexibility 
to make police officers’ salaries more competitive or does Congress 
need to provide that authority or are salaries instead limited by 
funding? 

Mr. Tonasket. I think it is limited by funding. 

Mr. Calvert. You have the flexibility to raise those salaries if 
you choose to but it is just a matter of money? 

Mr. Tonasket. Yes, sir. We have contracted that function from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and they don’t have any Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ officers on our reservation. It is all put into the 
tribes’ officers. 

Mr. Calvert. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Tonasket. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Calvert. Ms. James, that road, I was wondering, what is 
the estimate on the sea wall? Does the Corp give you an estimate 
on a concrete sea wall yet or what it costs? 

Ms. James. Preliminary investment is over $3 million. 

Mr. Calvert. Three million dollars? Thank you. On the road, 
have you been discussing this with the BIA about linking those 
roads and is it just a matter of funding or there are other issues 
involved? 

Ms. James. Yes, we have been discussing with BIA. We were 
hoping that we would get some of the funding from the Cobell, the 
land consolidation money, but we haven’t been rewarded any funds 
yet. That would have helped us to purchase interest along the 
roadway because there are several parcels, and as you know, they 
are highly fractional so there are a couple hundred landowners or 
more that we would have to purchase their allotments or interests 
from. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Mr. Ballew, one quick question, or a com- 
ment, really. We like fish hatcheries, so I think you will have some 
support there from our perspective. I think the tribes have been 
doing quite frankly a better job of restoration of fish stocks than 
the U.S. Government. So we congratulate you on the good work 
that you are doing, and hopefully we can support you in the future 
on that. 

Mr. Ballew. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. And thank you. This panel is excused, 
and we will be going to our next panel, Mr. Joseph Pavel, Vice 
Chairman of Skokomish Tribal Nation. I probably mispronounced 
that. Mr. David Bean, Councilman, the Puyallup Tribe of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Taylor Aalvik, Council Member, the Cowlitz Indian 
Tribe and Ms. Twa-le Abrahamson-Swan, Air Quality Program 
Manager, Spokane Tribal Natural Resources. I have got to get 
some help on pronunciation here. Thank you. Are we missing some- 
body? 

Ms. McCollum. There she is. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Great. Thank you. Okay. Thank you for your 
attendance today. You probably heard we are under a very tight 
time schedule today because of votes that are going on and off, and 
we are trying to give everybody the opportunity to testify and ask 
a couple of questions along the way. I will be strictly monitoring 
the 5-minute rule today. I just wanted to give you notice of that. 
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But we will stay in touch. If you have any other comments, talk 
to our staff directly or me, either way. Mr. Pavel, you are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

SKOKOMISH TRIBAL NATION 
WITNESS 


JOSEPH PAVEL 

Mr. Pavel. Hello. I am Joseph Pavel. I am the Vice Chairman 
of the Skokomish Indian Tribe. I thank the Committee for hearing 
us today. 

I would just like to note that I am here on behalf of the 
Skokomish Tribe to talk about the needs of our community with re- 
spect to the health, education and welfare of our community and 
our tribal members. You might know from — you know, we sub- 
mitted some written testimony. It is heavy on the law enforcement, 
et cetera. You know, health of course is a big issue and our health 
needs there. And I think one unique perspective to our testimony 
this year would be the natural resources. We usually rely on North- 
west Indian Fisheries Commission to represent that so that we can 
make a more productive use of our time here before the Committee. 

But we have a unique need with respect to our shellfish pro- 
grams. With recent court orders and some of the settlement ar- 
rangements and stuff, we have evolved a rigorous and complex sys- 
tem that is highly demanding upon our resources, our staff re- 
sources, and our law-enforcement resources, and I think we need 
a little help there, you know. With that decision and the efforts to 
implement the conditions that were set out there by the courts and 
by joint agreements, we didn’t receive any supplemental funding 
to — that, you know. With the salmon decision, with the original 
Boldt decision, there were implementation funds provided to meet 
the responsibilities of the provisions that were established based 
upon court order. So we need a lot of help there. 

We have a unique situation with respect to some very aggressive 
growers, the grower community. Part of the settlement was some 
provisions to protect their interests and to be able to enhance their 
interests, and those are in conflict or competition with tribal inter- 
ests. So we have developed protocols and standards to be able to 
resolve and address those, but they are very labor intensive and we 
need resources to meet those. So enough about that. 

You know, this is about the wellness of our communities, the ail- 
ing of our communities and being able to take care of our people, 
you know. As councilmen, we accept that responsibility and you 
know, we take it to heart, and we are very sincere about that. That 
is what brings us here. 

Like I said, unfortunately, we lead off with the justice component 
but you know, we are talking about the health and wellness of our 
community, and when we address it through the justice system, 
you know, we are talking about the back end, you know? We need 
to be talking about prevention, health, education, recreational op- 
portunity. That is another issue that we strive to deal with is try 
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to provide those opportunities and assets for our community, and 
we will be visiting our delegation in the various agencies. We are 
looking at trying to serve and address the priorities of our commu- 
nity, and the community center has been a longstanding issue that 
our community has been wanting and addressing, wanting the 
Council to address the tribe to address. You know, we have been 
pulled in any number of directions, trying to serve some of the pri- 
orities of our people and some of the needs, and we are slowly tak- 
ing them off and this one has always been near the top, and I think 
it has risen to the top to where we need to get serious about devel- 
oping some community facilities and some community infrastruc- 
ture. 

Right now we kind of missed the boat. Like I said, we were 
pulled in different directions with serving the needs of our people. 
I think when resources were available, a lot of tribes took advan- 
tage of those opportunities, and we are here now. Like I said, we 
will be exploring those opportunities. I would like to look for the 
Committee’s favor on trying to develop and enhance those sorts of 
opportunities. There haven’t been programs in the past. They may 
still be statutory on the books, but they are not — ^you know, funds 
aren’t being appropriated, and we have gone the way of loans and 
putting money into justice systems. You know, the justice dollars 
have been, you know, popular of recent. And like I said, that is ap- 
proaching the problem from the back end. 

As a small tribe and not having our own school, but we do have 
education programs. I would like to speak to that to be able to 
have, you know, education resources available to non-BIA schools 
or non-tribal schools but just as a program where we support our 
community through GEDs. We supplement the public school sys- 
tem through providing some tutoring and so forth, after-school pro- 
grams and you know, computer labs at a small facility and some 
tutors and a program manager, and we ought to be able to — ^you 
know, those are things we have made as a priority with, you know, 
our limited resources. 

[The statement of Joseph Pavel follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF VICE-CHAIRMAN JOSEPH PAVEL 
THE SKOKOMISH TRIBE OF WASHINGTON STATE 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 
APRIL 8, 2014 

1 am Joseph Pavel, Vice-Chairman of the Skokomish Tribe of Washington State. 1 would 
like to thank the Subcommittee for the opportunity to present testimony on the FY 2015 
appropriations for American Indian/Alaska Native programs within the Interior Department, 
Indian Health Service, and Environmental Protection Agency, The Skokomish Indian Tribe is 
responsible for providing essential governmental services to the residents of the Skokomish 
Indian Reservation, a rural community located at the base of the Olympic Peninsula with a 
population of over 2,000 people, including approximately 700 Tribal members. The Tribe 
provides services through various departments - Tribal Administration, Community 
Development, Information Services, Early Childhood Education (including Head Start), 
Education, Health Clinic, Housing, Legal, Natural Resources, Public Safety, Public Works, and 
Tuwaduq Family Services. Adequate federal ftmds are critical to the Tribe’s ability to address 
the extensive unmet needs of our community. 

1. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Law Enforcement . We support the President’s proposal to increase funding for BIA Public 
Safety and Justice Programs. The Skokomish Department of Public Safety (SDPS) provides 24/7 
law enforcement services for the Tribe. SDPS is responsible for patrolling and enforcing justice 
both within the Tribe’s 5,300-acre Reservation, and throughout the Tribe’s 2,2 million-acre 
Treaty area where the Tribe has Treaty-protected hunting, fishing, and gathering rights. 

But current law enforcement staff is wholly inadequate to meet need. Domestic violence and 
substance abuse critically impact the Tribe. The Skokomish Tribe also hosts visitors from the 
surrounding communities as well as a large tourist trade. This is the avenue through which 
narcotics are brought into the Reservation. With the drug trade comes many other associated 
undesirable issues - theft, burglary, and poaching, to name a few. There is a sense of 
helplessness in the community, resulting in crimes often going umeported. SDPS does not have 
the resources to effectively stem the tide of this illicit activity. 

But with only 6 officers available for day-to-day patrol duties, individual officers often work 
alone. Understaffing exposes both the community members in need of assistance and SDPS 
officers to undue danger. Vacancies due to illness, training, and other leave force the Chief of 
Police to handle patrol duties. Budget limitations severely restrict overtime. Often gaps in shift 
coverage go unfilled relying on an “On Call” response. J'his gravely increases the risk to the 
safety of the community and creates service gaps affording opporUinities for increased criminal 
activity. A memorandum of understanding with the Mason County Sheriffs Office helps to fill 
some of these gaps on an as-needed basis. However, the costs are significant and there are times 
when a Deputy simply is not available. 

For the Skokomish Tribe to ensure safety, service, and protection of the community, an 
immediate and dramatic increase in staff is needed. To properly carry out its responsibilities for 
community policing, crime prevention, and investigations, SDPS needs another 4 officers. The 
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Tribe simply cannot provide these resources so necessary for the protection of our community 
without the additional fiinding assistance of the Federal government. 

Tribal Courts . Our Tribal Court benefitted from funding provided in 2012 through the 
Department of Justice’s Coordinated Tribal Assistance Solicitation (CTAS). CTAS allowed the 
Tribal Court to develop and begin to implement a plan for a restorative justice-based court 
system to address the needs of the community and ensure that due process rights are protected. 
Our 2014 community assessment survey indicates that implementation of the new process 
increased community confidence in the Court two-fold. As we seek a continuation of funding 
under CTAS, we join NCAI in its request for a 7% Tribal set-aside from all discretionary Office 
of Justice Programs to address Indian country public safety and tribal criminal justice needs. 
Related to funding provided through the Department of Justice, we urge Congress to increase 
Tribal Court funding provided through the BIA. While the President’s FY 2015 budget would 
keep BIA Tribal Court funding at the same level, increased BIA funding for Tribal Courts is 
essential. 

Natural Resources . We urge Congress to increase funding for Trust-Natural Resources 
Management programs. Adequate funding to foster sustainable stewardship and development of 
natural resources and support fishing, hunting, and gathering rights on and off-reservation, is 
essential to our people who depend on natural resources for their livelihood. 

For example, the Pacific Salmon Treaty grant supports the Tribe’s federally mandated 
salmon sampling program. Throughout the entire salmon season, and to ensure proper 
management of the resources, we must collect scale and coded-wire tag samples from Chinook 
and coho, and scale samples from chum on 20% of our catch. This information is used to 
determine run size and allows fisheries managers to properly structure the fisheries. Current 
fiinding levels have been sufficient to achieve this goal; however, without appropriate funding 
increases for this program, it will become very difficult, if not impossible, for the Tribe to ensure 
the safety of ESA-listed salmon which may result in a loss of a Treaty-reserved resource and our 
members’ ability to support themselves from that resource. We urge Congress to increase 
funding for this vital program. 

Adequate funding for hatchery cyclical maintenance funds is also invaluable. Because of 
habitat destruction, the only reason we continue to have salmon for Treaty-harvest activities is 
the operation of salmon hatcheries. But tribal hatcheries are underfunded and without sufficient 
funds for maintenance, the facilities deteriorate each year. In short, adequate funding for 
hatchery maintenance is imperative to prevent this important pillar of salmon restoration from 
crumbling away, 

A few years ago the Tribe was able to cobble together a wildlife program consisting of one 
biologist and one technician. The program was partially funded by Timber, Fish, and Wildlife 
funds (about $95,000) with the Tribe supplementing the program by another $35,000. However 
with budget cuts in FY 2014, the Tribe was forced to support this program entirely with Tribal 
money. Wildlife program funds are needed, not only to support biologists, but also to staff three 
dedicated wildlife enforcement officers who will enforce the Tribe’s regulations and prevent 
poaching of the Tribe’s wildlife resources. The Tribe needs additional funding in the amount of 
$240,000 to have stable funding for a complete wildlife program and we urge Congress to 
increase appropriations for natural resources to allow for such to occur. 

The Tribe has been under attack by shellfish growers who blatantly steal the Treaty-protected 
oyster and clam resources in Hood Canal. It is imperative that the federal government provide 
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financial support so the Tribe may increase its enforcement presence and seek reparations 
through the courts. Shellfish issues are often overlooked because of the popularity of salmon, 
but the availability of this equally-important resource to the Tribe is dwindling, and action must 
be taken now to prevent a further decline. We suggest an additional 200,000 for shellfish 
management and rights protection in FY 201 5. 

Contract Support Costs - BIA and IHS . We are pleased to see that the President’s budget 
fully funds Contract Support Costs (CSCs) estimates for FY 2015 and removes last year’s 
controversial provisions to cap CSC payments and we urge Congress to implement this. 

II. INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE (IHS) 

The Skokomish Tribe supports the President’s FY 2015 budget proposal for an overall 
funding increase of $200 million for the Indian Health Service. We further support the statement 
by NCAI in the FY 2015 Budget Request that such budget should support Tribal Self- 
Determination, uphold the Federal Government’s partnership with Tribes to improve Indian 
Health, and work to reduce health disparities for Native people. 

One area that we urge be increased is the Sanitation Facilities Construction Program. The 
Skokomish Tribe has a project to review the potable water supply in the core reservation area 
where a majority of our members live. Although the project was awarded two years ago, it has 
been put “on-hold” and delayed indefinitely due to budget cuts. But safe drinking water is 
essential to our members and funding should be increased to allow this vital program to operate. 

As we are all aware, IHS funds have never been sufficient to meet Indian health needs and 
with the recent budget sequestrations, the cuts run deep leaving us to cut services or programs to 
meet the more urgent health needs of our people. We started FY 2014 with $200,000 less than 
the previous two years, which badly hurt our people. 

Currently we operate a small ambulatory clinic with a staff of 28 people. With inadequate 
funding, we focus on the daily needs of each individual who walks through our doors. We see 
those who seek medical care manifested by an unhealthy life style that enhanees their health 
disparities. If we eould foeus on prevention in eaeh individual we serve, perhaps we ean start the 
healing journey towards a healthy, drug and aleohol free community. Health prevention takes 
funding. We envision a Wellness Center where we employee healers such as nutritionists, 
massage therapists, naturopathic providers, diabetic prevention, and tribal healers who have a 
healing spirit for those who enter the doors towards prevention. 

It is with sadness I bring up the devastating effects we see from the use of illegal drugs not 
only on our reservation, but in all our surrounding communities. We see our youth participating 
in the illegal use of drugs at an alarmingly young age. The National Institute on Drug Abuse 
reports nearly half of young people who inject heroin surveyed in three studies reported abusing 
prescription opioids before starting to use heroin. Heroin becomes cheaper and more readily 
available to the user. 

Our chemical dependency program reports the rise in the use of heroin in all ages at an 
alarming rate. We struggle to find the resources to adequately address the treatment and long 
term needs of those addicted. We see the need for more long term care facilities to address the 
needs of those addicted. The current in-patient treatment process (of 30 to 45-days) does not 
provide adequate time to be healed, and our patients often slip back into addiction. 
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Something is definitely wrong when we see funding cuts nationwide to mental health 
programs. Many turn to substance abuse due to mental health issues that might have been 
avoided with adequate mental health resources. 

The FY 2015 budget included $85 million for health care facilities construction. We 
respectfully ask for this continued priority of putting a high emphasis surrounding the need for 
additional facilities for chemical dependency and mental health services. We see the devastation 
to our community members as well as their families and we need help in stopping it. 

As a Tribally ran clinic, we provide direct care services as well as purchased/referred care, 
formerly known as contract health care. In 2003, Congress amended the Medicare law to 
authorize the Secretary of Health and Human Services to establish a rate cap on the amount 
hospitals may charge IHS and tribal health programs for care purchased from hospitals under the 
PRC program. Hospital services represent only a fraction of the services provided through the 
PRC system. Tribes routinely pay fully billed charges for non-hospital services, which may 
include orthopedic specialists, or any specialty physician services. The IHS PRC program may 
be the only federal government entity that does so; neither the VA nor the DOD pay full billed 
charges for health care from outside providers. Nor do insurance companies, including those 
with whom the federal government has negotiated favorable rates through the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits program. 

III. NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, TRIBAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION PROGRAMS 

In 1995, Congress began encouraging tribes to assume historic preservation responsibilities 
as part of self-determination. These programs conserve fragile places, objects and traditions 
crucial to tribal culture, history and sovereignty. As was envisioned by Congress, more tribes 
qualify for ftinding every year. Paradoxically, the more successftd the program becomes, the less 
each tribe receives to maintain professional services, ultimately crippling the programs. In FY 
2001, there were 27 THPOs with an average award of $154,000. Currently there are 155 tribes 
operating the program, each receiving less than $47,000 which is barely enough to fund one 
position. We urge Congress to increase funding so that this program will be effective. 

IV. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

EPA has long lacked sufficient funds for State and Tribal Assistance Grants (STAG). These 
fimds provided grant money for a wastewater treatment plant. Additional phases of development 
of the plant will require funding. Rural areas are often prohibited from receiving State funding 
for wastewater treatment due to Growth Management Act restriction, leaving the protection of 
sensitive rural habitats to the Tribes, In 2010, the STAG program was put on hold and funds are 
no longer available. Also, with the discontinuance of the Rural Innovation Fund which replaced 
the Rural Housing and Economic Development Program (RHED) under Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), Tribes are hard pressed to find any financial resources to construct 
necessary infrastructure. We urge Congress to reinstate funding for these grants as Tribes 
desperately need to provide the infrastructure to effectively treat wastewater. 

Conclusion . The Tribe thanks the Subcommittee for the opportunity to present testimony on 
these important issues. 
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Mr. Calvert. All right. Well thank you. Thank you very much. 
Next, Mr. David Bean, Councilman. How do you pronounce that 
again? 

Mr. Bean. Puyallup. 

Mr. Calvert. Puyallup. Okay. 

Mr. Bean. Goodjoh. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Mr. Bean. You did almost as good as the President did. 

Mr. Calvert. There you go. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 
Thank you. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

PUYALLUP TRIBE OF WASHINGTON 
WITNESS 


DAVID BEAN 

Mr. Bean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee. I want to thank you for this important opportunity to talk 
about fiscal year 2015 appropriations, which is an important step 
towards honoring your trust responsibility to the tribes across the 
United States. I want to talk to you today about several topics, all 
of which are related. 

First, I would like to talk about public safety and justice which 
is the number one priority as providing for the safety and welfare 
of our people. The Puyallup Tribe is located in a highly urbanized 
area. We are 30 miles south of Seattle in the State of Washington, 
right along Interstate 5. It comes right through the heart of our 
reservation. And so with limited resources, you know, we find that 
working with the neighboring jurisdictions, the City of Tacoma, 
Pierce County, and engaging in cross-deputization type agree- 
ments, we are able to stretch resources. We recognize that. Not just 
the Puyallup Tribe has limited resources but the city and the coun- 
ty law enforcement agencies have limited resources. So we find 
that by working together we are able to address, you know, the 
problems that plague our communities, and then the most common 
one is drug activity. 

Being on Interstate 5, it is considered a major drug corridor. And 
so to protect our members, to protect our community members and 
neighboring communities, we found that by working together we 
are able to address those problems. 

We would also like to talk about natural resources management. 
We are fishing people, you know. We grew up, we were right on 
the water. The Puyallup River, again, goes through the heart of our 
reservation. Puget Sound is right there at our doorstep, and we 
rely on the health of the Puget Sound to continue to produce fish 
stock for our citizens, for our community members. Non-Natives 
and Natives alike rely on the fishing stock, the salmon, that runs 
in the river and runs in the Puget Sound. So, you know, we are 
looking for increased funding. We appreciate the funding that has 
put in place. We stand with the Northwest Indian Fish Commis- 
sion and their request for increased funding for Western Wash- 
ington fisheries management; fish hatchery operations and mainte- 
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nance; timber, fish and wildlife supplemental; and lastly, unre- 
solved hunting and fishing rights. 

In the area of education, the Puyallup Tribe, we consist of 4,400 
members. So we are a small tribe. Our land holding is right around 
18,000 acres, yet we serve a Native population of 25,000 Natives 
from over 200 federally recognized tribes. And through our school, 
we have — our Chief Leschi Schools are able to accommodate up to 
just over 900 students pre-K through 12 annually. And you know, 
we are experiencing a large rise in pre-K enrollment, and if you 
forecast forward, you know, the school is going to be beyond its de- 
sign capacity very shortly. So we are looking for expanded funding 
in education, you know, in the area of tribal grants, school costs 
for tribally operated schools, student transportation, school facility 
accounts, facility operations and maintenance and Indian school 
equalization formula. In addition, the operation of Indian pro- 
grams, in child priority allocations, we are looking for increased 
funding for these line items generally but specifically, the Indian 
Child Welfare, Urban Indian Child Welfare and Child Welfare As- 
sistance. 

And my last two items, the Bureau of Indian Health Services has 
historically been underfunded and our ability to offer quality 
healthcare to not just our members but the, you know, 20,000-some 
other federally recognized Indians that live in our area. We are 
able to, you know, provide medical assistance, but the funding sim- 
ply isn’t enough and we need your help in expanding that funding. 

Affordable housing is another component. Now, if you take a step 
back, and we recognize that you have to carefully balance priorities 
in your consideration of appropriations, and likewise we at the 
Puyallup Tribe have to do the same, as well as in any country, you 
know? These are ours. They are all related. You know, if you are 
able to provide good quality education, you can reduce the amount 
of crime on the reservation and good quality healthcare and afford- 
able housing. So we are looking for a comprehensive approach. We 
are looking for your help, and we certainly appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to share our concerns, our priorities with you. And on behalf 
of my Chairman, Herman Dillon Sr., who wasn’t able to be here 
today, you know, back home we raise our hands to say thank you, 
and so I am raising my hands to each and every one of you for the 
opportunity to be here today, to share our priorities and to engage 
in open dialogue with you. 

[The statement of David Bean follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE PUYALLUP TRIBE OF INDIANS 
COUNCILMAN DAVID Z. BEAN 
BEFORE THE U.S. HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
BIA AND IHS 
FISCAL YEAR 20 1 5 
April 8, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
provide testimony on the FY 2015 appropriations for American Indian and Alaskan Native 
programs. My name is David Z. Bean, Tribal Council Member for the Puyallup Tribe of 
Indians. The Puyallup Tribe is an independent sovereign nation having historically negotiated 
with several foreign nations including the United States in the Medicine Creek Treaty of 1 854. 
This relationship is rooted in Article I, Section 8, of the United States Constitution, federal laws 
and numerous Executive Orders. The governing body of the Puyallup Tribe of Indians is the 
Puyallup Tribal Council which upholds the Tribe’s sovereign responsibility of self-determination 
and self-governance for the benefit of the 4,416 Puyallup tribal members and the 25,000 plus 
members from approximately 355 federally recognized Tribes who utilize our services. The 
Puyallup Reservation is located in the urbanized Seattle-Tacoma area of the State of Washington. 
The 1 8,061 acre reservation is a “checkerboard” of tribal lands, Indian-owned fee land and non- 
Indian owned fee land. Our reservation land includes parts of six different municipalities 
(Tacoma, Fife, Milton, Puyallup, Edgewood and Federal Way). 

The following written testimony being submitted to the U.S. House Appropriations 
Subcommittee documents the Puyallup Tribe’s views on the President’s FY 201 5 Federal 
Budget. The focus of the written testimony will be on the President’s proposed budget for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Indian Health Service (IHS). Within the BIA budget, 
$2,363 billion is proposed for FY 2013, an increase of $34 million above the FY 2014 levels. For 
the IHS, $6 billion is proposed, an increase of $200 million over the FY 2014 enacted level. 
Included in both budgets the President proposes to fully fund Contract Support Costs (CSC) in 
FY 2015. The budget provides $251 million for BIA CSC and $617 million for IHS CSCs. We 
appreciate the increased funding being proposed for the BIA and IHS and funding CSCs at 
100%. However, the years of inadequate funding and the effects of inflation has impacted the 
Tribe’s ability to fully exercise self-determination and self-governance. As negotiations proceed 
on the FY 2015 budget and future appropriations, efforts to insure adequate funding is provided 
for Indian programs will be paramount. To preserve the increased funding levels realized in 
recent years and contained in the proposed FY 2015 budget for the BIA and IHS, the increases 
should be viewed by Congress and the Administration as new “base funding" amounts with 
annual increases to meet actual need. Specific issues and needs are; 

Department of Interior - Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Public Safety & Justice: The FY 2013 Budget request includes $333.8 million for BIA Public 
Safety & Justice, This represents a $8.4 million increase over the FY 201 3 enacted level which is 
fully supported by the Puyallup Tribe. The $88. 1 million for Tribal and BIA detention and 
corrections funding is of great importance to the Puyallup Tribe. Within this amount, $6.3 
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million increase is directed to fund operations and O&M costs at newly-constructed facilities. 
While this increase is supported by the Puyallup Tribe, it is of concern that current and ARRA 
funded facilities will remain understaffed. It is estimated that 373 positions are needed to fully 
staff existing direct service facilities and P.L. 93-638 contracted facilities. The Department of 
Justice funded 13 tribes for the construction and/or expansion of detention facilities. According 
to the BIA Greenbook, five new or expanded facilities will become operational by the end of FY 
2013. It is estimated that 186 additional staff will be needed to operate these facilities. In FY 
2009, the Puyallup Tribe received a Department of Justice ARRA grant, in the amount of $7.9 
million to construct a 28 bed adult corrections facility. Construction on the facility commenced 
in the last quarter of FY 2012 and in February 2013, the Tribe received a “temporary” Letter of 
Occupancy from the BIA. The facility will be fully operational in May 201 4. Over the past 
three (3) years the Puyallup Tribe has been working closely with the BIA-Offtce of Justice 
Services National and Regional staff on identifying the future operating and staffing costs 
associated with the Puyallup Tribe’s new adult corrections facility. The Puyallup Tribe has 
submitted a P.L. 93-638 contract request to the B.I.A. for Operations and Maintenance funding 
for the new facility, including Pre-Award, Start-up, Transitional funding. Staffing and O&M 
funding. We support the President’s proposed FY 2015 funding of $94,483 million, for 
Detention & Corrections, an increase of $445 thousand above the FY 2014 level. Further, we 
are requesting support from the Subcommittee on our contract request to the B.I.A. for the O & 
M fundingfor the Tribe 's Adult Corrections facility, estimated at $3.6 million annually. Further, 
the Puyallup Tribe requests the Subcommittee support to increase funding for BIA 
Detention/Corrections by $32.2 million to reflect actual funding need. In addition, we operate a 
Tribal Court program through a P.L. 93-638 contract with the B.I.A. In FY 2014, our base 
funding was increased from $45,000 to $194,996 and remains this amount for FY 2015. While 
this increase to our Tribal Court Base funding is appreciated, it does not equal the amount of 
tribal funds necessary to fully operate the Tribal Court program. In FY 2014, the Tribe has 
allocated $ 1 . 1 72 million of tribal funds for the Tribal Court budget. We are requesting support 
from the Subcommittee to fund our Tribal Court program at 100% level of need. 

Natural Resources Management: The Puyallup Tribe as stewards for land and marine waters in 
the Usual and Accustomed fish, shellfish and wildlife areas has treaty and governmental 
obligations and responsibilities to manage natural resources for uses beneficial to the tribal 
membership and the regional communities. Despite our diligent program efforts, the fisheries 
resource is degrading and economic losses are incurred by Native and Non-native fishermen and 
surrounding communities. Our resource management responsibilities cover thousands of square 
miles in the Puget Sound region of the State of Washington with an obligation to manage 
production of anadromous, non-anadromous fish, shellfish and wildlife resources. Existing 
levels of support are inadequate to reverse the trend of resource/habitat degradation. For FY 
2015, $8,562 million is provided for BIA Western Washington (Bolts) Fisheries Management, a 
small increase over the FY 2014 enacted level of $8,532. The Puyallup Tribe supports the 
proposed FY 2015 fundingfor the Western Washington (Bolts Decision) Fisheries Management. 
However, we agree with the Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission (NWIFC) that increased 
funding is needed for the Western Washington (Bolt Decision) Fisheries Management. Increase 
in funding would provide new monies for shellfish, groundfish, enforcement, habitat, wildlife 
and other natural resource management needs. As the aboriginal owners and guardians of our 
lands and waters it is essential that adequate funding is provided to allow Tribes to carry-out our 
inherent stewardship of these resources. The Puyallup Tribe continues to operate a number of 
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salmon hatcheries that benefit Indian and non-Indian commercial and sport fisheries in the 
Pacific Northwest/Puget Sound. We work cooperatively with the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission, neighboring tribes, Federal agencies and state fishery managers to insure the 
success and sustainability of our hatchery programs. The Puyallup Tribe will continue to 
advocate and secure increased funding for Fish Hatchery Operations and Maintenance funding. 
The President’s FY 2015 budget contains $1,775 million for Fish Hatcheries Operations and 
$6,582 million for Fish Hatchery Maintenance, both of which are equal to the FY 2014 level. 

The Puyallup Tribe supports the proposed FY 2015 funding for these programs. However, we 
are in agreement with the NWIFC recommendation additional funding is necessary for the Fish 
Hatchery Operations and Maintenance programs. Tlie Timber, Fish and Wildlife (TFW) 
Supplemental and U.S, /Canada Pacific Salmon Treaty programs has allowed for the expansion of 
tribal participation in the state forest practice rules and regulations and participation in inter- 
tribal organizations to address specific treaties and legal cases which relate to multi-national 
fishing rights, harvest allocations and resource management practices. We request Subcommittee 
support of the President 's FY 2015 request of $2. 745 million for the TFW Supplemental 
program, above the FY 2014 enacted amount of $2. 736. The Puyallup Wildlife Management 
program has been the lead agency in management activities to benefit the South Rainier elk herd 
since 2004. The South Rainier elk herd is the primary stock of elk harvested by the Puyallup 
Tribe. The Tribe has not only established more reliable methods for population monitoring, but 
has also been proactive in initiating habitat enhancement projects, research and land acquisition 
to ensure sustainable populations of elk for future generations. Funds that are available to the 
Tribe have been on a very competitive basis with a limited amount per program via USFWS 
Tribal Wildlife grants and the B.I.A. Unresolved Hunting and Fishing Rights grant program. We 
request Subcommittee support to provide base funding to the Tribes Wildlife Management 
Program in the amount of $150,000 through the B.I.A. Unresolved Hunting and Fishing Rights 
program in FY 2015 Appropriations. 

Education: The Puyallup Tribe operates the pre-K to 12 Chief Leschi Schools which included a 
verified 2013-2014 School student enrollment of 910 -t students, including ECEAP and FACE 
programs. With an increasing number of pre-kindergarten enrollment, Chief Leschi Schools will 
exceed design capacity in the near future. Additional education facility space will be required. 
Additional, the cost of operation and maintenance of the Chief Leschi School facilities continues 
to increase in the areas of supplies, energy and student transportation costs. The FY 2015 
Budget request for the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) is $794.4 million, an increase of $5.6 
million over the FY 2014 enacted level. While this increase is appreciated, once again the 
funding level does not meet the actual operational needs of tribal education programs. The Tribe 
will continue to work with Congress, BIE and the National Congress of American Indians to 
increase funding in FY 2015, including; Tribal Grant Support Cost for Tribally Operated 
Schools - $73 million'. Student Transportation - $73 million'. School Facilities Accounts - $109 
million in facilities operations and $76 million in facilities maintenance', and Indian School 
Equalization Formula (ISEF) - S431 million. 

Operations of Indian Programs & Tribal Priority Allocations: The President’s F.Y. 2015 
budget is in drastic need for increased funding for the B.I.A. Operations of Indian Programs. 
Within the Operations of Indian Programs is the Tribal Priority Allocations (TPA). The TPA 
budget functions include the majority of funding used to support on-going services at the “local 
tribal” level, including; natural resources management, child welfare, other education, housing 
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and other tribal government services. These functions have not received adequate and consistent 
funding to allow tribes the resources to fully exercise self-determination and self-governance. 
Further, the small increases “TP A” has received over the past few years has not been adequate to 
keep pace with inflation. The Puyallup Tribe is requesting support from the Subcommittee to 
fund the Operation of Indian Programs at the F.Y. 2015 request of$2.4billion, an increase of 
$33.8 million over the FY 2014 enacted level, and TPA at $922.6 million for FY 2015, an 
increase of $19.3 million over the FY 2014 level. We further request support from the 
Subcommittee to increase funding for Indian Child Welfare (TPA) by $45 million; Increase 
Urban Indian Child Welfare programs by $15 million; and increase B.I.A. Child Welfare 
Assistance by $55 million. 


Department of Health and Human Services - Indian Health Service 


The Inadequate funding of the Indian Health Service is the most substantial impediment to the 
current Indian Health system. The Puyallup Tribe has been operating healthcare programs since 
1976 through the Indian Self-determination Act, P.L. 93-638. The Puyallup Tribal Health 
Authority (PTHA) operates a comprehensive ambulatory care program to the Native American 
population in Pierce County, Washington. The current patient load exceeds 9,000, of which 
approximately 1,700 are Tribal members. There are no Indian Health Service hospitals in the 
Portland Area so all specialties and hospital care have been paid for out of our contract care 
allocation. The Contract Care allocation to PTHA has been significantly inadequate to meet the 
actual need since F.Y. 2004 when the Puyallup Tribe subsidized Contract Health with a $2.8 
million dollar contribution. By F.Y. 2013 the tribal subsidy had reached a staggering $6.4 
million dollars. Given that the PTHA service population is only comprised of 17% Puyallup 
Tribal members, tribal budget priorities in F.Y. 201 Ithru 2014 has made continued subsidies to 
the PTHA financially difficult for the Puyallup Tribe. The FY 2015 Budget requests $4.36 
billion in discretionary budget authority for the Indian Health Service. This represents a $200 
million increase over the FY 2014 enacted level. For Health Services programs the FY 2015 
budget requests funding for Clinical Services ($4.4bilHon), Purchase^Referred Care ($929 
million), Medicaid ($850 million) and Contract Support ($617 million). The Puyallup Tribe 
fully supports funding increases for existing I.H.S. programs and will work Congress to continue 
efforts to increase funding for I.H.S. and the critical programs administered by this Agency. 
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Mr. Calvert. Great. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Next, Mr. Taylor Aalvik, Council Member. Did I pronounce that 
right? 

Mr. Aalvik. That’s Taylor Aalvik. 

Mr. Calvert. Taylor Aalvik. Okay. Thank you. With the Cowlitz 
Indian Trihe? 

Mr. Aalvik. Cowlitz, yeah. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

COWLITZ INDIAN TRIBE 
WITNESS 


TAYLOR AALVIK 

Mr. Aalvik. Chairman Calvert, distinguished Members of the 
Subcommittee, including our own. Congresswoman Jaime Herrera 
Beutler, I am honored to testify today in support of important fund- 
ing for tribal Nations. I am also honored and humbled to be in the 
company of great tribal leaders that are here today. 

My name is Taylor Aalvik. I have served on the Cowlitz Indian 
Tribal Council since 2005. The Cowlitz is located in Southwest 
Washington State. I carry on more than 150 years of struggle, per- 
severance and dedication of my ancestors in the pursuit of fair and 
just treatment of our people by the Federal Government. The Cow- 
litz Tribe was restored to federal recognition in 2002, thought we 
still do not have a reservation on which to establish much-needed 
economic basis. Our landless status makes us even more dependent 
on adequate funding of the federal programs under your jurisdic- 
tion. 

There are seven programs that are critical to our ability to pro- 
vide services to our people. My written testimony provides addi- 
tional insights. First, we ask that Congress increase funding for the 
BIA’s Aid to Tribal Government Funding program from the $24.6 
million proposed in the President’s budget to $30 million. This pro- 
gram provides the primary backbone of support for our tribe’s gen- 
eral operations. 

Second, we ask Congress to ensure that the IHS appropriations 
is adequate and includes a provision to revise the health facilities 
construction priorities system as was directed in the fiscal year 
2000 approved Interior appropriations. We still believe the current 
system is antiquated and needs updating. 

Third, we ask Congress to support the President’s request of 
$96.4 million for the EPA’s Indian General Assistance program. 
This program has allowed us to build capacity for many natural re- 
source programs and helps us address the health and well-being of 
our people. 

Fourth, we ask Congress to increase the President’s proposed 
budget for the fish and wildlife agencies’ Tribal Wildlife Grant pro- 
gram from $4 million to $10 million. This program has helped to 
develop positive partnerships with state and federal managers for 
recovery of important first foods to our tribe. 
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Fifth, we ask Congress to support $1.2 million for the Secretary 
of the interior’s leadership and administration activity for federal 
tribal collaborative work during domestic reconsideration for the 
Columbia River Treaty. This is important to many tribes who are 
currently working with the Federal Government on the future dis- 
position of Columbia Basin water management. 

Sixth, we ask Congress to support the tribal transportation — pro- 
posed increased for BIA administered tribal transportation pro- 
grams. 

And finally, seventh, we ask Congress to increase funding for the 
National Parks Service’s NAGPRA Grant program from the Presi- 
dent’s $1.6 million request to $2 million. This is an important pro- 
gram associated with dealing with sensitive cultural concerns. 

The sanctity of the relationship between the United States, 
American Indians and Alaskan Natives is embodied in the United 
States Constitution, and it is the Constitution which lays out Con- 
gress’ special relationship to tribes and we gather strength from 
the long continuance of that protection. It is in the spirit and 
knowledge that we come as a tribe and as tribal representatives to 
lay before you efforts to secure assistance for our tribal Nations, to 
grow alongside with the United States. Since time immemorial, we 
continue to carry on our duty as the trustees of this land we revere 
as Mother Earth. We believe that it is important not only to pro- 
vide for our people’s well-being but also work with our neighbors 
to be a positive and contributing influence. 

Thank you for the work on behalf of Indian Country and for the 
opportunity to testify here today. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you have. 

[The statement of Taylor Aalvik follows:] 
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Cowlitz Indian Tribe 

The House Committee on Appropriations, 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Hearing on Funding for American Indian and Alaska Native Programs 

Testimony Presented by the Hon. Taylor Aalvik, Cowlitz Tribal Council 

Aprils, 2014 



Chainnan Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, distinguished Members of the Subcommittee, 
including our own Congresswoman Jaime Herrera Beutler, 1 want to thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today to testify in support of funding for certain programs for 
American Indians and Alaska Native. They include programs under the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Indian Health Service, Environmental Protection Agency, US Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Secretary of Interior’s Office, and the National Park Service. My name is Taylor Aalvik. I have 
served on the Cowlitz Indian Tribal Council since 2005, and I also serve as Director of our 
Natural Resources Department. I serve on a variety of other boards and committees (both tribal 
and non-tribal) in connection to our community's well-being, 

Background 

Since the Cowlitz Indian Tribe was restored to federal recognition in 2002, we have strived to 
develop services to protect and promote the well-being of our members, We have approximately 
3,800 tribal members with the majority residing within or close to our traditional homelands in 
southwestern Washington State, Although we still have no reservation, our leaders continue to 
move forward the vision to provide for its membership. We have established several 
Departments and Programs since 2002, The work of this Subcommittee is critical in our ability 
to continue to serve for our memberships’ needs. 

Federal grant programs are particularly critical to our well-being because without a reservation, 
we have no trust land on which to conduct economic development to fund governmental 
services. Making our situation even more difficult, we are ineligible for the wide variety of 
federal grant programs that are tied to reservation lands. As a result, the federal grant programs 
discussed in this testimony are of even more critical importance to the Cowlitz Indian Tribe. 

Despite the fact that we are landless, we do what we can to provide essential services to our 
members, and in so doing we believe we also directly and indirectly benefit surrounding 
communities. We also participate extensively at the local, state, and federal level through 
established and emerging partnerships across a broad range of programs and initiatives. We 
believe that it is important to not only provide for our memberships’ well-being, but work to be a 
positive and contributing influence with our neighbors. Planning, supporting, and implementing 
activities that restore and protect our economies, natural surroundings, and future stability is 
important to us. The Cowlitz Tribal leadership is very much appreciative and dependent on the 
programs under this Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. It would be impossible for us to be a 
contributing partner without your support. 
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The Cowlitz tribe’s seven priorities 

The Cowlitz Indian Tribe respectfully requests that the Subcommittee: 

1. Bureau of Indian Affair’s (B JA) “Aid to Tribal Government" Program: Increase 
program funding from the $24,614 million proposed in the President's FYl 5 budget to 
$30 million. 

2. Indian Health Service (IHS) FY2015 Appropriations Report Congress: Ensure IHS 
makes revisions to the Health Facilities Construction Priority System as directed in the 
FY2000 Interior Appropriations Bill. 

3. Environmental Protection Agency ’s (EPA's) “Indian General Assistance Program " 
(GAP): Support the President's FYl 5 budget request of $96.4 million. 

4. U.S. Fish and Wildlife Agency 's (USFWS) "Tribal Wildlife Grant Program ”: Increase 
proposed FYl 5 budget from $4 million to $10 million. 

5. Support $ 1 .25 million to be directed to the Office of the Secretary of Interior's Leadership 
and Administration Activity for FY15 for Federal/Tribal collaborative analytical work 
and consultations during domestic reconsideration of the Columbia River Treaty. 

6. BIA administered tribal transportation programs: Support the Tribal Transportation 
Unity Caucus’s (TTUC) proposed increase for FYl 5. 

7. National Park Service (NPS) proposed FY2015 for “National Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act Grants”: Increase funding from the President's $1,657 
million request to $2 million. 

1. BIA “Aid to Tribal Government” Funding Increase: The primary backbone of support for 
our Tribe’s general operations is fiinded through BlA’s Aid to Tribal Government program. It is 
an essential source of funds that supports the general operations of our Administration, Natural 
& Cultural Resources Department, and provides many other services critical to our membership 
and governance. With this core funding, we have been able to provide essential government 
services, employment opportunity, regional partnerships, grant programs, and to provide 
increased security for our membership and employees. For a Tribe that continues to struggle in 
obtaining our own economic base, this funding source remains critical to keep governmental 
operations functioning. Funding under this program does not meet all the needs of our tribe, but 
as we try and obtain our own economic base, it improves our Tribe’s ability to oversee program 
implementation and allows us to deliver essential services to our members. In sum, funding for 
tribal administration of programs is a key element towards our ability to support tribal self- 
governance. 

2. IHS Facilities Construction Priority System: The IHS system is significantly underfunded 
and an imbalance of resources has developed within the system. An example of this is the frozen 
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facilities construction list. We respectfully request the Subcommittee to address this 
underfunding and also the delivery system imbalance and require the IHS to report to Congress 
its revisions to the Health Facilities Construction Priority System as directed in the FY 2000 
Interior Appropriations Bill. The current system was developed over 23 years ago and prioritizes 
construction projects on antiquated data in a completely changed health care delivery 
environment. Most projects would not score high enough to be funded today relative to the 
needs of other tribes nationally. The system is broken and unfairly prohibits tribes from 
accessing important facilities construction funding on an equal basis as the tribes on the current 
priority list. The Subcommittee should direct IHS to develop a facility construction priority 
system to address the unmet facility construction needs of all tribes and not just those on the 
current priority list. A new priority system should also incorporate the staffing needs for those 
Tribes that have built their own health facilities without IHS resources. The Cowlitz Tribe 
received its appropriation for funding its Health Systems in 2000. In November 2002 we 
received funding for Contract Health Services only and no funding for direct services. 

3. EFA Indian General Assistance Program IGAPI: GAP has been a vital program for our 
Tribe since federal acknowledgement. It has allowed for our ability to build capacity for the 
many natural resource programs and tends to the needs of our memberships health and well- 
being. It gave us the ability to deal with very important resources issues of the tribe such as 
representation on key resource management concerns in the region. It has allowed our ability 
(and maintain) to forge positive relationships and work with local communities to protect and 
restore resources. EPA heard from the tribes in past years that funding under this program was 
well short to meet the needs to build capacity for addressing environmental issues within their 
homelands. We believe that this is a key program that needs to be maintained adequately well 
into the future in order to protect and restore the quality of life and culture for Indian Country. 

4. USFWS Tribal Wildlife Grant Program Increase: Our Tribe has been fortunate to receive 
two Tribal Wildlife Grants (TWG) administered by USFWS. With these grants we continue to 
contribute toward positive partnerships with State and Federal managers over recovery efforts of 
endangered Columbian White-tailed deer (CWTD) of the Lower Columbia River region. This 
species was one of the first to be listed under the Endangered Species Act (ESA) in the 1970s. 
Since we received our TWG, our involvement has heightened awareness to the issue of recovery 
of this long-standing recovery concern. We brought fresh new skills and thoughtfulness as to 
what was needed to create a path to recovery and eventual de-listing under ESA. We are proud 
to be one of the primary participants that are leading CWTD towards recovery and eventual de- 
listing. We believe it is important that collaborative partnerships with Tribal, Federal, and State 
resource managers are the key to achieve success towards species recovery efforts. The TWG 
program provides tribes capacity and opportunity to contribute to efforts that is deeply tied to 
traditional and cultural life-ways. We request that funding be restored to this program so other 
tribes can experience the great work that can be accomplished under this program. 

5. Columbia River Treaty Coordination and Technical Capacity Funding: There are 1 5 
Columbia Basin tribes, supported by three tribal organizations of the Columbia Inter-Tribal Fish 
Commission, Upper Columbia United Tribes, and the Upper Snake River Tribes, who have 
participated in the development of a regional consensus based recommendation on the 
modernization of the Columbia River Treaty between the U.S. and Canada. The Columbia Basin 
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tribes have been key participants in the development and adoption of the U.S. Entity’s regional 
recommendation (coordinated by the Bonneville Power Administration and the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers). The Cowlitz Tribe along with other tribes, participated extensively in this effort 
and continues to be committed towards future improvements on how the Columbia Basin water 
resources are managed. The recommendation is currently being considered by the U.S. 
Department of State to determine next steps in working with Canada to modernize the Treaty. 
During this time there is a need for on-going evaluation and coordination by the Columbia Basin 
tribes. The tribes have very limited availability of time and funds to conduct this vital work. 

The Columbia Basin tribes need approximately $1.25 million to continue to collaborate on 
necessary technical evaluations and assessments, as well as to consult with the U.S. Department 
of State, the U.S. Entity, other sovereigns, and stakeholders for FY201 5. 

6. BIA Administered Tribal Transportation Pro2rams: Transportation infrastructure serving 
tribal communities is the most unsafe, rudimentary and under-maintained transportation network 
in the Country. Approximately 1 ,069 of 4,400 Indian Reservation Roads (IRR) Program bridges 
are currently rated as deficient. Cost of rehabilitating or replacing the 1,069 IRR bridges is likely 
to exceed $595 million. Consistent with TTUC recommendations, we support and request for an 
increase in funding levels for FY 1 5 to $ 1 ,050,000,000 for Federal Lands Highway (FLH) 
Program: (A) Indian Reservation Roads under section 204 of title 23; increase funding levels for 
FY 1 5 to $1 00 million for FLH program: (XX) Indian Reservation Road Bridge Program under 
Section 202(d)(4); and increase Highway Trust Fund funding for Tribal High Priority Projects 
Program for FY15 with $35 million including $5 million annual increases until FY2020. 

7. National Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act Grants: The 

Cowlitz Tribe has in the past received a NAGPRA grant which helped ftind a successful multi- 
tribe consortium to allow the re-interment of multiple ancestors at Fort Vancouver, Washington. 
The success of this project has created great opportunity for future multi-tribal projects to deal 
with long-standing concerns about repatriation issues. We would like to see continued funding of 
such projects, because there are still Native people and materials needing to be returned to their 
rightful places, as well as other projects the Cowlitz Tribe would like to undertake so we can 
continue to address these or similar situations as they arise. 

Conclusion 

The Cowlitz Tribe would like to re-iterate our thanks and appreciation for the opportunity to 
testily on the development of appropriations under this Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. We look 
forward to working with members of Congress to continue to build upon our successes and 
address future needs. We urge Congress to uphold its solemn promises to tribes, even as 
policymakers seek to reduce the deficit through spending reductions and revenue generation. 

The federal government's obligations to Indian tribes reflect the federal government's general 
trust responsibility for tribes and are based on numerous long-standing agreements made 
between tribes and the United States. 

The Cowlitz Indian Tribe is happy to answer any questions Congress may have about the 
testimony we have provided here or about the programs we implement. Thank you again for 
your time today. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. And last- 
ly, Ms. Twa-le Abrahamson-Swan. Hopefully I didn’t screw that up 
too much, Air Quality Program Manager of Spokane Tribal Natural 
Resources. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

SPOKANE TRIBAL NATURAL RESOURCES 
WITNESS 


TWA-LE ABR AH AMSON-SWAN 

Ms. Abrahamson-Swan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the committee. My name is Twa-le Abrahamson-Swan, an 
enrolled member of the Spokane Tribe of Indians located in North- 
east Washington. Thank you for the opportunity to share my per- 
sonal experiences related to radon and the impacts that proposed 
cuts will have across Indian Country. 

My testimony concerns EPA funding for the radon categorical 
grants known as SIRG, the radon program’s environmental pro- 
gram management and science and technology budget. Radon is 
the leading cause of cancer mortality. Radon is a known Class A 
carcinogen, and the deaths caused by radon each year are prevent- 
able. Radon is a naturally occurring radioactive gas released in 
rock, soil and water from the natural decay of uranium. Concentra- 
tions depend on natural geology and how each individual home 
breathes. Testing is the only way to know how much radon is in 
each home, office or school. 

The U.S. Surgeon General and EPA estimate that radon causes 
more than 21,000 lung cancer deaths each year, second to smoking. 
According to the Centers for Disease Control, American Indian and 
Alaska Natives have a higher prevalence of current smoking than 
most other racial and ethnic groups in the United States, making 
cigarette smoking plus exposure to radon gas a serious problem in 
the health of tribal populations. 

Radon has been found in elevated levels in every state. No area 
of our country is risk free. Almost one in three homes on the Spo- 
kane Indian Reservation have elevated radon levels compared to 1 
in 15 homes nationwide. 

To date, my house has the highest levels identified by our pro- 
gram with peaks at 53 picocuries per liter and an average of 33 
picocuries per liter. EPA’s action limit is four. I don’t smoke, nei- 
ther do my kids, but our risk for lung cancer is the same as each 
of us smoking 106 cigarettes per day or 5 packs. That is at home. 
In my office, it is a pack-and-a-half a day or 16 cigarettes. In our 
schools, kids are being exposed to this odorless, colorless, tasteless 
radioactive gas. There are communities like ours across Indian 
Country and rural America that don’t have any information about 
radon, let alone a close place to buy a radon test kit. 

Funding to address indoor air quality in Indian Country is vital. 
It needs to be increased, not cut. 

Since 2004, $3.1 million has been awarded to over 30 tribes that 
have participated in the SIRG program. In fiscal year 2013, EPA 
awarded a total of $7.32 million. Ten tribes received grants equal- 
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ing only about 4 percent of the total SIRG budget. Competing with 
states and the 40 percent match requirement are major barriers for 
many tribes wanting to implement radon programs. Some tribes 
are just learning now about their risks from radon. In February 
and March of 2014, 24 tribes submitted radon canisters to the EPA 
Radon Lab for analysis. There is not only an interest but a need 
in Indian Country to address radon and protect the people. 

Our tribe was unable to provide the 40 percent match, so like 
other tribes, we sought alternatives. Ninety-nine tribes have uti- 
lized the EPA Radon Lab which is in the process of closing its 
doors. The EPA Radon Lab mails canisters at no cost to newly de- 
veloping programs, and they have to be mailed back within one 
day, which is difficult for a lot of rural communities. We purchased 
testing equipment that allows us to be the lab and measure and 
calculate our own results. This has allowed this to become a more 
efficient and sustainable program. A radon-resistant new construc- 
tion building requirement for all new homes and buildings has 
been implemented. Our goal is to keep our people safe by building 
right. Directing funds for training programs for tribes in radon 
mitigation would help build their internal capacity to address in- 
door radon and save lives. 

Last year. Congress approved reinstatement of not only this state 
funding but reinstated the FTEs in the regional offices of the EPA 
so that funding could be properly funded and administered. 

On behalf of the Spokane Tribe, I would like to thank Congress 
for both reinstatements and specifically ask for the following. More 
details are in the written testimony, but we are opposing the cuts 
to the radon categorical grants and recommending that $14.5 mil- 
lion be allocated to adjust for inflation, increased ability of SIRG 
grantees and to fund the tribes’ territories and states. I also sup- 
port the Environmental Program Management budget for 2015. 

And again, I just want to thank you for this opportunity. Our 
Nation needs this program to keep our citizens informed. Please re- 
instate the cuts to the SIRG program and the regional support staff 
so that we can continue doing this important work. Thank you for 
the opportunity to provide this testimony, and thank you for your 
attention in this matter. 

[The statement of Twa-le Abrahamson-Swan follows:] 
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Written Testimony Submitted April 3, 2014 
To The U.S. House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee 

Twa-ie Abrahamson-Swan-Spokane Tribe of indians. Air Quality Program 


i submit this written testimony upon behalf of the Spokane Tribe of Indians and residents of the 
Spokane Indian Reservation, This testimony concerns the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency and the following budget items. 

Radon Categorical Grants (Pg 732) (FY 2015 PB: $0.0M, FY 2013 Actual $7.32; FY 2014 
Enacted; $8.05 M , FY 2015 Change: -$S.0M) And FY 2014 Proposed Budget Cuts (Cuts 
rejected by Congress in the Omnibus Act, 2014) to 11.9 Regional FTE's that oversee the SIRG 
grant processes in EPA Regional Offices. 

Environmental Program Management: (Pg 531) [FY 2013 Actual $3.M; FY 2014 Enacted; $2.36 
M; FY 2015 Proposed; $3.36 Change; $1.0 M] 

Science & Technology (Pg 101) [FY13 $56.7 (Thousands) FY 2014 $198.0; PB $0.0; Difference 
($198.0)] Opposing this cut. 

My name is Twa-le Abrahamson-Swan. I am an enrolled member of the Spokane Tribe of Indians, 
located in Northeast Washington State. I am currently the Spokane Tribe's Air Quality Program 
Manager. 

Radon is the leading environmental cause of cancer mortality. Radon is a known Class-A 
Carcinogen and the deaths caused by radon each year are preventable. Radon is a naturally- 
occurring, radioactive gas released in rock, soil, and water from the natural decay of uranium. 

Radon Risk is Significant in Indian Country 

The US Surgeon General and EPA estimate that radon causes more than 21,000 lung cancer 
deaths each year. Only smoking causes more lung cancer deaths. According to the Center for 
Disease Control, American Indian/Alaska Natives (AI/ANs) have a higher prevalence of current 
smoking than most other racial/ethnic groups in the United States, making cigarette smoking 
plus exposure to radon gas a serious problem to the health of Tribal populations.^ 

• In 2011: 

o 31.5% of At/AN adults in the United States smoked cigarettes, compared with 
19.0% of U.S. adults overall.^ 

o In 2004, among youths, American Indians and Alaska Natives had the greatest 
cigarette smoking prevalence (23.1%), followed by non-Hispanic whites (14.9%), 


^ Center for Disease Control and Prevention, Current Cigarette Smoking Rates in the United States. 
http://www.cdc.g0v/tobacco/camp3ign/tips/re50urce5/dat3/clgarette-5moking-in-united-states.html#populatlons 
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Hispanics (9,3%), non-Hispanic blacks (6.5%), and Asian Americans and Pacific 
Islanders (4.3%).^ 

Radon has been found in elevated levels in every state. No area of our country is risk-free. 
Nationwide, based on 1992 research, 1 in 15 homes test above the action level established by 
EPA of 4.0 picocuries per liter of air (pCi/L). Results on the Spokane Indian Reservation are even 
higher at almost 1 in 3 homes. 

The Spokane Indian Reservation, located in Northeast Washington, is rich in uranium deposits 
and has high radon potential. There are two inactive open pit uranium mines on the 
Reservation and an adjacent uranium mill. As a college student, I wanted to study the impacts 
that uranium mining and milling had on the health of our people and the impacts to our 
traditional foods, air and water. 

I learned about the types of pollution that get left behind after US policies deregulated and 
subsidized uranium mining, after a mining company abandons projects based on market 
prices— leaving tons of radioactive and acidic waste to flow into our rivers. We have an A to Z 
list of "contaminants of concern" associated with the uranium facilities, each with different 
health effects. We aren't the only Tribal community left with a nuclear legacy. Elevated 
outdoor radon levels present a health risk to workers who will soon be hired to mitigate one of 
the mines as part of a Superfund Cleanup. However, for most people, the greatest exposure to 
radon comes from the home. Concentrations depend on natural geology and how individual 
homes breathe; the available routes and paths for radon to enter homes and ventilation rates 
vary for each and every home. Testing is the only way to know how much radon is in each 
home or school. 

In 2011, 1 started testing schools and homes on the Reservation. Due to our Tribe's inability to 
provide the 40% match associated with SIRG funds, we sought alternatives to fund testing and 
outreach. The Spokane Tribe was one of 99 tribes, tribal consortia or tribal organizations that 
have utilized services provided by ERA’S Radiation and Indoor Environments (R&IE) National 
Laboratory for analysis since 1996. EPA's Radon Testing Program not only helped to promote 
radon awareness, but also provided radon test kits to Tribal communities, environmental 
justice partners, disadvantaged groups and non-profit organizations. Tribes from all 9 Regions 
with Federally Recognized tribes have participated in the EPA-LV Lab testing programs.^ 

The Success of Radon Programs in the Indian Country 

Radiation is a difficult subject to learn about, sometimes it's difficult to explain to our 
communities. Each Tribe has a different way of sharing information and reaching their citizens 
and members. The Navajo Nation Radon Program successfully developed culturally appropriate 
education and outreach materials in their traditional language. The testing, education and 


^ Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. Racial/Ethnic Differences Among Youths in Cigarette Smoking and 
Susceptibility to Start Smoking - United States, 2002-2004; Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report. December 1, 
2006; SS(47):1275-7. 

^ US Environmental Protection Agency Office of Radiation and Indoor Air. March 31, 2014. 
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outreach components are vital, but there are still obstacles we face in developing solutions. 
Some Tribes are just now learning the risks of radon, learning which homes and schools, which 
areas of their Reservations have the highest risks. In February and March of 2014, 24 Tribes 
submitted 461 radon canisters to the ERA radon lab for analysis.’ There is not only an interest, 
but a need in Indian Country to address radon. 

Since 2004, over 30 tribes/tribal consortia have participated in the SiRG program. The 
approximate total value of Tribal SIRG Awards is $3,100,000. In Fiscal Year 2013, ERA awarded 
grants to 10 Tribes with a total value of $304,000.’ This only represents about 4 percent of the 
total SIRG budget of $7.32 Million for FY 13. 

SIRG funds are also used to support meetings and conferences that bring together radon 
stakeholders—community members, T ribes and States, federal agencies, non-profit 
organizations, educational programs and industry to share the latest technology and health 
impacts. These gatherings are important, as we learn different perspectives and support each 
other's work. 

Most State. Tribal and Territorial Radon Programs Will Close 

The proposed ERA budget cuts to its Indoor radon program will eviscerate a voluntary 
program that needs the minimum resources that the agency provides states, tribes and 
territories in creating radon risk reduction awareness for our communities. Under this budget, 
state, tribal and territorial programs will close and most consumer outreach on the state and 
local level will cease to exist. 

Agency Cuts to Radon Science Infrastructure (Science and Technology) Are Problematic 

I started testing homes and schools on our Reservation in 2011 using canisters our Tribe 
received from the ERA radon lab. Our high school was preparing for an $18 Million renovation; 
testing before and after construction was a priority. After developing a solid radon testing plan, 
the ERA radon lab mailed a box of canisters at no cost to our newly developing program. The 
canisters had to be exposed for 7 days, and then mailed within one day to the ERA lab. The 
tight shipping schedule was an issue for remote, rural Tribes like ours. With a goal to test each 
and every home, school and office on the Reservation, we purchased equipment that allowed 
us to analyze and calculate our own results. This has allowed us to become a more efficient 
and sustainable program. We are also generating tools for our community to make future land 
and housing decisions. A Radon Resistant building requirement for all new homes and buildings 
has been implemented. Our goal is to keep our people safe. 

To date, my house has the highest levels identified, with peaks at 53 pCi/L and an average of 33 
pCi/L. I don't smoke; neither do my kids, but our risk for lung cancer is the same as each of us 
smoking 106 cigarettes, or 5 packs per day. That is while we are at home. In my office, it's a 
pack and a half per day or 16 pCi/L. In our schools, kids are being exposed to this odorless. 


’ us Environmental Protection Agency Office of Radiation and Indoor Air. March 31, 2014. 
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colorless, tasteless radioactive gas, a known Class-A Carcinogen. There are communities like 
ours across Indian country and rural America that don't have any information about radon, let 
alone a close place to buy a radon test kit. Funding for education and outreach is vital; it needs 
to be increased, not cut. 

We support organizations like AARST who are requesting a modest increase of $78,000 under 
this section to allow for inter-comparisons between two private radon chambers in the US and 
the ERA reference source with international reference points, referred to as STAR Chambers. 

Congress Reinstated ERA Proposed Cuts in Consolidated Budget Appropriation, 2014 

Last year, this Congress once approved reinstatement of not only this State funding but 
reinstated the FTE's in the Regional Offices of ERA so that the funding could be properly funded 
and administered.^ On behalf of the Spokane Tribe, I would like to thank the Congress for both 
reinstatements and request that radon be funded as follows. 

1. Radon Categorical Grants - (Page732) (FY 2015 PB: $0.0M, FY203 Actual $7.32; FY 
2014 Enacted: $8.05 M , FY 2015 Change; -$8.0IV1) Opposing this cut and recommending 
that $14.5 Million be allocated to adjust for inflation and to increase the ability of SIRG 
grantees and to fund the Tribes, Territories and States. Additionally, the Regional 11.9 
FTE's that oversee SiRF that were cut by ERA in the 2014 Submittal to Congress (ERA RB 
FY 14 was -$1,725.0 / -11.9 FTE) needs to be reinstated if the SIRG funding is to be 
properly managed. Congress rejected all of the ERA FY 2014 cuts and restored this 
funding in the Consolidate Appropriations Act, 2014. 

2. Environmental Program Management; (PageS31) [FY 2013 Actuals$3.M; FY2014 
Enacted: $2.36 M; FY 2015 Proposed: $3.36 Change: $1.0 M] We support this 
allocation. 

3. Science & Technology (Pg 101 & 531) [FY13 $56.7 (Thousands) FY 2014 $198.0; PB 
$0.0; Difference ($198.0)] Requesting that $78,000 be reinstated to ensure grants to 
enable U.S. STAR radon chambers to inter-compare with International STAR Chambers 
to maintain quality assurance of reference for a national radon standard. 


Twa-le Abrahamson-Swan 
Spokane Tribe of Indians 
Air Quality Program Manager 
PO Box 100 
Wellpinit, WA 99040 


' See Pages 29 and 32 of the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2014 
docs. house. eov/billsthlsweek/20140113/113-HR3547-JSOM-G-l. pdf 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Thank you for your testimony. Just as 
a point, in fiscal year 2014, the Administration proposed elimi- 
nating radon grant funding. We restored the radon grant funding 
on a bipartisan basis at $8 million in fiscal year 2014. So I am sure 
we will be considering that as we go through the budget process. 

Ms. McCollum, you are recognized. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. Is your home vented 
then and who paid for the venting? 

Ms. Abrahamson-Swan. No, it is not yet. 

Ms. McCollum. Do you know how much it is going to cost to 
have your home vented? 

Ms. Abrahamson-Swan. Each home we are finding is about 
$1,200 to $2,000. So it is not a big cost, and it is even drastically 
less in new home construction. So it may only add $200 to $300 in 
new construction. So for existing homes, we are finding a lot of 
roadblocks in finding funding to fix existing homes. 

Ms. McCollum. So, on the reservation would you be applying to 
the Bureau for help with housing for venting for radon? 

Ms. Abrahamson-Swan. Yes. We are looking at as many dif- 
ferent sources as we can and trying to find those that don’t exclude 
radon from their funding opportunities. 

Ms. McCollum. Well, thank you. That is something that we 
should take a look at and that perhaps should be a requirement 
for new construction. I know it is in Minnesota, but I don’t know 
if that is a requirement for tribal housing. Do you know if it is a 
requirement that the Federal Government is putting on tribal con- 
struction or not? 

Ms. Abrahamson-Swan. No. There is no requirement right now. 
And a lot of states are unregulated, and it is only an item that is 
tested during a real estate transaction. So for communities of color 
or disadvantaged communities across the United States that aren’t 
buying and selling property, we don’t have that advantage of the 
requirements for testing. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you for your testimony, and thank you 
for bringing this up because I hadn’t thought about the impacts on 
tribal communities of radon. I know that we have a program in 
Minnesota, and especially for those of us who are in northern cli- 
mates where we are enclosed more at times during the year. I am 
sure in some of the southern climates where there is air-condi- 
tioning, there are challenges there, too. So thank you for your testi- 
mony. 

Ms. Abrahamson-Swan. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Ms. Herrera Beutler? This is from your 
neck of the woods. 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you all for being here. I am learning new things. Last year I 
learned a lot, actually. I wanted to mention, too, on the — you men- 
tioned resources. Pacific salmon and salmon runs and the impor- 
tance not just to Indian Country but to the communities as a 
whole. I mean, it is incredibly important in our neck of the woods 
to make sure that we are protecting those runs. 

Mr. Bean. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. And seeing them increase and do what 
we can. And I have been asking about our budget, and you men- 
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tioned hatchery and other funding programs. And I am trying to 
understand a little bit about what our budget does. I do know last 
year we were successful in getting in the CGIS budget I believe 
about $60 million for Pacific salmon recovery funds which was a 
step forward considering I think it was completely zeroed out. 

Mr. Bean. Right. 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. But I would like to identify with you, 
with any of the members who are here, other areas where we can 
carve out some protection. I am not totally sure how, within BIA, 
how they make those determinations, but if we can help influence 
that, it is very important to our entire community. 

Mr. Bean. If it is possible, we would love to have a follow-up 
meeting with you as well as I believe the Northwest Indian Fish 
Commission will be following me, and we fully support all of their 
comments. 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. Okay. Absolutely. Any thoughts or com- 
ments on — it seems like there are some different issues represented 
at the table today. So I am learning a lot about radon as well. 

Mr. Pavel. With respect to your prior question, I think, you 
know, those salmon recovery funds are certainly very, very vital. 
We do a lot of good work with our habitat restoration projects and 
some of our research with interest of trying to maintain and pro- 
vide harvest in ongoing fisheries. I think the hatcheries mainte- 
nance fund is a key component of being able to have that. 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aalvik. In regards to the salmon funding, which is highly 
important, there are other agencies that deal with that that I think 
fall out of this Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. But I was hoping to ad- 
dress that, but I had to pull that out because 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. And I apologize. 

Mr. Aalvik [continuing]. I have to take that to another door. 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. As appropriators, everything is under our jurisdic- 
tion. 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. Exactly. 

Mr. Aalvik. Hey, let’s go. 

Ms. Herrera-Beutler. With that, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Simpson. Just quickly. I don’t remember a lot of people, and 
I don’t know if anybody else has brought up the issue of radon. Has 
anybody else? 

Mr. Calvert. Yes, there was some brief conversation. 

Mr. Simpson. Was there? I must have missed that part of it. So 
truly, the first time I have heard about it. I know it is an issue, 
but apparently it is a big issue on your reservation. 

Do you know of any provision in the EPA that allows them to 
require a lesser-than-40-percent match? 

Ms. Abrahamson-Swan. They were historically 25 percent, and 
I don’t know when that was changed. 

Mr. Simpson. So they have to do 40 percent match? They can’t 
do a lower one? 

Ms. Abrahamson-Swan. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. We will take a look into that because in STAG 
grants we allow under certain conditions a lower match rate that 
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might be beneficial. Are you, Taylor, as a landless, non-reservation 
tribe, trying to acquire land for reservation? 

Mr. Aalvik. Yeah, we certainly are. Currently it is under litiga- 
tion to other folks that think that we shouldn’t have a reservation 
where it is at. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Thank you all for being here and trav- 
eling such a long distance. It took Lewis and Clark a heck of a lot 
longer to get here than it took you. I think about that as I fly 
across this country a lot. Anyway, thank you all for being here. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you for being here. This panel is excused. 
We are going to call up our next panel, Mr. Aaron A. Payment, Vice 
President, the National Congress of American Indians. Mr. Tex 
Hall makes his return with the Great Plains Region Tribal rep- 
resentative, Tribal Interior Budget Committee. Mr. Billy Frank, 
Chairman of the Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, and Mr. 
Phil Rigdon, President of the Intertribal Timber Council. Mr. Simp- 
son is going to help me right now. We are kind of going back and 
forth. We have a Defense Appropriation meeting going on at the 
same time. Mr. Valadao was here to do that, but since Mike was 
right here, he is going to help me out. So with that, I am going to 
turn over the gavel to Mike, and I will be back in a little bit. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Simpson [presiding]. Mr. Payment. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

WITNESS 


AARON A. PAYMENT 

Mr. Payment. My name is Aaron Payment. I serve as the Mid- 
west Vice President for the National Congress of American Indians, 
and I am also the elected Chairperson of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. It is on. Am I not close enough? 

Okay. And I am also the Chairperson of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, the largest tribe east of the Mississippi. 
On behalf of NCAI and Brian Cladoosby, our President, we thank 
you for holding this important hearing on fiscal year 2015 budget 
for Native American programs. 

As Congress considers this budget and beyond, tribal leaders call 
on Congress to ensure that the promises made to Indian Country 
are honored in the federal budget. Just as we do not have the dis- 
cretion over the millions of acres of land we ceded to create peace 
and make this great Nation, we ask that you no longer treat our 
funding as discretion. 

Sequestration-level funding, arbitrarily cap and contract support 
and similar practices are perceived by Indian Country as an abro- 
gation of this trust obligation guaranteed in the treaties. We ask 
that you enact an honorable budget, one in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be proud and one which puts the trust in trustee. 

Let me begin by saying that NCAI supports the testimony of the 
National Indian Health Board, National Indian Child Welfare As- 
sociation, National Indian Education Association and the American 
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Indian Higher Education Consortium. The fiscal year 2015 budget 
request for the operation of Indian programs is a $2.4 billion 
amount, an increase of $33.8 million or 1.4 percent above the fiscal 
year 2014 enacted levels. The budget request for the construction 
account is $109.9 million which is a decrease of $216,000. The 
budget also proposes $922.6 million in tribal priority allocations, 
that is, TP A, an increase of $19.3 million over the fiscal year 2014 
level or a 2 percent increase. The request for contract support is 
$251 million, an increase of $4 million above the fiscal year 2014 
enacted level. The requested amount will fully fund estimated fis- 
cal year 2015 contract support costs. NCAI commends the adminis- 
tration and of course, with the impetus of the Congress and this 
body, for requesting full funding for contract support costs in fiscal 
year 2015. We recommend that the tribal grant support costs for 
tribally controlled schools and residential facilities also be fully 
funded. In school year 2012/2013, tribally controlled grant schools 
experienced a 36 percent shortfall of the grant support funding 
needed as defined by the administration cost grants formula. 

The proposed budget would provide a new $11.6 million for the 
Tawhay initiative, $10 million to build on social services and In- 
dian child welfare, $550,000 to expand job placement training pro- 
grams, the BIA law enforcement to create a pilot project to imple- 
ment a strategy for alternatives to incarceration and increased 
treatment, a $1 million amount to develop and establish a program 
for evaluating social service and community development. 

Tribal leaders through the Tribal Interior Budget Council, or 
TIBC, have repeatedly called for increases for social services and 
Indian child welfare, and with the Supreme Court ruling last year, 
this is more important now than ever. 

Education increases include half-a-million for JOM to redo their 
count for 2015 and the expected increase in the number of students 
as a result; $1 million for the ongoing evaluation of the BIA school 
system. NCAI also recommends a $263 million increase for school 
construction and repair, $73 million for tribal grants support costs, 
$431 million for Indian school equalization program formula funds, 
$73 million for Indian student transportation, $42 million for JOM 
and as a doctoral candidate in Indian education, former school 
board president and then a high school dropout, I am asking for 
some support for a logistical regression study to get to the bottom 
of why the 92 percent who are not covered under the BIA, 92 per- 
cent, we have a 50 percent dropout rate for Native Americans. We 
have the worst dropout rate of any racial ethnic population. This 
warrants a national study, and the study is — and I happen to know 
because I am a doctoral student — logistical regression study and 
what are the factors that influence Natives to graduate or not. 

Public safe communities invite economic investment. The Indian 
Law and Order Commission found that tribal Nations would ben- 
efit greatly if law enforcement officers were staffed at levels equi- 
tably to their brothers and sisters in blue. In 2010, the Department 
of the Interior’s High Priority Performance Goal initiative resulted 
in a 35 percent decrease in violent crime. This is to be commended 
that you funded this, it worked and we need to expand that effort. 

In the BIA, in the proposed fiscal year 2015 budget, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior current appropriations would increase by 2.6 
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percent. For the BIA to approach parity with that increase, because 
we lag behind the DOI increase, would cost just $69.2 million to 
keep parity with that. 

For Indian Health Service, NCAI requests that fiscal year 2015 
Congress truly restore the sequestration cuts remaining from 2013 
and adjust for inflation and population growth. While discretionary 
spending is not facing sequestration cuts for fiscal year 2015, NCAI 
urges you to support advanced appropriations and continue to ad- 
vocate for permanent full exemption of sequestration and budg- 
etary decisions. Again, the federal trust obligation should not be 
considered discretionary. 

Finally, I want to give a plug for a clean cursorary fix. I know 
that Representative Cole introduced H.R. 279. It is a bipartisan 
issue. It has been supported by this committee in the past. Tribes 
and associations have supported it. There are these phantom tribes 
that apparently don’t support it, and I think that you should ask 
and expect them to come forward if they do have any concerns. 
Otherwise, as far as we understand in Indian Country, we support 
universally and united support a clean fix for cursorary. Thank 
you. 

[The statement of Aaron Payment follows:] 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

April 3, 2014 

On behalf of the National Congress of American Indians (NCAI), we thank you for 
holding this important hearing on the President's Fiscal Year {FY) 2015 Budget for 
Native American programs. NCAI Is the oldest and largest American Indian 
organization in the United States. Tribal leaders created NCAI in 1944 as a response to 
termination and assimilation policies that threatened the existence of American Indian 
and Alaska Native tribes. As the most representative organization of American Indian 
and Alaska Native tribes, NCAI serves the broad interests of tribal governments across 
the nation. As Congress considers the FY 2015 budget and beyond, leaders of tribal 
nations call on decision-makers to ensure that the promises made to Indian Country 
are honored in the federal budget. 

Introduction 


Annual funding decisions by Congress are an expression of our nation's moral 
priorities. Numerous treaties, statutes, and court decisions have created a 
fundamental contract between tribal nations and the United States: tribes ceded 
millions of acres of land that made the United States what it is today, and in return 
tribes have the right of continued self-government and the right to exist as distinct 
peoples on their own lands. And for its part, the United States has assumed a trust 
responsibility to protect these rights and to fulfill its solemn commitments to Indian 
tribes and their members. Part of this trust responsibility includes basic governmental 
services in Indian Country, funding for which is appropriated in the discretionary 
portion of the federal budget. The federal budget for tribal governmental services 
reflects the extent to which the United States honors its promises to Indian people. 

NCAI includes recommendations for Interior bureaus, the Indian Health Service, and 
the Environmental Protection Agency, but the FY 2015 Indian Country Budget 
Request^ includes many more specific recommendations and we urge this 
subcommittee to use it as a resource during this appropriations cycle. NCAI also 
supports the testimony of the National Indian Health Board, National Indian Child 
Welfare Association, National Indian Education Association, and American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium. 


K^•^ct.•Tl^•F i5iRt'crciR 
Jacqiiclmc Juhn!.vn Fata 


NCAI HEADQUARTERS 
15!6PStiti-t.\.\X. 
Waslmgton, DC: 201KI5 
202.466.7707 
202.466-7797 hs 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

The FY 2015 budget request for the Operation of Indian Programs account is $2.4 
billion, an increase of $33.8 million, or 1.4 percent, above the FY 2014 enacted ievel. 
The FY 2015 budget request for the Construction account is $109.9 million; a decrease 
of $216,000 below the FY2014 enacted level. 


National Congress of American Indians. (January 2014). Fiscal year 2015 Indian Country Budget Requests: An honorable 
budget for Indian country. Washington, DC: Author. 
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The FY 2015 budget proposes a total of $922.6 million in Tribal Priority Allocations, an increase 
of $19.3 million over the FY 2014 level, a 2 percent increase. 

The budget request for contract support is $251 million; including funding for the Indian Self- 
Determination Fund, an increase of $4 million above the FY 2014 enacted level. The requested 
amount will fully fund estimated FY 2015 contract support costs, according to BIA based on the 
most recent analysis. NCAI commends the Administration for requesting full funding for 
Contract Support Costs in FY 2015. NCAI recommends that the Tribal Grant Support Costs for 
tribally controlled schools and residential facilities should also be fully funded. Tribal Grant 
Support Costs (formerly referred to as Administrative Cost Grants) funding is provided to the 
schools to cover administrative and indirect costs incurred in operating contract and grant 
schools. In SY 2012-2013, tribally controlled grant schools received an estimated 64 percent of 
the grant support funding needed as defined by the administrative cost grants formula. 

Major Initiatives 

The Tiwahe (Family) Initiative would provide an additional $11.6 million to expand Indian 
Affairs’ capacity to address Indian child and family welfare and job training issues and 
implement processes to better sustain Indian families. Increases include: $10 million to build on 
social services and Indian child welfare programs that provide culturally-appropriate services 
toward health promotion, family stability, and strengthening tribal communities; $550,000 to 
expand job placement and training programs; BIA law enforcement would begin a pilot 
program to implement a strategy for alternatives to incarceration and increased treatment; $1 
million to develop and institutionalize a program for evaluating social service and community 
development needs and to inform programmatic design, evaluation, management, and 
budgeting. 

Tribal leaders through the Tribal Interior Budget Council have repeatedly called for increases to 
Social services and Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) funding. NCAI also supports increases to 
these two activities. ICWA was enacted in 1978 in response to the troubling practices of public 
and private child welfare agencies that were systematically removing American Indian and 
Alaska Native children from their homes, communities, and culture, and placing them in non- 
Indian foster and adoptive homes. The Act not only provides protections for Native children in 
state child welfare and judicial systems but recognizes the sovereign right of tribes to care for 
their children. The crippling of Native economies before the Self-Determination Era left tribal 
citizens overwhelmingly impoverished, facing high unemployment compared to non-Native 
people, and with few economic opportunities. The barriers to employment vary region- to- 
region in Indian Country, but include geographic remoteness, a weak private sector, poor basic 
infrastructure, and even a lack of basic law enforcement infrastructure. This, coupled with the 
recent economic down turn, makes the Social Service program an essential yet underfunded 
part of anti-poverty programming on reservations nationwide. For these reasons, NCAI 
supports the increase BIA Social Services. 

Education increases include: $500,000 for Johnson O'Malley education assistance grants to 
support a new student count in 2015 and provides funding for the projected increase in the 
number of students eligible for grants; $1 million to support the ongoing evaluation of the BIE 
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school system. NCAI also recommends $263.4 million for School Construction and Repair, $73 
million For Tribal Grant Support Costs; $431 million for Indian School Equalization Program 
Formula Funds; $73 million for Indian student transportation; and $42 million for Johnson 
O'Malley funding (justification is included in the FY 2015 Indian Country Budget). 

Public Safety : Indian Country has long struggled with high crime victimization rates. Violent 
crimes impose economic costs on the victims and their families, in the form of medical and 
other expenses and the loss of earnings. Areas with high crime also experience reduced 
investment. Safe communities are necessary for economic development. Moreover, the Indian 
Law and Order Commission found that tribal nations throughout our country would benefit 
enormously if locally based and accountable law enforcement officers were staffed at levels 
comparable to similarly situated communities off-reservation. In 2010, DOI established a High 
Priority Performance Goal (HPPG) initiative to reduce violent crime by at least five percent over 
24 months on four reservations that were experiencing high rates of violent crime. In FY 2010, 
all four locations received an increase in base funding to support additional sworn staff. The 
additional resources assisted in closing the staffing gap and bringing each location up to 
national sworn staffing levels as listed under the US Department of Justice Uniform Crime 
Report staffing averages. The effort resulted in a 35 percent decrease in violent crime across 
the four sites. The Indian Law and Order Commission report states, "[djespite the current 
budget reality, the results of the HPPG Initiative should not be forgotten: parity in law 
enforcement services prevents crime and reduces violent crime rates."^ NCAI also recommends 
an increase for BIA Tribal Courts. 

BIA Overall : NCAI appreciates recent support for some tribal programs over the last few years, 
especially for the Indian Health Service, contract support costs, and law enforcement. In the FY 
2015 President's Budget, DOI's current appropriations would increase 2.6 percent, without BIA. 
For BIA to at least match the 2.6 percent increase over FY2014 for DOI's current appropriation 
level would require an additional $69.2 million. About 91 percent of the funding proposed that 
that would benefit Indian tribes in DOI is through BIA and OST and 9 percent of funds to tribes 
(excluding fire) are in other bureaus. 


Agency {Dollars in thousands) 

2015 Request 

Tribes 

% of Agency 

US Geological Survey (USGS) 

1,073,268 

7,600 

0.7% 

Fish & Wildlife Service (USFWS) 

1,476,202 

10,700 

0.7% 

National Park Service (NPS) 

2,614,599 

13,500 

0.5% 

Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 

1,113,542 

16,900 

1.5% 

Dept. Wide Programs 

876,053 

35,000 

4.0% 

Bureau of Reclamation (BOR) 

1,042,995 

186,500 

17.9% 


The other Interior agencies certainly provide assistance to Indian tribes. The President's budget 
includes funds for tribes such other DOI budgets: 0.7 percent of the USGS budget, 0.7 percent 


Indian Law & Order Commission. (November 2013). A roadmap for making Native America safer: Report to the President & 
Congress of the United States, Executive Summary, p. xxx 
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of the USFWS budget, 0.5 percent of the NPS budget, and 18 percent of the BOR budget.^ NCAI 
appreciates that, for instance, USGS is increasingly engaging with tribes to develop climate 
adaptation programs and working to meet tribes' needs for scientific and planning information. 
The USFWS also is improving its work with tribes, such as with the North Pacific Landscape 
Conservation Cooperative (NPLCC). Increased tribal engagement is good, to the extent that 
non-BIA bureaus are assisting tribes, providing resources and upholding the federal trust 
responsibility. 

But BIA provides the primary resources for carrying out the core governmental services to 
about 2 million American Indians and Alaska Natives. Funding for tribal capacity building is 
critical. Individual projects, such as the NPLCC, do not provide the long-term capability that 
tribes need to be able to address climate issues. The $9,947 million in the BIA's budget for 
Cooperative Landscape Conservation does not go far for 566 federally recognized tribes. Even 
as other agencies work to improve meeting their obligations to tribes, NCAI urges Congress to 
ensure that the BIA budget can provide the resources that modern and sophisticated tribal 
governments require. 

Indian Health Services 

NCAI requests that for FY 2015, Congress truly restore the sequestration cuts remaining from fy 
2013, and adjust for inflation and population growth. Though discretionary spending is not 
facing sequestration In FY 2015, NCAI urges this Subcommittee to continue to advocate for a 
permanent, full exemption from sequestration, as well as rescissions, for Tribal programs for FY 
2016 and beyond. NCAI supports the recommendations of the Tribal Budget Formulation 
Workgroup for FY 2015 as well as the National Indian Health Board's testimony. 

Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 

Tribal General Assistance Program (GAP) Grants : GAP would receive a $31 million increase in 
base funding in the President's budget, which would increase the average size of grants made 
to eligible tribes while providing tribes with a stronger foundation to build tribal capacity; and 
further the EPA's partnership and collaboration with tribes to address a wider set of program 
responsibilities and challenges. As the largest single source of the EPA's funding to tribes, the 
Tribal GAP grants assist tribes to establish the capacity to implement programs to address 
environmental and public health issues in Indian County. NCAI supports this proposed increase. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our concerns on programs that fulfill treaty and trust 
obligations in the Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies Appropriations bill. We look 
forward to working with this 5ubcommittee on a bipartisan basis once again this year. 


^ Analysis of Appendix A of the FY 2015 Interior Budget in Brief, retrieved at 

http://www.doi.RQv/budeet/apDropriatiQns/2015/highhehts/upload/A001.pdf and March 26 Testimony of Asst. Sec. Washburn 
before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, retrieved at 

http://www.indian.senate.gov/sites/default/fi{es/upload/fHes/032614%2QKevin%20Washburn%20F{NAL.pdf 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Tex, welcome back. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I am subbing in today for the 
co-chairs for TIBC on the BIA budget. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. 

Mr. Hall. So glad to be a sub to come in. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

TRIBAL INTERIOR BUDGET COUNCIL 
WITNESS 


TEX HALL 

Mr. Hall. The TIBC is the Tribal Interior Budget Council, and 
I was one of the founders of this organization back in 1999 in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. Previously, tribal leaders would come into the 
BIA budget, and the BIA would say, here is your budget and this 
is what you get. And so we said, you know, we are tired of coming 
to Washington and not having a voice. So this vehicle represents 
two regional representatives from the 12 regions of the United 
States. So all of the tribes elect the regional members to this TIBC, 
this Tribal Interior Budget Council. 

You know, for the most part, it has worked very well. You know, 
we get to talk about priorities and things like that, but we are a 
little disappointed in the 2015 budget. So I will be real brief, and 
I will go with our talking points, and our testimony, Mr. Chairman, 
has been submitted. 

TIBC has repeatedly mentioned that the 2015 budget proposes 
an increase of 2.6 percent for all programs but not including BIA, 
and to place the BIA at the same 2.6 percent increase will require 
an additional $69.2 million over the fiscal year 2014 enacted level 
which is more than the administration has proposed. So we really 
basically have a flat budget. Equally wrong is attempting to solve 
these under-funded problems at BIA by dipping into another fed- 
eral agency’s budget, or stove piping, and it simply does not work. 

For example, funding a sizable portion of Indian law enforcement 
through the Department of Justice grants, you know, affects the 
base funding at BIA. So we are taking BIA and giving it to DOJ. 
We are taking base funding and giving it to competitive grants. 
And you heard witness after witness explain why this was and con- 
tinues to be a big mistake. It has been going on for about 12, 15 
years now, you know, where the money has been transferred to the 
Department of Justice. But stove piping hurts tribes that are actu- 
ally in need for law enforcement funding and it disjoints our pro- 
gram operations and it wastes dollars. These are taxpayers’ dollars 
that are wasted. 

I wanted to mention that when we put funding in, there are 
members of Congress I really believe that don’t understand that 
this is really, truly, an investment into a tribe’s school, into a 
tribe’s roads. These are public roads. These are for our students. 
And when we underfund, or if we are funded at about 49 to 50 per- 
cent, it really jeopardizes the viability of a program, if there actu- 
ally can really be truly an investment. So I really want to stress 
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the need for this funding that the tribes have. They are treaty 
rights, and they are an investment into the tribe’s programs. 

We also support the Tiwahe. The BIA had proposed that family 
initiative because it will provide an additional 11.6 million to ex- 
pand Indian Affairs capacity and address Indian child, family wel- 
fare, and job training issues, and implement processes to better 
sustain and keep Indian families together. So tribal leaders at 
TBIC have long called for increases in social services and Indian 
child welfare, and so case level standards in my region of the Great 
Plains alone fall far below recognized national standards. And 
while national standards call for a maximum of 12 active cases per 
month per social worker, our social workers in the Great Plains 
handle an average of 40 cases per social worker. 

Tribal courts were very concerned that if you increase funding 
for tribal law enforcement officers, and do not increase the courts, 
you know, we are going to have a backlog of cases. My tribe alone, 
our court had to dismiss 5,000 cases, and it is simply because we 
did not have the staffing to do it. So we are really, you know, and 
we are an example of many tribes, of the underfunding of tribal 
courts. And, as I mentioned earlier about law enforcement, approxi- 
mately $80 million is funded at DOJ. If that would return to BIA, 
it would put more officers into the streets, and it would be base 
funding, versus competitive grants. 

Road maintenance is a huge neglected, underfunded program, 
and the road maintenance budget is around 20 million, and it has 
been the same for the last 20 years. And recent studies from Fed- 
eral highway confirmed that the actual unmet need is $150 million. 
So I have asked Kevin Washburn, Assistant Secretary, and Mike 
Black to prioritize and look at the formula, and try to get an in- 
crease in the road maintenance budget for the ’16. But the ’15 is 
the same thing, about 20 million plus. 

And, finally, contract support, the TBIC has went on record to 
say that, you know, to fully fund, you know, appreciates Congress 
efforts to fully fund contract support, but when it takes it from pro- 
grams, again, it takes it from programs that are already funded at 
49 and 50 percent, really jeopardizes the actual viability of that 
program, so it really should be off budget, so to speak, for contract 
support. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Tex Hall follows:] 
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U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Aprils, 2014 

Testimony of the Tribal Caucus of the Tribal Interior Budget Council for the Hearing on 
American Indian/Alaska Native Programs 

Thank you for this opportunity to offer testimony today. I am Tex Hall, Chairman of the 
Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara Nation, and Tm here as Tribal Designee of the Tribal Interior 
Budget Council (TIBC) Tribal Caucus. I’d like to thank you for holding this important hearing 
on American Indian and Alaska Native programs. The Tribal Caucus passed a motion that the 
Tribal Co-Chair would share recommendations of the Tribal representatives on the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ (BIA) budget with this Subcommittee. 

Background 

The Tribal Interior Budget Council (previously the Bureau of Indian Affairs/Tribal Budget 
Advisory Council) was established in 1999 to facilitate Tribal government participation in the 
planning of the BIA budget and includes two Tribal representatives from each of the 12 BIA 
regions. The mission of the TIBC is; to provide an advisory government-to-govemment forum 
and process for Tribes and the Department to develop budgets that allow for the fulfillment of 
Tribes' self-determination, self-governance, sovereignty, and treaty rights, as well as sufficient 
levels of funding to address the needs of Tribes and their Tribal citizens. As Congress debates 
elements of various budget proposals for FY 2015 and beyond, leaders of Tribal nations call on 
decision-makers to ensure that the promises made to Indian Country are honored in the federal 
budget. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Tribal representatives on the TIBC have presented testimony to BIA on the importance of 
increases for trust natural resources, public safety and justice, contract support costs, Tribal 
Priority Allocations, economic development, and education programs in the BIA, among others. 
For context, the Department of the Interior’s current appropriations total would increase 2.6 
percent, not including BIA, in the FY 201 5 proposed budget. For BIA to match the increase for 
DOTs current appropriation level would require an additional $69.2 million over FY 2014 
enacted levels. So although TIBC recommends increases for specific areas within the BIA’s 
budget. Tribal Leaders also urge support for the entire BIA/BIE budget in FY 2015. Tribal 
leaders have been clear that recommendations made to the BIA at the Tribal Interior Budget 
Council are not meant to be at the expense of any BIA line items. The BIA budget supports the 
self-determination of Tribes as well as upholds the federal treaty and trust obligations. 

Major Initiatives : The Tiwahe (Family) Initiative would provide an additional $11.6 million to 
expand Indian Affairs' capacity to address Indian child and family welfare and job training issues 
and implement processes to better sustain Indian families. Increases including, $1 0 million to 
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build on social services and Indian child welfare programs that provide culturally-appropriate 
services toward health promotion, family stability, and strengthening Tribal communities; 
$550,000 to expand job placement and training programs; BIA law enforcement would begin a 
pilot program to implement a strategy for alternatives to incarceration and increased treatment; 
and $1 million to develop and institutionalize a program for evaluating social service and 
community development needs and to inform programmatic design, evaluation, management, 
and budgeting. 

Tribal leaders through the Tribal Interior Budget Council have repeatedly called for increases to 
Social services and Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) funding. Case level standards in the Great 
Plains Region for child protective services and child and family case management fall woefiilly 
below recognized national standards. According to the Child Welfare League of America 
(CWLA) Standards of Excellence for Services to Abused or Neglect Children and their Families 
revised, 1999, the caseload standards for initial assessment and investigation recommend that 
there should be a maximum of 12 active cases per month per 1 Social Worker. The CWLA 
Standards of Excellence for Family Foster Care Services, revised 1995, recommend that foster 
family care, there should be a maximum of 1 2-1 5 children per 1 Social Worker. The CWLA 
standards represent those practices considered to be most desirable in providing services to 
children and their families. In the Great Plains Region, there is an estimated 40 cases per 1 Social 
Worker for some Tribal and BIA Child Welfare programs. Social Workers serving the needie.st 
children in the country are overwhelmed. These overloads impair services provided, such as 
engaging families, assessing the safety of children at risk of abuse/neglect, providing case 
management, providing supportive services to the families, and assisting with working towards 
the goals of permanency and safety. Case Management extends to creating individual plans for 
each case and client. 

Further, with the expanded responsibilities and closer scrutiny of Tribal social service program 
workers across Indian Country, an increase in funding for actual service workers is necessary. 
With the Tribal Law and Order Act (TLOA) and the increased case management responsibilities 
required for “burden of proof’ for court cases and investigations has increased the administrative 
burden placed on Tribal social workers. This increased burden includes expanded case 
management responsibilities, increased coordination responsibilities with numerous social 
service agencies, including federal and state entities, and implementation of regulations and ever 
changing procedures regarding social service delivery. 

Public Safety 

TIBC has long requested increases for law enforcement, tribal courts, and detention. The budget 
requests a small increase for law enforcement, but actually a decrease for Tribal courts. 

Tribal Courts: In the FY 201 5 budget formulation process. Tribes in BIA’s Eastern Region 
identified increased case loads, outdated equipment and lack of court personnel from 
stenographer to judge as justification for needed funding increases. Resource shortfalls are 
consistently identified by Tribes as their biggest challenge in maintaining functional court 
systems. Tribes in the Great Plains Region need additional base funding to implement the 
mandates in the Tribal Law and Order Act of 2010. Moreover, if tribal courts implement the 
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Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) new jurisdictional powers over non-Indians in domestic 
violence cases. Tribal courts must also provide the same constitutional due process requirements 
mandated by the TLOA. However, it is not feasible for Tribal courts to protect their Tribal 
members from domestic violence, nor deter methamphetamine and heroin drug trafficking on 
their respective Nations without an increase in base funding for Tribal courts. 

There are substantial population increases of outsiders seeking employment on Reservations in 
the Great Plains Region, The Region is currently experiencing unprecedented violent criminal 
activity and recent upsurges in drug trafficking. The Great Plains Region is in a crisis level drug 
epidemic that has overtaken a substantial part of North Dakota that has put a direct strain on 
Tribal judicial systems. 

The alarming effects of drug trafficking and the unprecedented rise of drug related crimes in the 
Great Plains Region are having destructive impacts on the social and cultural fabric of the 
Nations. For example, one particular Tribe’s criminal caseload has quadrupled from two years 
ago. Thousands of criminal cases, in the Great Plains region, were dismissed due to failure to 
prosecute because of the lack of prosecutorial and support court staff, A Tribe in the Great Plains 
Region reported having to dismiss 5,000 criminal cases and continues to have a current criminal 
caseload of 3,700. 

Aid to Tribal Government 


TIBC has also requested increases for the Aid to Tribal Government (ATG) program, which is 
used by the Bureau to provide technical assistance to tribal governments and tribal organizations, 
enhancing their ability to successfully contract Bureau programs. However, the President’s 
budget requested a decrease for ATG. ATG efforts support the goal to foster strong and stable 
tribal governments, which empowers them to exercise their authority as sovereign nations. 

Program assistance is provided in such areas as policy matters, administrative processes, 
judgment awards, Tribal membership rolls. Secretarial elections, approval and monitoring of 
Tribal attorney contracts, comprehensive planning and priority setting, and economic 
development initiatives. As prioritized by the respective Tribes, funds are used to provide staff 
at the BIA agency office, or hire staff under a Tribal Indian self-determination contract to 
perform Tribal government services at the Tribal and agency level. Support provided includes 
research and preparation of Certificate of Degree of Indian Blood forms, review of Tribal 
resolutions to ensure compliance with Tribal constitutions, liquor ordinances, proposed 
governing documents requiring action by the BIA line officials, preparation of membership rolls 
for special elections or for per capita distributions, and administration of special elections per 25 
C.F.R. 81. 

Bureau agency and regional staff meets with Tribal enrollment offices or committees on 
enrollment and disenrollment matters and appeals. In some cases. Aid to Tribal Government 
funds directly supports the activities of the Tribal contractors or Tribal officials in carrying out 
contracted activities on behalf of the Bureau and the Tribe. In support of Indian self- 
determination, the Bureau provides training and monitoring assistance to Tribal governments in 
the assumption of new programs and the operation of existing contracted programs. 
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Roads Maintenance 


In FY 2014, the ftinding level for Roads Maintenance was $24 million. This activity is funded 
through the Tribal Priority Allocations (TPA) process. The budget for Roads Maintenance has 
been in the mid-$20 million range for 20 years. Tribal leaders accompanied by Tribal 
transportation technical staff gathered at the Tribal Transportation Reauthorization Unity Summit 
in Denver, Colorado on February 25-27, 2014, to exchange perspectives on Tribal needs and 
opportunities. The Tribes at that Summit supported an annual budget for the BIA Road 
Maintenance Program of at least $150 million. The current level cannot meet the maintenance 
backlog of Tribes. Snow and ice control can take up to 50 percent of an annual budget. Tribes 
feel that the government should fully fund road maintenance and not rely on the Tribe’s road 
construction funds to perform road maintenance. Federal Highway Administration construction 
dollars are supplemental, not in lieu of Tribal Priority Allocations. The Roads Maintenance 
Program is responsible for the maintenance of 29,500 miles of BIA-owned roads and more than 
93 1 BIA-owned bridges constructed under the Indian Reservation Roads (IRR) program in 
Indian Country. 

Contract Support Costs 

The requested amount for Contract Support Costs will folly fund estimated FY 2015 contract 
support costs, according to BIA based on the most recent analysis. TIBC has always 
recommended full funding for CSC and commends the Administration for requesting full 
funding for Contract Support Costs in FY 2015. Tribal Grant Support Costs for BIE Tribally 
controlled schools and residential facilities should also be folly funded. Tribal Grant Support 
Costs (formerly referred to as Administrative Cost Grants) funding is provided to the schools to 
cover administrative and indirect costs incurred in operating contract and grant schools. In SY 
2012-2013, tribally controlled grant schools received an estimated 64 percent of the grant 
support funding needed as defined by the administrative cost grants formula. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for the opportunity to share these views with the Subcommittee. The needs in Indian 
Country are great and we thank this Subcommittee in particular for working in recent years in a 
bipartisan manner to honor the agreements made between our forebears. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thanks, Tex. 

Billy, it is always good to see you again. 

Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

NORTHWEST INDIAN FISHERIES COMMISSION 

WITNESS 


BILLY FRANK 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simpson. You bet. 

Mr. Frank. Thank my representatives here. They are all looking 
good. Saw you all last year. My name is Billy Frank. I am Chair- 
man of the Northwest Indian Fish Commission, as you know, and 
my life goes back to Senator Magnuson, and Congressman Norm 
Dix, when he was Chief of Staff for Senator Magnuson. And, you 
know, that is a long time ago. Now, I am 83 years old now, and 
I am going to start going down here pretty soon. But I would like 
to have Ed Johnstone come up. He is sitting right here, and he is 
a member of the commission, one of the officers, and he can con- 
tinue my testimony. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Ed, please give your name for the record. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

NORTHWEST INDIAN FISHERIES COMMISSION 

WITNESS 


ED JOHNSTONE 

Mr. Johnstone. Ed Johnstone. I am a member of the Quinault 
Tribe in the Northwest Coast of Washington State, and it is a 
privilege to be walking with my uncle, Billy Erank, and my mentor, 
and a voice that speaks for our people in the Northwest, and it 
speaks for the people of the tribes all over the United States, and 
we appreciate his leadership. 

We are also bringing our appreciation to you, as your committee 
has considered over the years the importance of our programs, both 
at the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the EPA, under this com- 
mittee. And we have worked very hard over the years to represent 
the needs of our 20 member tribes, treaty tribes, that were formed 
after the Boldt Decision in 1974, 1975, and affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court in ’79. 

And some of the prior testimony, when David Bean from the 
Puyallup talks about support for the Northwest Indian Eish Com- 
mission, it is likewise that the Northwest Indian Eish Commission, 
and all its member tribes, support our tribes. And the subject that 
was breached just a little bit about hatcheries are very important 
for all of the United States, for all of the states of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Washington. Through their different programs, not 
only are Bureau of Indian Affairs hatcheries, but the Michalak 
Hatcheries, and other hatcheries authorized under different acts, 
Bonneville Power Administration and so forth. 
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Those hatchery fish are critical. They are critical for our salmon 
recovery plans, that in particular Puget Sound tribes have under 
coverage under NOAA, and the Endangered Species Act. They are 
critical for communities that thrive on the recreational opportunity, 
and they are critical for the tribes for our way of life, our food, our 
medicine, our ability to practice what we have always practiced in 
the harvest of our resources. 

So hatcheries account through the Bureau for 6.582 for hatchery 
maintenance, and the 3.35 million for hatchery operations are crit- 
ical to us. And we have got in our written testimony a little bit of 
context that talks about our need. And the need is greater than 
that, but we appreciate the work from the committee, and the num- 
bers that we got in T4. And we have a little bit to work on for ’15, 
but the hatchery maintenance, and hatchery operations are critical 
to us. 

You know, in those budgets, the first time, there is the recogni- 
tion of climate, for instance. There is a small amount of money in 
there that is small in the big picture world, but it is a big number 
for us. And we are working through the implementation of those 
dollars, but we are seeing the effects of climate on the ground in 
our villages. We are seeing them first on the coastal community, 
and we are seeing storm surges like we have never seen before, 
and coastal erosion, and activities such as that. So the ability for 
the tribes to be engaged in this question is very important to us. 

So that is just a little bit about what we hope is the beginning 
of a recognition that the tribes need to have the capacity to be in 
this discussion. And I mentioned earlier the Pacific Coastal Salmon 
Recovery funds are very key to those recovery plans that I men- 
tioned earlier, that, once upon a time, had a high water mark of 
110 million, but, through the good work of several folks. Congres- 
sional, and staff, and the tribes, and the states, because it is impor- 
tant to the states that money is still there, not at the high water 
mark, but we are still there, and we are still working to restore 
those stocks. 

So there are the other funds that I mentioned in our written tes- 
timony. I probably spent a little bit of time on the fish, but, you 
know, some of those EPA, you know, really feel for the young lady 
that is talking about radon, and what she faces with her children 
every day must be horrible, to think about that. So I appreciate 
Billy, the Northwest Indian Fish Commission, and our member 
tribes. We appreciate your help. 

[The statement of Billy Frank follows:] 
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Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission 

6730 Martin Way E., Olympia, Washington 98516-5540 
Phone (360) 438-1180 www.nwifc.org FAX (360) 753-8659 

TESTIMONY OF BILLY FRANK, JR., CHAIRMAN 
NORTHWEST INDIAN FISHERIES COMMISSION 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
ON THE FISCAL YEAR 2015 BUDGETS FOR THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS & 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

April 8, 2014 

The Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission (NWIFC) is comprised of the 20 tribes that are 
party to the United States v. Washington' (U.S. v. Washington) . To meet the many natural 
resources management responsibilities required of the tribes, I submit the following requests for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 

SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 2015 IFY15I APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTS 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

□ Provide $17,146 million for Western Washington Fisheries Management 

□ Provide $3,082 million for Washington State Timber-Fish-Wildlife 

□ Provide $4,844 million for U.S./Canada Pacific Salmon Treaty 

□ Provide $2.4 million for Salmon Marking 

□ Provide $6,582 million for Fish Hatchery Maintenance 

□ Provide $3.35 million for Fish Hatchery Operations 

□ Provide $246.0 million for Contract Support 

□ Provide $9,948 million for Cooperative Landscape Conservation 

□ Provide $725,000 for Watershed Restoration 

Environmental Protection Agency 

□ Provide $96.4 million for General Assistance Program 

□ Provide $50.0 million for Puget Sound 

In February 2014 the treaty Indian tribes in western Washington celebrated the 40th anniversary 
of U.S. V, Washington (Boldt decision). The decision reaffirmed tribal treaty-reserved rights to 
half of the harvestable salmon returning to the state and was later expanded to include shellfish 
and some marine fish species. This landmark ruling is one of the greatest civil rights decisions in 
the history of the United States. Moreover, the ruling established the tribes as co-managers and 
brought responsible salmon management to Washington by requiring that salmon be managed 
river-by-river and that harvest limits be clearly defined. 

Today, however, we find that the resource has diminished to the point that the tribes are catching 
fewer fish with a 50% share then they were at the time of the Boldt decision when they were 



' United States v. Washington, Boldt Decision (1974) reaffirmed Western Washington Tribes’ treaty 
fishing rights. 
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catching less than 5% of the harvest. 'ITie treaty-reserved rights are at grave risk today as the 
resources they are dependent on are disappearing. Wild salmon and their habitat continue to 
decline despite massive reductions in harvest and a significant investment in habitat restoration. 
For this reason the western Washington treaty tribes brought to the federal government our 
Treaty Rights at Risk (TRAR) initiative asking that the federal government meet their 
obligations to the tribes and their treaties by taking charge of salmon recovery. We requested 
that the federal government implement their fiduciary duties by better protecting the tribes’ 
treaty-reserved resources. The federal government has a non-discretionary obligation to provide 
adequate funding to the tribes to allow them to protect and preserve these treaty rights. Salmon 
are critical to the tribal cultures, traditions and their economies and by fulfilling these federal 
obligations by addressing our TRAR - we will recover the salmon populations. 

We are generally pleased with the President’s FY15 Budget Request, which includes and builds 
on many of the Subcommittee’s actions from the past few years. It continues funding for science 
and technology, including research and analysis for sustainable management of our natural 
resources and climate adaptation. On behalf of our 20 member tribes, I am here today to speak 
specifically to our FY15 natural resources management and environmental program funding 
requests for the BIA and the EPA. 

JUSTIFICATION OF REQUESTS 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Rights Protection Implementation Subactivitv 

Tribes in the Great Lakes and Pacific Northwest with similar treaty-reserved rights have 
collectively identified that no less than $49.5 million for Rights Protection Implementation is 
necessary for essential tribal treaty rights management. We continue to support the President’s 
emphasis to fund science and technology activities related to climate issues. This will provide 
our tribes the capability to identify, respond and adapt to the impacts of our changing climate. It 
will also support scientific research, monitoring and analysis that are essential to the 
management of natural resources. It is important that tribes be provided the maximum flexibility 
to develop specific science-based activities to meet their particular needs. We support a 
proportionate allocation of these funds that is consistent with and proposed in the FY14 budget. 

A summary of the 4 accounts of interest to us within RPl are further identified below. 

• Provide $17,146 million for BIA Western Washington Fisheries Management 

We respectfully request $17,146 million, an increase of $8,854 million over the President’s 
request of $8,562 million. The increase in FY 14 restored funding back to the FYIO level and 
was very much appreciated. However, we once again ask Congress to address the remaining 
identified needs of the NWIFC and our member tribes. Funding for this program allows for 
continued treaty harvest management, population assessment, habitat protection and data 
gathering for finfish, shellfish, groundfish, wildlife and other natural resource management 
needs. Funds provide the necessary capacity for the treaty tribes to co-manage the resources 
with the state of Washington and to meet court required mandates. 
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• Provide $3,082 million for BIA Washington State Timber-Fish-Wildlife 

We respectfully request $3,082 million, an increase of $337,000 over the President’s request of 
$2,745 million. Funding for this program is provided to improve forest practices on state and 
private lands while providing protection for fish, wildlife and water quality. This will provide 
the necessary funding for tribal TFW programs to fiilly participate in the TFW process. 

• Provide $4,844 million for BIA U.S./Canada Pacific Salmon Treaty 

We respectfully request $4,844 million, an increase of $549,000 over the President’s request of 
$4,295 million. The Pacific Salmon Treaty (PST) Act of 1985 charges the United States Section 
of the Pacific Salmon Commission with the responsibility for implementation of the PST, a 
bilateral treaty with Canada. Tribes assist in meeting the Federal Government’s obligations in 
implementing the treaty by participating in cooperative research and data gathering activities. 
This will provide sufficient funding to ensure that the tribes can continue to participate 
effectively in the bi-lateral PST process. 

• Provide $2.4 million for BIA Salmon Marking 

We respectfully request $2.4 million, an increase of $1,328 million over the President’s request 
of $1,072 million. Funding for this program was mandated in 2003 by Congress that required all 
salmon released from federally funded hatcheries be marked so they could be identified for 
conservation purposes. This allows tribes to mark salmon at tribal hatcheries and to use these 
marked fish to scientifically monitor salmon populations and watersheds in western Washington. 
This amount is required to fully implement more extensive selective fisheries targeted at these 
marked fish. 

Fish. Wildlife and Parks Subactivitv 

• Provide $6,582 million for BIA Fish Hatchery Maintenance 

We support the President’s request of $6,582 million. Tribal fish hatcheries in western 
Washington are part of the largest fish hatchery system in the world. These hatcheries provide 
fish that significantly contribute to both non-Indian recreational and commercial harvest, as well 
as for tribal fisheries. Funding for this program is provided to tribes nationwide based on the 
ranking of annual maintenance project proposals. Today, hatcheries also play a large role in 
recovering pacific salmon, many of which are listed under the Endangered Species Act. A 
comprehensive needs assessment study was conducted in FY06 by the BIA at the request of 
Congress which identified a level of need of over $48.0 million in necessary hatchery 
maintenance and rehabilitation costs. 

• Provide $3.35 million for BIA Fish Hatchery Operations 

We respectfully request $3.35 million, an increase of $1 .575 million over the President’s request 
of $1,775 million. This increase reflects the needs of the western Washington treaty tribes. 
Funding for this program is provided to tribal hatcheries to support the rearing and releasing of 
salmon and steelhead for harvest by Indian and non-Indian fisheries. Hatcheries are a necessary 
part of fisheries management because of the lack of wild salmon production due to habitat 
degradation. They continue to play a vital role in supporting tribal fisheries and are now 
essential for maintaining the treaty right to harvest fish. Without hatcheries tribes would have 
very few fisheries and their treaty rights would be rendered meaningless. 
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Other Subactivities and Accounts 

• Provide $246.0 million for BIA Contract Support 

We support the President’s request of $246.0 million. Funding for this function is provided to 
tribal organizations to ensure they have the capacity to manage federal programs under self- 
determination contracts and self-govemance compacts. These funds are critical as they directly 
support our governmental functions, which allow us to fully exercise our right to self-govem. 

The amount requested is expected to fully fund the estimated need in FY15. 

• Provide $9,948 million for BIA Cooperative Landscape Conservation 

We support the President’s request of $9,948 million. Funding for this program will help 
provide the tribal capacity needed to participate and provide scientific input on climate change 
issues. This will also allow tribes to provide their perspective on climate change adaptation in 
the form of traditional ecological knowledge necessary to protect their treaty rights. 

• Provide $725,000 for BIA Watershed Restoration 

We respectfully request $725,000, an increase of about $475,000 over the FYl 4 operating plan. 
Funding for this program is contained in the Forestry Subactivity - Forestry Projects - 
Watershed Restoration account and supports our Salmon and Steelhead Habitat Inventory and 
Assessment Program. This allows us to continue to provide environmental data management, 
analysis, and reporting support. It also supports the on-going efforts to develop information 
sharing and exchange tools and would continue to support our tribes’ ability to adequately 
participate in watershed resource assessments and salmon recovery work. 

Environmental Protection Aeencv 

• Provide $96.4 million for EPA General Assistance Program 

We support the President’s request of $96.4 million. This funding has built essential tribal 
capacities and remains critical to the tribes’ ability to sustain their important water quality 
programs. Funding for this program continues to provide the capacity for tribal environmental 
protection programs nationwide. This allows tribes to address their most fundamental needs 
such as inadequate drinking water and basic sanitation. 

• Provide $50.0 million for EPA Puget Sound 

We respectfully request $50.0 million, an increase of $25.0 million over the President’s request 
of $25.0 million. The Puget Sound Geographic Program provides essential funding that will help 
protect, restore and enhance Puget Sound, an estuary of national significance. Funding for this 
program will allow the tribes to participate in the necessary scientific work, implementation 
measures, and policy discussions on issues that affect our treaty rights. It allows the tribes to 
participate in implementing the Puget Sound Action Agenda and to also implement a wide range 
of projects aimed at improving the health of Puget Sound by 2020. 

CONCLUSION 


We are sensitive to the budget challenges that Congress faces. We respectfully urge you to 
continue to support our efforts to protect and restore our great natural heritage that in turn will 
provide for thriving communities and economies. Thank you. 
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Mr. Simpson. We appreciate you coming and offering your testi- 
mony here today for the committee. 

Phil? 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

INTERTRIBAL TIMBER COUNCIL 
WITNESS 


PHIL RIGDON 

Mr. Rigdon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Sub- 
committee. I am Phil Rigdon. I am a member of the Yakama Na- 
tion, but also have the honor to represent the Yakama at the Inter- 
tribal Timber Council, and I am the President of the Intertribal 
Timber Council. I also oversee Department of Natural Resources 
for the Yakama Nation. 

Several of the Intertribal Timber Council’s requests were based 
on the recently issued third Indian Forest Management Assess- 
ment Team report. We mailed copies to the subcommittee about a 
month ago, and we do have copies available, but they are not really 
for the record in the thing. IFMAT III is the third report of Indian 
Forest Management Assessment, an independent panel of forestry 
experts convened to produce a statutorily required assessment of 
the Indian forests and forestry every 10 years. IFMAT I and II 
were issued in 1993 and 2003. 

In addition to eight topics mandated by the National Indian For- 
est Resource Management Act, IFMAT III examined climate 
change and ITC’s Anchor Forests initiative, and implementation of 
the Tribal Forest Protection Act. IFMAT III finds that Federal 
funding of Indian trust forestry is chronically insufficient, only Vs 
of the forest service for fire and forest management on a per acre 
basis. An $100 million increase is needed for funding equity. For 
FY 2015, the Intertribal Timber Council ask that a first step be 
taken with BIA forestry funding by increasing it by $25 million. 

IFMAT III also finds that forestry staffing shortages are a grow- 
ing problem caused by inadequate funding, and a diminishing 
trained workforce. BIA needs an additional 800 forestry positions. 
On my reservation at the Yakama, 33 of the BIA’s 55 forestry posi- 
tions are unfilled. The BIA is unable to meet its trust obligations, 
and are having an enormous impact on our ability to continue our 
businesses, contributing to unemployment and lack of economic op- 
portunity. ITC asks for a separate $12.7 million increase to BIA 
forestry to start a forestry workforce development program, as rec- 
ommended by IFMAT III. 

Elsewhere, the BIA natural resource, and within BIA natural re- 
sources, the Intertribal Timber Council requests an increasing co- 
operative landscape conservation to $20 million for tribal input, 
and increase that there, an increase in BIA endangered species 
funding to $10 million, and supporting the BIA’s invasive species 
proposal at $6.7 million. 

In the Interior Wildland Fire Management budget, the Inter- 
tribal Timber Council supports the Administration’s preparedness 
proposal. It will cover contract support costs, improve tribal wild- 
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fire management capacity, and help recruitment and training for 
tribal firefighters, who are truly a national resource. 

We ask that fields management be increased to $206 million, the 
amount that was funded in 2010. This is really important to pro- 
tect our communities, and to do sound management across the 
landscape. Also, the Intertribal Timber Council supports treating 
wildfire suppression costs, over 70 percent of the 10 year average 
through disaster funding. We are pulling too much money away 
from doing treatments on the land to cover these large catastrophic 
fires. We also support Administration’s Resilient Landscape Initia- 
tive to apply needed forestry treatments beyond the wildland urban 
interface. 

For the Forest Service, the Intertribal Timber Council asks the 
subcommittee to specifically encourage two things. The first is our 
Anchor Forest Initiative, which seeks landscape coordination 
among various forest landowners, including tribes, the State, Fed- 
eral, and other local partners to sustain both forest health and for- 
est product supply, and to maintain local forest dependent infra- 
structures. 

With Forest Service support and participation, we now have 
three anchor forest feasibility study areas in Washington State and 
Idaho, and have received express interest from the lake states, the 
Midwest, the Southwest. We ask that you urge the Forest Service 
to continue its active management in this initiative. 

Finally, we ask you to encourage the Forest Service to reform the 
implementation of the 2004 Tribal Forest Protection Act, or TFPA. 
This law allows tribes to undertake fuels and forest health projects 
on adjacent forest lands. Forest Service, or BLM lands, that pose 
a fire disease, or other type of risk, threat to tribal trust, and cul- 
tural resources. But implementation has been slow, and in 2003 
the Intertribal Timber Council, with the Forest Service, and BIA, 
we did a review, with recommendations to improve the Tribal For- 
est Protection Act utilization. And we ask you to encourage the 
Forest Service to actively embrace, and review, and make the 
TFPA implementation a good thing. 

And so thank you, and that concludes my remarks. 

[The statement of Phil Rigdon follows:] 
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INTERTRIBAL TIMBER COUNCIL, PRESENTED TO THE 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE FOR THE INTERIOR, 
ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES ON 
FY 2015 APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE B.I.A., Dol WILDLAND FIRE 
MANAGEMENT, AND THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE, 

APRIL 8, 2014 


Summary 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I am Phil Rigdon, President of the 
Intertribal Timber Council (ITC) and Deputy Director of Natural Resources for the Yakama 
Nation. The ITC offers the following recommendations for FY 2015 Indian forestry-related 
activities in the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), the Department of Interior (Dol) Office of 
Wildland Fire Management (OWF), and the U.S.D.A. Forest Service (USFS); 

BIA 

1) Increase BIA Forestry by $25 million as a first step to providing the $100 million needed for 
funding parity with other federal forestry programs, as recommended by the IFMAT III report. 

2) Increase BIA Forestry Projects by $12.7 million to initiate a BIA Forestry Workforce 
Development program, as recommended by IFMAT HI. 

3) Increase BIA Cooperative Landscape Conservation funding to $20 million to support tribal 
participation. 

4) Increase the BIA Endangered Species funding to $10 million. 

5) Support the BIA Invasive Species request of $6.7 million. 

OWF 

6) Support the Preparedness increase of $34 million. 

7) Increase Fuels Management funding to $206 million. 

8) Support the Disaster Fire Funding legislative proposal. And 

9) Support the $30 million Resilient Landscapes initiative. 

USFS 

10) Encourage expanded support for the ITC Anchor Forest initiative. 

1 1) Encourage the USFS to make implementation of the Tribal Forest Protection Act (TFPA) a 
“priority.” 

IFMAT III 

Many of our comments and recommendations reflect the third IFMAT report, the 
statutorily required (PL 101-630, Sec. 312) decadal review and report on tribal forests and 
forestry conducted by an independent Indian Forest Management Assessment Team (IFMAT). 
Previous IFMAT reviews and reports were done in 1993 and 2003. The 2013 report, IFMAT III, 
was mailed to this Subcommittee about a month ago. We urge the Subcommittee to review the 
report and consider its findings and recommendations in your FY 2015 deliberations. 

The IFMAT III report examines tribal forests using a “FIT” framework; Fire, Investment 
and Transformation: 

"Fire" represents the increasingly large role wildland fire and other threats present to the 
health and productivity of tribal forests; 

"Investment" represents the need for federal funding and trust support to meet forest- 
related fiduciary obligations and ensure a sustainable future for Indian forests; and 
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"Transformation" represents the emergence of Indian forestry as a model for sustainable 
landscape management. 

IFMAT in examines eight specific review areas required by the statute, including 
staffing and funding, and also looks at additional issues such as climate change, the Anchor 
Forests initiative, and implementation of the TFPA. 

IFMAT III found that chronically insufficient funding and worsening staff shortages are 
threatening tribal forests and communities from both foregone economic opportunities and 
resource losses due to wildland fire, insects, disease, and climate change. Federal trust 
management funding of Indian forests is still only one third of that for National Forests; an 
additional $100 million is needed to bring Indian forestry and wildfire management to parity. 
Staffing shortfalls are jeopardizing the capacity to care for forest resources; IFMAT III found 
that 800 additional positions in a wide variety of skill areas are needed to provide adequate 
staffing and $12.7 million is needed annually for recruitment, training and retention. 

Against this background, the ITC makes the following comments and requests for FY 

2015. 

BIA 

1) Increase BIA Forestry by $25 million as a first step to provide the $100 million needed 
for funding parity with other federal forestry programs, as recommended by IFMAT III. 

We request that the FY 20 1 5 BIA Forestry budget be increased by $25 million, to $70.9 
million, to begin to reduce the glaring $100 million funding disparity with other federal forestry 
programs as discussed in the IFMAT III report. Of the $25 million increase, allocate $20 million 
to TPA Forestry to strengthen base BIA and tribal forest staffing and management activities and 
$5 million to Forestry Projects to reduce the Forest Development planting and thinning backlog 
that covers one sixth of the trust forest area. As additional staffing capacity is developed (see 
item 2 below), further budget movement toward parity funding can be accommodated. 

2) Increase BIA Forestry Projects by $12.7 million to initiate a BIA Forestry Workforce 
Development program, as recommended by IFMAT III. 

BIA and tribal Forestry are facing a staffing crisis. The IFMAT III report states 800 
additional BIA Forestry positions are needed, and an increasing number of existing positions are 
unfilled due to retirements and funding shortfalls. Trained personnel are needed to enable the 
sustainable trust management of our forests, including the harvest of timber needed to maintain 
forest health and support economics that provide Jobs and income for tribal communities. For 
example, on the Yakama Reservation, 33 of the 55 BIA Forestry positions have not been filled 
for a long time, despite repeated Tribal pleas. Harvest targets sought by the Tribe arc not being 
met, forest health is suffering, and economic opportunities are being lost. To begin to address 
this large and growing personnel shortage and its negative consequences on the federal trust and 
tribal economies, $12.7 million is needed to start a program to attract, train and retain forestry 
staff. 

3) Increase BIA Cooperative Landscape Conservation (CLC) funding to $20 million to 
develop tribal eapaeity. 

We request that CLC funding be increased by $1 0 million, with the additional amount 
dedicated to supporting sustained tribal technical and administrative engagement in Dol's climate 
initiatives. Because of dependence on place and natural resources, tribes are particularly 
vulnerable to climate change. The BIA’s FT 2015 CLC budget of less than $10 million is 
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inadequate to support the needs of the 566 federally-recognized tribes to monitor and address the 
impacts of climate change over the long term. 

4) Increase BIA Endangered Species funding to $10 million. 

ITC requests BIA ESA be funded at $10 million so the myriad listed species throughout 
Indian Country nationwide can be better addressed. BIA's $2.7 million request for ESA is an 
improvement over past years, but the proposal is just half of the ESA per-acre funding for BLM 
and still below the $3 million appropriated for BIA ESA in FY 2002. A further significant 
increase in BIA ESA to $1 0 million is fully warranted. 

5) Support the BIA Invasive Species request of $6.7 million. 

Invasive species are inflicting increasing damage on tribal trust resources, including tribal 
forests. The $6.7 million request is needed and welcome to help stem the invasive species 
encroachment that is threatening trust resources. 

Dpi Wildland Fire Management 

6) Support the $34 million Preparedness inerease. 

The increase will alleviate the penalty BIA and the tribes now bear in absorbing contract 
support costs (CSCs) for carrying out Preparedness functions. This is in line with the policy goal 
of fully funding CSCs without harming services. The requested increase also strengthens tribal 
wildfire management capacity and provides for recruitment and training of future generations of 
Native American wildland fire fighters, whose Jobs are a source of pride and economic 
opportunity in tribal communities and provide a national asset in wildland fire fighting. 

7) Increase Fuels Management funding to $206 million. 

ITC supports FY 201 5 Fuels Management funding restored to its FY 20! 0 $206 million 
level. The Department’s fuels reduction backlog remains huge, preventative projects are much 
more cost effective than suppression, and fuels funding has never come close to the projected 
amount needed to reduce risks of fuels. Within the FY 201 5 Fuels Management appropriation, 
ITC strongly supports the designation of $10 million for tribal resource management landscape 
restoration, to allow tribes to engage in proactive fuels and forest health projects on or off trust 
lands to protect tribal trust assets and treaty rights. The ITC wishes to extend our gratitude to 
OWF for moving beyond the difficult HFPAS fuels fund allocation process, and its efforts to 
seek the involvement of tribes in determining how available funding can best be allocated to 
protect tribal communities and values. 

8) Support the Disaster Fire Funding legislative proposal. 

ITC supports the legislative proposal to treat extreme fire costs (above 70% of the 1 0 
year average) as the natural disasters that they are, reducing the consequences of fire costs both 
on Dol's operations and budgets. 

9) Support the $30 million Resilient Landscape initiative. 

With the initiative, fuels and health projects can be more broadly applied beyond the 
wildland-urban interface (WUI). 
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USFS 

10) Encourage expanded support for the ITC Anchor Forest initiative. 

We ask that you support, and encourage continued Forest Service support of, the ITC's 
Anchor Forest initiative. The initiative is fostering long-term collaborative active forest 
management across the landscape to maintain ecological functions and sustain economically 
viable infrastructure for harvesting, transportation, and processing forest products. Tribes, with 
long-term commitment to stewardship, can and must play a key role in fostering Anchor Forests. 
Currently, the ITC Anchor Forest initiative involves three study areas in the states of 
Washington and Idaho (involving Yakama, Colville, and the Spokane and Coeur d’Alene 
Tribes), with participatory and resource support from the USFS Regional Office. The project is 
bringing diverse interests to the table to begin to develop the collaborative process of working 
together in common purpose. Now, tribes in the Lakes States, the Midwest and the Southwest are 
expressing interest in the Anchor Forest concept for landscape-based forests. We ask the 
Subcommittee to encourage the USFS and other agencies within the Department of Agriculture, 
such as the Natural Resources Conservation Service and the Rural Development Administration, 
to support and participate in Anchor Forests. 

11) Encourage the USFS to make implementation of Tribal Forest Protection Act (TFPA) 
a “priority.” 

Finally, we ask that you urge the USFS to make reform and implementation of the TFPA 
(PL 108-278) a “priority.” The TFPA was enacted to enable tribes to undertake fuels 
management and forest restoration projects on Forest Service or BLM lands that pose a fire, 
disease or other threat to tribal trust forests, reserved rights and cultural resources. But only a 
handful of TFPA projects have been implemented in the decade since the authority was enacted. 
USFS has been painfully slow in adoption of the recommendations of an ITC review of TFPA 
implementation, done in collaboration with the USFS and BIA. An effective TFPA will help 
restore the landscape to a healthy and resilient condition. We ask that you urge the Forest Service 
to make the TFPA a “priority” to save landscapes at high risk to climate change. 

Intertribal Timber Council background. 

The ITC is a 38 year old association of some 60 forest owning tribes and Alaska Native 
organizations that collectively manage more than 90% of the 1 8 million acres of BIA trust 
timberland and woodland. These forests cover about one third of the Indian trust land base and 
provide thousands of jobs and significant economic activity in and around Indian Country. 
Beyond their economic importance, forests also store and filter the water and purify the air to 
sustain life itself. They sustain habitats for the fish and wildlife, produce foods, medicines, fuel, 
and materials for shelter, transportation, and artistic expression. In short, our forests are vital to 
our economies, cultures and spiritual well being. 

Mr. Chairman, Subcommittee members, we invite you to come visit our reservations and 
our forests to see what we have done and what we hope to do in the future. 

That concludes my statement. Thank you. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you, and I apologize for having to cut any- 
body off, we have got to do the five minute time limit, because we 
are going to vote about 2:45 to 3:00, and would like to get every- 
body in, and it is courtesy to everybody else. 

Billy, one question. Marked, or not marked salmon? 

Mr. Frank. You know, they are marked, and they are not 
marked. 

Mr. Simpson. That is a diplomatic answer. Well, we are going to 
have that debate, I am sure, when we are marking up these bills. — 
on what to do on marking salmon. 

Mr. Frank. Okay. 

Mr. Simpson. I have got a little bill to deal with that little fact, 
that we are taking all the money out of other programs in the For- 
est Service to fight wildfires that will help address that. I will give 
you a copy of it. Take a look at it, and I think we can get it 
through. Anyway, Betty? 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Chair, thank you. 

Mr. Payment, we have been told by the BIE that they are com- 
mitted to completing the long awaited Johnson-O’Malley student 
count this year. Not next, this year. Every year I have been hear- 
ing, the count is coming, the count is coming. And a lot of previous 
testimony has brought up the importance of Johnson-O’Malley. 
Could you, on behalf of the National Congress of American Indians, 
tell the Subcommittee how we should use the results of that up- 
dated count? 

Mr. Payment. Sure. So our funding levels have been constant, 
but they have been the same for probably the last 15 to 20 years. 
And so what it will do is it will give us corrected counts of the 
number of American Indians that the Eederal Government is ful- 
filling the trust obligation to. And that will, obviously, mean addi- 
tional funding. But, remember, our populations are increasing, and 
we are funded at a level that is about 20 years old, so it will give 
us additional funding. What we do at JOM is we do a number of 
different things, recreation, culture revitalization, tutoral support, 
anything that we need to do in order to benefit our youth. So it will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, and thank President Cladoosby, 
when you see him, for his great editorial in the Washington Post 
on change the name. 

Mr. Payment. Yes, absolutely. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Valadao. 

Mr. Valadao. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Quick comment. National 
Congress of American Indians, thank you for your support of my 
bill, H.R. 3391, the Indian Health Service Professionals Tax Eair- 
ness Act. I appreciate the support. And just one question for Tex. 

In your statement, you made the comment about 5,000 cases 
were basically thrown out. How long of a period was that, for 5,000 
cases? 

Mr. Hall. It was probably about, I would say around four years, 
maybe three, four years old. And if you don’t address the court 
cases, you are denying, you know, somebody a right to a speedy 
trial, and it is just a violation of civil rights. And so man positions, 
you know, didn’t have the funding to take care of that backlog, and 
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so we had to dismiss them. You know, and many of them were re- 
quests for jury trials and other things, and that takes staff to get 
that put together. So we had to dismiss them. 

That was based on our chief tribal Judge, who was a law trained 
lawyer for the last 25, 30 years. And so it was really gut wrench- 
ing, she said, to have to do that, to dismiss, you know, but that is 
what her recommendation was. 

Mr. Valadao. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, and thank all of you for being here 
today, and for your testimony. We appreciate it very much. 

Next we have Mr. Ralph, the Executive Director of the Seattle 
Indian Health Board. Chairman Calvert is braver than I am. 

Ms. McCollum. I am going to tell on you. 

Mr. Simpson. And Mr. i^dy Joseph. See, I got that through 
there. Mr. Charles Norman, and Dr. Jacque Gray, former President 
of the Society of Indian Psychologists. 

Ralph, do you want to pronounce your last name for me first? 

Mr. Forquera. It is pronounced Forquera, so think of four car- 
rots — 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. 

Mr. Forquera [continuing]. And you will never forget it. 

Mr. Simpson. I can see that. Floor is yours. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

SEATTLE INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 
WITNESS 


RALPH FORQUERA 

Mr. Forquera. Thank you very much. Good afternoon. My name 
is Ralph Forquera. As mentioned, I am the Executive Director for 
the Seattle Indian Health Board, and I am pleased to be here. It 
is a pleasure to be here with my tribal colleagues from around the 
country. I am actually here to represent Urban Indian Health, the 
Urban Indian Health Program. 

I run the Seattle Indian Health Board in Seattle, Washington. It 
is a community health center, was established in 1970 as a free 
clinic, has been operating ever since that time. Part of our re- 
sources come from the Indian Health Service through the Title V 
allocation that comes through this committee, and we serve both 
Federally recognized Indians and non-Federally recognized Indians. 
I actually come from a tribe, the Juaneno Band of California Mis- 
sion Indians. It was a terminated tribe back in the 1950s, and the 
tribe was reco^ized by the State of California in 1993, so it is now 
a State recognized tribe. 

The purpose of my testimony is really to provide some informa- 
tion about the fact that there are a growing number of Indian peo- 
ple who, for a variety of reasons, are moving to cities. Many of 
them are like myself, who do not belong to a Federally recognized 
tribe, and so therefore I am ineligible for a lot of services that go 
to Indian reservation communities. We run into a number of simi- 
lar problems that you have on reservations. There is a very high 
rate of mental illness in the population, and I know the Chairman 
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is very involved with some legislation regarding mental health 
issues. A lot of violence issues. I know the Chair is interested in 
the Violence Against Women Act, and things. And we really sup- 
port the efforts that have been going on in Indian Country, but it 
really has missed the urban Indian population, which is a growing 
population, and the need for assistance in that area is quite grave, 
and we do our best to try to address it as best as we possibly can. 

Some of you are probably visual, so I would like to pass out, if 
I could, just some visuals to give you some indication of the 
changes that we have seen in the Native population over the last 
several decades. If you believe the Census, seven out of 10 Indian 
people are now living in cities around the country, but a lot of them 
are like the ones in Puyallup, where reservations are very close to 
large metropolitan areas, and so it is very difficult to be able to fig- 
ure out which populations are which in this particular day and age, 
other than the issue of Federal recognition. 

The Indian Health Service itself has primarily served the tribal 
communities and the reservation communities, and the Federally 
recognized tribes. The Urban Indian Program has been getting less 
and less of the allocation for urban Indian programs. If you note, 
we are below one percent of the total Indian Health Service budget, 
which is something that we have tried to keep around that range 
as best as we possibly can. 

There is really a dearth of data around urban Indians because, 
again, the Indian Health Service has not really taken the initiative 
to look for and to guide the Urban Indian Health program. A good 
example of that is in the reauthorization of the Indian Healthcare 
Improvement Act that was just passed with the Affordable Care 
Act. There was a provision in there to require that there be a con- 
ferring policy with urban programs, so we had an opportunity to 
actually be involved in conversations about how urban Indian 
health would be administered in the country. 

We are now four years into the Affordable Care Act, and that 
policy has still not been enacted, and so we are really limited in 
our capacity, then, to be able to influence policy, as well as to pro- 
vide feedback about changes that are being asked of us. And that 
is a frequent problem, in the fact that, in our reporting that we are 
trying to do to let people know how well we are doing with the re- 
sources that we have, oftentimes we are asked to report in an inap- 
propriate fashion, as opposed to really reflecting on the programs 
that we do offer. 

I did want to really thank all of you, as members of the Con- 
gress, really, in general for your support for the extension of the 
special diabetes program for Indians. That program, I think, exem- 
plifies just how well investment of resources in the urban Indian 
programs can be helpful. We get five percent of the special diabetes 
program for the urban Indian programs around the country. We 
serve a significant number of Indian people with diabetes and pre- 
diabetes through that program. It has been a remarkably success- 
ful program. I cannot tell you how much we have been able to save. 
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in terms of costs associated with complications associated with dia- 
betes, and so I just wanted to make sure that I thanked the Com- 
mittee, all of you, for supporting that particular initiative. Thank 
you. 

[The statement of Ralph Forquera follows:] 
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TESTIMONY ON THE 

FY 2015 BUDGET FOR PROGRAMS WITHIN 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND 
RELATED AGENCIES, 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

Submitted by 

The SEATTLE INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 
Ralph Forquera, Executive Director 

April 8, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House Interior, Environment, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Subcommittee, iny name is Ralph Forquera. I am the Executive 
Director for the Seattle Indian Health Board in Seattle, Washington. I also direct our 
Urban Indian Health Institute. I am an enrolled member of the Juaneno Band of 
California Mission Indians, a state-recognized Indian tribe. My tribe was one of 43 tribes 
and bands of California Indians terminated in 1958 through the California Rancheria 
Termination Act (P.L. 85-671). Thank you for inviting me to testify. 

The Indian Health Service has requested an inflationary increase for urban Indian 
health of $646,000. This is only a 1.58% increase over the FY14 enacted, far below 
medical inflation in the nation. I ask the Subcommittee to consider an increase of at least 
$5 million to address the growing urban Indian population needs. 

Urban American Indians now represent more than 7 out of 10 Americans self- 
identifying as having heritage in an American Indian or Alaska Native tribe, according to 
the 2010 United States Census. The permanent reauthorization of the 1 976 Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act in the Affordable Care Act, claims, in its declaration of policy, an 
obligation to aid urban Indians. Title V of the Act spells out a discrete authority to assist 
local, non-profit, Indian-governed organizations in enhancing access and assuring health 
improvements to meet the national goal of health parity for Indian people. 

The movement of Indian people to American cities has been steady since first 
documented with the 1970 census. Analysis using the American Community Survey for 
the period 2006 - 2009 finds that more than 1 in 4 urban Indians have ineomes at or 
below 200% of the federal poverty level. This description likely undercounts the number 
of urban Indians in poverty, since the collection method for this national survey does not 
reach a sizeable portion of the urban Indian population, particularly those living in 
unstable households that are a common problem among poorer urban Indians. There is 
currently no specific assessment of urban American Indians and Alaska Natives. Our 
understanding is derived from federal and state regularly scheduled data collection 
strategies and agency reporting standards that often do not specify Indian identity in their 
collection processes to document conditions and outcomes among for the general 
population. 

The Indian Health Service itself has not focused attention on a reporting 
mechanism explicit for addressing urban speeific health concerns. Instead, the IHS has 
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tried to include our work in their tribally-based reporting standards that, in my view, 
misrepresent the health disparities among urban Indians. This lack of information that 
could paint a more accurate portrayal of the health and social conditions that influence 
the health status of urban Indians leads to inappropriate and misguided policies that 
disrupt our ability to effectively serve our communities. 

But regardless of the limitations of the data sources, evidence grows that health 
disparities are extensive for urban Indians and that factors that contribute to poor health 
generally affect urban Indians across the nation. For example, evidence of low academic 
achievement, high unemployment, high rates of mobility among the population, and a 
general over-representation in social metrics known to contribute to poor health are 
consistently found upon analysis. The fact that this evidence can be identified in work 
not explicit to urban Indians reinforces the fact that these social factors are crucial in 
perpetuating health disparities among urban Indians. 

In the past several years, a growing awareness of how social factors influence 
health has drawn attention from policy makers, elected officials, and the general public. 
Key factors like low educational attainment and substandard or inadequate housing, 
particularly in cities indicate that urban Indians are often listed as living with conditions 
that adversely influence health. This reality places urban Indians at greater risk for health 
problems and early and unnecessary death and disability. 

The Affordable Care Act calls for data to identify and track changes in the health 
status of groups like urban Indians. But to collect and analyze this information, funding 
is needed to build the infrastructure and support the personnel needed to gather data and 
perform the necessary analysis. Our Institute has discussed building this capacity with 
CMS and other Federal agencies but funding has not been forthcoming. Therefore, as 
noted, we do our best to find ways to use national and state data collection strategies and 
apply scientifically-sound methodologies to understand health conditions for urban 
Indians. While these methods are limiting, the preponderance of findings reinforce the 
disparities we see daily at my organization. 

Members of this Subcommittee have noted the grave inequity in the funding 
appropriated to assist Indians between those on Indian reservations and those living in 
cities. The question is frequently asked whether Indians living in cities retain eligibility 
for Indian health benefits. Legal analysis shows that Indians leaving reservations do not 
lose the right to the benefits and protections granted Indians by the Congress, but that the 
extent of these Indian-specific programs and services is sub ject to the level of funding 
devoted to them by the Congress. Over the decades, in spite of the dramatic shift in the 
Indian and Native population’s living arrangements, resources to help urban Indians have 
fallen farther and farther behind. 

There are some who have argued that only enrolled members of federally- 
recognized Indian tribes and those living on Indian reservations are eligible for federal 
assistance. Currently, this policy is being applied to the Affordable Care Act as it affects 
the Marketplace aspect of reform. This claim misinterprets the nature of the Indian trust 
relationship. 

Back in 2005, 1 prepared a paper 1 would be happy to share with the 
Subcommittee illustrating the historical and legislative history of aid for urban Indians in 
response to a question from the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. This response 
became the foundation for this Subcommittee increasing urban Indian health funding by 
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$7 million in 2008. However, other problems have since disrupted this appreciation for 
the need for financial aid for urban Indians and the current funding allocated for urban 
Indian health now represents only 0.92% of the overall Indian Health Service budget. 

When the line item for urban Indian health was first established in 1979, about 
1 .48% of that year’s IHS appropriation was directed for urban Indians. Over the decades, 
the percentage devoted for urban Indians has fluctuated around the 1% threshold until 
2009, when the allocation dropped below 1%. The most recent allocation for FY2014 
places the investment at only 0.92%. 

A further review of the IHS budget process finds that the agency has seldom 
requested additional funds for urban Indians. At best, the agency has sought inflationary 
increases that are generally far less than health care inflation has run over the decades 
including for FY-15. As each year passes, the inability to meet just the inflationary 
challenges has forced reductions in services. Since the agency responsible for advocating 
for the health of Indian people fails to request funding to aid urban Indians, it should not 
be a surprise that the agency is not actively seeking solutions and support for our work. 

As an example, the recent reauthorization of the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act requires that the IHS create a conferring policy similar to the tribal consultation 
policy to assure that the guidance of the urban contractors is given when considering 
policy or programmatic change. It is now more than four years after the law was enacted 
and a conferring policy has not been approved, leaving those of us who operate Urban 
Indian Health Organizations without a formal means of communicating our ideas or 
sharing our concerns with the Indian Health Service. In larger tribal consultation 
sessions, we are mostly overshadowed by the tribal leadership present. Essentially, the 
voices of the majority of Indian people are not reflected in Indian policy today. 

It should also be noted that the urban Indian health program defined as Title V of 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Act is a discrete authority intended to improve 
access to health care for Indians living in cities. This role was expanded in 1987 as 
increased evidence arose that the acceptability of health care service was critically 
important to many urban Indians that carry the ill effects of past failed federal actions 
toward Indians as a core belief Given the continuing lack of attention toward urban 
Indians, this reality is still an important characteristic of the work we do on their behalf 

Few today remember the forced sterilization of Indian women during the 1970s or 
the sense of abandonment that accompanied the termination of tribes in the 1950s. Many 
today experience denial of help from IHS and tribal facilities that only treat members of 
federally recognized tribes. Others feel thwarted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs that 
does not recognize displaced Indians. My tribe, for example, has had its petition for re- 
acknowledgment rejected on several occasions by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, leaving 
members without benefits and protections granted those that have been restored to federal 
recognition in the past several decades. These continuing actions reflect the reality that 
urban Indians are not seen as equals to those who were fortunate not to experience 
termination or who continue to reside on reservation lands. This treatment helps to foster 
the sense of second-class citizenry for urban Indians within Indian Country. Some tribes 
under self-governance compacts have recognized the discriminatory nature of these 
actions and, when financially feasible, offer some help. 

It should also be noted that the lack of attention to the health and welfare of urban 
Indians is best illustrated by both the lack of funding, but also a lack of recognition and 
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understanding of this portion of Indian Country. Little effort has been made by the 
Indian Health Service or others to describe the health status of urban Indians or to find 
ways to aid those urban communities with sizable Indian populations but lacking an 
urban Indian health organization. In fact, there are fewer urban Indian health 
organizations today than there were in the mid-1980s. 

When the Indian Health Care Improvement Act was passed in 1976, the House 
Report accompanying the passage of the bill made the bold claim that "The most basic 
human right must be the right to enjoy decent health. Certainly, any effort to fulfill 
Federal responsibilities to the Indian people must begin with the provision of health 
services. In fact, health services must be the cornerstone upon which rest all other 
Federal programs for the benefit of Indians. Without a proper health status, the Indian 
people will be unable to fully avail themselves of the many economic, educational, and 
social programs already directed to them or which this Congress and future Congresses 
will provide them." H.R. Report No. 94-1026, pt. I at 13 (1976) as reprinted in 1976 
U.S.C.C.A.N. 2652, 2653. It is clear that this proclamation has not been fulfilled for 
urban Indians. 

The inequity in funding for urban Indian health is an artifact of history. The 
reality of funding inadequacy reinforces the administrative policy of limiting both the 
work and the scarce resources to the more limited aspect of Indian Country - members of 
federally recognized tribes and those living on or near Indian reservations. However, 
Congress has the authority to allocate additional funds to assist urban Indians if they so 
choose. 

As mentioned earlier, another hat I wear is as the Director for the Urban Indian 
Health Institute. I founded the Institute in July of 2000 to find ways to document and 
study health disparities among urban Indians to help build a case for needed resources. In 
2004, the Institute published the first large scale national report, illustrating the severity 
of health problems faced by urban Indians. These findings were reinforced when an 
independent Urban Indian Health Commission funded by the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation, made similar claims in its 2007 report, (find reports at www.uihi.org). 
Additional reports and studies including several published in peer-reviewed professional 
journals verify the disparity in health experienced by urban Indians, but these findings 
have not successftilly translated to the provision of the essential resources needed. 

We recognize and respect the fact that Indians living on reservations who are 
enrolled in a federally-recognized Indian tribe have needs deserving of Congressional 
support. But just caring for reservation Indians is insufficient in addressing the broad 
trust obligation that the nation bears towards its indigenous citizens, especially since 
more than 7 out of 1 0 Indian and Native people now live in cities. 

After spending more than three decades working to improve the health of urban 
Indians, I recognize that we face daunting challenges. Expectations that the Affordable 
Care Act will improve conditions for urban Indians fail to take into account the historic 
maltreatment and broken promises experienced by Indian people that large scale 
programs like the ACA will not correct. In this regard, it is my hope that this 
Subcommittee will recognize and renew its commitment to assure that all Indian people, 
regardless of their place of residence or their standing as being federally-recognized, 
achieve the House’s proclamation of the importance of health in Indian affairs. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank the gentleman for his testimony. 

Next, Mr. Andy Joseph, Junior, Chairman of the Northwest Port- 
land Area Indian Health Board. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

NORTHWEST PORTLAND AREA INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 

WITNESS 


ANDY JOSEPH, JR. 

Mr. Joseph. Good afternoon. Chairman Calvert, and Members of 
the Committee. Badger is my name, Andy Joseph, Junior. I chair 
the Veterans and Health and Human Services Committee for the 
Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation, and also chair the 
Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board, and sit on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for NIHB. My written testimony has been sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee for the record, and I will summarize 
my recommendations. 

I want to underscore that there is a Federal trust responsibility 
to provide healthcare to Indians, and that, due to the chronic 
underfunding of the Indian Health Service, our people have poor 
access to healthcare, and suffer high health disparities. For FY 
2015 IHS budget, we recommend the following. 

First, we recommend the Subcommittee to provide adequate pro- 
gram increases to restore the 227 million that was sequestered 
from the IHS budget. Other Federal healthcare programs were pro- 
tected to a two percent cut. It does not make sense to not have a 
similar protection for the health programs. IHS is just like Med- 
icaid and the VA, and provides expensive and vital healthcare serv- 
ices. 

Second, the fundamental principle of the Northwest Tribes is 
that IHS programs must be preserved by the President and Con- 
gress in the budget process. You do this by funding and maintain- 
ing the current level of healthcare services. Otherwise, the program 
is eroded by inflation and population growth. If current services are 
not maintained, how can unmet needs ever be addressed? We rec- 
ommend in the FY 2015, the Subcommittee provide at least 223 
million to fund medical and general inflation and population 
growth. 

Third, I want to thank the Subcommittee for support on contract 
support cost issues. Contract support cost funding assists us to ad- 
minister our health programs and provide jobs and services in our 
communities. When contract support costs are not funded, tribes 
are forced to absorb these costs by cutting services, or using their 
own resources to displace funding for other program purposes. I 
urge the Committee to make sure the Administration continues to 
obey the law and pay full contract support cost payments. We rec- 
ommend the Subcommittee require the Administration to fully 
fund IHS contract support cost payments to tribes. 

Four, we recommend the Subcommittee halt funding for facilities 
construction, staffing packages as a deficit reduction strategy, or at 
least until IHS establishes a new and fair facilities construction 
program. It does not make sense to continue to fund new facilities 
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when we cannot take care of the current programs. When new fa- 
cilities are constructed, they carry a recurring liability for staffing 
at the expense of all other tribes. It is more effective to maintain 
current services by directing this funding to inflation and popu- 
lation growth for the benefit of all tribes. If the Committee elects 
to fund construction, we recommend funding joint venture and 
small ambulatory construction. 

Finally, we hope the Subcommittee does not agree to fund the 
200 million as proposed under their Opportunity, Growth and Secu- 
rity initiative. We support additional funding for facilities related 
projects, but not the projects on the health facilities constructions 
priority list. The controversy and unfairness of the IHS facilities 
construction program are well documented by many tribes. If Con- 
gress provides the 200 million for facilities related projects, we rec- 
ommend the funding be directed to reduce the backlog of essential 
maintenance, alteration, and repair, BEMAR. This need is cur- 
rently estimated at over 462 million for all IHS and reported tribal 
facilities. 

I would be happy to answer any questions, and thank you for 
this opportunity. 

[The statement of Andy Joseph, Jr. follows:] 
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Testimony of Andrew Joseph, Jr. 

The Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board 

Before: 

House Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Public Witness Hearing 

April 8, 2014 


Established in 1972, NPAIHB is a P.L. 93-638 tribal organization that represents 43 federally 
recognized Tribes in the states of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington on health care issues. Over 
the past twenty-one years, our Board has conducted a detailed analysis of the Indian Health 
Service (IHS) budget. It is used by the Congress, the Administration, and national Indian health 
advocates to develop recommendations on the IHS budget. It is indeed an honor to present you 
with our recommendations, 

Indian Health Disparities 

The Indian Health Care Improvement Act (IHCIA) includes a declaration of national Indian 
health policy for the Congress and this Nation, The Act states that in fulfillment of the United 
States’ special trust responsibilities and legal obligations to Indians — and to ensure the highest 
possible health status for Indians is achieved — that the Nation will provide all resources 
necessary to effect this policy, ' This declaration recognizes that Congress has a duty to elevate 
the health status of American Indian and Alaska Native (Al/AN) people to parity with the 
general U,S. population and to provide the resources necessary to do so. 

While there has been success at reducing the burden of certain health disparities, evidence 
continues to document that other types of diseases are on the rise for Indian people,^ An analysis 
of Medicaid data in Washington State indicates that infant mortality among AI/ANs was twice 
the rate for the Medicaid population as a whole. Compared to the rest of the world, the AI/AN 
infant mortality rate was higher in Washington State than in Poland, Slovakia, Estonia, Malaysia, 
Thailand, and Sri Lanka. Contributing factors included deaths due to Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome (SIDS) at a rate 3 times higher among Indians compared to the total Medicaid 
population, deaths due to injuries at a rate 5 times higher among Indians, and a rate of deaths 
from complications of pregnancy and delivery 50 percent higher than the total Medicaid 
population. 

Medicaid data from Washington State also provided an analysis of the risk factors that lead to 
poor pregnancy outcomes. Compared to all pregnant women on Medicaid, Indian pregnant 
women were 2.7 times more likely to have a mental health diagnosis, 3.3 times the rate of 
alcohol and substance abuse, a 70 percent higher rate of smoking, and a 30 percent higher rate of 
obesity. According to the most recent reports from IHS, AI/ANs die at higher rates than other 
Americans from chronic liver disease and cirrhosis (368% higher), diabetes mellitus (177% higher). 


' 25 use § 1601 

Please note findings in, The Health of Washington State: A Statewide Assessment of Health Status, Health Risks, 
and Health Care Services, December 2007. Available; hHD://ww\v.doh.wa.aov/h\vs/HWS2007.htm . 
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unintentional injuries (138% higher), assauit/homicide (82% higher), intentional self-harm/suicide 
(65% higher), and chronic lower respiratory diseases (59% higher). A number of factors 
contribute to persistent disparities in AI/AN health status. AI/ANs have the highest rates of 
poverty in America, accompanied by high unemployment rates, lower education levels, poor 
housing, lack of transportation and geographic isolation. All of these factors contribute to 
insufficient access to health services. 

Per Capita Spending Comparisons 

Most important for this Subcommittee, is that chronic under-funding of the Indian healthcare 
system relative to its total needs has resulted in problems with access to care and limited the 
ability of the Indian healthcare system to provide the full range of medications and services that 
would prevent or reduce the complications of health disparities. With exception in FY 2001 and 
FY 2010, the IHS budget has never received adequate increases to maintain the costs of current 
services (inflation, population growth, and pay act increases). The consequence of this is that the 
fHS budget is diminished and its purchasing power has continually been eroded over the years. 
As an example, in FY 2011, NPAIHB estimated that it would take at least $474 million to 
maintain current services'*. The final appropriation for the fHS was a mere $16.5 million 
increase, falling short by $454 million. This meant that Tribes had to absorb unfunded inflation 
and population growth by cutting health services. The IHS Federal Disparity Index (FDl) is 
often used to cite the level of funding for the Indian health system relative to its total need. The 
FDl compares actual health care costs for an IHS beneficiary to those costs of a beneficiary 
served in mainstream America. The FDl uses actuarial methods that control for age, sex, and 
health status to price health benefits for Indian people using the Federal Employee Health 
Benefits (FEHB) plan, which is then used to make per capita health expenditure comparisons. It 
is estimated by the FDl, that the IHS system is funded at less than 60 percent of its total need.^ 
The Tribal Needs Based Budget estimates that $26 billion would fully ftmd the health care needs 
of Indian people through the IHS budget. 

Recommendation No. 1: NPAIHB recommends that Congress provide adequate increases 
to restore the $227 million lost because of 2013 sequestration and rescission. 

The Budget Control Act of 201 1 (BCA) established procedures designed to reduce the federal 
budget deficit. The BCA triggers a sequestration of discretionary and mandatory spending since 
the Joint Select Committee on Deficit Reduction and Congress failed to enact legislation to 
reduce the deficit. This has triggered automatic spending reductions, which include a 
sequestration of discretionary spending through FY 2021 . The BCA includes references to 
requirements in the Balanced Budget and Emergency Control Act of 1985 (BBECA or P.L. 99- 
177), at Section 256, “Exceptions, Limitations, and Special Rules,” which establishes limitations 
on the amount of funds that can be sequestered for certain programs (Subsection 256(k)). This 
section stipulates that IHS health services and facilities funds can be sequestered at no more than 
2 percent. 


^ “Mortality Disparity Rates: AI/AN in the IHS Service Area, 2006-2008 and US All Races Data for 2007,“ 
available at: http://www.ihs.gov7PubIic Affairs/IHSBrochure/Disparities.asD . accessed March 15, 2014. 

FY 201 1 Ills Budget Analysis & Recommendations, Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board, March 12. 
2010; available: wwvv.nnaihb.Qrst . 

’ Level of Need Workgroup Report, Indian Health Service, available: www.ihs.itov . 
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However when the sequestration was carried out, OMB and Congress both interpreted that the 
IHS appropriation was subject to a full sequestration and that Subsection 256(k) did not apply. 
This resulted in a $228 million reduction to the IHS appropriation. Both the Administration and 
Congress have indicated that they believed the IHS appropriation was protected from a full 
sequestration and could only be reduced by the 2 percent cap contained in Subsection 256(k). 

It is the position of Northwest Tribes that this was a drafting error and unintended consequence. 
Other federal health care programs were protected up to a 2 percent sequestration in accordance 
with Subsection 256(k). It does not make sense to have a similar protection not apply to the IHS 
appropriation. IHS also provides expensive and vital health care services. Most importantly, we 
emphasize that while deficit reduction may be targeted at discretionary spending and recognize 
that the IHS appropriation falls into this funding classification however, IHS funding is not 
“discretionary” by its mere nature. This funding is provided in recognition of the United States 
federal trust responsibility to fulfill treaty obligations. To sequester this funding abrogates 
Congress’ legal and moral responsibility under the federal trust relationship. 

Recommendation No. 2: Maintain Current Services by funding .$223 million for Inflation, 
Pay Costs, and Population Growth 

The fundamental budget principle for Northwest Tribes is that the basic health care program 
must be preserved by the President’s budget request and Congress. Preseiving the IHS base 
program by funding the current level of health services should be a fundamental budget principle 
of Congress. Otherwise, how can unmet needs ever be addressed if the existing program is not 
maintained? Current services estimates’ calculate mandatory costs increases necessary to 
maintain the current level of care. These “mandatories” are unavoidable and include medical and 
general inflation, federal and tribal pay act increases, population growth, and contract support 
costs. 

Inflation and population growth alone using actual rates of medical inflation extrapolated from 
the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and IHS user population growth predict that at least $223 
million will be needed to maintain current services in FY 2015. The President’s proposed 
increase for current services is only $65 million. The budget falls short by over $158 million to 
fund current services. The impact of phasing in new health facilities continues to have a 
negative effect on the ability to maintain current services. The FY 2015 budget will take $70 
million of the President’s proposed $199 million increase. The Mental Health account will 
actually lose funding due to the impact of phasing in new facility staff and funding new tribes. 

Recommendation No. 3; Continue to fund and require the Administration to fully fund 
IHS Contract Support Cost payments to Tribes. 

NPAIHB commends the work of the Subcommittee to assist Tribes to get the Administration to 
fully fund CSC payments to Tribes, 'fhank you for your help on this very important matter. 

CSC funds assist us to administer programs, provide jobs and services in our communities. 

When CSC requirements are not funded. Tribes are forced to absorb these costs by cutting 
services or using their own resources that displace funds for other program purposes. The policy 
requiring the Administration to frilly fund CSC is only one year old and Tribes are cautious that 
this will be permanent and that the Administration will pursue a statutory change to obviate this 
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requirement. We urge the Committee to make sure that the Administration obeys the law and 
continues to pay full CSC payments. 

Recommendation No. 4: Halt facilities construction as a deficit reduction strategy. 

The NPAIHB recommends that the Subcommittee place a moratorium on facilities construction i 
including staffing packages for new constructed facilities. The Subcommittee must recognize 
that when new facilities are constructed it carries a liability for a staffing package that must he 
fimded annually. The inequity of facilities construction funding is that it provides a 
disproportionate share of funding to a few select Tribal communities. The significance of 
facilities funding, both for construction and staffing new facilities, is that it removes funds 
necessary to maintain current services (pay costs, inflation, and population growth) from the IHS 
budget increase. While Congress undergoes deficit reduction and the Administration 
sequestration, it is not appropriate to take valuable health care resources to build and staff new 
facilities at a select few Tribal communities while health services must be reduced to absorb 
budget cuts. It is more appropriate to maintain the current health care program by directing this 
funding to fund inflation and population growth in all health care programs. 

Recommendation No. 5; If funded change the IHS facilities funding priorities of the 
Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative. 

The FY 2015 budget includes a request for an additional $200 million for projects on the IHS 
Health Care Facilities Construction (HCFC) priority list. Portland Area Tribes support the 
additional funding for facilities related projects however do not support that Congress nor the 
Administration provide this funding for HCFC priority list projects. The President’s FY 2015 
budget is titled “Opportunity for All” and it discusses how “inequalities in America have 
deepened” and because of this “upward mobility stalled.” These inequities are the exact reason 
why funding should not be put into a facilities construction process that will only benefit two or 
three construction projects. Rather funding should be provided into programs and services that 
will promote economic growth and opportunity for all of Indian Country. 

The controversy and unfairness of the IHS facility construction program are well documented by 
many tribes. The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) of 2009 provided $500 
million in economic stimulus for Indian Country. Unfortunately, almost one-half ($227 million) 
of the funds were provided to only two projects on Priority System. Tribes objected to this 
decision by IHS and complained at hearings before this Subcommittee. Important to note about 
the ARRA funding is that $100 million was allocated to maintenance and improvement projects. 
The result of this was that funding spread equally across all twelve IHS Areas and a sizeable 
number of tribes in the United States benefitted and received funding from this allocation. 

If Congress provides the $200 million for facilities related projects, NPAIFLB recommends that 
HHS and IHS direct the funding to reduce the Backlog of Essential Maintenance, Alteration and 
Repair (BEMAR). This need is currently estimated at over $462 million for all IHS and 
reporting Tribal facilities. 

Tliank you for this opportunity to provide our recommendations on the FY 2014 IHS budget. I 
am happy to respond to any questions from the Subcommittee. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Andy. I appreciate that. 

Next is Charles Norman, the American Dental Association. 

Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 


CHARLES NORMAN 

Mr. Norman. Yes. Good afternoon. Chairman Calvert, Members 
of the Subcommittee. I am Dr. Charles Norman, President of the 
American Dental Association, and a private practicing dentist in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The ADA appreciates the opportunity 
to testify on the oral health issues that affect American Indians, 
Native Alaskans, and the dentists who serve in the Indian Health 
Service and tribal programs. 

We are pleased that the Administration has recommended ap- 
proximately $175 million for the Division of Oral Health, an in- 
crease of roughly $10 million over the last budget cycle. However, 
this increase will only allow the Division to maintain its current 
programs and staff its new facilities, leaving virtually nothing to 
address the increasing oral disease rates in this population. 

Tooth decay in Indian Country has reached epidemic proportions. 
According to data from the Navajo Tribe, tooth decay is present in 
48 percent of one-year-olds, and up to 94 percent of four-year-olds. 
The decay rate of preschool Navajo children is the highest in the 
nation. 

Several years ago the ADA organized the Native American Oral 
Healthcare Project to work with the tribes in Arizona, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. The Dental Associations in those 
states have held many meetings with tribal leaders in order to hear 
their concerns regarding their needed dental care. As a result of 
the project, volunteer dentists in two states have treated over 1,300 
patients, and provided $736,000 in donated dental care. Addition- 
ally, the Arizona and New Mexico Dental Associations are working 
with the Navajo Nation to develop a 10 year oral health plan for 
incorporation within the tribe’s health and wellness plan. 

We are also working to help tribes develop new oral healthcare 
professional, the Community Dental Health Coordinator. The 
CDHC focuses on oral health, education, prevention, early inter- 
vention, and connecting people for their dental care. They work in 
the communities to educate people about diet, dental hygiene, and 
how good oral health results in better overall health. Today eight 
American Indian CDHCs are serving in 15 sites. 

We could provide even more care through volunteers if IHS 
would streamline its credentialing process. Last year, 30 South Da- 
kota dentists volunteered at IHS dental clinics for one to four days 
per year. All had valid state licenses. In the end, only two dentists 
actually were credentialed, and even then process delays prevented 
them from treating a maximum number of patients. 

The ADA thanks the Committee for including report language in 
the current Omnibus Bill urging IHS to establish a centralized 
credentialing system. Unfortunately, IHS has not heeded the Com- 
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mittee’s directive. Therefore, we respectfully request that the Com- 
mittee direct IHS to work with the ADA to develop a better 
credentialing system for volunteers. 

The ADA, and its States’ chapters, are committed to improving 
oral healthcare for Native people, but the Division of Oral Health 
need additional resources. In 2012, dental care expenditures in the 
United States reached $111 billion, or $353 per capita. The pro- 
posed 2015 budget for IHS dental programs allows only $83 for the 
2.1 million people served by the IHS. That is each. That amount 
does not even cover one dental visit a year. 

To bring oral healthcare parity to Indian people, the budget for 
the Division of Oral Health would have to rise above $560 million. 
Now, we recognize that level of funding is not going to happen this 
year, and so we recommend that the committee include an addi- 
tional $4 million for the Division, as we have detailed in our writ- 
ten report. 

Thank you for allowing the ADA to testify. We are committed to 
working with you, IHS, and the tribes to aggressively reduce the 
level of oral disease in Indian Country. Thank you. 

[The statement of Charles Norman follows:] 
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Good afternoon Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Committee Members. 1 am Dr. 
Charles Norman, President of the American Dental Association (ADA). I am a private 
practicing dentist in Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The ADA, which represents 157,000 dentists, appreciates the opportunity to comment on the oral 
health issues that affect American Indians and Alaska Natives (AI/ANs), as well as the dentists 
and oral health care providers who serve in the Indian Health Service (IHS) and tribal dental 
programs. 

We are pleased that the Administration has recommended an increase for the Division of Oral 
Health (DOH) to $175,654 million for FY 201 5. The proposed funding level will allow the 
Division to maintain its current programs and staff new facilities but it doesn’t allow it to attack 
the increasing incidence of ora! disease - especially among AI/AN children. 

The level of tooth decay among the AI/AN children (Early Childhood Caries (ECC)) has reached 
epidemic proportions. The latest data from the Navajo tribe shows tooth decay present in 48 
percent of one year olds, 74 percent of two year olds, 85 percent of three year olds, and 94 
percent of four year olds. The decay rate of Navajo children 5 years old or younger is the highest 
in the nation. 

From research, we know that preventing ora! disease is key and can result in savings. A study 
published in Pediatrics, the official journal of the American Academy of Pediatrics, found that 
children who had their first preventive dental visit by age 1 were more likely to have subsequent 
preventive visits and lower dentally related costs. A 2001 study published in the American 
Journal of Public Health found that older children who got dental sealants on their molars also 
resulted in Medicaid savings especially for high-risk populations. 

7’he ADA believes that a key factor for reducing oral disease is a sufficient workforce. Over 700 
dentists are currently employed by the IHS but there are still 40 advertised openings for dentists. 
However, the actual need is much higher. The IHS advertised positions only reflect the 
vacancies reported by the DOH and tribes that choose to notify headquarters of their openings. 
Because tribes are not required to report their workforce needs, the vacancy figures are 
understated. We know this is true from listening sessions and Tribal partnerships that we formed 
in Indian country. 

Several years ago, the ADA organized the Native American Oral Health Care Project to identify 
solutions to dental care issues facing tribes in Arizona, New Mexico, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. Since its inception, local tribal consultants and state executive directors have held 
numerous meetings throughout the .states with tribal leaders in order to engage Native Americans 
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on access to ora! care issues. Of course, ail actions taken by the dental associations in these states 
acknowledge and support the sovereignty of all First Nations. 

Those collaborations have resulted in several specific dental actions: 

• The North Dakota Dental Association (NDDA) conducted “Pediatric Dental Days” in 
October, 2013 for the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe. Over the two day event, 367 children 
were seen and approximately $150,080 of donated dental services were provided. 

• In 2013, the New Mexico Dental Association (NMDA) held a Mission of Mercy (MoM) 
project in Farmington, which borders the Navajo reservation. Over $586,000 in free care 
was provided to almost 1,000 patients, one quarter of whom identified themselves as 
American Indian. 

• The Arizona Dental Association (AzDA) and NMDA have offered a “Ten Year Oral 
Health Plan” for incorporation within the Navajo Nation’s Ten Year Health and Wellness 
Plan. 

• The NMDA is expanding dental care through the use of Community Dental Health 
Coordinators (CDHCs) who bridge the gap between the existing care resources and 
unmet need. The NMDA is in discussions with a New Mexico Community College to 
incorporate the CDHC curriculum into its educational program to educate American 
Indian students as CDHCs. Their goal is to have a new class ready to begin in 2014. 

• The SDDA, in concert with the Delta Dental Foundation of South Dakota, was awarded 
a CMS Healthcare Innovation Award to improve Native American oral health in 2012. 
The grant supported the development of a modular CDHC training program to add oral 
health skills and understanding to existing Community Health Workers across 
reservations. 

• The AzDA has conducted regional roundtables with tribal representatives from 18 of 
the 22 Native American tribes in the state. The meetings have focused on oral health 
literacy, preventive programs, CDHCs, the educational pipeline, and coalition building. 
Additionally, the AzDA has been awarded a DentaQuest Development grant to support 
the work of the Native Oral Health Alliance which was founded as an outgrowth of this 
collaboration. One of the most tangible pipeline project possibilities is in discussion with 
the San Carlos Apache Tribe. 

• The ADA will be offering technical assistance and curriculum support as requested by 
the Navajo Nation for establishment of the Association’s Community Dental Health 
Coordinator program. Discussion is also underway for a CDHC sabbatical to take place 
this summer. 

Increasing funding for the DOH would add to the efforts already begun by our state associations, 
especially by filling vacancies for dentists at Tribal and IHS facilities. But we know that if the 
IHS would streamline its credentialing process to make it easier for local dentists to volunteer we 
could ensure even more patients, especially children, receive needed care. 

Washington Office: till 14th Street NW Washington DC 20005 (202) 898-2400 
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Last year, 30 South Dakota dentists signed up to volunteer at IHS dental clinics 1-4 days a year. 
All of the dentists have valid South Dakota licenses. The plan was for the state dental association 
to keep a master copy of every dentist’s credentialing application and send it to each site when 
they needed a volunteer thus saving the dentist the frustration of filling out the same 20 page 
application over and over. 

But the plan fell apart when it was learned that each site has its own unique credentialing forms. 
In addition to the lengthy forms, the process suffered from wasted time. Weeks would go by 
without any acknowledgement of an application being received or that it was filled out 
incorrectly. Almost everyone gave up somewhere in the process. 

In the end, only two dentists actually were credentialed. When the first dentist showed up to 
work they took fingerprints and ran a background check. He couldn’t practice there until the 
background check came back, so he toured the Reservation that day and treated no one. 

The other dentist and his staff were helped after hours so that their background checks could be 
done overnight and they could work the next day. This dentist was only able to do a handfiil of 
cases over two days because the hospital had only one operating room (OR) available and only 
one anesthetist. Children with multiple cavities often need to be treated under general anesthesia. 
On two occasions the dentist was bumped from the OR due to OB cases taking priority. While 
we understand the situation, the result was that children in severe oral pain went untreated. 

The ADA thanks the Committee for including report language in the FY 2014 omnibus bill to 
encourage the IHS to explore establishing a centralized credentialing system similar to those 
used by the Departments of Defense and Veterans Affairs. We would be glad to work with the 
Service in establishing a pilot program to see what improvements can be made. 

Unfortunately, the IHS has not heeded the Committee’s FY 2014 report language and has not 
contacted the ADA to determine ways to provide better and broader access to oral health care 
through the use of additional volunteer dentists. 1 respectfully request that the Committee direct 
the IHS to seek the assistance of the ADA in determining wavs to increase access to oral health 
care through the recruitment and credentialing of volunteer dentists . 

The ADA and its state chapters are committed to improving oral health care for Al/ANs but there 
also needs to be recognition that the DOH needs additional resources. Because of years of 
underfunding, oral disease among AI/AN children and adults has far exceeded current capacity. 

In 2012, dental care expenditures in the United States reached $1 1 1 billion or $353 per capita. In 
contrast, the 2015 budget for the IHS dental programs of $175 million allows only $83 for each 
of the 2.1 million AI/ANs served by the IHS. The funding level would not cover one dental 
visit a year, while a majority of Americans see a dentist twice a year. To bring oral health care 
parity to AI/ANs the annual budget for the Division of Oral Health would have to rise above 
$560 million. 


Washington Office: 1111 14th Street NW Washington DC 20005 (202) 898-2400 
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We recognize that to reach that level of funding isn’t going to happen overnight and in these 
constrained economic times it is necessary to augment IHS services through a variety of efforts. 
Specifically, we would recommend that the Committee include: 

• An additional $2 million each year over the next three years for the Electronic Dental 
Record (EDR) program to connect the last 80 of 230 sites. In spite of previous report 
language from the Committee urging the IHS to spend funds on this program the Service 
has not complied. 

• An additional $1,6 million so that the Service can expand its Dental Clinical and 
Preventive Support Centers (DSC) from 8 to 12 sites. The DSCs provide technical 
support, training and assistance regarding treatment and preventive care to tribes. 

• An additional $500.000 for oral health supplies like tooth brushes and educational posters 
that the Tribes we have worked with indicate are badly needed by oral health 
professionals, health educators and community health representatives, The Tribes 
recognize the need for these basic resources of oral health care but they do not have 
sufficient funds to provide them for their people. The proposed FY 1 5 IHS budget also 
doesn’t include such additions. 

Thank you for allowing the American Dental Association to testify and highlight the needs of the 
IHS’s Division of Oral Health program. The ADA is committed to working with you, the IHS 
and the Tribes to aggressively reduce the disparity of oral disease and to increase the level of 
dental care that currently exists in Indian Country. We know oral disease is preventable 
especially if an adequate dental workforce, individual and community-based prevention 
programs are in place, and an oral health literacy program supports the whole undertaking. 


Washington Office: 


1111 14th Street NW Washington DC 20005 


(202) 898-2400 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Dr. Gray, you are recognized for five minutes. 

Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

FRIENDS OF INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESS 


JACQUE GRAY 

Ms. Gray. Good afternoon. Chairman Calvert, and distinguished 
Committee Members. I am Dr. Jacque Gray, a psychologist, and a 
Choctaw and Cherokee descendant from Oklahoma, and for over 30 
years I have worked to address mental health needs of American 
Indians. I am currently the director of the Seven Generations Cen- 
ter of Excellence and Native Behavioral Health, and the National 
Indigenous Elder Justice Initiative through the University of North 
Dakota. 

As a member of the American Psychological Association, I am 
testifying today for the Friends of Indian Health. I lead a team fo- 
cused on elder abuse. Recently an elder from one of the tribes no- 
ticed that a woman who regularly attends events had not been seen 
for several days. Someone from the Elder Protection Team was dis- 
patched to her home, where they discovered she had fallen days be- 
fore, and could not get up, therefore, tend her fire to heat her 
home. Consequently, she had frozen to the floor. But because the 
team found her in time, and was able to get her to the hospital, 
she survived. A few hours later, and she would not have. 

The sequester last year had a dramatic impact on mental health 
services. Counselors are no longer available to provide on call serv- 
ice or respond to after-hours emergencies. Regular appointments 
for people who have attempted suicide have had to be cancelled so 
that providers can meet with patients who are needing to be as- 
sessed for suicide. The suicide rate for teenagers has reached epi- 
demic levels. Poverty, loss of Native culture and language take a 
toll and erode the identity, creating a sense of helplessness and 
hopelessness. Often the breakup of a relationship can be the last 
straw that leads to a young person to take their own life. 

Friends supports the Administration’s proposed 2015 funding 
level of 4.6 billion, an increase of over 199 million over current 
funding. However, the request fails to address health disparities 
and need for treatment in Indian Country. Over 154 million of the 
request goes for medical inflation, pay costs, and additional staffing 
for new facilities, which merely maintain status quo. Additional 
funding goes to purchased and referred care, and contract support 
costs. When everything is taken into account, the request is only 
one percent. 

The greatest need of Indian people is purchased and referred 
care, PRC, that cannot be provided at IHS or tribal facilities. Last 
year the PRC program denied almost 147,000 services, costing over 
$760 million. The increased demand for services is due to an aging 
population, a rise in the cost of healthcare and transportation serv- 
ices, and the fact that most IHS and tribal facilities are dependent 
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upon the private sector for secondary and tertiary care. The situa- 
tion is not going to change. 

The Administration’s 2015 budget would increase the PRC 
amount by 50 million, leaving it short by $710 million. We know 
the committee cannot appropriate this amount in one year, but we 
urge you to propose a plan for fully funding the PRC program with- 
in five years. Having a sufficient healthcare workforce would help 
reduce the need for PRC funding. The IHS has over 1,500 
healthcare professional vacancies, yet, due to a lack of loan repay- 
ment funds, the Service denied 577 applicants’ requests to work in 
IHS. An additional 29 million is needed to fund the outstanding re- 
quests. 

It is often said that Americans enjoy the best healthcare in the 
world, however, the President’s budget request does not allow Na- 
tive people to make the same statement. We urge the Committee 
to move beyond the Administration’s proposal and provide the 
needed increases as we have outlined. 

In conclusion, the Friends thank the Committee for its continued 
support of IHS, and we look forward to working for you to decrease 
mortality and morbidity rates of American Indians and Alaskan 
Natives. Thank you. 

[The statement of Jacque Gray follows:] 
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Good afternoon Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Committee members. I am Dr. 
Jacque Gray, a counseling psychologist and a Choctaw and Cherokee descendant from 
Oklahoma. For over 30 years I have worked to address the mental health needs of American 
Indians. 

I am currently the director of the Seven Generations Center of Excellence in Native Behavioral 
Health and the National Indigenous Elder Justice Initiative in North Dakota. - As a member of 
the American Psychological Association, I am testifying today for the Friends of Indian Health, a 
Coalition of over 50 health organizations and individuals dedicated to improving the health care 
of American Indian/Alaska Natives (AI/ANs) to the highest levels. 

The Coalition appreciates the opportunity to comment on the FY 2015 funding level for the 
Indian Health Service (IHS). The decisions you make in this Committee have a profound effect 
on the lives of Native people. 

From my experience having sufficient funding for preventing health problems but also 
addressing the social issues that affect disease is vital. As part of my job, 1 lead a team focused 
on elder abuse. Recently an elder from one of the tribes noticed that a woman who attends 
regular events had not been seen for several days. The elder brought his concern to the elder 
protection team and someone was dispatched to her home where they discovered she had fallen 
days before and couldn’t get up. Because she was incapacitated she couldn’t tend her fire to heat 
her home and consequently she had frozen to the floor. Because the team found her in time and 
was able to get her to the hospital, she survived. A few hours later and she would not have 
survived. Now they face the difficult task of finding appropriate living accommodations for her. 

As the Committee knows, the sequester last year decreased funding in Indian Country by $220 
million. As a result I have seen a dramatic impact on mental health services. For example, 
mental health providers are no longer available to provide on-call service or respond to after- 
hours appeals. Additionally, regular appointments for people who have attempted suicide have 
been cancelled so that mental health providers can meet with patients who have been referred as 
possibly “suicidal.” In 2009, suicide was the second leading cause of death for Native people 
between the ages of 10 and 34, 

AI/AN teenagers are especially vulnerable and their suicide rate has reached epidemic levels. 

An important deterrent to suicide is maintaining strong cultural roots for them, but resources to 
accomplish that are almost non-existent. In many areas of Indian country the annual household 
income is less than $8,000 a year. Poverty, loss of Native culture and language take a toll and 
erode identity creating a sense of hopelessness. Additional stressors such as the breakup of a 
relationship can be the last straw that leads a young person to take his or her life. 

Additional funding to improve the health and well-being of American Indians and Alaska 
Natives can make a difference. The Friends thanks the Committee, for the additional IHS 
funding in the FY 2014 appropriations bill which will help provide needed services without 
interruption. 
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The Friends supports the Administration’s proposed FY 2015 funding level of $4,634,177,000, 
an increase of $199,662,000 over FY 2014. However, the request leaves no room for 
realistically addressing health disparities and treatment needed in Indian country. Over $154 
million of the request goes for medical inflation, pay costs, additional staffing for new facilities 
and needs of new tribes, which just maintains “status quo.” Additional funding goes to 
purchased and referred care and contract support costs - both of which are “must meet” costs but 
even those increases fall woefully short. When everything is taken into account, the request is 
only 1 percent. 

The most outstanding need of AI/ANs is purchased/referred care (PRC) for cardiac care, 
chemotherapy, surgeries, injuries and additional mental health services that cannot be provided 
in IHS or Tribal facilities. Last year the PRC program “denied an estimated 146,928 services 
that would have cost $760,855,000 

The increased high demand for services is due to an aging AI/AN population, a rise in the cost of 
health care and transportation services and an inherent problem in the IHS health care delivery 
system. 

The IHS and Tribes operate over 600 facilities including 45 hospitals, only 19 of which have 
operating rooms. The majority of facilities provides primary medical care and must depend on 
the private sector for secondary and tertiary care. The need to rely on private care is not going to 
change. Therefore, the request for contract health services funds needs to be realistic. 

The Administration’s FY 2015 budget would increase the PRC account by $50 million to over 
$929 million. However, that amount doesn’t fill the huge gap for necessary care. Factoring in 
the unmet costs of over $760 million the total estimated need for this account is over $1.6 
billion. The Friends recognizes that the Committee cannot increase this account in one fiscal 
year bv such a large amount so we stronelv urge that a plan be developed to sufficiently fund the 
PRC oroeram within five years. Everyone utilizing IHS services knows if you need PRC the 
money runs out early in the year and you are less likely to receive a referral. 

Having a sufficient health care workforce would also help to reduce the pressure on the PRC 
account. The Loan Repayment Program (LRP) is an invaluable tool for recruiting and retaining 
health professionals. The IHS estimates that it has 1,550 healthcare professional vacancies. Yet, 
la.st year because of insufficient funds, the IHS denied 577 applicants’ requests for loan 
repayment and they did not take a position with the IHS. The Service estimates that an 
additional $29,658,000 is necessary to fund the outstanding requests - yet the budget request is 
only for an additional $5,000,000 allowing the Service to extend just 10 current LRP contracts 
and hire 245 new providers. The Friends strongly urges the Committee to increase the LRP bv 
$30 million to Fund all applicants’ requests. 

The Friends continues its advocacy for additional funding for prevention and early treatment 
programs to reduce the need for PRC costs. AI/ANs generally have lower reported rates of 
cancer than other racial groups. However, they have the poorest survival rates for all types of 
cancer combined. Early detection for colon, breast and prostate cancers have been beneficial to 
increasing survival rates in America, yet the President’s budget provides no additional funding to 
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expand current diagnostic tests or for a sufficient health care workforce to administer such tests. 
Nor does the budget request allow for sufficiently increasing treatments like chemotherapy and 
radiation or providing needed transportation to get patients to treatment centers. 

As health care organizations we know that additional funding can result in positive health 
outcomes. A common saying is “Americans enjoy the best health care in the world.” However, 
we do not believe that the President’s budget request for FY 1 5 will allow AI/ANs to make that 
same statement. We strongly urge the Committee to move beyond the Administration’s proposal 
and provide the needed increases as we have outlined. 

In conclusion, the Friends thanks the Committee for its continued strong support of the IHS 
during difficult financial times. We look forward to working with you to strengthen the IHS 
health infrastructure and decrease mortality and morbidity rates of American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. 

Health Statistics for American Indians and Alaska Natives 
Cardiovascular Disease (CVD) 

• While the general U.S. population has seen a 50% decline in cardiovascular 

mortality, mortality rates among the AI/AN population are rapidly and dramatically increasing. 

• CVD is the leading cause of death among Al/ANs and is double the rate of the 
general U.S. population. 

Children’s Health 

• More than one-third of the nation’s AI/AN population is under the age of 15, and the health 
of these children consistently lags behind other populations. For example, the Sudden Infant 
Death Syndrome (SIDS) rates among AI/AN infants are nearly twice that of the general 
population. 

• AI/AN children are more than twice as likely to die in the first four years of life than the 
general population, and remain twice as likely to die through age 24. 

Diabetes 

• Today diabetes has reached epidemic proportions among AI/ANs. According to 2009 data, 
14.2% of the AI/ANs aged 20 years or older who received care from the IHS had diagnosed 
diabetes. After adjusting for population age differences, 16.1% of the total adult population 
served by IHS had diagnosed diabetes, with rates varying by region from 5.5% among Alaska 
Native adults to 3.5% among American Indian adults in southern Arizona. 

• AI/ANs carry the heaviest burden of diabetes in the United States, suffering from among the 
highest rates of diabetes in the world. In some American Indian and Alaska Native communities, 
diabetes prevalence among adults is as high as 60%. 

Kidney Disease 

• Native American prevalence of End Stage Renal Disease (ESRD) is twice that of Whites 
(almost 2600 per million vs. 1300 for whites) 
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Men’s Health 

• AI/AN males experience death rates two to five times greater than AI/AN females for 
suicide, HTV/AIDS, homicide, unintentional injuries, diabetes, firearm injury and alcohol- 
related deaths. AI/AN males experience death rates 1 0-50% higher than AI/AN females for 
cancer, heart disease and liver disease. 

• AI/ANs are the only ethnic group where males experience higher psychological distress than 
females particularly relative to feelings of being “hopeless” and “worthless” which are risk 
factors for suicide. 

Mental Health 

• Inadequate mental health and substance abuse services contribute to a suicide rate for AI/AN 
males, 15-34 years of age, that is more than two times the national rate. 

• Studies have shown that 69.9% of all suicidal acts (completions and attempts) in AI/AN 
country involved alcohol use. 

Pharmacy 

• Native Americans benefit from the role of the IHS pharmacist which emphasizes proper 
medication management and improving patient adherence. 

• Through the pharmacy residency training program, now in 1 7 sites, the IHS plays a 
significant role in the education of pharmacists interested in pursuing careers in the IHS. 

Podiatric Medicine 

• Each year 71,000 people lose their feet or legs to diabetes. Amputation rates among Native 
Americans are 3-4 times higher than the general populations. 

• Comprehensive foot care programs can reduce amputation rates by 45% to 85%. (Source; 
CDC). 

Vision and Eye Health 

• A recent three year study of Navajo people (the largest Native population) revealed that 
within the prior two years only about 33% had an eye exam and that only 20% had visual acuity 
good enough to qualify for a driver's license, even with their present eyeglasses. 

• With the high rate of diabetes, it is imperative that timely detection and treatment be 
available in Indian country. Diabetic retinopathy occurs in 24.4% of Oklahoma Indians 

Women’s Health 

• Although AI/AN women across Indian country have lower cancer death rates than U.S. 
citizens of all races, in Alaska and the Northern Plains, the cancer death rates for AI/AN women 
are 22% and 42% higher, respectively, than for U.S. citizens of all races. 

• AI/AN women have a 1.7 times higher rate of severe maternal morbidity than white women. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. Interest of time, I 
am going to hopefully just have some quick questions by our panel 
before we get to the last panel, and get to the vote. 

Ms. McCollum. Just really quick, thank you for your comments 
on urban Indian healthcare. It is something that we need to look 
at and do more consultative work on, but we have to fund up 
healthcare. We cannot take it out of tribal healthcare to fund urban 
healthcare, and that has been, I think, the biggest friction between 
moving forward. So thank you for your comments. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. Thanks, Charles, for being here today, and 
testifying on behalf of the American Dental Association. I do not 
have any questions, but I do want to say we have with us today, 
and I want to recognize, Judy Sherman for her tireless efforts on 
behalf of the American Indian, Alaskan Natives’ oral healthcare for 
the American Dental Association, and healthcare in general on be- 
half of Friends of Indian Health. She has been an invaluable re- 
source to this Committee over the years, and I understand you are 
retiring. I hope I still have a chance to talk you out of it. Anyway, 
thank you for all your work. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Any other Members? With that, I 
thank this panel for your testimony, and I will introduce the next 
panel. Thank you very much. 

We do not have a lot of time, but I would hate to have our last 
panel wait around for an hour while we vote, so I am going to ask 
them to come up right away. Mr. Mark LeBeau, the Executive Di- 
rector of the California Rural Indian Health Board, Mr. Michael 
Garcia, Board of Directors Delegate, and Ms. Brandi Miranda, Vice 
President of the Board of Directors. I normally do not have to 
apologize for them actually being ahead of schedule on the floor 
today, but they are, and 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Chair, I might leave a few minutes early. 
It takes me a little longer to limp over. 

Mr. Calvert. I know. 

Mr. Simpson. I would get there and try to tell them to keep the 
vote open. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay, good. All right. I will be happy to recognize 
Mr. Mark LeBeau, and we are going to stick as close to possible 
this five minute rule here, so 

Mr. LeBeau. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Recognized. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

THE CALIFORNIA RURAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD, INC. 

WITNESS 


MARK LEBEAU 

Mr. LeBeau. Good afternoon. Chairman, and Committee Mem- 
bers. My name is Mark LeBeau, and I am California Rural Indian 
Health Board’s Executive Director. I am also a citizen of the Pit 
River Nation from Northern California. Thank you for providing 
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CRIHB the opportunity to testify about funding of the Indian 
Health Service. 

CRIHB provides healthcare services and technical assistance to 
11 tribal health programs, and is supported by 30 Federally recog- 
nized tribes in California. There are a number of tribal clinic rep- 
resentatives that are here today, including Charlene Store, Fern 
Bates, Ruby Rawlings, Willie Carillo, Laura Borden, Larry Hen- 
dricks, Lisa Elgin, Jessica Stalato, Yolanda Lathin. CRIHB was 
founded in 1969 to bring back healthcare services to tribal commu- 
nities in California. Since 1969, California tribes have built a net- 
work of 32 tribal clinics, which serve more than 80,000 users in 
California. 

The first request that we have is that this Committee fund the 
IHS programs and services at levels that equal and exceed pre-se- 
questration levels. We know that the proposed budget is 4.6 billion 
for the Indian Health Service, which is a 200 million increase from 
Fiscal Year 2014. This is not enough to meet all unmet needs 
throughout Indian Country, as it would literally take over 14 bil- 
lion to fully fund the Indian Health Service system. 

Our second general request is to fully fund contract support 
costs. We thank the Committee, the leadership on this Committee, 
for increasing funding in the January 2014 Omnibus Appropria- 
tions Act to ensure more funding for contract support costs, and 
partially restore funds lost to sequestration. Going forward, full 
funding of contract support costs continues to be critically impor- 
tant to continuity of healthcare. Full funding must be achieved 
without reducing direct healthcare services, or important line items 
within the IHS director’s budget, such as a special diabetes pro- 
gram for Indians. 

CRIHB has testified before about lack of fundamental fairness, 
and IHS allocation of contract health services, now referred to as 
purchased and referred care. This inequity has resulted in com- 
promised care for our service population. It has been documented 
in numerous Government Accountability Office reports, the most 
recent from June of 2012. The foundation of the allocation method 
is the use of base funding. It is not tied to any measure of actual 
need. Instead, it is based on what a given program received the 
year before. 

After reviewing contract health service funding, the GAO wrote 
that, “IHS’s continued use of the base funding methodology under- 
mines the equitable allocation of IHS funding to meet the 
healthcare needs of American Indians and Alaskan Natives.” This 
inequality is compounded by a lack of access to the Catastrophic 
Health Emergency Fund within the IHS system. The CHEF fund 
may only be accessed when care for a single episode of care for a 
patient exceeds a threshold of $25,000. This threshold is not dif- 
ficult for tribal health programs with access to an IHS funded hos- 
pital to meet. 

Unfortunately, because California tribal clinics are grossly un- 
derfunded and under facilitated to start with, it is almost impos- 
sible for California’s tribal clinics to meet this spending threshold 
to access the fund. Today CRIHB asks this committee to require 
IHS to develop and use a new method to allocate all CHS program 
funds to account for variations across areas. We also agree with 
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GAO that IHS should he required to use actual cost of CHS users 
and methods for allocating funding. 

We also ask that the Committee require IHS to re-evaluate its 
facilities priority system, which has not been substantially revised 
since 1991. The current list creates a $1 billion backlog that will 
prevent applications for new facilities for the next 15 to 20 years. 
Most of the listed facilities would provide in-patient care that today 
is provided as out-patient care everywhere else. California does not 
have a single IHS facility, and there are no California facilities on 
the list. It is not for lack of trying. In the absence of IHS facilities, 
California tribal clinics have devoted significant resources of their 
own resources to obtaining clinic space. 

Unfortunately, this often diverts scarce resources from direct pa- 
tient care. Today we ask you to require IHS to re-evaluate the fa- 
cilities priority criteria. We also request that the appropriation for 
facilities maintenance be significantly increased. The M and I fund- 
ing is at its lowest level ever in the California IHS area. The cur- 
rent level is below the mandated Federal level of funds necessary 
to maintain real property assets. 

Lastly, we ask the Committee to fund the next phases of the 
southern and northern California YRTC centers. Culturally appro- 
priate treatment that is close to home is critically important in 
treating American Indian youth. Thank you for the time. 

[The statement of Mark LeBeau follows:] 
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CALIFORNIA RURAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD, INC. 

4400 Auburn Blvd.*2"‘' Floor *Sacramento, CA 95841*(916) 929-9761*Fax (916) 929-7246 


Testimony, House Subeommittee on Interior and Related Ageneies, April 8, 2014 

Dr. Mark LeBeau, Phd, MS, Executive Director 

Good afternoon. Chairman and Committee members. My name is Mark LeBeau and I am 
CRIHB’s Executive Director. Thank you for giving CRIHB the opportunity to testify about 
funding of the Indian Health Service today. CRIHB provides health care services and technical 
assistance to eleven member tribal health programs and is supported by thirty federally 
recognized tribes. We are proud members of the National Indian Health Board. We have also 
partnered with Covered California, the state’s health marketplace, to ensure that effective 
education, outreach, and enrollment opportunities are provided to tribal communities and 
American Indian and Alaska Native patients. 

CRIHB was founded in 1969 to bring health care services back to tribal communities in 
California. In the 1950s, during the termination era, California’s Indian Health Service (IHS) 
facilities were shut down. They have never been restored, In the late 1960s, worsening infant 
mortality rates drove grassroots efforts of California Indians to ensure basic medical care for 
their communities. Since CRIHB was founded, California tribes have built a network of 32 tribal 
health programs and serve more than 80,000 users. A third of these tribal health programs are 
CRIHB members. In addition, eight urban Indian health clinics serve approximately 30,000 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. 

Today we have general appropriations requests as well as requests that are specific to the 
California IHS Area. The first general request is that you fund programs and services at levels 
that equal and exceed pre-sequestration levels. We know that the proposed budget is $4.6 billion 
for the IHS, a $200 million increase from FY2014. This is not enough to meet all unmet need, as 
it would take over $14 billion to fully fund IHS. This increase should be in the billions, not the 
millions, in order to fulfill unmet need. Our second general request is full funding of Contract 
Support Costs (CSC). We thank you for increasing funding in the January 2014 Omnibus 
Appropriations Act to ensure more funding for CSC and partially restore funds lost to 
sequestration. Going forward, full funding of CSC continues to be critically important to qualify 
and continuity of care for American Indian and Alaska Native patients. However, this must be 
achieved without reducing direct healthcare services or important line items within the Director’s 
budget, such as the Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI). We are concerned that IHS 
chose to reduce funding for the SDPI in order to fund CSC. SDPI effectively prevents diabetes, 
one of Indian country’s most devastating “gateway” conditions. Diabetes frequently leads to 
permanent nerve damage and debilitating and costly diseases like heart disease and kidney 
disease. Reducing funding for successful preventative programs like SDPI may seem like a short 
term solution but will cost IHS far more in the long run. 

We also have several requests that relate to the California IHS Area. CRIHB has testified about 
lack of fundamental fairness in IHS allocation of Contract Health Services (CHS) (now referred 
to as Purchased/Referred Care, or PRC) for many years. This inequity has been documented in 
numerous Government Accountability Office reports. It has resulted in compromised care for 
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American Indian and Alaska Native patients as well as over $20 million in bad debt for 
California’s licensed healthcare facilities. California is not the only IHS Area impacted by the 
CHS inequity. The Bemidji Area also suffers from this disparity. To a lesser degree, the 
Portland and Tucson Areas are also affected. 

How did we get here? As I mentioned earlier, there have been no IHS Facilities in California 
since the 1950s. Because there are no IHS facilities, California is considered a “CHS- 
Dependent” area. This means that CHS funds must be used to pay for all ancillary outpatient 
services, such as x-rays, labs, and prescriptions. These ancillary services would be provided by 
IHS facilities in most other IHS regions. Because CHS must also cover these ancillary services in 
California, there is almost no funding left for emergency care and hospitalization for American 
Indian and Alaska Native patients in California. The limited funding available covers only very 
basic care. 

You might think that based on level of need and the relatively high number of active users of the 
IHS system in California - hard facts, reliable data relevant to GPRA analysis - CHS funding 
might be adjusted to account for the lack of IHS facilities in California. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. The lion’s share of CHS funding, 82%, is distributed as “base funding.” The sole 
basis for this method is “past ftinding history.” 

In its June 2012 report on CHS allocation, the GAO wrote, “According to IHS, base funding is 
intended to maintain existing levels of patient care services in all areas..., IHS officials have told 
us they do not know the exact origins of the base funding policy, but that it dates back to the 
1930s, when the health programs were under the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” (U.S. General 
Accountability Office, p. 11). After thoroughly reviewing IHS administration of CHS funding 
allocation, GAO concluded, “IHS officials are unable to link variations in funding levels to any 
assessment of healthcare need. As we have reported in the past and found once again in this 
evaluation, IHS’s continued use of the base funding methodology undermines the equitable 
allocation of IHS funding to meet the health care needs of American Indians and Alaska 
Natives.” (Id. p. 24). 

De.spite the documented inequity of the CHS funding allocation formula, IHS does not appear to 
be making plans to reevaluate it. GAO also wrote: “IHS has taken few steps to evaluate the 
ftinding variations within the CHS program. IHS officials told us that they have not evaluated the 
effectiveness of base funding and the CHS Allocation Formula in meeting the health care needs 
of American Indians and Alaska Natives across the IHS areas and they do not plan to do so with 
respect to determination of base funding amounts. Without such assessments, IHS carmot 
determine the extent to which the current variation in CHS funding reflects variation in health 
care needs.” (Italics added.) (Id. p. 21). 

The GAO report documented that for the California IHS area, per capita CHS funding was in the 
lower half of the range nationwide, despite the lack of IHS facilities which makes patients almost 
entirely dependent on CHS funding for all care. (Id. p. 1 7). While there are two additional 
sources of ftinding besides “base funding,” they constitute only 1 8% of the overall IHS budget 
and are not funded every fiscal year. Annual Adjustments are intended to account for population 
growth and inflation. Program increases are made based on cost adjustment and access to care. 
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Because these two methods do not result in consistent or significant funding compared to the 
base funding, they have done little to correct the inequity base funding has created for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives in California. 

This inequity is compounded by a lack of access to the Catastrophic Health Emergency Fund 
(CHEF). The CFTEF fund may only be accessed when care for a single episode of care for a 
particular patient exceeds a threshold of $25,000. This threshold is not extremely difficult for 
tribal health programs with access to an IHS-ftmded hospital to meet. Unfortunately, because 
California tribal health programs are grossly underfunded and “under-facilitied” to start with, it 
is almost impossible for California’s tribal health programs to meet the spending threshold to 
access the fund. We don’t have enough funding to meet the CHEF threshold but it is not for lack 
of population or health care needs. 

We’ve described the problem. The solution is more challenging. CRIHB endorses GAO’s 
recommendations. Today we ask Congress to require IHS to develop and use a new method to 
allocate all CHS program funds to account for variations across areas. We also agree that IHS 
should be required to use actual counts of CHS users in methods for allocating funding and that 
headquarters should make regional area offices accountable to comply with allocation fonnulas. 
This recommendation is consistent with the ruling in Rincon v. Califano, 464 F.Supp 934 (9* 
Cir. 1979) and reduces possible legal exposure of the IHS based on violation of equal protection. 
It’s also the right thing to do. 

We also ask that Congress require IHS to reevaluate its facilities priority system. The current 
system is outdated; the list is more than 20 years old. It grandfathers in a priority list of facilities 
from 1991 to create a one billion dollar backlog that will prevent applications for new facilities 
for the next fifteen to twenty years. Most of the listed facilities would provide inpatient care that 
today is provided as outpatient care everywhere else. We also ask you to consider that California 
does not have a single IHS facility today and that there are no California facilities on the list. It’s 
not for lack of trying. In the absence of IHS facilities, California’s tribal health programs have 
devoted significant resources to obtaining clinic space. Unfortunately, this often diverts scarce 
resources fi'om direct patient care. Today we ask you to require IHS to reevaluate their facilities 
priority criteria based both on current healthcare practices and equity between IHS areas. 

We also request that the appropriation for facilities maintenance be significantly increased. 
Maintenance and Improvement funding is at its lowest level ever in the California IHS Area and 
is below the mandated federal level of funds necessary to maintain real property assets. 

Last, we ask you to fund the next phases of the Southern and Northern California Youth 
Regional Treatment Centers. California is the last of the IHS Areas to receive these facilities, 
first authorized by Congress in 1 986. As defined by the Indian Health Service, the mission of 
Youth Regional Treatment Centers is “to provide quality holistic behavioral health care for 
American Indian/Alaska Native adolescents and their families ... in a residential environment 
that integrates traditional healing, spiritual values, and cultural identification.” 

Treatment that is culturally appropriate and not located too far from tribal homelands is critically 
important in treating American Indian youth. As Chairman Mark Romero of the Mesa Grand 
Band of Mission Indians has said, “The problem that we have is that when our youth need to go 
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to a facility, we have to ship them out of state, to Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and it makes it hard 
for the families to visit. And it’s our belief that family helps the healing process.” Both 
California YRTCs will have five suites for families to facilitate their participation in treatment 
on-site. In addition, effective treatment is important not only for these youth and these families, 
but for the continued survival of their tribal communities. As Chairman Anthony Pico of the 
Viejas Band of Kumeyaay Indians has said, “We really have a lot at stake here. And that is the 
continuation of our culture, of our people, of our land and really who we are as a people. And if 
our youth are not able to carry on the traditions of our ancestors, the way we are doing the best 
that we can, we wilt then cease to exist as a people.” Acquisition and construction funding is in 
place for the Southern California Youth Regional Treatment Center in Hemet, California, Land 
has been acquired for the Northern California facility in Davis, California, and we now request 
funding for the next phase ofthat project, including design and construction funding. We have 
asked IHS to build the funding for staffing, facilities M & I, and other operating needs of these 
facilities into its operating plans for future budget cycles. We thank you for funding the first 
phases of the YRTCs and request your continued support of this funding priority. 

In conclusion, on behalf of CRIHB, thank you for your continued support of full funding of 
CSC. Tribes should not be treated as “second class contractors” and full funding is critically 
important to quality of healtlicare services. We also ask that IHS appropriations be increased to 
more fully fund direct services and programs. We ask you to work to make IHS accountable for 
inequities in CHS that hobble our efforts to provide the level of care other IHS areas provide. It 
has to be rational, clear, and based on data, not based on a method no one understands from the 
1930’s, last year’s budget levels, and maintaining the status quo between haves and have nets. 
We also think that the IHS Facilities backlog requires reevaluation because changing health care 
service models have made it irrelevant. Last, we ask you to continue to support funding for 
California’s long-awaited YRTCs. Without our youth, our cultures and traditions will not 
survive. These facilities will give us a fighting chance to help them heal close to family and their 
homelands. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank the gentleman for his testimony. I am 
sorry — Mr. Garcia, you are recognized. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

SOUTHERN INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL 
WITNESS 


MICHAEL GARCIA 

Mr. Garcia. Good afternoon. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. If you could make your powerful statement in less 
time, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Garcia. Chairman Calvert, and Members of the Committee, 
I thank you for inviting me here to testify today. My name is Mi- 
chael Garcia — I am sorry. Okay. There we go. My name is Michael 
Garcia, and I serve on the Board of Southern Indian Health Coun- 
cil, and as the Vice Chairman of the Ewiiaapaayp Band of 
Kumeyaay Indians, one of the seven member tribal governments 
which make up the council. It is truly an honor to be able to share 
with you some of the opportunities, the challenges facing the 
Southern Indian Health Council. 

We at Southern Indian Health Council are passionate about the 
work we do to help our people. Part of this work is direct services. 
We operate an out-patient medical clinic, a dental clinic, a commu- 
nity health program, a family services program, and a pharmacy. 
There are some services, however, that we cannot provide directly. 
For services such as emergency care, cancer treatments, and many 
others, we must refer our members to outside facilities. Since there 
are no IHS hospitals in California, this means that our members 
must either travel to an IHS facility in another state, or we must 
send them to private facilities. As you can imagine, both of these 
options can be very expensive. 

Over the past couple of years, this Committee, and Congress, has 
increased our funding for these referrals, called purchased and re- 
ferred care, and for that we thank this committee. But I am here 
to tell you that, even with these increases, it is still not enough. 
Last year we received $1.3 million for purchased and referred care. 
Of that 1.3 million, $300,000 was used to pay for the medical costs 
resulting from one accident, and that $300,000 did not cover all the 
medical costs from that accident. We had to deny medical care to 
two of the people involved because their injuries were not bad 
enough. 

Every year we must rate how important each person’s needs are, 
and often we can only provide care to the ones that have the most 
dire needs. I know that the members of this Committee are often 
faced with tough choices. In fact, this Committee is considering 
many tough choices with this very budget, so I know the committee 
can imagine what it would be like to have to tell someone that they 
just are not sick enough, or hurt enough, so they will not be getting 
care. 

And even when making those tough judgments, and denying care 
to those who are not facing life threatening illnesses, we still have 
to supplement this care with our own tribal dollars. But when al- 
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most everything is going to pay for the most dire need, that leaves 
little or nothing to go to other kinds of care. Non-emergency med- 
ical care, mental health counseling, suicide prevention, and drug 
and alcohol abuse, to name a few. To be able to provide such serv- 
ices, we need your help. Please help us help our people by increas- 
ing the budget for purchased and referred care. 

The burden on this care was even more strained up until last 
year. This is because, until last year, we did not receive full con- 
tract support cost funding. But, thanks to this committee, we are 
set to receive full contract support costs for Fiscal Year 2014 and 
2015. This will have a huge effect on our ability to provide services. 
For the first time ever, we will be able to fund our programs at the 
level intended by the Indian Self-Determination Act, the level the 
Secretary would have provided, because we know we will be receiv- 
ing full contract support cost funding. Thank you again. 

However, we must acknowledge that this is not always the case. 
In fact, until this year, we never received full funding of these 
costs. We have had to hire lawyers and file claims against IHS to 
try to force it to pay what it promised it would pay at the begin- 
ning, and yet we still have not received what is due to us. IHS even 
knows how much it did not pay us because it calculated it every 
year, and put it in a report it gave to Congress. We cannot under- 
stand why IHS will not pay us what those reports say are owed. 

So we are asking you to tell IHS it must pay us what the reports 
say we are owed. We understand there might be mistakes in re- 
ports, and we are happy to work with IHS to correct any mistakes. 
Southern Indian Health Council is not asking for more than what 
it rightfully should have gotten, but it should not take years to do 
that, as it is taking now, and we ask for your help to speed up this 
process. 

And perhaps the prettiest words a Committee can hear, in clos- 
ing, at Southern Indian Health Council, we are proud of the work 
that we do, and we know we can achieve more with your help. 
Thank you again for having me testify here today. 

[The statement of Michael Garcia follows:] 
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House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Hearing on the Fiscal Year 2015 Budget 

Testimony of Michael Garcia, Board Member 
Southern Indian Health Council 

April 8,2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Committee Members, thank you 
for inviting me to testify today. My name is Michael Garcia and for the past eleven 
years I have served as a board member for the Southern Indian Health Council (SIHC). 
From 2008 through 2010 I served as Chairman of the SIHC Board. Since 2003, I have 
also served as Vice Chairman of the Ewiiaapaayp Band of Mission Indians, one of the 
seven member Tribal governments which make up the Council. 

SIHC began in 1983 as a satellite operation of the Indian Health Council in 
Pauma Valley, San Diego County, offering limited outreach and referral services to 
southern California Tribal governments and Native American patients. Since that time, 
we have grown to become an independent seven-member tribal consortium that 
includes the Barona, Campo, Ewiiaapaayp, Jamul, La Posta, Manzanita, and Viejas 
Tribal Governments, We operate an outpatient medical clinic, a dental clinic, a 
community health program, a family services program, and a pharmacy. We have 
grown our programs through tribal self-determination initiatives, and thanks to federal 
self-determination policies we have been able to focus on the services that are most 
important to our members. We are proud of the work we do, and our members rely 
heavily upon the services which we provide. 

We face daily challenges providing these services. My testimony will address 
three of the key issues which SIHC is facing. First, the full and timely payment of 
contracts support cost claim amounts; second, the restoration of program funding; and, 
third, the need to increase purchased and referred care opportunities. 

1. Contract Support Costs 

First, the Council thanks the Committee for its central role in getting contract 
support costs fully funded for 2014. We depend on these funds to carry out our contract 
obligations to the Indian Health Service (IHS). Since we began contracting with IHS, 
however, we have never before received full funding of our contract support costs. 

Every year we have had to divert patient care dollars to cover the funding shortfall, 
leading to fewer patient services. Our community’s health needs far outstrip what we 
are able to provide and the underpayments have only made this problem worse. 

We chose to enter into a self-determination contract because we knew we could 
do a better job than IHS in providing health services to our people. And we were right. 
We immediately improved the level of health care services. However, IHS’s failure to 
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fully fund contract support costs jeopardized that capability every year. Every year, our 
funding shortfalls forced us to consider whether we could continue to provide certain 
services. This year, this Committee made the courageous decision to see that our 
contracts are honored in full just like other government contracts. 

We look fonward to putting all of our IHS program funds back where they do the 
most good — providing essential health services to our members. Thank you for all that 
this Committee did last year to make full funding a reality. 

While the present (and hopefully the future) are now secure, the same cannot be 
said about the past, because there remains the issue of past contract support cost 
claims. Two Supreme Court cases have verified that IHS must honor its past promises 
to fully fund these costs. Despite these decisions that clearly establish IMS’s liability, 
our claims remain unresolved. 

Our claims reach back to 2005 and are currently pending before the Indian 
Health Service. Although we filed them in 201 1— three years ago— we have yet to hear 
anything responsive from the agency, except for a series of letters informing us IHS 
hasn’t had a chance to assess the claims and needs more, and more, time. A year ago, 
IHS announced a new process to speed up the settlement process, which it called the 
Option 2 process. So, we asked IHS for an Option 2 offer. We hoped this would finally 
be the breakthrough that would lead to settlement. But again, nothing happened, 
instead, we wait month after month and year after year. 

What makes this continued waiting so very frustrating for us is that there is no 
reason it should take the agency more than 15 minutes to assess our claim. I say this 
because every year IHS calculated our contract support cost underpayment and 
reported it to you and the rest of Congress. That’s right: Every year IHS prepared a 
report showing the deficiency in any payments due SIHC, It certified that report, and it 
submitted that report to Congress. These reports show the precise amounts IHS would 
have paid SIHC had the agency fully paid us each year. No further investigation is 
necessary. 

The Indian Health Care Improvement Act confirms that the policy of the United 
States is “to ensure the highest possible health status for Indians and urban Indians and 
to provide all resources necessary to effect that policy.” 25 U.S.C. § 1602(1). 
Accordingly, IMS’s mission is to raise the health status of the American Indian and 
Alaska Native people to the highest possible level . It further has a trust responsibility to 
SIHC and its seven member tribes. None of these is well-served by IMS’s continued 
delays and refusal to promptly settle these claims based on its certified shortfall reports. 
These claims have long been a real barrier to improved relations. It is important that we 
tear down those barriers and that we put these claims into the past. 

We respectfully urge the Committee to add a directive to the agency in the 
Appropriations Act telling IHS to use its certified reports to settle up with SIHC. This will 
allow us to finally move on and walk forward together into the future as we work to raise 
the health status of our program beneficiaries. 


2 
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2. Undoing the Effects of Sequester 

Second, we urge the Committee to take steps to undo the harmful effects of 
sequestration, which are still being felt in Indian Country, Unlike other agencies like the 
VA that provide healthcare to vulnerable populations, IHS was never protected from the 
sequester. In 2013, IHS experienced a 5% cut to its budget, which significantly cut 
SIHC program dollars. Although the amounts appropriated for 2014 could have 
restored program funding to pre-sequester levels, IHS used ail of the increase to pay its 
contractually-obligated contract support cost amounts. The CSC funding you approved 
is being counterbalanced by IHS reductions in needed health services elsewhere. As a 
result, unlike other healthcare programs, Indian Country has had to endure two years of 
sequester-level funding. 

The Administration’s FY 201 5 Budget restores pre-sequester levels of funding 
and for that we are grateful. However, it does not provide relief for the two years of 
reduced funding, where we had to reduce programs and delay or deny services to our 
members. 

We strongly encourage the Committee to further increase program funding levels 
to offset the painful effects of the sequester. Further, we ask that Congress appropriate 
funding a year in advance - as it does with the VA. This change in process would 
empower us to plan for the future and improve the experiences of Native people. 

3. Purchased and Referred Care 

SIHC thanks the Committee for continuing to increase funding for purchased and 
referred care (formerly Contract Health Services) and encourages the Committee to 
commit additional funds to this program. This program is essential to SIHC’s provision 
of healthcare because there are no IHS funded hospitals or specialty facilities in 
California. When our members need such care, we must either send them to IHS 
hospitals outside California or refer them to providers in the private sector, both of which 
entail substantially higher costs and time. 

The higher cost of care means that, despite increases to appropriations levels, 
our purchased and referred care funds still fall far short of our needs. Each year, we 
must rate our members' medical needs to determine how critical a medical procedure is 
to an individual’s health and well-being. Often, we only have enough to meet the most 
critical needs, those posing life-threatening risks. 

Last year, four of our citizens were involved in a car accident. We had the 
agonizing responsibility of deciding which ones would receive care. Eventually, only 
two of them were authorized for care, not because the other two didn’t need care, but 
because SIHC did not have sufficient funds to provide it. Even with that decision, 
paying for those two people’s treatment cost about $300,000, which represents almost a 
fourth of our annual budget for such care. 
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This was just one incident; others occurred throughout the year. Every year we 
end up supplementing IHS funds with tribal resources. Even still, we sometimes cannot 
meet the demand on what is, after all, a federal trust responsibility that was prepaid with 
Native American lands. This means our citizens must often forego providing medical 
care that does not meet this threshold. In fact, last year SIHC’s Chairman was denied 
his request for a medical referral. 

If further ignores other care that we need to support with our tribal funds. For 
instance, IHS provides very little mental health, suicide prevention, or substance abuse 
funding. The Methamphetamine and Suicide Prevention and Domestic Violence 
Prevention Initiatives (MSPI and DVPI) are critical, but they are woefully underfunded. 
Ideally, we would provide such services to our members with tribal funds. But when our 
limited tribal funds must be used on urgent medical care, these needs go unmet. These 
types of preventative care are also necessary to save lives, but we often feel like triage 
nurses, and when someone isn’t bleeding on the outside, often nothing is done. 

We appreciate that this Committee has heard this request in the past and 
responded to it with historic increases. We are here to tell you that there is still an 
incredible unmet need and ask you to once again be champions for Indian Country. 
Please keep referred care as a priority, and increase the MSPI and DVPI earmarks. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to testify. It is an honor to meet with you 
today and I thank you for your continued and tireless work for our people. 


4 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. Before I recognize Brandi, 
I am going to go ahead and miss this vote to get through this 
panel, so if the two of you need to go vote you still have a little 
bit of time. There are 200 left to vote — I am going to go ahead and 
recognize Brandi. 

Brandi, Vice President of the Board of Directors, Riverside-San 
Bernardino — my own area. 

Ms. Miranda. Yes. 

Mr. Calvert. I know you are squeezed as the last person, but 
you can always call me on the telephone 

Ms. Miranda. Okay. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. If you ever — 

Ms. Miranda. Great. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Want to. But, Brandi, you are recog- 
nized for five minutes. 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 

RIVERSIDE-SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY INDIAN HEALTH 

CONSORTIUM 

WITNESS 


BRANDI MIRANDA 

Ms. Miranda. Thank you. Chairman Calvert. And, quick correc- 
tion, I am actually Treasurer. I appreciate the promotion, but our 
Vice President might kind of disagree a little bit. Chairman Calvert 
and Members of the Committee, thank you so much for the oppor- 
tunity to be here today. My name is Brandi Miranda Greany, and 
I am a proud member of the Pechanga Band of Luiseno Indians, 
and the Treasurer of the Riverside-San Bernardino County Indian 
Health Board of Directors. I would like to thank this Committee for 
its efforts to ensure contracts are fully funded. Full funding is so 
important for our organization to continue to serve the ever ex- 
panding Native population in our area. 

As I mentioned in my written testimony, if not for our reserves, 
we would have had to cut our entire Outreach Department in 2013 
due to the cuts caused by sequestration. These funding cuts have 
real impacts. As a part of this proposed cut, we had planned to 
eliminate a nursing director, five public health nurses, 10 patient 
escorts, and nine community health representatives. 

My mother, Carol, was a community health representative on our 
reservation for 10 years. She shared a story with me that I would 
like to share with you today. My mom and a public health nurse 
were doing a home visit on one of our tribal elders who was a dia- 
betic patient. He lived alone, did not have much family to check on 
him regularly. As the public health nurse checked his vitals, my 
mom started asking him some basic questions, what his name was, 
if he knew what day it was. She noticed he was becoming very le- 
thargic. She immediately went back to the clinic and grabbed the 
doctor and said, I really think you need to come and see this pa- 
tient. The doctor left, checked on him. The patient was going into 
a diabetic coma. 
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If it was not for my mom and that public health nurse going to 
check on that man, he quite possibly would have died. So, as you 
can see, a cut of that entire department is very, very difficult, and 
it is an important part of maintaining our patients’ health. 

The sequester may have been a one-time occurrence, but IHS has 
been underpaying our contract support costs for a very long time. 
I would like to thank the Committee for eliminating the proposed 
appropriation caps on contract support costs, and fully funding 
these costs in 2014 and ’15. However, our fight is far from over, as 
we are still fighting for the dollars we are owed from past under- 
payments, dollars we can use to hire doctors and specialists, and 
continue to build more clinics. 

As an example, our Board recently had to make the difficult deci- 
sion as to whether or not we could afford to cover breast recon- 
structive surgery for a patient recently diagnosed with breast can- 
cer. Unfortunately, we were unable to approve it due to being un- 
derfunded. And now that we filed a lawsuit, we have learned that 
IHS believed we were overpaid, even though our own books and the 
shortfall report submitted to Congress tell us otherwise. And even 
though IHS actually tried to cancel our settlement session last 
week, we came to D.C. anyway to meet with the government. 

Now, they seem to acknowledge that we were underpaid all those 
years, but their current approach to the settlement still resulted in 
an outcome that is truly laughable, and, quite honestly, a slap in 
the face. It is time the government does the right thing and settle 
these claims at once, using a method that is not based on guesses 
and presumptions that the tribe was acting improperly, but relies 
on a fair method, giving the benefit of the doubt to the tribe, as 
the Self-Indian Determination Act requires. 

Another issue that largely impacts the health of our organization 
is funding for contract health services, now called purchase and re- 
ferred care dollars. First we ask that you continue prioritize fund- 
ing in this area, because we do not have an IHS funded hospital, 
or specialists, so when our patients need complex or specialized 
care, we must send them to private facilities, and when we do so, 
we must pay the full amount charged by these private providers, 
so we need more funding to provide a comparable amount of care. 

Second, we ask that you extend Medicare-like rates for non-hos- 
pital specialty services so that we can make our CHS dollars go 
further. 

Lastly, I must say a few words about the Special Diabetes Pro- 
gram for Indians. This program has allowed us to provide more 
specialized diabetic care, care that is vitally needed, as diabetes is 
the number one diagnosis in our community. For example, we were 
able to hire a podiatrist. Dr. Roli, who is able to properly address 
wound care in diabetic patients. He is working hard to reduce the 
number of patients that require amputation. However, for the pa- 
tients that do still require amputation, we, unfortunately, cannot 
provide coverage for prosthetics, meaning these patients must live 
out their lives bound to wheelchairs. These diabetes programs are 
necessary, and should become permanent. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to provide a glimpse 
into my community, and the health needs of our people. 

[The statement of Brandi Miranda follows:] 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
HEARING ON THE PRESIDENT’S 2015 BUDGET REQUEST 

Testimony of Brandie Miranda, Treasurer, Board of Directors 
Riverside-San Bernardino County Indian Health, Inc. 

I am Brandie Miranda and I am a member of the Pechanga Band of Luiseno 
Indians and the Treasurer of the Board of Directors of Riverside-San Bernardino County 
Indian Health, Inc. Thank you for opportunity to testify today as you develop the 2015 
appropriation for the Indian Health Service. 

Riverside-San Bernardino County Indian Health is a consortium of 10 Tribes 
located in Riverside and San Bernardino Counties. Our member Tribes are the 
Pechanga Band of Luiseno Indians, the Cahuilla Band of Indians, the Santa Rosa Band 
of Cahuilla Indians, the Ramona Band of Cahuilla Indians, the Soboba Band of Luiseno 
Indians, the Torres-Martinez Desert Cahuilla Indians, the Fort Mojave Indian Tribe, the 
Agua-Caliente Band of Cahuilla Indians, the Morongo Band of Mission Indians, and the 
San Manuel Band of Mission Indians. We operate several health centers under a self- 
governance compact writh the Indian Health Service awarded under Title V of the Indian 
Self-Determination Act, and provide services which include medical, dental, optical, 
behavioral health, pharmacy, laboratory, environmental health, Community Health 
representative, and nutrition— just to name a few. 

We currently serve over 15,000 Native Americans and 3,000 related family 
members, and experience over 1 00,000 patient visits each year. Our two counties are 
among the top 10 largest geographical counties in the contiguous United States. The 
10 Tribes have joined together to economically and efficiently deliver health care to our 
Indian people. But we also provide health care services to three other local Tribes: the 
Twenty-Nine Palms Band of Mission Indians, the Cabazon Band of Mission Indians, and 
the Augustine Band of Cahuilla Indians. Almost two-thirds of our patients come either 
from these other Tribes, from California Tribal members who reside in our two county 
service area, or other tribal members from federally recognized Tribes who live in our 
service area. 

Given our heavy patient caseload, IHS service funds must be stretched. 
Congressional funding is thus vital to ensuring the health and well-being of our Native 
American communities, consistent with the government’s overarching trust 
responsibility. So thank you for holding this hearing and for considering the health 
needs of our people as you develop next year’s appropriation. 
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The first thing i would like to do is to thank the Committee for its hard work last 
year in achieving full funding for our compact with IHS. This Committee worked 
heroically, not just to assure that our self-governance compact was honored just like 
any other government contract, but to defeat the Administration's effort to cap payments 
to Riverside in such a way that our compact would have amounted to little more than a 
discretionary grant. This Committee deserves high praise from throughout Indian 
Country for what I am certain must have been a very difficult battle. I hope that our 
repeated letters to the President, to this Committee, and to key Senators helped in 
some small way in the work you were trying to accomplish, and we at Riverside are 
deeply appreciative for all that you did. 

Full funding of contract support costs is truly a dream come true. For decades 
we have fought to have our contracts honored like other government contracts. We 
have longed for that ONE day when this would happen, when we would no longer have 
to make hard choices about which programs to keep underfunded in order to balance 
our books. For years we have gone without doctors, nurses, dentists, chemical 
dependency and mental health counselors and other health care professionals who 
could have been on staff or could have been contracted from the private sector to meet 
our patient demand. When faced with cuts due to the sequester, we thought we would 
be forced to eliminate our entire Outreach department, including the Nursing Director, 
her secretary, five public health nurses, ten patient escorts, and nine community health 
representatives. On top of that, we were facing having to cut an additional $400,000 of 
services from our behavioral health program. Fortunately, we were able to use our 
reserves to maintain these programs, reserves that only exist due to our prudent 
management of the funds IHS does provide. However, just one million dollars more in 
the funding that was owed each year would have permitted us to add specialty care 
providers in areas such as orthopedics, cardiology, or physical therapy. Now, these are 
difficult choices we no longer have to make. For this, we cannot thank you enough. 

Despite the Committee’s achievement for 2014 and beyond, we are still left 
fighting for justice on our past claims. Twice, now, the Supreme Court has said that IHS 
breached our contracts. We actually know how much IHS failed to pay us because IHS 
told this Committee, year in and year out, exactly how much we were underpaid in a 
certified contract shortfall report. Using IHS's own reports, we filed claims against IHS 
in the summer of 2012. Yet today, our claims are still unresolved. Worse yet, we have 
been forced by IHS to hire lawyers and accountants to fight the agency over how much 
is due — more money spent from our patient care dollars — even though IHS already 
knows well from its certified reports how much is due. We have had to file a lawsuit to 
recover these underpayments. And then, when we went to Washington last week for a 
settlement session, IHS cancelled the session. This is ludicrous. 
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For years our tribal leaders watched as the situation seemed hopeless and IHS 
told us we had no claims. Believing IHS, we, like most Tribes, didn’t even file claims 
(and for most years it is now too late). But after the Supreme Court ruled a second time 
for the Tribes, we submitted our claims. After nearly two years, it is high time the 
government squared up with us — not just because we have the rights of government 
contractors, but because the government has a sacred trust obligation to do right by the 
Indian people, it is high time that the government treat us the same way they would any 
other federal contractor — by paying the full amount owed in a timely and just manner. It 
is time for IHS to stop the delay game, to live up to its legal obligations, and to do the 
right thing. 

I agree with others who are asking this Committee to force IHS to settle up now. 
IHS should do this based on its certified agency shortfall reports. It should also pay up 
the other losses we suffered, like reduced Medicaid collections. If there are math errors 
in those reports, let's fix them and be done with this. But this delay game has to come 
to an end. With 200 Tribes out there pursuing claims, and fewer than a dozen Tribes’ 
claims resolved in 20 months, we’ll be at this for years if something doesn’t change, at 
enormous cost to everyone — even the agency. (In fact, information available on the 
internet reveals that the agency is seeking to hire a bunch of new contract lawyers right 
now to fight our claims - they are taking health care dollars to hire lawyers!) 

If the agency wants protection from having to repay these claims to Treasury, 
then the agency in return needs to own up to its responsibilities and settle up these 
claims at once. We therefore ask the Committee to insert language that will require the 
agency use its certified shortfall reports to resolve the claims. 

Aside from contract support cost issues. Riverside also respectfully urges the 
Committee to extend and approve the Medicare-like rates to non-hosoital outpatient and 
specialty services. According to 42 C.F.R. 136 part D. there is a cap on the rates Tribes 
pay for hospital services, which is limited to the amount Medicare would pay for these 
same services (the Medicare-like rate). However, this regulation only extends 
Medicare-like rates to services rendered in hospitals, including inpatient visits, overnight 
stays. X-rays and lab tests. These visits only represent half the picture of services; the 
other half includes all of the non-hosoital visits to specialists such as Cardiologists and 
Dialysis providers. These non-hospital visits are paid using Contract Health Services 
(CHS) dollars, and these CHS programs continue to pay the full billed charges, which 
are often several times higher than the Medicare rates. Thus, extending the Medicare- 
like rate cap for these outpatient medical services would substantially reduce the costs 
of providing care to Native American patients. This one, non-budgetary fix would allow 
Riverside to stretch its limited dollars and achieve a win-win-win situation for Tribes, the 
patients and the federal government. 
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Riverside also applauds the Committee for prioritizing funding for purchased and 
referred care, a funding stream upon which Riverside and other California tribal 
providers heavily depend upon for our patients. Unlike Tribes in other States, California 
does not have IHS funded hospitals and specialty facilities to care for our patients. We 
therefore have to refer our patients to outside specialists in the private sector, and of 
course pay those providers for those services — as I mentioned earlier, at full billing 
rates. This results in a much higher level of patient dependence in California on the 
purchased and referred care system (formerly CHS). Thank you for continuing to 
prioritize increases in this area. 

Last, I would like to comment on the wonderful and positive effects of the Special 
Diabetes Program for Indians. Diabetes is our#1 diagnosis, and there simply is not 
enough money in the Indian Health Service budget to adequately treat the large number 
of our patients who suffer from this debilitating disease. The Special Diabetes program 
has been very successful for our Tribes, and it has proven to be a great addition that 
allows us to provide more specialized diabetic care. We strongly encourage the 
Committee to work with other Members of Congress to see this important initiative 
extended and, hopefully, made permanent. 

Thank you once again for the sacred opportunity to discuss our health care 
needs with this distinguished Committee. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. And I apologize again for our having 
to expedite this panel. But one last thing I wanted to say, this con- 
tract services issue, from everything I have heard in the last two 
days, is prohahly number one on most people’s list, and repayment 
for, obviously, money that you are due, and we are going to work 
to try to make that happen. 

I want to thank everybody for being here. I want to reiterate this 
is an ongoing dialogue, not just five minutes once a year, please 
stay in touch with us, and keep us updated. And say hi to Mark 
and Holly, and we are adjourned. 




Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

TESTIMONY OF INTERESTED INDIVIDUALS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 

PUBLIC WITNESSES 

Mr. Calvert. The Committee will come to order. 

Good morning, and welcome to the first of two public witness 
hearings this morning and this afternoon. The Subcommittee will 
hear from a cross-section of individuals representing a wide variety 
of issues addressed by the Subcommittee. 

The Chair will call each panel of witnesses to the table, one 
panel at a time. Each witness will be provided with 5 minutes to 
present their testimony. We will be using a timer to track the 
progress of each witness. When the button turns yellow, the wit- 
ness will have 1 minute remaining to conclude his or her remarks. 
Witnesses who speak less than 5 minutes will score big brownie 
points with the Chairman and the Ranking Member. I think he 
probably feels the same way. 

Mr. Moran. Unless we have questions of them. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Well, then, that is different. 

Members will have an opportunity to ask questions of the wit- 
nesses, but in the interests of time, the Chair requests that we 
keep these things moving to stay on schedule. We have a lot of peo- 
ple here, and this is also a getaway day, so I am afraid a lot of peo- 
ple may disappear on us. 

The Chair also wants to remind those in the hearing room that 
the Committee Rules prohibit the use of outside cameras and audio 
equipment during these hearings. 

Mr. Calvert. I am now happy to yield to my good friend, Mr. 
Moran, for any remarks he may wish to make. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, my good friend. 

This is a good hearing. I am here particularly to hear Mr. 
Raising, because I had known him when he was a college football 
player, and he actually became wholly paralyzed and he has strug- 
gled back from that and now he is doing some wonderful stuff, as 
I am sure the other folks are also doing here on the panel. So, I 
am anxious to hear from them. We appreciate you giving them the 
opportunity to speak. 

Thanks, Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

First I would like to recognize Mr. Trent Clark, Board Member 
of the Idaho Humanities Council, Federation of State Humanity 
Councils. 

Mr. Clark. 
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Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

FEDERATION OF STATE HUMANITIES COUNCILS 

WITNESS 

TRENT CLARK, BOARD MEMBER, IDAHO HUMANITIES COUNCIL 

Mr. Clark. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I do represent the Idaho Humanities Council. I live in a small 
mining community in Representative Simpson’s district. I know the 
Congressman very well, and he is familiar with the situation of a 
small, rural mining town like I come from. 

I am here representing, as you mentioned, the Federation of 
State Councils, and we are here to support an appropriation of 
$154.5 million for the National Endowment, and as a critical com- 
ponent of that, the State-Federal Partnership portion of that, $46 
million. 

To preface my remarks, I want to quickly reference some re- 
search that has heen done. Dr. Vince Covello of Columbia Univer- 
sity is kind of the well-established authority on public opinion for- 
mation. He did some research back in the i990s. It became pretty 
much the basis of many of our federal communications manuals. 
You’ll notice agencies ranging from EPA to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service cite the Covello principles of public opinion formation. His 
theory is sometimes described as the hit theory because he says the 
public forms their opinions based on hits of information that they 
receive and they process these hits and from those hits they form 
an opinion. 

What is sometimes not referenced much is a very excellent paper 
he wrote about how not all hits of information are equal, and he 
describes the most valuable hits of information, and these are the 
hits that would come to a person who is kind of in their comfort 
zone. They have their sources of information. They listen to their 
trade representatives or their company or a favorite news broad- 
cast, and they are comfortable with that, and they go along 
through life with pretty much one source of information, and then 
all of a sudden comes along a hit of information that Dr. Covello 
described as surprise with insight, and these hits of information 
that are surprise with insight do an amazing thing in our modern 
American democracy. They cause a person to stop and reevaluate 
and want to become engaged. 

So when we talk about a populace that is engaged in their own 
government, there is nothing that can be done more valuable than 
to provide many of these hits of information that are filled with 
surprise and insight, and what I am here to tell you is that is what 
the National Endowment for the Humanities is designed to do. It 
is to offer up a platter of surprise and insight for the American peo- 
ple, and more specifically, the State-Federal Partnership would be 
kind of the doorstep delivery of that surprise with insight. We take 
surprise and insight out to the communities and offer them to 
neighborhoods, let people see in their own backyards some informa- 
tion that makes them stop, reevaluate, reassess, look and become 
engaged. They may show up at a town meeting or a forum and ask 
you questions. Congressman, because they have been surprised and 
they have seen some new insight. 
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And I want to for the rest of my testimony give you some exam- 
ples. The full written testimony has many, many of these examples 
but I wanted to cite just a few. One of the first ones is in the State 
of Idaho where the Humanities Council in Idaho chose to offer up 
a series of seminars and some discussions focused on public opinion 
leaders. Folks like the city council in my own little town of Soda 
Springs, Idaho, would show up at these meetings where we would 
discuss the concept of wilderness. It is very timely because 2014 is 
the 50th anniversary of the Wilderness Act of 1964, but a lot of 
folks, again, they fall into the mode of wilderness is the 
buzzphrase. You are either for wilderness or you are against wil- 
derness, and they know the topic by the sound bite. 

What the Humanities Council did is, it came in and it said let’s 
talk to you about why did Congress enact this Act in the first place 
and what does it do and how does an agency manage the land dif- 
ferently if it is wilderness versus if it is a national park or if it is 
a national monument. What that whole process has done is, it has 
listed the issue above the sound bite so that now city council mem- 
bers are actually discussing well, what really do we want to have 
happen. We want people to come and visit. Well, maybe setting the 
land aside where people don’t visit is not the thing we want to do. 
And so the whole discussion about wilderness has become deeper 
and richer and more meaningful, and also I would point out. Con- 
gressman Simpson would verify this, it has become a lot more easy 
for him to explain the difficult subtleties of these issues that you 
here in Congress have to deal with, and sometimes if the public is 
not engaged, they miss those subtleties, and so it helps that proc- 
ess. 

Another council that has done some amazing work is in Okla- 
homa, and they have a program in Oklahoma that brings the 
American roots music to the communities there, and I would love 
to have that in Soda Springs. The little town of Frederick, Okla- 
homa, got that opportunity to experience, again, surprise and in- 
sight about where music traditions come from. It brings about un- 
derstanding, and that is something that we need. 

Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Trent Clark follows:] 
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Testimony on behalf of the Federation of State Humanities Councils 

Prepared for the House Appropriations Subcommittee on the Interior, Environment, and Related 
Agencies by Trent Clark, Public and Governmental Affairs Director at Monsanto, in Soda 
Springs, Idaho and member of the Idaho Humanities Council board; Addressing the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, April 1 0, 2014. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to present 
testimony on behalf of the state humanities councils, the state affiliates of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, I am the Public Affairs Director at Monsanto and a member of 
the Idaho Humanities Council board. 1 am here to request $154.5 million for the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and $46 million for the Federal/State Partnership for FY 201 5. 

I would first like to thank the members of this subcommittee for your past support. The funding 
included in the FY 2014 omnibus bill for state humanities councils was extremely helpful to 
these organizations, particularly following the severe cuts of the previous year. Councils are 
careful stewards of these funds, which they administer strategically to achieve the maximum 
benefit for the communities in their states. As full partners of the NEH, councils receive their 
core funding through the Federal/State Partnership line of the NEH budget, which they use to 
leverage additional support from foundations, corporations, private individuals, and state 
governments. In 20 1 3, every federal dollar the councils awarded through grants to local 
institutions leveraged, on average, $5.00 in local contributions. Councils further extended their 
resources by forming partnerships with more than 9,000 organizations throughout their states. 

These numbers tell part of the story — but not the most important part. I am here today to talk to 
you about the many ways in which council programs improve not just individual lives but also 
the civic and cultural life of the communities in your states. The benefits of the federal funds 
invested in the state humanities councils are realized through programs that 1) preserve local 
history and culture, 2) support veterans, 3) serve rural communities, 4) reach diverse audiences, 
5) boost local economies, 6) enhance national security, and 7) promote lifelong learning. 

Council programs preserve local history and culture. Programs that help communities 
understand and appreciate their history have been a staple of council work from the beginning, 
illuminating the events and conditions that have shaped these unique places. Consider, for 
example, the Idaho Humanities Council’s “Wilderness Considered” reading and discussion 
series, developed to commemorate the 50*'' anniversary of the 1964 Wilderness Act. This 
program is designed not only to look at the idea of wilderness in the American imagination but 
also to explore the particular relationship that Idahoans ranging from ranchers to snowmobilers 
to hunters and hikers have to wild places and the impact this relationship has had on the state’s 
character. Humanities Washington, in partnership with the state historical society, is travelling 
an exhibit entitled “Hope in Hard Times” to eight communities. The exhibit and related activities 
will allow participants to reflect on the ways Washingtonians during the Great Depression coped 
with their struggles and sustained hope for a better future. It will also invite them to share family 
and community stories as a means of looking at the impact of that history on their own lives, 
reminding themselves to look for their own opportunities to create change. 

Though councils have been supporting such programs throughout their history, they have 
continually explored fresh approaches, involving scholars in new ways, engaging audiences 
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more interactively, and employing the many electronic tools at hand. The online state 
encyclopedias developed by councils have given residents, visitors, and educators unprecedented 
and constantly evolving access to the history of the state. The Virginia encyclopedia, to cite an 
outstanding example, allows visitors to scroll through an alphabetical index of state figures and 
events, browse an interactive map, or bore more deeply into topics covered by the blog. The 
encyclopedia also provides resources for teachers and researchers. 

In addition, council programs bring to light stories long hidden but crucial to the state’s or a 
community’s understanding of its culture and identity. The Minnesota Humanities Center, in 
partnership with the Minnesota Indian Affairs Council and the National Museum of the 
American Indian, developed an exhibit, “Why Treaties Matter: Self-Government in the Dakota 
and Ojibwe Nations,” that has given more than 50,000 Minnesotans in 39 communities a deeper 
understanding of the circumstances surrounding Minnesota land, its use, and the treatment of the 
land’s indigenous people, historically and today. The exhibit has also been used in schools, 
prompting Kevin Gover, Director of the National Museum of the American Indian to observe, 
“Together, we can work to educate a new generation of Minnesotans who understand basic 
important facts about Minnesota’s tribal nations.” 

Councils serve veterans. A number of agencies and groups provide services and programs for 
veterans, but the humanities have a special role to play. Humanities scholars and facilitators have 
proven skill at drawing out stories and exploring their meaning. Council programs look at larger 
and deeper questions of what it means to individuals to be in violent circumstances and what it 
means to a society to place their men and women in such conditions. Over the past few years, 
councils have developed a rich array or programs for and about veterans. These include, among 
others, the Missouri Humanities Council’s “Proud to Be” volumes of veterans writings, the 
council-sponsored Literature and Medicine reading and discussion programs for veterans’ 
caregivers throughout the country, and the Veterans’ Voices programs sponsored by the 
Minnesota Humanities Center and Humanities Texas that explore the veteran experience through 
plays and discussion groups. 

Cal Humanities recently announced a statewide multi-year program, “War Comes Home,” that 
will launch hundreds of events involving dozens of partners throughout the state. Through 
speakers, reading and discussion groups, public forums, oral histories, and teacher resources, the 
program will help veterans and their families and communities explore how Californians are 
welcoming their returning veterans. All these council-sponsored programs have the potential not 
only to allow veterans to tell their stories and to begin to re-integrate into their communities, but 
also to compel the public to listen, to wrestle with the consequences of sending people to war and 
bringing them home, and to claim their own role and responsibility in this process. 

Councils serve rural communities. A recent Federation survey revealed that council programs 
reached more than 6,000 communities last year, many in rural, even remote areas, where they are 
often the only programs of this sort that small towns have access to. Whether they involve 
individual speakers who stimulate a discussion well into the evening, a reading and discussion 
program at the local library, or a facilitated community conversation about an issue of concern, 
these programs strengthen and revitalize communities. They unite and enlighten residents. They 
encourage habits of dialogue. 
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The highly successful Museum on Main Street program, the product of a partnership between 
state councils and the Smithsonian and designed very specifically for rural communities, 
demonstrates the tasting benefits that can derive from a relatively modest investment. In 
Frederick, Oklahoma, with a population just under 4,000, the Ramona Long Theater and 
Community Center last year hosted the music-themed exhibit “New Harmonies” Celebrating 
American Roots Music,” which explored music, history, and cultural movements such as 
desegregation and gender equality. The Center’s exhibit and program attendance grew by 50 
percent and donations increased by 150 percent. Local donors contributed to programming and 
repairs to the theater. Teams of volunteers repainted crosswalks, revitalized historic buildings, 
and repaired .storefronts. More than half the town’s residents attended exhibit programming and 
community events, and 75 educators in the Frederick school district received professional 
development credit by participating in a teacher institute using a Smithsonian curriculum. 

Council programs reach citizens of all ages, incomes, and levels of education. Increasingly, 
council programs engage young adults as well as seniors, a variety of ethnic communities, 
immigrants, low-income families, prison populations, and Native Americans. These groups are 
not just passive recipients of council programs but partners and active participants. 

As our future leaders, teens and young adults are especially important participants in humanities 
programs. Several councils support or coordinate their state’s National History Day, which offers 
students intellectual, practical, and even emotional benefits. The Pennsylvania council offers 
vibrant interactive programming for students with the library-based Teen Reading Lounge. These 
programs supplement formal education for young people and help instill habits of 
communication and critical thinking that will serve them well into adulthood. 

Councils also conduct programs that help immigrants and refugees adjust to their new homes and 
enable long-time residents to learn about the cultures of these new citizens. The New York 
Council for the Humanities, in collaboration with the Citizens Committee for New York City and 
several other groups, provided grants to faith-based or neighborhood-based immigrant and 
cultural groups to encourage unity through active engagement between new immigrant groups 
and their longer-term neighbors as well as residents of different faiths. Projects fimded in 2013 
through this first-of-its-kind program included an interfaith celebration of Eid hosted by Afghans 
United, a cross-cultural mural project with students from different ethnic and racial backgrounds, 
and a film series sponsored by the National Council of Negro Women that encouraged members 
diverse communities to view and discuss films about a variety of immigrant experiences. 

Council programs boost local economies. Council programs help improve and revitalize such 
institutions as libraries, museums, and schools, which gives communities a vibrancy that draws 
both new residents and potential investors. Many councils conduct books festivals that bring 
dollars to local economies. Many use the Museum on Main Street exhibits to draw tourists. Still 
others are steadily building cultural tourism programs that leverage local dollars. In Ohio, where 
tourism in the fourth largest economic drive in the state, Ohio Humanities offers grants and 
technical assistance to communities seeking to engage in heritage tourism, offering authentic 
place-based experiences for travelers. The council has also produced driving tours drawing from 
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“The Ohio Guide,” the 1940 publication of the Federal Writers Project. Communities along the 
eleven selected routes report that the tours have increased visitation. 

The many book festivals that councils conduct in states including Tennessee, Montana, 

Colorado, Virginia, South Carolina, and South Dakota serve as another economic boost for host 
communities, drawing readers and tourists from all regions of the state and beyond. A recent 
economic impact study by the Charlottesville Albemarle Convention and Visitors Bureau 
estimated the Virginia Festival of the Book's total impact at S3.9M. Over 600 hotel rooms are 
booked each year for the South Carolina Book Festival, which generates more than $ 1 00,000 in 
book sales. The Utah Flumanities Council’s statewide Book Festival has for 16 years brought 
Utah readers and writers together with authors from around the world to talk about books and 
ideas. Throughout the month of October (National Book Month) historians, journalists, 
biographers, politicians, and members of the public mingle with poets, novelists, and children’s 
writers in communities in every comer of the state, both enriching the intellectual and cultural 
lives and contributing to the economies of those communities. 

The humanities and the humanities councils increase national security. Clearly councils do 
not directly affect national security policy-making, but council programs contribute to the citizen 
understanding of global issues that is the necessary prerequisite to citizen involvement with the 
decision-making process and the elected officials who do make these decisions. The Maine 
Humanities Council offers evidence of the validity of this assumption with “The World in Your 
Library: A Foreign Policy Speakers Series,” a speaker series through which local libraries host 
three one-hour presentations, with discussion, on foreign policy issues of their choice, providing 
a rare opportunity for residents to explore these issues with experts in foreign policy. 

Finally, council programs promote lifelong learning. This learning extends to citizens who 
participate in the many community conversations conducted by councils, to teachers who benefit 
from the council-sponsored institutes and seminars that enrich and re-energize them, to the 
parents and children who improve their reading skills and engage with ideas through councils’ 
family literacy programs. 

The Virginia Foundation for the Humanities recently offered a program, “Segregation, 
Desegregation and Civil Rights in Virginia,” that provided learning opportunities for several 
audiences. First, it offered a day-long seminar that used events surrounding the 1959 school 
closings in Arlington and Prince Edward county to help teachers “consider new ways to 
understand and teach this multi-layered history; the ways our collective understanding of 
citizenship and community was challenged during the desegregation era; and why this history 
still matters — and the issues remain current — in the present day.” The workshop was following 
by a community conversation inviting residents to recall their own experience of those years and 
discuss why these issues still matter. 

I have offered only a small sampling of the programs that enrich and enliven communities 
throughout the nation. I hope these examples have demonstrated the significant difference that 
this modest investment in federal funds makes. And 1 hope you will look with favor on our 
request for $46 million for the councils and $ 1 54.5 million for NEH. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Thank you for your testimony. 
Next, Peter Meineck, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL HUMANITIES ALLIANCE 
WITNESS 

PETER MEINECK, CLINICAL ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Meineck. Thank you. My name is Peter Meineck, and I am 
a Professor of Classics at New York University and the Founding 
Director of the Aquila Theatre Company and a proud member of 
the Bedford Fire Department in New York. 

As I came here this morning and I walked through the wonderful 
classical columns of George Stewart’s Rayhurn Office Building, I 
was reminded of the way of which our relationship to the classics 
and the cultures of ancient Greece and Rome has had a profound 
impact on so many facets of American identity and society. This 
classical influence is not a thing of the past but a vibrant, living, 
cultural force that is constantly developing, adapting and inspiring. 
So we can appreciate the plays of Sophocles or Shakespeare as 
classics just as we know that the dramas of Pittsburgh playwright 
August Wilson will one day also enter this ever-evolving canon. 

So Bedford, New York, where I live is the home of John Jay, the 
author of several of the Federalist Papers, signatory to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and our first Chief Justice. Like almost all 
the members of the Continental Congress, Jay received a classical 
education and could read both Greek and Latin. In fact, Thomas 
Jefferson was so enthusiastic about his knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, he exclaimed, “I thank on my knees, him who directed my 
early education, for having put into my possession this rich source 
of delight, and I would not exchange it for anything. So John Jay 
well understood that knowledge was essential if the American ex- 
periment was to succeed, and in a letter to Pennsylvania dele- 
gate — and I was able to read these letters because of a great ar- 
chive at Columbia University that is funded by the NEH. He wrote, 
“Knowledge is the soul of the Republic and the only way to dimin- 
ish the weak and wicked,” and he echoed this theme in 1789, writ- 
ing “Knowledge is essential for the duration of liberty.” He also 
said, “There is more light and knowledge in America diffused 
through the mass of the people of this country than any other.” 

With this in mind and this idea of knowledge, which is, I think, 
what the NEH is all about, diffusing knowledge, creating liberty, 
I would like to brief the NEH-funded public program that I di- 
rected called Ancient Greeks’ Modern Lives that used the works of 
Homer and the Greek tragedies to foster informed public discus- 
sions on the veteran in American society. So for 3 years between 
2010 and 2013, the program toured in 31 states, staging 244 live 
events, which was public readings, discussions, lectures, reading 
groups, film screenings and theatre workshops. We hired 62 
classics professors and sent them out into the field where they 
worked with professional actors, librarians, museum curators, per- 
forming arts center staff and members of veteran organizations. All 
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in all, 111,000 people attended the live events, and an additional 
678,000 visited the Web site, which works out to a cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of around one dollar per person, which I think is 
a pretty good deal. 

As the program progressed, we met more veterans from Iraq and 
Afghanistan, mostly keeping silent at first, who were perhaps even 
suspicious, and we noticed older veterans making contact with 
them, talking to them. One program participant, a U.S. Army 
Ranger sergeant who had served in several tours of Afghanistan 
and Iraq, said, “I liked that the experiences were filtered through 
classical myths. This distance allows both performers and audience 
members to use their imaginations in an empathetic way, rather 
than merely evoking sympathy. This also helps free us from anach- 
ronistic terms such as PTSD or psychological wound, or whatever 
else they want to use to describe someone who has undergone a 
significant change due to military service. Classical myth places 
the emphasis back on character and story, and helps reject the lazi- 
ness of labels. The abstract nature of myth also allows individuals 
to reflect on their own experiences with the subject at hand, and 
to flesh out the experience with some combination of memory and 
imagination,” and those are his words, not mine. 

It was remarkable to see how the classical stories elicited so 
many different deeply personal and heartfelt responses. At one 
event in a military museum in Iowa, a long serving noncommis- 
sioned officer of the Iowa National Guard latched on to the tension 
inherent in the moment in Book 23 of Homer’s Odyssey, when the 
hero is finally reunited with his wife, Penelope. This Iowan and his 
wife recognized the intimacy of something simple between them 
that could suddenly transcend the long separations of multiple de- 
ployments. Like Odysseus himself, who is moved to tears when he 
hears tales of the Trojan War sung by a bard, there were many 
sniffles in the audience at this beautifully simple and completely 
human moment that was captured and written down in a foreign 
land some 2750 years ago, for the humanities constantly remind us 
what it means to be human. 

In Mississippi, a leather-clad member of Rolling Thunder, the 
veteran motorcycle group, responded quite differently to the same 
passage. After hearing the Homeric simile of how Odysseus felt like 
a drowning man, he stood up and said “I have told nobody this, not 
even my wife here, but when I came home from Vietnam I threw 
my uniform in the trash at the airport and went home in disguise, 
just like Odysseus, and I too felt like a drowning man, all that 
death. I didn’t think I could love anyone or be loved by anyone 
again. I felt like I was drowning, until my girlfriend, my wife here, 
gave me her hand and rescued this drowning man. How did Homer 
know this?” 

The aim of my testimony today has been to try to convince you 
of the continued power of the classics in American life and how the 
National Endowment of the Humanities has allowed a truly na- 
tional program to flourish. Their prestigious awards help create 
media and institutional interest in the program and attracted addi- 
tional funding from private foundations and individuals. Their se- 
lection process is highly rigorous, and the expert advice and tireless 
help of their program staff is not short of priceless. 
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I want to just end — I have got 8 seconds — with one quote of 
someone far more articulate than me, Martin Luther King, in his 
last speech from the mountaintop who said, “I would move on by 
Greece, and take my mind to Mount Olympus. And I would see 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Euripides and Aristophanes assembled 
around the Parthenon as they discussed the great and eternal 
issues of reality.” 

So the NEH does this. It enables those discussions of great and 
eternal issues of reality via its excellent public programming and 
sends them out across the nation helping us to empower our de- 
mocracy with that most valuable of human resources: knowledge. 

Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Peter Meineck follows:] 
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Public Witness Testimony 

Submitted to the Interior, Environment and Related Agencies Subcommittee 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 

Regarding FY 2015 Funding for the National Endowment for the Humanities 
Dr. Peter Meineck, Associate Professor, New York University and 
Director, Aquila Theatre (April 10, 2014) 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

My name is Peter Meineck and I am a professor of classics at New York University, the 
Founding Director of the Aquila Theatre Company and a proud member of the Bedford Fire 
Department in New York where I serve as a volunteer Firefighter and EMT. 1 am here to testify 
on behalf of the National Humanities Alliance and Aquila Theatre in enthusiastic support for the 
Alliance’s FY 2015 request of $154.5 million in funding for the National Endowment for the 
Humanities — which is nothing less than a great American treasure. 

As I came here this morning, 1 was reminded of the way in which our relationship to the 
classics and the cultures of ancient Greece and Rome and the societies they were connected to 
has had a profound and positive impact on so many facets of American identity and culture. In 
fact this “classical” influence is not a thing of the past or a remnant of our ancestors, but a 
vibrant living cultural force that is constantly developing, adapting and influencing. We can 
appreciate the plays of Sophocles or Shakespeare as “classics” just as we know that the dramas 
of Pittsburgh playwright August Wilson will also enter this ever-evolving canon. 

When I look up at J. George Stewart’s magnificent main entrance to the Rayburn Office 
Building, where we are meeting today, the six soaring Ionic columns supporting the pediment 
with a sculpture of the American eagle — itself a symbol inspired by Ancient Greece and Rome — 
instills a confidence about the solidity of the Republic. C. Paul Jeenewein’s powerful statues 
reflect the dignity and classical works “The Spirit of Justice” and “The Majesty of Law” and 
connect us aesthetically with the founding principles of our government that were heavily 
influenced by the lessons of Ancient Greece and Rome. 

I mentioned in my introduction that I am a volunteer Firefighter in Bedford, New York. 
My hamlet of Katonah, part of the town of Bedford, includes the home of John Jay, the author of 
several of the Federalist Papers, member of the Continental Congress, signatory to the 
Declaration of Independence and our first Chief Justice. Like almost all the members of the 
Continental Congress, Jay received a classical education and could read both Greek and Latin. In 
fact, Thomas Jefferson was so enthusiastic he exclaimed, “I thank on my knees, him who 
directed my early education, for having put into my possession this rich source of delight; and I 
would not exchange it for anything which I could then have acquired, and have not since 
acquired,” John Jay’s works and those of his colleagues reflect the profound influence the 
classical world had on the conception and creation of the United States of America. 

This is strikingly apparent in the Federalist Papers, Hamilton and Madison, Jay’s fellow 
New York delegates to the Continental Congress, devoted the entirety of Federalist no. 18 to a 
sophisticated objective appraisal of why the Ancient Greek city states failed to coalesce into one 
nation. This became a powerful historical argument in support of the confederation of the 13 
colonies into a federal United States. They wrote, “Had Greece been united by a stricter 
confederation, and persevered in her union, she would never have worn the chains of Macedon; 
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and might have proved a barrier to the vast projects of Rome.” Right from the start, Americans 
drew inspiration from their knowledge of the classical past, 

John Jay well understood that knowledge was essential if the American experiment was 
to succeed. In a letter to Pennsylvania delegate Benjamin Rush in 1 785 he wrote, “Knowledge is 
the soul of the Republic and the only way to diminish the weak and wicked.” Later in 1789, he 
echoed this theme by writing to Timothy Matlack that “Knowledge is essential for the duration 
of liberty,” and in the same year, he felt confident that the American Revolution would succeed 
because “In my opinion more light and knowledge are diffused through the mass of the people of 
this country than any other.” 

Jay received his classical education at Kings College in New York, renamed as Columbia 
University, and I was able to read Jay’s letters in his own hand because of a superb digital 
archive held there. These historic papers are available online for all and funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the agency which embodies the sentiments of John Jay that 
“Knowledge is the soul of the Republic” and essential for the survival of liberty. 

Long before there was the NEH to help scholars undergo important research and 
disseminate their knowledge, support documentary film makers and archives, and fund important 
public programs in libraries, museums, galleries, VA hospitals and community centers, the 
classics provided many early Americans with the historical exemplars and literary metaphors by 
which they examined their own lives. Abigail Adams wrote countless letters from Boston to her 
husband John, far away in Philadelphia, during the war. She signed them “Diana,” after the 
Roman goddess of the hunt and later “Portia,” the wife of the Roman republican, Brutus. Adams 
wrote back as “Lysander,” the famous Spartan General who ended the Peloponnesian War. 
Abigail’s passion for the classics was evidently so great that John felt compelled to write, 
“Amidst your Ardor for Greek and Latin I hope you will not forget your mother Tongue. 

Read Somewhat in the English Poets every day. . . . You will never be alone, with a Poet in 
your Pocket. You will never have an idle Hour.” Now, there are a fair few more Americans than 
in 1 780, and it is the National Endowment for the Humanities that brings us “Poetry in Motion” 
on the subway and places living poets in communities throughout America, offering access, 
education, inspiration and knowledge. 

With that in mind, I would like to briefly describe the NEH funded program that I 
directed called Ancient Greeks/Modem Lives that used the works of Homer, Aeschylus 
Sophocles and Euripides to foster informed public discussions on the veteran in American 
society. Between 2010-13, the program toured to 106 communities in 31 states, staging 244 live 
events, comprising staged readings and discussions, public lectures, reading groups, film 
screenings and theatre workshops. We hired 62 classics professors and sent them out into the 
field where they worked with professional actors, librarians, museum curators, performing arts 
center staff and members of veteran organizations. 1 10,865 people attended the live events. This 
works out to a cost to the federal government of only $7.22 per person, and if we add the 
program web site’s recorded hits of 678,000, it only comes to around one dollar per person. 

The stated aim of the program was to use ancient dramatic literature to bring members of 
the veteran community and the public together around the common themes found between the 
ancient literature and the experiences of war and homecoming. We staged these free events in 
public spaces dedicated to reading, art and culture — places that were right in the heart of the 
inner city, rural and underserved communities we visited. Here, Americans had the opportunity 
to freely exchange ideas framed by the deeper context of the classical texts. 
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One program participant, a US Army Ranger sergeant who has served in several tours of 
Afghanistan and Iraq, summed up the way in which classical texts can be a context for modem 
military experience: “With the Ancient Greeks/Modem Lives project I liked that the experiences 
were filtered through classical myth. This distance allows both performers and audience 
members to use their imaginations in an empathetic way, rather than merely evoking 
sympathy. The use of myth (or perhaps any fictionalized narrative) also helps free us from 
anachronistic terms such as PTSD or psychological wound, or whatever else they want to use to 
describe someone who has undergone a significant change due to military service. Classical 
myth places the emphasis back on character and story, and helps reject the laziness of labels. 
Arguably, the abstract nature of myth also allows individuals to reflect on their own experiences 
with the subject at hand, and to flesh out the experience with some combination of memory and 
imagination.” 

Of course, there are as many responses and experiences as there are veterans but one 
veteran of the Vietnam war felt that the program was helping to make American’s literate about 
war, something he believed was essential in any democracy. It was always remarkable to see 
how the classical stories elicited deeply personal and heartfelt responses. At one event in a 
military museum in Iowa, a long serving non commissioned officer of the Iowa National Guard 
latched on to the tension inherent in the moment in Book 23 of Homer’s Odyssey, when the hero 
is finally reunited with his wife, Penelope. This Iowan and his wife recognized the intimacy of 
something simple between them that could suddenly transcend the long separations of multiple 
deployments. Like Odysseus himself, who is moved to tears when he hears tales of the Trojan 
War sung by a bard, there were many sniffles in the audience at this beautifully simple and 
completely human moment that was captured and written down in a foreign land some 2750 
years ago: for the humanities constantly remind us what it means to be human. 

In Mississippi, a leather-clad member of Rolling Thunder — the veteran motorcycle 
group — responded quite differently to the same passage. After hearing the Homeric simile of 
how Odysseus felt like a drowning man, he stood up and said “I have told nobody this, not even 
my wife here, but when I came home from Vietnam I threw my unifonn in the trash at the airport 
and went home in disguise, just like Odysseus and I too felt like a drowning man — all that death 
— I didn’t think I could love any one or be loved by anyone again — 1 felt like I was drowning, 
until my girlfriend, my wife here, gave me her hand and rescued this drowning man. How did 
Homer know this?” 

As the program progressed, we met more veterans from Iraq and Afghanistan, mostly 
keeping silent at first, perhaps even suspicious, but we noticed the veterans of the Viemam War 
making contact and talking to them after the event. New rnumally supportive relationships were 
formed — veterans helping veterans. We also started to encounter female combat veterans, nurses 
from Viemam who had been deployed in the field. Army personnel working with front line 
troops in Iraq and Afghanistan, sometimes telling us about two enemies — ^the one they were 
there to fight and the enemy within — harassment, sexual assault and rape. The ancient plays 
resounded even amongst the most difficult and uncomfortable of topics and allowed us to talk 
about them. These classical works became “our mirror held up to namre,” advice Hamlet gives 
the players after he has been moved himself by watching one of them perform a classical piece 
about Queen Hecuba at the fall of Troy. 

We met veterans from World War II, the Korean War, the Cold War and those who 
served in between, and we learned so much about the meaning of these classic plays from them. 
Their insights were often so keen and insightful that many of our classics scholars came to see 
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aspects of these works in a completely new light. VA Psychologist Dr. Jonathan Shay in his 
book, Odysseus in America, wrote that Greek drama was theatre by combat veterans, performed 
by combat veterans for an audience made up of combat veterans — perhaps this was one reason 
why these ancient works resounded. 

The NEH has provided us with funds for a new humanities/veterans project called 
YouStories: Classics, Conversation, Connection. Here, we take the devices that worked so well 
on Ancient Greeks/Modern Lives and are creating a combination of live events and a new story 
collecting app, where veterans and the public can upload their own video stories. These are 
spoken into a smart phone, tablet or computer after being inspired by the ancient materials 
included with the app. These stories will then be collected, curated and displayed online and also 
archived at the Library of Congress. This program has a special focus on female veterans and we 
hope that these ancient plays might inspire, provoke and provide a context for their stories — their 
experiences as Americans serving their country at a time of war. 

The aim of my testimony today has been to try to convince you of the continuing power 
of the classics in American life and how the National Endowment for the Humanities has 
allowed a truly national and human program to flourish. Their prestigious award helped create 
media and institutional interest in the program and attract additional funding from private 
foundations and individuals. Their selection process is highly rigorous and the expert advice and 
tireless help of their program staff is nothing short of priceless, 

I conclude with the words of a great man far more eloquent than I. In his last speech 
delivered in Memphis on April 3"^, 1968 — the day before my first birthday — Martin Luther King 
took us on a monumental and historic flight of fancy telling us: 

1 would move on by Greece, and take my mind to Mount Olympus. And 1 would see 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Euripides and Aristophanes assembled around the Parthenon as 
they discussed the great and eternal issues of reality. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities does just this — it enables those discussions 
of great and eternal issues of reality and via its excellent public programming sends them out 
across the nation helping to empower our democracy with that most valuable of human resources 
- knowledge. 

Thank you very much. 


Founded in 1981, the National Humanities Alliance advances national humanities policy in the 
areas of research, preservation, public programming, and teaching. More than one hundred 
organizations are members of NHA, including scholarly associations, humanities research 
centers, colleges, universities, and organizations of museums, libraries, historical societies, 
humanities councils, and higher education institutions. 

Founded in 1991, Aquila Theatre 's mission is to bring the greatest theatrical works to the 
greatest number. To this end Aquila presents a regular season of plays in New York, at 
international festivals, and tours to approximately seventy American towns and cities each year. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. 

Next, Jesse Reising, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

WARRIOR SCHOLAR PROJECT 
WITNESS 

JESSE REISING, COFOUNDER AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

Mr. Reising. Thank you. Chairman Calvert, Members of the 
Subcommittee. It is an honor to be here today to express my sup- 
port for the full funding of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. I am the Chairman and Cofounder of the Warrior Scholar 
Project. With the support of the NEH and private resources, we 
host two-week-long humanities-based academic boot camps to fa- 
cilitate veterans’ transition from the military to college. 

The GI Bill and other forms of tuition assistance provide vet- 
erans with the resources to attend college but many transitioning 
veterans have not used academic skills since high school and must 
adjust to a fundamentally different social and cultural environ- 
ment. 

Much like boot camp transforms civilians into soldiers, we use 
immersion in the humanities to transform soldiers into students. 
Instead of using pushups and pullups to condition the body, we use 
Thucydides and Herodotus to condition the mind. 

Consisting of 14 hours per day of intensive academic seminars, 
workshops, discussions, and one-on-one tutoring sessions, the War- 
rior Scholar Project is designed to unlock veterans’ full potential to 
succeed in college and become leaders on campus. Engaging with 
veterans in an academic setting on a subject about which many of 
them have strong, visceral, patriotic feelings such as the founda- 
tions of democracy causes their intellectual curiosity to become in- 
satiable, and in the process of evaluating how democracy has 
evolved, they develop critical thinking skills necessary for success 
in any field. They have learned how to frame their ideas in an aca- 
demic context. They discover that they can access classical texts 
that they previously thought were impenetrable. They realize that 
despite the fact that they have been carrying a rifle around the 
Hindu Kush Mountains for the past decade, they have much to 
offer in an academic setting, and much of what they have learned 
in the military translates into being a successful student. 

They come to understand that their professor is not their drill in- 
structor. Not only are you allowed to engage with your professor on 
the ideas, you are expected to, and no longer are they more intimi- 
dated by their four-page essay assignment than they were by their 
latest deployment. 

It is powerful to witness these battle-hardened veterans not en- 
gaging in the normal barracks banter during their smoke breaks 
but instead debating finer points of de Tocqueville with their tradi- 
tional non-veteran peers with whom they previously thought it im- 
possible to relate. 

Departure from the military, especially a premature departure, 
can leave a person feeling stripped of a sense of meaning and pur- 
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pose. Study of the timeless values and principles that may have 
motivated many of them to serve in the first place reawakens their 
drive to search for that sense of purpose and helps them better un- 
derstand their experiences as they try to make sense of a world in 
which they may have had to take the life of another to defend. 
They are forced to reflect upon what is important to them, what 
motivates them, why they chose to serve, to debate such questions 
as what is democracy and is democracy inherently good. It forces 
them to imagine new ways in which they can fulfill their sense of 
civic duty now that they are once again civilians. 

During our pilot year, we were surprised when one of our stu- 
dents suffering from post-traumatic stress told us on the third day 
that for the first time since he returned from Iraq, he had slept 
through the night without any nightmares. His mind was too con- 
sumed contemplating democracy and globalization. Other veterans 
have made similar claims, and we are currently working with psy- 
chologists at Yale to study the potential rehabilitative benefits of 
this kind of program. 

After completing the Warrior Scholar Project, veterans think of 
themselves not only as veterans but as student-veterans, or, more 
aptly, as warrior-scholars, and they have the tools to find a new 
mission and build a new identity after life in the military. 

We have already received nearly three times as many applica- 
tions as there are seats in this year’s programs. We look forward 
to continuing to work closely with the NEH staff as we scale up 
to meet this demand. We hope to share what we have learned 
through this experiment as broadly as possible, and we are grateful 
that the NEH has used its network and the realm of higher edu- 
cation to serve as a conduit of information through which we are 
able to share best practices. Without the support of institutions like 
the NEH, the curriculum would not have traveled far beyond the 
desk of our Co-Eounder and Executive Director, Chris Howell. 

The protection of freedom demands not just a strong military but 
an active and informed citizenry capable of distinguishing truth 
from mere sophistry. The humanities are an excellent vehicle 
through which to develop the skills essential for critical inquiry, 
and by promoting reflection on what it means to be a citizen, 
studying the humanities fosters a civic ethos and helps illuminate 
the path through a virtuous civilian life. 

With the withdrawal from Iraq and the drawdown in Afghani- 
stan, we need the support of the NEH now more than ever to meet 
the growing needs of returning veterans. The strength of our de- 
mocracy depends on it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Jesse Reising follows:] 
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Testimony of 
Jesse L. Reising 
Chairman & Co-Founder 
Warrior-Scholar Project 

Before The 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States House of Representatives 

April 10,2014 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

It is an honor to be here today to express my support for the appropriations request of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) for fiscal year 2015. 1 am the chairman and co- 
founder of the Warrior-Scholar Project, a nonprofit organization dedicated to ensuring 
educational opportunity for American heroes. With a combination of support from the NEH and 
private sources, we host two-week-long humanities-based “academic boot camps” at America’s 
top universities to facilitate veterans’ transition from the military to college. Through the 
Warrior-Scholar Project, not only do we teach veterans the skills they will need to succeed in 
college, we aim to completely transform the way they view themselves as students. 

The G.I. Bill and other forms of tuition assistance provide veterans with the resources to 
attend college, but many transitioning veterans have not used academic skills since higli school 
and must adjust to a flmdamentally different social and cultural environment. Providing tuition 
assistance, without more, is like giving someone a car without teaching them how to drive. 

Remedial math and English skills-based courses only scratch the surface of the challenge. 
In order to most effectively transition into a rigorous academic program, veterans must be 
ruptured from their current mindset and recalibrated. They must learn how to be students again; 
in other words, they must learn how to learn. Much like boot camp transforms civilians into 
soldiers, we use immersion in the humanities to transform soldiers into students. Instead of using 
pushups and pull-ups to condition the body, we use Thucydides and Herodotus to condition the 
mind. 


Consisting of fourteen hours per day of intensive academic seminars, workshops, 
discussions, and one-on-one tutoring sessions, the Warrior-Scholar Project is designed to unlock 
veterans’ full potential to succeed in college and become leaders on campus. Under the guidance 
of renowned professors, writing instructors, current student-veterans, and other mentors, 
participating veterans hone their analytical reading and writing skills, untangle essay arguments, 
learn how to frame their ideas in an academic context, and participate in mealtime discussions on 
topics such as emotional intelligence and campus leadership. 
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The Warrior-Scholar Project, first-and-foremost, is about developing confidence. The 
veterans are empowered when they learn on the first day of the Warrior-Scholar Project that their 
professor is not their drill instructor — not only are they allowed to engage with their professor on 
the ideas, they are expected to. Upon learning how to read actively instead of passively through 
analytic reading techniques that our Director of Studies, David Howell, calls “Ninja Reading,” 
the veterans discover that they can access classical texts that they previously thought were 
impenetrable. And after training in the reciprocal arts of reading and writing, no longer are they 
more intimidated by their four-page essay assignment than they were by their latest deployment. 

Once veterans have been engaged with in an academic setting on a subject about which 
many of them have strong visceral patriotic feelings — the foundations of democracy — their 
intellectual curiosity becomes insatiable. They realize that a deeper love for one’s country is 
accomplished through critical appreciation than through blind veneration. In the process of 
evaluating how democracy has evolved, they develop critical thinking and analytical reasoning 
skills that they will carry with them no matter what subject they choose to pursue in college. 

Today’s returning veterans are incredible assets to this nation. They have demonstrated 
the ability to put the well-being of their communities above their own, and we must cultivate that 
patriotic sentiment in ways that will improve our democracy. For returning veterans, the 
humanities can help elucidate the path to a virtuous civilian life; for example, by assessing how 
civilizations across time have conceived of the citizen-servant ideal. 

After being immersed in this kind of study, the Warrior-Scholars soon begin to view their 
experiences carrying a rifle around the Hindu Kush Mountains for the past decade in a different 
light. They realize that much of what they learned in the military translates into being a 
successful student and that they have much to offer in an academic setting. 

The benefits of immersion in the humanities reach far beyond the classroom. When 
transitioning from the military to college, veterans are extracted from an environment of intense 
camaraderie and cast into a sea of traditional freshmen who are several years their minor, which 
can be an isolating experience. The humanities provide veterans with something to think and talk 
with others about other than the war. Visitors to the Warrior-Scholar Project are taken aback 
when they witness these battle-hardened veterans not engaging in the normal barracks banter 
during smoke breaks, but instead debating the finer points of de Tocqueville with their 
nonveteran peers. And when the Warrior- Scholars return to their respective campuses, they are 
eager to engage and connect with their 1 8- and 19-year old freshman classmates, with whom 
they previously found it impossible to relate. 

Departure from the military — especially premature departure — can leave a person feeling 
stripped of a sense of meaning and purpose. Study of the grand ideas that motivated veterans to 
enlist in the first place reawakens their drive to search for meaning and purpose. The veterans are 
forced to reflect upon what is important to them, what motivates them, why they chose to 
serve — to debate such questions as “is democracy inherently good?” and “what rights and 
responsibilities are implicit in citizenship?” — and it forces them to imagine new ways in which 
they can fulfill their sense of civic duty now that they are once again civilians. 
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Experiences of war often transgress the core moral and ethical beliefs that undergird our 
humanity. Study of the humanities may help veterans reconcile internal conflicts by providing 
the kind of perspective that they need to better understand their experiences as they try to make 
sense of a world in which they may have had to take the life of another to defend. 

During our pilot year, we were surprised to have one of our students suffering from post- 
traumatic stress come to us on the third day to tell us that for the first time since he returned from 
Iraq, he had slept through the night without any nightmares. His mind was too consumed 
contemplating democracy and globalization. A handful of veterans struggling with post- 
traumatic stress have made similar claims, and we are currently working with psychologists at 
Yale to study the potential rehabilitative benefits of immersion in study of the humanities. 

Veterans who complete the Warrior-Scholar Project have the tools to find a new mission 
and build a new identity after life in the military. After completing the Warrior-Scholar Project, 
veterans think of themselves not only as veterans, but as student-veterans, or more aptly — as 
Warrior-Scholars — and they are not only successful in the classroom, they are leaders on campus 
and in the broader civilian world. 

Each veteran who has completed the Warrior-Scholar Project and started college has 
stayed in college. Several Warrior-Scholars have earned GPAs of 3.8 or higher at their respective 
universities, been elected to serve on student government, assumed various other leadership roles 
on campus and within the community, and transferred from community colleges to some of the 
nation’s most selective universities. 

After serving thirty-three veterans through programs at Yale in 201 2 and 2013, we are 
expanding to ensure more veterans who start college stay and succeed. New courses in 2014 will 
take place at Harvard and the University of Michigan, allowing us to serve an additional forty- 
eight veterans. Although applications are still open, we have already received nearly three times 
as many applications as there are seats available in this year’s programs. We look forward to 
continuing to work closely with the NEH staff as we scale up to meet this demand and reach 
more veterans while simultaneously improving upon the quality of the program. 

The Warrior-Scholar Project is an ongoing experiment to discover how best to ensure that 
our nation’s veterans get the most out of the education that they have earned by fighting on our 
behalf. The challenge is too big for any one organization to address alone, and we hope to share 
what we have learned through this experiment as broadly as possible. Without the support of 
organizations like the NEH, the information in our course package would not have traveled far 
beyond the desk of our co-founder and executive director, Chris Howell. 

We are grateful that NEH has used its network in the realm of higher education to serve 
as a conduit of information through which we share with universities best practices for 
transforming today’s veterans into the leaders of tomorrow. Connections made by the NEH allow 
us to increase our impact by hosting the Warrior-Scholar Project at new campuses and consulting 
with universities that wish to create their own transition programs. 
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Meeting the top-notch peer-review quality standards set by NEH signals to supporters, 
especially professors, that the Warrior-Scholar Project is a worthwhile program. When 
professors learn that we are working with the NEH, they cannot sign up fast enough to volunteer 
as instructors. 

As mentioned, Yale and Harvard are among the universities where the Warrior-Scholar 
Project is hosted. The support of the NEH is helping us build a bridge between communities that 
have been at odds dating back to the Vietnam War, and that only recently have begun to make 
amends with the repeal of Don’t Ask Don’t Tell and the return of ROTC to those campuses. Ivy 
League professors who are not used to having veterans in the classroom are impressed by the 
perspective, discipline, insight, and practical experience of the veterans. These are the kinds of 
interactions that help erase the widely lamented civilian-military divide. 

Members of the post-World War II “Great Generation” are remembered not just for the 
courage with which they fought, but for what they accomplished when they returned home. 
Similarly, today’s returning veterans are archetypal citizen-servants whose love of country, 
dedication to seivice, and relentless pursuit of causes bigger than themselves does not end when 
they return from war. These are the individuals who are capable of being the catalysts of change 
who will reverse the rising tide of disillusionment with our political system. The protection of 
freedom demands not just a strong military, but an active and informed citizenry capable of 
distinguishing truth from mere sophistry. The humanities provide a rubric for civic-improvement 
in a world obsessed with self-advancement. As our citizens become more virtuous, so too will 
our nation. 

The Wanior-Scholar Project is one of many veteran-serving humanities projects NEH 
supports. NEH launched on April 2"‘‘ Standing Together, an agency-wide commitment to connect 
veterans, members of the military, families, and civilians through the humanities. Through this 
initiative, NEH awards grants to humanities programs that further understanding and study of the 
experiences of American veterans, help Americans understand the experiences of service 
members as they return to civilian life, explore war and its aftermath through advanced research 
in the humanities, and promote discussion and understanding of the experiences of Americans 
affiliated with the armed services. 

With the withdrawal from Iraq and the drawdown in Afghanistan, we need the support of 
NEH now more than ever to meet the growing needs of returning veterans. The strength of our 
democracy depends on it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Moran. A terrific program. Maybe we can put a word in for 
it when we talk about NEH in the report. This is the kind of thing 
we like to hear about. It is a great initiative. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Next, Mr. Waddell Stillman, Historic Hudson Val- 
ley. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

HISTORIC HUDSON VALLEY 
WITNESS 

WADDELL STILLMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Stillman. Good morning. My name is Waddell Stillman. I 
am the President of Historic Hudson Valley. We are a regional his- 
tory museum founded in 1951. We operate a network of national 
historic landmarks in the Hudson River Valley of New York, a Na- 
tional Heritage Area. Each year, 250,000 visitors come to our sites 
for tours, school programs and cultural festivals, helping to create 
jobs and drive tourism. 

The NEH has underwritten pivotal projects and leveraged sig- 
nificant private funding in our organization since the 1970s. Just 
recently, the NEH support leveraged the largest programmatic 
grant in Historic Hudson Valley’s history, $643,000 from the New 
York Community Trust. Neither this grant nor the resulting pro- 
gram, which is called Pretends to Be Free: Imaging Runaway 
Slaves, would have transpired without the validation of previous 
NEH support. 

Some 14,000 New York City public schoolchildren will take away 
powerful lessons from this program including many from Congress- 
man Jose Serrano’s 15th District, the poorest Congressional Dis- 
trict in the Nation. 

But before I go any further, let’s turn to the 18th century, a time 
when slavery thrived in both South and North and newspaper ads 
like the one I am about to read from appeared routinely. These ads 
are primary documents from our past, and soon they will serve as 
tools for teaching young people about a painful chapter in our Na- 
tion’s history. From the New York Gazette September 30, 1762, I 
quote: “Runaway last evening from his master, in Orange County, 
Johannes Blauveldt, blacksmith, a Negro fellow. He is about 5 and 
a half feet high, full faced, black hair, about 20 or 22 years old. He 
had been whipped the day before he went off, which may be seen 
pretty much on his right side. He pretends to be free. Whoever 
takes up and secures the said fellow, so that his master may have 
him again, shall have three pounds reward, and all reasonable 
charges paid by Johannes Blauveldt.” 

Imagine seeing such an ad today in any context, let alone in a 
New York daily newspaper. Imagine sitting in a 7th-grade class- 
room in the Bronx and seeing these words for the first time. What 
would your reaction be? 

Let me read to you the words of two students who participated 
in our pilot of the Pretends to Be Free program in Ossining, New 
York. Here I will quote from a statement by Kahlilah L.: “The bi- 
ases contained in an ad written by a slave owner affected me great- 
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ly in part because I am an African American myself The ways they 
describe slaves were that they were like lost dogs, not as humans. 
And from Kahlilah’s classmate, Kirsten S., “Slavery is always asso- 
ciated with the South. Many fail to recognize that New York, a 
northern state, used to he the largest slave-holding state of the 
North during the 18th century. The way African Americans were 
treated, born into cruelty and unjust realities, looked down upon 
and not even recognized as humans, were all results of one genetic 
trait: their skin color.” This summer we will train the first group 
of teachers to present Pretends to Be Free in New York City class- 
rooms. 

Long before our first African American President took office and 
12 Years a Slave won the Academy Award for Best Picture, the 
NEH recognized the importance of illuminating the history of slav- 
ery in the colonial North. Pretends to Be Free is among a number 
of programs that resulted from the NEH’s investment in our 
multiyear effort at Philipshurg Manor. That is our living history 
museum located in Congresswoman Nita Lowey’s 17th Congres- 
sional District, about 30 miles north of Manhattan. 

In the 18th century, Philipshurg Manor served as a trading out- 
post of one of the wealthiest New York City businessmen of his day 
and one of the largest slaveholders in New York State. Before the 
NEH made planning and implementation grants, this history went 
untold at Philipshurg Manor. We at HHV have this powerful his- 
tory in our hands and yet we had not grasped it. The NEH decided 
to invest in this material at a time when no other funder would. 
NEH recognized this as a uniquely American story. 

The NEH’s investment in our work has been strategic, forward 
thinking and collaborative. Our colleagues at the NEH have been 
hands-on, insightful partners. They have provided unwavering 
guidance on what at times was a rocky journey in presenting the 
difficult subject of slavery. Our experience offers a prime example 
of how early NEH support can be used to leverage additional funds 
and deepen an organization’s reach in the community. 

All of us at Historic Hudson Valley urge fiscal year 2015 funding 
for the NEH at the Administration’s requested level. Thank you. 

[The statement of Waddell Stillman follows:] 
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Public Witness Testimony 

Submitted to the Interior, Environment and Related Ageneies Subeommittee 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
Regarding FY 2015 Funding for the National Endowment for the Humanities 

Waddell W. Stillman, President, Historic Hudson Valley, April 10, 2014 

Historic Hudson Valley (HHV) is pleased to submit written testimony to the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the Interior supporting FY 2015 funding for the National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) at the administration’s requested level of $146.02 million. 

Introduction 

Good morning. My name is Waddell Stillman and I am the President of Historic Hudson Valley. 
We are a 63-year-old regional history museum with a mission of preservation and education 
modeled after that of Colonial Williamsburg. We operate a network of six National Historic 
Landmarks in the Hudson River Valley of New York. Each year, some 250,000 visitors come to 
our sites for tours, school programs, and cultural festivals — helping to create jobs and pump vital 
tourism dollars into the economy. 

The NEH has had a far-reaching impact on our organization since the 1970s. Through strategic 
investments, the NEH has catalyzed pivotal projects that have illuminated overlooked American 
history, sparked education programs that address Common Core learning standards, and 
leveraged significant private funding. 

Just recently, the NEH’s support leveraged the largest programmatic grant in Historic Hudson 
Valley’s history — $643,000 from The New York Community Trust. Quite simply, neither this 
grant nor the resulting interdisciplinary school program called Pretends to Be Free: Imagining 
Runaway Slaves would have transpired without the validation of the NEH. Some 14,000 New 
York City public schoolchildren will take away powerful lessons from this program. Our focus 
will be underserved kids from Harlem, Upper Manhattan, and the Bronx, including many from 
Congressman Jos6 E. Serrano’s 1 5th congressional district — the poorest congressional district in 
the nation. 

But, before I go any further, let me first turn to the 1 8th century, a time when slavery thrived in 
the North and advertisements like the one I’m about to read appeared in nearly every newspaper. 
These ads form the basis of Pretends to Be Free and serve as important tools for teaching young 
people about a painful chapter in our nation’s history. 

New York Gazette, September 30, 1 762: 

“RUN AWAY last Sunday Evening from his Master, in Orange County, Johannes Blauveldt, 
Blacksmith, a Negro E'ellow, named as he says, ADONIA, but by us, DUCA. He is a yellow 
Complexion, being a mixed Breed, speaks and reads pretty good LOW DUTCH, and speaks 
little ENGLISH: Is a very good BLACK SMITH by Trade, and can make Leather Shoes, and 
do something at the CARPENTERS TRADE, is about 5 and a half Feet high, full Faced, 
hlack Hair, but cut off about one Inch long, is 20 or 22 Years old ... He had been whip’d the 
day before he went off, which may be seen pretty much on his right side, he pretends to be 
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free, and perhaps will get a Pass for that Purpose. Whoever takes up and secures the said 
Fellow, so that his Master may have him again, shall have THREE POUNDS Reward, and all 
reasonable Charges paid hy JOHANNES BLAUVELDT,” 

Imagine seeing such an ad today in any context, let alone in a New York daily newspaper. 
Imagine sitting in a 7th-gradc classroom in the Bronx and seeing these words for the first time. 
What would your reaction he? 

Let me read to you the words of two students who participated in our pilot of the Pretends to 
Be Free program: 

“The biases contained in an ad written by a slave owner affected me greatly in part because I 
am an African American myself. The ways they describe slaves were that they were like lost 
dogs, not as humans. They make slaves look very bad, especially if it wasn’t their first time 
ever running away. The use of terms like “negro” affected me in a way that I have never been 
affected before in my life.” - Kahlilah L., Ossining High School, Ossining, New York 

“Slavery is always associated with the South, from times Pre-Civil War. Many fail to 
recognize that New York, a northern state, used to be the largest slave-holding state of the 
North during the 18th century. The way African Americans were treated, bom into cruelty 
and unjust realities, looked down upon and not even recognized as humans, were all results of 
one genetic trait: their skin color,” - Kirsten S., Ossining High School, Ossining, New York 

This summer, we will train the first group of teachers to present Pretends to Be Free in New 
York City classrooms. They will work side-by-side with students, using these riveting runaway 
slave ads as windows into the lives of enslaved individuals in 1 8th-century New York. Each 
student will create a piece of art and an accompanying essay, which will be posted on a website. 
The project is a sterling example of how strong humanities programming can address the 
Common Core and complement other disciplines including the arts and STEM. 

Strategic Investments 

Long before President Barack Obama took office and 12 Years a Slave won the Academy Award 
for Best Picture, the NEH recognized the importance of illuminating the history of slavery in the 
colonial North. Pretends to Be Free is among a number of school workshops, after-school 
enrichment programs, and internships that resulted from the NEH’s investment in our multi-year 
effort at Philipsburg Manor to present the too often overlooked history of northern slavery. 

Philipsburg is a living history museum located in Congresswoman Nita Lowey’s 17th 
congressional district, about 30 miles north of Midtown Manhattan. Congresswoman Lowey has 
been a long-standing champion of our work at Philipsburg, especially education programs that 
serve some 15,000 schoolchildren a year, many from underserved communities. 

In the 1 8th-century, Philipsburg Manor was a provisioning plantation that served as a trading 
outpost of Adolph Philipse, one of the wealthiest New York City businessmen of his day and one 
of the largest slaveholders in New York State. Most importantly, Philipsburg Manor was 
operated by a community of enslaved men and women including Caesar the miller, Dimond the 
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riverboat pilot, Massy a dairymaid, and 20 other enslaved individuals from Africa and the West 
Indies. 

Before the NEH invested $340,000 in planning and implementation grants, this history was in 
the dark, both at Philipsburg Manor and in the larger context of American social studies. Not 
only was the educational focus at Philipsburg narrowly trained on the lives of the Philipse 
family, but our national understanding of slavery was largely relegated to a textbook study of the 
American South. We at HHV had this powerful history in our hands, yet we had not fully 
grasped it. In short, before this NEH-funded project, HHV — and, by extension, educators 
throughout the country — fell short of achieving our full potential. Today, Philipsburg Manor 
presents the history of northern colonial slavery and its relationship to the commercial, 
economic, and cultural development of New York. In fact, it is the only professionally-staffed 
historic site in the nation to focus exclusively on this topic. 

Moreover, the NEH decided to invest in this material at a time when no other funder would. 

Even though slavery and its legacy are inextricably part of American history — and despite its 
enduring relevance today — the prospect of taking on slavery interpretation at a northern historic 
site was not a popular one in the 1990s. However, the NEH recognized that it could not overlook 
this uniquely American story. By investing in this content early and prudently, it laid the 
groundwork for what would be HHV’s most significant and lasting contribution to the 
interpretation of our nation’s history. 

Community Engagement 

The NEH-funded reinterpretation of Philipsburg Manor profoundly impacted HHV’s service to 
the community. For example, it is directly responsible for another initiative that serves 
schoolchildren in Congressman Serrano’s Bronx congressional district: our partnership with 
Rocking the Boat. 

Historic Hudson Valley maintains a decade-long partnership with Rocking the Boat, a youth 
development organization which provides at-risk teens with hands-on boatbuilding experience 
and on-water environmental education. Over the years, HHV has hosted Rocking the Boat 
students at Philipsburg Manor where they have built boats from scratch using traditional hand 
tools and wearing period clothing. One of those students was a young woman named Tracy 
Jonsson, who, while delving into the past, discovered her own future aspirations. In the years 
since, Tracy went on to cam her bachelor’s and master's degrees in historic preservation at 
Roger Williams University in Rhode Island. Tracy’s experience illustrates the continuum of 
learning and service opportunities available at historic sites like Philipsburg — opportunities that 
blossomed from a small seed investment from the NEH. 

Support from the NEH also led to the establishment of HHV’s African American Advisory 
Board, from which we recruited Lynda Jones, our current Director of Human Resources. The 
African American Advisory Board guided the Philipsburg reinterpretation and continues to help 
shape a number of educational worksihops, with titles such as African Americans in Search of 
Freedom and Slavery in the Colonial North, and public programs such as Pinkster, an African- 
American celebration of spring. 
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Institutional Impact 

'Ilie NEH’s investment in our work has been tactical, forward-thinking, and collaborative. We 
have seen firsthand how NEH staff review projects with extreme care to ensure that they 
represent the best possible use of government funds. Grants are issued only to those projects that 
embody the highest levels of impact, relevance, and sustainability. 

HHV has received seven NEH grants over the past 35 years. From challenge grants to public 
programming dollars to seed funding that established our fund-raising department, each of these 
investments marked a pivotal moment in HHV’s development. Additionally, our colleagues at 
the NEH have been hands-on, insightful partners. They have provided unwavering guidance on 
what at times was a rocky journey in presenting the difficult subject of slavery. Most recently, 
they have been an invaluable resource for best practices in digital technology in museums, 
inspiring exciting new 2 1 st-century projects at our organization. 

HHV is a prime example of how early NEH support can be used to leverage additional funds and 
deepen an organization’s reach in the community. The NEH-fiinded reinterpretation of 
Philipsburg Manor has been a major catalyst for attracting support from corporations like The 
New York Life Insurance Company and foundations including the William Randolph Heai'st 
Foundation. Prominent individuals have supported and associated with the project, including the 
actress and singer Vanessa Williams and Richard D. Parsons, the former Chairman of Citigroup 
and currently Council Co-chair of the Smithsonian’s National Museum of African American 
History and Culture. 

The NEH imprimatur has dramatically raised the visibility of HHV’s National Historic 
Landmarks. It has strengthened our relationships with the surrounding community, from colleges 
and universities to sister museums and local school districts. 

Conclusion 

We at Historic Hudson Valley can attest to the vital role the humanities play in K-I2 education, 
economic development, and the presentation of history for future generations. Robust investment 
in the NEH is critical, particularly at a time when many government, private foundation, and 
academic leaders are emphasizing the role of the humanities in children’s development of 21st- 
century skills. Moreover, continued federal support of this type of programming demonstrates 
that the government values its history and is committed to preserving it in perpetuity. 

As Tracy Jonsson, the former Rocking the Boat student, astutely observed: 

“If we don’t identify what the past has been like, what people’s experienee has been, we can’t 
build an equitable, sustainable future.” 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, and we certainly thank all of you for 
your testimony. Any questions? 

Mr. Moran. No. It is all powerful testimony, and I happen to 
know Mr. Reising, and he is one of my son’s closest friends. It is 
a terrific initiative that he has taken, but all of you, thank you for 
what you do. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, and I think we all agree that the Na- 
tional Humanities is an important program, so we will give it con- 
sideration. 

Thank you for your attendance. You are excused. 

We will ask the next panel to come forward: Mr. Ford Bell, Presi- 
dent of the American Alliance of Museums; Ms. Pamela Hogan, Ex- 
ecutive Director of Fender Center of the Performing Arts and a 
constituent from my home town. Corona, California — you came a 
long way — Americans for the Arts. Next, Ms. Elizabeth Hughes, 
Deputy Maryland State Historic Preservation Officer, Maryland 
Historic Trust, the National Conference of State Historic Preserva- 
tion Officers, and Mr. Thomas Cassidy, Jr., Vice President for Gov- 
ernment Relations and Policy, the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation. 

Welcome. If you did not hear my opening statement, we are 
under a 5-minute rule. We have a lot of witnesses here today, and 
a getaway day, so I am probably a little stronger on the gavel than 
I would normally be but it is just the environment we are in today, 
so I apologize for that. 

But we thank you, and I now recognize Mr. Bell for 5 minutes. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

AMERICAN ALLIANCE OF MUSEUMS 
WITNESS 


FORD BELL, PRESIDENT 

Mr. Bell. Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, and Congresswoman McCollum from my 
home state, thank you for the opportunity to testify this morning. 
My name is Ford Bell. I am President of the American Alliance of 
Museums, the world’s largest museum organization. The Alliance 
is proud to represent the full range of our Nation’s 17,500 muse- 
ums, which employ 400,000 people and spend more than $2 billion 
annually on educational programming. 

My written testimony requests funding for a number of our 
field’s priorities including support for the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Save America’s Treasures and Preserve America programs. 
But I will focus my comments this morning on the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and Humanities and the Historic Preserva- 
tion Fund. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities awards grants to 
nonprofit institutions including museums for educational program- 
ming and the care of collections. Last year, it made 123 awards to 
museums totaling over $11.5 million and supported our State Hu- 
manities Council in every state and U.S. territory. In 2012, those 
Humanities Councils supported over 3,000 events in museums and 
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reached an audience of over 13 million people. By supporting these 
activities, NEH helps advance museums’ roles as institutions of 
lifelong community learning and keepers of our cultural historic 
and scientific heritages. 

The National Endowment for the Arts provides direct federal 
funding to states’ arts agencies and makes competitive grants to 
nonprofit arts institutes including museums. Last year, NEA made 
more than 130 awards to museums totaling over $4.6 million. 
These grants help museums undertake exhibitions, publications, 
conservation, public art works, public programming, and more. 

For example, the Fender Museum of the Arts Foundation in Co- 
rona, California, received a $10,000 grant last year for its Kids 
Rock Free Museum Education program. They are going to elabo- 
rate on that, as you will hear more. The museum’s program pro- 
vides professional-caliber instrumental classes to low-income and 
underserved students. 

Receiving a grant from the NEA confers prestige on supported 
projects, strengthening museums’ ability to attract matching funds 
from other public and private funders. On average, each dollar 
awarded by the NEA leverages $9 from other sources. 

We urge the Subcommittee to provide at least $154.5 million 
each for NEA and NEH. 

There is one additional request related to NEH that will not in- 
volve appropriating one cent of extra money, which should be good. 
Since 1975, the NEA’s Arts and Artifacts Indemnity program has 
allowed museums to apply for federal indemnity on major exhibi- 
tions, saving them roughly $30 million in insurance costs every 
year. The program has separate caps per exhibition and an overall 
limit for both international and domestic exhibitions, and Congress 
has periodically raised those limits, most recently in 2007. Muse- 
ums report that the current caps are making it difficult to obtain 
indemnity on objects that would have been covered in the past, ex- 
posing them to increased insurance costs. As this problem grows, 
it will force museum exhibitions to limit their scope or fail to go 
forward. We join the Association of Art Museum Directors in urg- 
ing the Subcommittee to include language increasing the limits for 
this program, which operates at virtually no cost to the taxpayer, 
having paid out just two claims over almost 40 years of existence. 

The State and Tribal Historic Preservation Offices carry out the 
historic preservation work of the Federal Government on state and 
tribal lands. Historic preservation is critical, not just to protect our 
heritage but to enhance local economies. Funds invested in build- 
ing rehabilitation have been shown to create more jobs and more 
retail activity than those spent on new construction. In order to 
continue this important work, we request $50 million for the State 
Historic Preservation Offices and $15 million for the tribal offices. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to testify this morning 
on behalf of the vital work museums are undertaking in your dis- 
tricts and across the Nation. 

[The statement of Ford Bell follows:] 
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Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify before this subcommittee this morning. My name is Ford Bell and I serve 
as President of the American Alliance of Museums (A AM). We urge your support for at least 
$154.5 million each in fiscal year 2015 (FY 2015) for the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) and the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH). Within the context of the NEA, 
we also urge the committee to include language revising the Arts and Artifacts Indemnity Act to 
increase the total allowable outstanding indemnity and the limit for any single exhibition. Lastly, 
we support $858 million for the Smithsonian Institution, at least $50 million for State Historic 
Preservation Offices, $15 million for Tribal Historic Preservation Offices and restored funding 
for the Save America’s Treasures and Preserve America programs. 

AAM is proud to represent the full range of our nation's museums — including aquariums, art 
museums, botanic gardens, children’s museums, culturally specific museums, historic sites, 
history museums, maritime museums, military museums, national parks, natural history 
museums, planetariums, presidential libraries, science and technology centers and zoos — along 
with the professional staff and volunteers who work for and with museums. AAM works on 
behalf of the 17,500 museums that employ 400,000 people, spend more than $2 billion annually 
on educational programming, receive more than 55 million visits each year from primary and 
secondary school students and directly contribute $21 billion to local economies. 

Museums are essentia! in our communities for many reasons; 

• Museums are key education providers. Museums already offer educational programs in 
math, science, art, literacy, language arts, history, civics and government, economics and 
financial literacy, geography and social studies, in coordination with state and local 
curriculum standards. Museums also provide experiential learning opportunities, STEM 
education, youth training and job preparedness. They reach beyond the scope of 
instructional programming for schoolchildren by also providing critical teacher training. 
There is a growing consensus that whatever the new educational era looks like, it will 
focus on the development of a core set of skills: critical thinking, the ability to synthesize 
information, the ability to innovate, creativity and collaboration. Museums are uniquely 
situated to help learners develop these core skills. 

• Museums create jobs and support local economies. Museums serve as economic engines, 
bolster local infrastructure and spur tourism. Both the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the 
National Governors Association agree that cultural assets such as museums are essential 
to attracting businesses, a skilled workforce and local and international tourism. 
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• Museums address community chatlenees. Many museums offer programs tailored to 
seniors, veterans, children with special needs, persons with disabilities and more, greatly 
expanding their reach and impact. For example, some have programs designed 
specifically for children on the autism spectrum while others are teaching English as a 
Second Language or providing youth job training opportunities. 

• Digitization and traveling exhibitions bring museum collections to underserved 
populations. Teachers, students and researchers benefit when cultural institutions are able 
to increase access to trustworthy information through online collections and traveling 
exhibits. Most museums, however, need help in digitizing collections. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities is an independent federal agency created by 
Congress in 1965. Grants are awarded to nonprofit educational institutions — including museums, 
colleges, universities, archives and libraries — for educational programming and the care of 
collections. NEH supports museums as institutions of learning and exploration and keepers of 
our cultural, historical and scientific heritages. 

In 2013, through Preservation & Access, one of NEH’s national program divisions, 55 peer- 
reviewed, competitive grants totaling over $3.7 million dollars were awarded to museums, 
historical societies and historic sites for a variety of projects to preserve and provide access to 
our nation’s rich cultural heritage. Across ail NEH divisions (including Preservation and Access, 
Research, Education, Public Programs, Challenge Grants and Digital Humanities), these 
institutions received 123 awards totaling over $1 1.5 million. Demand for humanities project 
support, as demonstrated by NEH grant application rates, far exceeds available funding. In FY 
2013, NEH received 4,701 competitive grant applications representing more than $441 million in 
requested funds, but was only able to fund 13.4 percent of these peer-reviewed project proposals. 

NEH also provides annual grants to state humanities councils located in every state and U.S. 
territory. In 2012, 53 state councils supported 3,046 events in museums, reaching a total 
audience of more than 13 million people. 

Flere are two examples of how NEH funding is used to support museums: 

• The University of Minnesota’s Goldstein Museum of Design in Saint Paul received a 
$5,500 grant in 2014 from NEH’s Preservation and Access Division to rehouse a 
collection of garments from Europe, Central and South America, Asia and the Middle 
East dating to the 19”' and 20''' centuries. The project will ensure the preservation of and 
access to this collection, which is used extensively by students and researchers as well as 
in exhibits. 

• The Comanche National Museum and Cultural Center, in l,awton Oklahoma received a 
$4,8 1 5 grant in 20 1 2 from NEH’s Preservation and Access Division to develop a disaster 
plan to preserve their native archives and artifacts. 

The National Endowment for the Arts provides direct federal funding to state arts agencies 
and to non-profit arts institutions including museums. Its mission is to make art accessible to all 
and to provide leadership in arts education. Established in 1965, NEA brings great art to every 
congressional district. Its grants to museums help them exhibit, preserve and interpret visual 
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material through exhibitions, residencies, publications, commissions, public art works, 
conservation, documentation, services to the field and public programs. 

In 2013, more than 2,100 museums participated in the Blue Star Museums initiative, offering 
free admission to all active duty and reserve personnel and their families from Memorial Day 
through Labor Day. This particular effort served over 700,000 people, while many other 
museums offered military discounts or free admission throughout the year. 

In 2013, NEA made more than 130 awards to museums, totaling over $4.6 million. Many 
museums — including art museums — continue to report economic stress and stretched budgets. 
Despite the uncertain economy, museum attendance continues to climb, increasing pressure to 
serve more people with limited financial and human resources. 

Receiving a grant from the NEA confers prestige on supported projects, strengthening museums’ 
ability to attract matching funds from other public and private funders. On average, each dollar 
awarded by the NEA leverages nine dollars from other sources. Forty percent of NEA’s grant 
funds are distributed to state arts agencies for re-granting. 

Here are two examples of how NEA funding is used to support museums: 

• The Fender Museum of the Arts Foundation in Corona, California received a $10,000 
grant in 2013 for its Kids Rock Free music education program. As its name implies, the 
museum’s program provides professional caliber instrumental music classes to low 
income and underserved students. 

• The Arlington Arts Center in Arlington, Virginia received $20,000 in late 2010 to support 
its Public Art Learning Project for middle school students. Participants studied and 
created public art through site visits and visual arts workshops. 

The Arts and Artifacts Indemnity Act allows museums to apply for federal indemnity on 
major exhibitions, saving them roughly $30 million in insurance costs every year. The program, 
administered by the National Endowment for the Arts, operates at virtually no cost to the 
taxpayer; since 1975 it has paid out a total of just over $100,000. Strict protocols for care, 
restrictions on the types of work indemnified and high deductibles all contribute to these 
extraordinarily low costs. 

The program has separate limits per exhibition and an overall limit for both international and 
domestic exhibitions, and Congress has periodically raised these limits, most recently in 2007. 
Museums report that the current caps are making it difficult to obtain indemnity on objects that 
would have been covered in the past, exposing them to increased insurance costs. We believe 
that rising prices in the art market will exacerbate this problem, causing exhibitions to limit their 
scope or to fail to go forward entirely. In agreement with the Association of Art Museum 
Directors’ written testimony on this matter, we urge the committee to consider language 
increasing both the total allowable outstanding indemnity and the limit for any single exhibition 
under this important program. 

The Smithsonian Institution comprises some of the most visited museums in the world, 
including the National Museum of American History, the National Air and Space Museum and 
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the National Museum of Natural History. The Smithsonian reaches out to visitors and learners of 
all ages, in the nation’s capital and across the country, with innovative exhibits and programs. 
Smithsonian museums attract 30 million visits every year, and their content and curricula are 
used by teachers all over the country. Smithsonian exhibits and research cover vital topics in art, 
science, history and culture, including global pandemics, endangered species and the history of 
our nation. The use of digital technology including 3-D scanning and printing of iconic objects 
such as Lincoln’s life casts, the Wright Flyer and fossil whales, expands access for America and 
America’s teachers to experts and collections and creates new knowledge. The president’s FY15 
budget request of $858 million includes critical funding for the National Museum of African 
American History and Culture, which will tell this essential part of American history. Funding 
for collections care and facilities maintenance and revitalization allows the Smithsonian to care 
for the nation’s treasures and allows greater access for all. 

We enthusiastically support this robust funding proposal, an increase, for the Smithsonian 
Institution. However, we have serious concerns about the president’s proposed STEM 
consolidation plan, which would eliminate or cut important programs that support museums at 
the National Science Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, the National Oceanic 
Atmospheric Administration and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

State and Tribal Historic Preservation Offices (SHPOs and THPOs) carry out the historic 
preservation work of the federal government on state and tribal lands. These duties include 
finding America’s historic places, making nominations to the National Register of Historic 
Places, reviewing impacts of federal projects, providing assistance to developers seeking a 
rehabilitation tax credit, creating alliances with local government preservation commissions and 
conducting preservation education and planning. This federal-state-local foundation of 
America’s historic preservation program was established by the National Historic Preservation 
Act. We urge you to provide $50 million for SHPOs and $15 million for THPOs through the 
Historic Preservation Fund. We also urge you to restore funding of $25 million for Save 
America's Treasures and $4.6 million for Preserve America — which have been instrumental in 
preserving some of our nation's most important artifacts and structures — but have not been 
funded in recent years. 

The 2005 Heritage Health Index of archives, libraries, historical societies and museums 
concluded that immediate action is needed to prevent the loss of 1 90 million artifacts that are in 
need of conservation treatment; 59% have collections damaged by light; 56% have insufficient 
security to protect their collections; S0% do not have an emergency plan that includes 
collections; 71% need additional training and expertise for staff caring for collections; and only 
13% have access to endowment flinds for preservation. 

Historic preservation programs matter now more than ever — not only because they are essential 
to protecting our national heritage, but because they serve as economic engines and job creators 
in the thousands of communities they serve. Funds invested in building rehabilitation have been 
shown to create more jobs and more retail activity than those spent on new construction. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to testify this morning. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Bell, for your testimony. 

Next, Pamela Hogan with the Fender Center for the Performing 
Arts. Welcome, Pamela, all the way from Corona. You get the long- 
distance award, I think, so far. 

Ms. Hogan. Well, it is my pleasure to be here, especially at cher- 
ry blossom time. 

Mr. Calvert. Get the microphone over there, and you are recog- 
nized. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

AMERICANS FOR THE ARTS 
WITNESS 

PAMELA HOGAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FENDER CENTER FOR THE 

PERFORMING ARTS 

Ms. Hogan. Thank you. So again, I am very pleased to be here 
at cherry blossom time. I feel that because you have so many peo- 
ple speaking to you today, that it might be better if I just play 
music for my 5 minutes. 

I think that the people that asked you to join you today wanted 
me to share what is so important about the NEA Challenge Grant 
that we did receive for our Kids Rock Free School of Music. The 
Fender Museum was started about 16 years ago under a public-pri- 
vate partnership, and Mr. Calvert would know that Fender Musical 
Instruments Corporation has a factory in Corona. Between the city 
and the newly formed nonprofit and Fender, we had a vision, or 
the founders had a vision of bringing not only museum exhibits 
about the legacy of Leo Fender but also sharing music education, 
and so the ffids Rock Free School of Music was born. Fender and 
Roland Corporation filled the rooms with instruments for the chil- 
dren, and today we still have many children coming in. It is a very 
noisy, active place. We love it. And the NEA Challenge Grant that 
we received helps us to serve more children. A few of the ways that 
it does that, I would like to share with how it has an impact with 
us. 

The credibility of NEA is bestowed on us when we receive grant 
funding, and that endorsement is something that is meaningful to 
the community, to the parents in our program, and NEA drives 
new opportunities. It allows us to serve more of these children who 
are unable to pay for lessons and whose families were affected by 
the high foreclosure rate in our area, the low unemployment, and 
so now, though, they are taking lessons, and I would like to share 
with you a story about one of our fee waiver students. Tyler is a 
drum student, and he used to play like this, his head down. He was 
very shy. And after lessons, after support from his teachers and 
being able to be in those classes because of the NEA grant, he now 
plays with pride. He told me the other day how he is developing 
his portfolio for his college applications. He will be the first to at- 
tend college in his family. These are the types of children that are 
at our center and thriving every day. 

The NEA grant does leverage other funds for us. It helps us in- 
volve the rest of the community. Parents volunteer for us. Other 
corporations like the Lucas Oil and MAV-TV in Corona are sup- 
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porters of ours, and they are very pleased to be able to put music 
into kids’ lives as the NEA does. 

I would also like to talk about how the NEA helps us build com- 
munities. We are a proud member of the Americans for the Arts 
and these types of organizations help us build relationships with 
other organizations, other arts organizations, including Arts Alive, 
a newly formed cultural arts council in Corona, and these relation- 
ships help us to build on those organizations that help support the 
economy. We employ local people, we buy from local merchants, 
and we bring people to our events and where they are spending 
money in our local economies and bringing support for local and 
state revenue. So we are very pleased to be a part of that whole 
cycle of arts organizations, and we are working very hard to use 
the NEA grant and leverage support for it in our community. 

We support the $155 million of funding for National Endowment 
for the Arts for fiscal year 2015, and again, I thank you for allow- 
ing me to come, and I would entertain any questions. 

[The statement of Pamela Hogan follows:] 



Written Testimony in Support of FY 2015 Appropriations 
For the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA): 

Five ways that NEA makes a big difference in small communities 
Submitted by Pamela Hogan, Executive Director. Fender Museum of the Arts Foundation 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on the Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Aprin0,20I4 

My name is Pamela Hogan, I am here as the executive director of the Fender® Museum of the 
Arts Foundation in Corona, California, a city of Riverside County in Inland Southern California 
that borders Los Angeles and Orange Counties. I am pleased to submit written testimony 
supporting FY 2015 funding for the National Endowment for the Arts at $155 million and to tell 
you the story of our arts organization and the benefits it has received as a NEA grantee. I 
represent young families with school-age children that come to music lessons at the Kids Rock 
Free® (KRF) School of Music just starting on their musical journey. KRF is a memher of the 
Americans for the Arts and has had the pleasure of a band of our advanced students, the Fender 
Benders, performing at the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perfonning Arts a few years ago. 
I’m glad to he here during Cherry Blossom time. The City is beautiful and that is a great reason 
to visit and celebrate the splendor of arts and culture. Thank you for the opportunity to be here. 

First, I want to give you a little hit of history about our Center and then 1 will tell you how a 
$10,000 grant from the NEA has impacted our Kids Rock Free family. As Representative Calvert 
knows Fender® Musical Instruments Corporation has a factory in Corona. About 16 years ago, a 
public private partnership between the City of Corona, Fender Corporation and a newly formed 
nonprofit built the Fender Center for the Perfonning Arts that houses a museum to honor the 
legacy of Leo Fender and the influence of Fender guitars on contemporary music. In the process, 
the founders developed a vision of children and youth filling the Center with music. The Kids 
Rock Free School of Music was born. Local supporters, artists and other music-related 
businesses stepped in to equip the school and provide initial support. Fender guitars line the 
walls, Roland keyboards and electronic drums await aspiring students. Kids Rock Free, or KRF 
as we know it, has given well over 200,000 lessons since it began. 

Thank you for allowing me the time to set the stage. Fast forward to today where kids continue 
to pour in our doors to pluck guitars off the wall to plug into amps and where others sit at those 
drum sets and keyboards to learn and make music. Now they are also performing all over the 
community and country through one opportunity or another. 1 would like to tell you about five 
distinct ways that this amazing organization and our KRF kids were touched and helped hy a 
NEA grant this year like five notes are the heart of every song. 

First, support from NEA lends credibility to the service provided to children. Before one 
dollar of a NEA grant arrives our organization has already benefited. We go through a somewhat 
rigorous process of applying for the grant which obliges us to clearly describe our programming 
and to recruit partners that will help us meet the required support of 1 :1 matching dollars. In fact, 
on average, leveraging the NEA grant award usually results in a local match of $9 of support for 
every dollar awarded hy NEA. Upon notification of the award we let all of our stakeholders and 
the surrounding publics know we were approved. NEA’s endorsement of our organization with a 
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grant gives immediate credibility to the programs we provide and the impacts we have on the 
community. People become more aware of our programs. Families want to send their children to 
lessons at the Center, audiences want to attend our concerts, and organizations want to partner 
with ours. 

Second, support from NEA drives new opportunities. The mission of our music school is to 
promote increased access to music education. KRF turns no one away for inability to pay for 
lessons. With the help of the NEA grant we can sponsor more children to begin their musical 
journey. I have had the good fortune to witness the development of students first hand. 1 first met 
Tyler, a scholarship student, when he took the stage at an Off-Road event where one our 
sponsors invited our band to perform. His mother told me that despite his excitement to be the 
band’s new drummer his shyness almost caused him to turn down the opportunity. As the band 
took the stage and direction from their instructor, even Tyler moved with great determination. 
With the downbeat the crowd was drawn into dancing and singing along, I watched each young 
performer with pride and saw Tyler who looked like he was playing in physical pain, hunched 
over his drums; his face barely visible. Once off the stage his relief and exhilaration were 
palpable. How could you fear and love something so completely? Today, he plays with 
confidence, his head held high. Tyler has used music and growing self-esteem to open doors to 
oppoifunities that he couldn’t face previously. Last week he told me about the things he is doing 
to prepare a portfolio for his college applications in two years. He will be the first in his family to 
attend college. He certainly no longer hides behind his drums on stage or off. Today he starts 
working in the KRF office as part of a pre-apprenticeship program where he will help other 
students develop their talents and self-esteem. 

Some of the benefits of music education are more obvious than others. We see, and parents 
report to us, that students demonstrate more discipline, good teamwork, better grades and a broad 
affability that only comes with good self-esteem. Would Amanda have tried out for the television 
show American Idol at age 17 and won a Golden Ticket to Hollywood if she had not had the 
support of her KRF family? Not only do our students get lessons at Kids Rock Free they get 
support and encouragement to pursue their dreams. 

There is a host of research that has made the connection between music education and the 
changes in brain development that prepare students to be more open to learning through verbal 
cues and spatial reasoning. What parent would turn down the key to giving their children a head 
start to academic success? 

We know that there are some families that cannot afford to pay for music lessons for their 
children. That is where the NEA grant comes in. The extra support enables us to cover costs of 
opening access to music education. The numbers of youth that don’t have music education has 
climbed sharply with the decline in arts programs at California public schools. The ratio of music 
teachers to students in our local school district is more than six times the national average of one 
teacher to 400 students. In our region 20 dedicated music teachers serve 53,000 students. That’s 
one teacher to 2,650 students. This despite the research that links better grades, lower drop-out 
rates and more college attendance to music students over non-music students. 

Another factor that increased the need for scholarships at our after-school program was the 
economic downturn that put so many local families out of work and their homes in foreclosure. 
Corona is in the metropolitan area that was among the top three in the nation that suffered most 
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from foreclosures just a few years ago. Just as many nonprofits saw increased demand for 
service, KRF experienced increased requests for free tuition. For all the benefits that students 
enjoy that I mentioned earlier, we don’t turn anyone away for inability to pay. What I like about 
including students that lack the opportunity through public school or family means is the 
discovery that sometimes comes from a student experiencing something that she felt in her heart 
but didn’t know how to give wings. Children benefit from the lessons we provide in such a 
personal way, giving voice to a part of their brain that was untapped. 

The third impact we experience from NEA support is how it leverages support from others. 
Kids Rock Free has been very fortunate to gamer corporate partners to help achieve our mission. 
I mentioned the ones that supplied instruments; there are many others that supplied other 
equipment and museum exhibits. Some sent volunteers and many sponsored the benefit events 
held to raise funds to support the program. We are very fortunate to have corporate offices of 
Lucas Oil Incorporated and MAV-TV in Corona. The business has been very generous in their 
support. And it is with pride they can say they give to put music in kids’ lives, as NEA does. But 
Inland Southern California is not a bastion of corporate headquarters. Over the life of the Center, 
there has been a change in other corporations’ community support to structured-giving programs 
through grant applications; where giving is based less on a personal relationship and more on 
how we present on paper. It is more relevant than ever that KRF have the endorsement of an 
NEA grant award. In a line of applicants, KRF now stands out from the rest. This is also true in 
direct donor relations. KRF participates in an annual one-day, on-line giving campaign called 
GiveBigRiversideCounty.org where donors are encouraged to give locally in support of the 
services that make our community great. Each of the 100^ participating organizations is 
showcased online with how it impacts the community. The NEA grant and what we accomplish 
with those funds are important components of our story. 

A new part of that story is that the NEA grant enabled us to work with a public school teacher 
and principal that wanted help bringing music to their students. To engage these students in 
music we are providing KRF lessons at the school site to youth that don’t have the means to get 
to the Fender Center or resources to pay for lessons. We think these students will benefit in such 
a way that will best prepare them for success in high school, and we expect this experience will 
serve as a model to a new way of serving youth at many sites in our community. 

The number four way that support from NEA helps us is how it also builds communities. 

The culture of our community is founded in the region’s history of the citrus industry and the 
Fender legacy. Music binds our residents and develops local pride. Because people raise families 
where there is a cultural sense of belonging, we work hard to make KRF a community asset that 
incorporates the community. With the NEA grant we are able to invite the community to enjoy 
music and be part of it. Concerts are family affairs. Parents of the students in our program are 
asked to volunteer an hour of service for every hour their children receive in free lessons. The 
volunteer requirement serves two important purposes: it extends the capacity of our small staff to 
accomplish bigger things and it gives the parents a role in improving our school and our 
community. Parents aren’t the only ones that help us extend our reach, we have interns, scout 
groups and service clubs helping out and last week, NBC-4LA annoimced on air how volunteers 
can find meaningful work with us. 

KRF has also been very fortunate in working with well-known artists that donate their time to 
perform at our center and involve our kids in their performances. A notable example is Steve 
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Miller of The Steve Miller Band, who has even invited some our student musicians on stage with 
him in locations around the country. The KRF family tree has many branches. 

We owe it to these partners and to the NEA to build the arts community in Corona and that is 
why we are a founding member of a new arts council called Arts Alive which is bridging the arts 
in Corona, Arts Alive is a group of arts organizations, artists and patrons that are joining forces 
to promote local arts and culture to the community through awareness of the numerous existing 
arts activities. We also plan to develop new opportunities in the arts. With all of our voices 
advocating for the arts, the message has wider impact. 

One of the things that Arts Alive wants people to know is that arts organizations strengthen our 
local economy by employing staff and purchasing local services. In a 2010 study of Riverside 
County nonprofit arts and culture organizations' the fiscal impact of local jobs and event-related 
spending is well over $86 million. When people attend local arts events the economic benefits 
reach beyond the cost of admission. Audiences spend money on things like meals, parking, and 
babysitters which is good for local merchants. The average spending is $29. 1 1 per attendee 
which also generates local and state government revenue. In addition, local and regional business 
owners sponsor our community events with their marketing and charitable dollars that help 
support our music education mission. 

Fifth in my list of how support from NEA has impacted our KRF kids is the way that NEA 
funding ensures the giving of music as a lifelong gift. The NEA grant has opened doors for our 
students. There are so many resources on line, through its partners and via leveraged support. 
We welcome families from all walks of life and because music knows neither age nor gender we 
share many types of music, different ways to experience it and ways to take it with you. We 
know that learning to play an instrument is hard work. Our students put in many long hours in 
classes, in practice and in performing. It is something they will take with them for a lifetime. 
Whether they choose to pursue a college education majoring in music or whatever their path, it is 
a safe bet that the developing creativity that was a part of their music education will impact their 
careers and lifelong ambitions. Creativity and team work are two of the top ten talents that 
employers seek in new candidates as they employ innovation to .stay ahead of competition. 
Musicians demonstrate the ultimate teamwork in performing a musical piece. 

In conclusion, Tve shared with you just five ways that NEA has made KRF a better place and by 
connection Inland Southern California a place for families to prosper. Tlie credibility of NEA 
leverages gifts for KRF, opens new doors for the organization and our students, provides 
resources that build communities and assures that music and creativity are lifelong gifts we all 
can enjoy. A community without culture doesn’t foster pride or compassion nor does it build 
prosperity. I submit to you that arts and culture are worth our time and money to bridge a legacy 
of the past with a bright future. Five notes are usually a pretty good start to a song; I think this 
one is worth continuing. 


’ Arts & Economic Prosperity IV: The Economic Impact of Nonprofit Arts and Culture Organizations and Their 
Audiences in Riverside County Iwww.AmericansfortheArts.org l 
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Mr. Calvert. Great job, Pamela. We live in a great city, do we 
not? 

Ms. Hogan. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. We will come back 
to you. 

Elizabeth Hughes. Elizabeth is with the National Conference of 
State Historic Preservation Officers. You are recognized. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION OFFICERS 

WITNESS 

ELIZABETH HUGHES, DEPUTY MARYLAND STATE HISTORIC PRESER- 
VATION OFFICER, MARYLAND HISTORICAL TRUST 

Ms. Hughes. On behalf of the 59 State Historic Preservation Of- 
fices, which includes both states and territories, and SHPOs, for 
short, I want to thank you and members of the Subcommittee for 
your support. 

SHPOs operate under a one-of-a-kind federal-state partnership 
where the National Historic Preservation Act sets the policy and 
the states through the SHPOs administer much of the program on 
behalf of the Department of the Interior and the Advisory Council 
in Historic Preservation. 

The Historic Preservation Fund was created to provide the re- 
sources to state and tribal preservation offices to implement the 
program with states providing a minimum of 40 percent matching 
funds. 

The National Historic Preservation Program differs greatly from 
other conservation programs in that it is primarily one of assist- 
ance, not acquisition. The Federal Government does not own, man- 
age or maintain responsibility for most of our historic assets. In- 
stead, this program through the SHPOs provides individuals, com- 
munities, local and state governments and federal agencies with 
the tools they need to identify, preserve, maintain and utilize the 
historic assets important to them. 

SHPO responsibilities are diverse, and I will highlight just a few. 
Identifying and documenting America’s historic places is a key ele- 
ment of the preservation program and one that is lacking at the 
current level of appropriation. I want to share with you just one 
example of why this activity is so important. In 2010, Colorado ex- 
perienced its worst ever wildfire at that point in time in the Four 
Mile Canyon historic mining communities just west of Boulder. The 
wildfire resulted in the loss of numerous and undocumented his- 
toric buildings, which led the Colorado SHPO working with the 
Boulder County certified local government to find a historical and 
architectural survey that identified and documented the historic 
buildings that were spared. The survey was then used as a re- 
source by the county, state and federal agencies to determine 
where to direct future hazard mitigation and in-slope stabilization 
efforts. This information was also used to ensure that the historic 
character of the surviving areas was incorporated into the rebuild- 
ing program. 
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When tragedy struck again last year, this time in the form of 
massive flooding, thanks to the survey information already col- 
lected, the county, state and federal agencies were able to quickly 
direct resources to protect, stabilize and rebuild in this area. This 
is just one brief example of why having accurate, up-to-date and 
easily accessible information is imperative. Doing so also increases 
the efficiency of nearly all other projects that we work on from 
working with private industry on development to state transpor- 
tation planning projects to federal large-scale energy projects. 
Every single project and the American people benefit from having 
this information at hand. 

A recent survey found that states estimate only 35 percent of 
their land area has been surveyed for historic buildings and struc- 
tures and less than 10 percent has been surveyed for archaeological 
sites. SHPOs also estimate that only half of their inventory docu- 
ments are digitized, and 75 percent reported they have 10,000 or 
more resources that are indeed of resurvey since the original sur- 
vey has been conducted 20 to 30 years ago. 

With these needs in mind, we are asking that in addition to the 
$50 million for SHPOs for operating funds, the Committee also pro- 
vide $6 million a year in each of the next 10 years to survey inven- 
tory and digitally record our Nation’s historic resources. This infor- 
mation would help expedite the historic preservation review proc- 
ess, called Section 1 of 6, another essential responsibility for 
SHPOs. Each year we review over 250,000 cases and meet a 30- 
day review deadline. However, at least 100,000 of these cases are 
now handled through subagreements that increase efficiency, ex- 
empt routine activities and allow for standard treatments without 
review. 

SHPOs also conduct 90 percent of the review work for the His- 
toric Tax Credit program, which since inception has created $109 
billion in private investment, nearly 2.4 million jobs, and rehabili- 
tated over 39,000 historic buildings. 

I want to thank the Committee for providing $500,000 for a fo- 
cused initiative to recognize historic sites associated with underrep- 
resented populations, and I request that the Committee consider 
increasing the amount to $5 million for fiscal year 2015. 

We also support the request of $15 million for Tribal Historic 
Preservation Offices, and the request of our partners at the NEA 
and the NEH, which you have heard from earlier today. 

Lastly, in the next few years we will celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the National Historic Preservation Act and will seek to re- 
authorize the Historic Preservation Fund. We look forward to work- 
ing with the Committee to recognize these landmark pieces of legis- 
lation, which create American jobs, revitalize Americans’ rural and 
urban environments, and preserve irreplaceable pieces of American 
history. 

Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Elizabeth Hughes follows:] 
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Fiscal Year 2015 Historic Preservation Fund (HPF) Total Request: 

• $50 million for State Historic Preservation Offices (SHPOs) 

• $15 million for Tribal Historic Preservation Offices (THPOs) 

• $6 million for survey, inventory and digitization of records 

• $3 million for a competitive grant program for underrepresented populations 

• $10 million for a bricks & mortar competitive grant program 

Funded through withdrawals from the Historic Preservation Fund (16 USC 470/:) U. S. 
Department of the Interior’s National Park Service Historic Preservation Fund (HPF). 

Unique and Successful Federal-State Partnership 

In 1966 Congress, recognizing the importance of our heritage enacted the National Historic 
Preservation Act (NHPA16 USC 470), which established historic preservation as a priority of the 
federal government. Recognizing that States are the experts of their own history, instead of using 
federal employees to carry out the Act, the Department Of Interior and the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation partner with the States and use SHPOs to: 1) locate and record historic 
resources; 2) nominate significant historic resources to the National Register of Historic Places; 
3) cultivate historic preservation programs at the local goverruncnt level; 4) provide funds for 
preservation activities; 5) comment on federal rehabilitation tax credit projects; 6) review all 
federal projects for their impact on historic properties; and 7) provide technical assistance to 
federal agencies, state and local governments and the private sector. And, States provide a forty 
percent minimum match to the federal appropriation. 

Jobs and Economic Development 

From the West to the East coasts, historic preservation plays a key role in creating, maintaining, 
and growing communities while preserving their historical significance. The Federal 
Rehabilitation Tax Credit (HTC) program, administered by the State Historic Preservation 
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Offices in cooperation with the National Park Service, is an important driver in economic 
development. The program benefits communities by: 

• Increasing the value of the rehabilitated property by returning vacant or underutilized 
structures to the tax roles and stimulating adjacent development projects. 

• Encouraging protection of landmarks through the promotion, recognition, and 
designation of historic structures, and acting as a catalyst for further community renewal. 

• Revitalizing downtowns and neighborhoods and often increasing the amount of available 
housing within the community. 

Since inception, the HTC has rehabilitated nearly 39,000 buildings, created 2.4 million jobs and 
leveraged $109 billion in private investment nationwide. On average, the HTC leverages $5 
dollars in private investment for every $1 dollar in federal funding creating highly effective 
public-private partnerships. In 2013, the HTC spurred $3,39 billion in rehabilitation work, 
created neaiiy 63,000 skilled, local jobs and over 25,000 new or renovated housing units. All of 
which brings short and long-term economic opportunities for the community. 

A recent successful example is the $100 million rehabilitation of Building 91 of the former R.J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. manufacturing plant in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. This 242,000 
square foot building now houses the research department arm of the Wake Forest University 
Baptist Medical Center along with space for other biotechnology start-up companies. Winston- 
Salem Mayor Allen Joines said of the project, “It’s been extremely gratifying to watch this solid 
old building bounce back to life. It lets us preserve some of the city’s tobacco heritage while 
putting us on a path toward a knowledge based future.” 

Heritage tourism also creates jobs, new businesses, builds community pride and can improve 
quality of life. SHPOs are essential, ground level partners in identifying historic places and 
providing research for tourism interpretation. A minimal $3 million increase in SHPO funding 
would allow SHPOs to expand their public outreach and assistance, enabling communities to 
take greater advantage of heritage tourism opportunities. Cultural and heritage travelers spend an 
average of $994 per trip and contribute more than $192 billion annually to the U.S. economy.* 

Community Revitalization 

Nationwide, communities have experienced how historic preservation plays a prominent and 
effective role in community and neighborhood revitalization. In many cases, historic 
preservation combats the effects of vacancy by using the historic built environment as a catalyst 
for community change. These changes result in historic downtown districts and neighborhoods 
becoming “destinations” consisting of restaurants, office space, art galleries, specialty shops, 
living spaces, and civic centers. 

For example, Kentucky’s LowerTown neighborhood was 20 square blocks of once-beautiful 
homes blighted by crime and neglect. Its commercial center sat 70 percent vacant. Thanks to a 
revitalization plan that included a focus on historic preservation, these same blocks are now 


' U.S. Cultural and Heritage Tourism Study (October 2009) conducted by Mandala Research, LLC for U.S. Cultural 
& Heritage Tourism Marketing Council, U.S. Department of Commerce, and Gozaic/Heritage Travel Inc., a 
subsidiary of the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
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home to a vibrant arts and small business community that attracts more than $200 million in 
annual tourist income. 

The redevelopment of Logan Apartments on West Boyd Street in Norman, Oklahoma is another 
excellent example of historic preservation spurring community revitalization. Located near the 
University of Oklahoma campus, the long vacant building, now a federal rehabilitation tax credit 
project, represents a positive change in the surrounding university neighborhood and will provide 
much needed housing. 

Finding and Saving America’s Heritage 

While historic preservation generates economic development and community revitalization, it of 
course also saves old buildings and significant places. These sites represent the many people, 
places, and events that have left marks on and shaped our national landscape. The authors of the 
1966 National Historic Preservation Act wrote: 

“the historical and cultural foundations of the Nation should be 
preseived as a living part of our community life and development in 
order to give a sense of orientation to the American people;” 

The first step in preserving and protecting America’s heritage is identifying it - which comes 
through survey, inventory and creating digital records. This information forms the fundamental 
building blocks of our Nation’s historic preservation program and is a key program area that’s 
lacking at the current level of appropriation. The NCSHPO requests a minimum of $6 million a 
year, for each of the next ten years, specifically for survey, inventory, and records digitization. 

Having accurate, up-to-date, digitally accessible information on our Nation’s historic resources 
would drastically increase the efficiency and effectiveness of all local, state, and federal projects. 
From deciding on the design of local in-fill development, to state transportation planning projects, 
to federal large-scale energy projects and disaster recovery efforts - every single project, and the 
American people would benefit. 

Once identified and documented, America’s historic resources are primarily recognized at the 
local, state, and national levels through historic districts and listing on National and State 
Historic Registers. State Historic Preservation Officers, through the authority of the National 
Historic Preservation Act assist, support and encourage communities with their efforts. National 
Register recognition by the Secretary confirms citizens’ belief in the significance of their 
community. 

The National Historic Preservation program is primarily one of assistance, not acquisition. The 
federal government does not own, manage, or maintain responsibility for most of the historic 
assets in the National Historic Preservation program. Instead, the program, through the SHPOs, 
provides individuals, communities, and local, state, and federal governments the tools they need 
to identify preserve and utilize the historic assets of importance to them. 

To that end, in addition to the $6 million for survey, inventory, and digitization, the NCSHPO 
requests a minimum of $50 million for SHPOs, to simply sustain their current operating levels. 
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The NCSHPO also requests $3 million for a competitive grant program to survey and nominate 
to the National Register of Historic Places or National Landmark Program, sites associated with 
populations that are currently underrepresented. SHPOs have created many programs and 
activities to support this effort but the current funding level restricts their ability to be fully 
implemented. Three million will provide a positive step in their implementation. The NCSHPO 
also supports $10 million for a competitive grant program that provides seed money for bricks & 
mortar rehabilitation projects listed at the local, state, and national levels of significance. There is 
currently no federal funding provided for this activity. 

The NCSHPO also requests that in 2015, the subcommittee supports a reauthorization of the 
Historic Preservation Fund that includes full and permanent funding at $150 million a year. 

2013 State Historic Preservation Offices’ Accomplishments 

SHPOs used their HPF allocations well in 2013. While virtually every state continues to 
experience staffing and operational reductions, SHPOs are still charged with implementing the 
requirements of the NHPA to the fullest extent. Highlights of 2013 historic preservation 
accomplishments include: 

• Reviewing nearly 103,000 Federal undertakings within 30 days 

• Leveraging over $3.39 billion of private investment in the rehabilitation of 
commercial historic properties under HTC program. 

• An estimated 70,000 jobs created by the HTC program in 2013. 

• Over 7,000 low and moderate income housing units created through the HTC. 

• Approximately 16.3 million acres surveyed for the presence or absence of cultural 
resources. 

• 1 , 1 75 new listings in the National Register of Historic Places. 

• 82,100 National Register eligibility opinions. 

• 29 new communities became Certified Local Governments (CLGs). 

• Under local law, CLG’s newly designated 54,500 properties, and 93,900 properties 
took part in local preservation review, programs, and incentives. 

Conclusion 

On behalf of all 59 SHPOs, I’d like to thank you Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, 
and members of the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related 
Agencies for the opportunity to submit testimony. 

Historic preservation recognizes that what was common and ordinary in the past is often rare and 
precious today, and what is common and ordinary today may be extraordinary - fifty, one 
hundred or five hundred years from now. I would like to thank the committee for their 
commitment to historic preservation. The federal government plays an invaluable role in 
preserving our nation’s history and our collective sense of place. Through our partnership, 
SHPOs remain committed to working together to identify, protect, and maintain our Nation’s 
historic heritage. Thank you. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. 

Next, Mr. Thomas Cassidy, National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 

WITNESS 

THOMAS CASSIDY, JR., VICE PRESIDENT FOR GOVERNMENT RELA- 
TIONS AND POLICY 

Mr. Cassidy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee. I appreciate the opportunity to present the National 
Trust testimony on fiscal year 2015 appropriations. My name is 
Tom Cassidy. I am the Vice President for Government Relations. 
The National Trust is a privately funded nonprofit organization 
chartered by Congress in 1949. We work to save America’s historic 
places. 

Before I highlight just a few elements of my written testimony, 
I do want to express our appreciation for Mr. Moran, who is not 
here now, but in the 15 years that I have had the privilege of work- 
ing with the Subcommittee, Mr. Moran has been the one constant. 
There have been changes of leadership, a lot of change of staff, but 
Mr. Moran has always been here, and he has been a good friend, 
and the Nation’s natural and historic resources have benefited from 
his leadership and the Nation is a better place because of his serv- 
ice. So thank you, Mr. Moran, my Congressman too. 

Elizabeth described very well the significance of the Historic 
Preservation Fund and gave a full description of its funding needs 
and opportunities. I wanted to thank the Committee and highlight 
one program that you funded for the first time in the fiscal year 
2014 Omnibus, and that is a program to provide competitive grants 
for underrepresented communities to secure listings on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places and National Historic Land- 
marks. 

The National Register is the official list of the Nation’s historic 
places worthy of preservation. Currently, there are 86,000 entries 
included on the National Register. However, current estimates 
place the combined representation of African American, American 
Latino, Asian American, American Indian, Native Alaskan and Na- 
tive Hawaiian sites on the National Register and less than 8 per- 
cent of all total listings. We would support an increase in funding 
for this competitive grants program to $5 million, which would 
begin to correct this imbalance and ensure that the stories of all 
Americans and the full spectrum of the Nation’s cultural heritage 
are preserved in our system of historic places. 

I also wanted to touch briefly on the profound maintenance back- 
log challenge of the National Park Service, which you all know far 
better than 1. But of the nearly $12.3 billion in deferred mainte- 
nance, $4.5 billion is for the maintenance backlog of 27,000 prop- 
erties that are on the National Register. Without funding, the con- 
dition of these properties will continue to deteriorate and become 
even more expensive to repair in the future. We support the Presi- 
dent’s request for the Park Service construction budget, NPS oper- 
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ations, and also the request for the Department’s youth programs, 
and I would like to highlight two small programs that have the ca- 
pacity to bring additional private investments into the parks that 
can help abate this backlog. 

First, as part of the trust commitment to advance the goals of 
the 21st Century Conservation Service Corps, we have recently 
launched what we call the HOPE Initiative, Hands-On Preserva- 
tion Experience, where we are training youth in preservation skills 
while helping to protect historic sites within park units. The first 
project has just been launched up in Shenandoah National Park, 
where with funding not from the Park Service but in this instance, 
the concessionaire, Delaware North, we are rehabilitating the his- 
toric Skyland Stables. We hope to launch 100 of these projects by 
the Centennial of the Park Service. 

Second, I would like to thank the Committee for including not 
only in the fiscal year 2014 report language but in previous years 
as well, you have highlighted the opportunity to use historic leas- 
ing to abate the maintenance backlog, and I would just underscore 
the significance of that. We have had a number of conversations 
with the Park Service. They are making progress, but there are 
continued opportunities to expand the use of leasing and bring sig- 
nificant private investment into the parks and make these places 
available to the public, which many of them are not now. 

So I would urge continued attention and oversight and engage- 
ment in this issue because it really is making a change. It is slow, 
it is going to take a while, but your continued engagement is mak- 
ing a real difference, and as I see my time has elapsed, I will stop 
now. 

[The statement of Thomas Cassidy follows:] 
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National Trust for 
Historic Preservation 

Save the past. Enrich the future. 


statement of the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Fiscal Year 2015 Interior, Environment and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
April 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity to present the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation’s recommendations for Fiscal Year 2015 
appropriations. My name is Thomas J. Cassidy, Jr. and I am the Vice President for Government 
Relations and Policy. The National Trust is a privately-funded nonprofit organization chartered 
by Congress in 1949. We work to save America’s historic places to enrich our future. With 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., 13 field offices, 27 historic sites, 746,000 members and 
supporters and partner organizations in 50 states, territories, and the District of Columbia, the 
National Trust works to save America’s historic places and advocates for historic preservation as 
a fundamental value in programs and policies at all levels of government. 

The nation faces a challenging fiscal environment. The National Trust recognizes there is a need 
for fiscal restraint and cost-effective federal investments. However, we do not believe that 
preservation, conservation and recreation programs should suffer from disproportionate 
funding reductions. We look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, as you address the 
ongoing needs for investments to sustain our nation’s rich heritage of cultural and historic 
resources that generate lasting economic vitality for communities throughout the nation. 

Historic Preservation Fund 

The Historic Preservation Fund (HPF) is the principal source of funding to implement the 
nation’s historic preservation programs. Like the Land and Water Conservation Fund, its 
dedicated revenues are generated from oil and gas development on the Outer Continental Shelf. 

The National Park Service distributes HPF grants that are matched by State Historic 
Preservation Offices (SHPOs) and Tribal Historic Preservation Offices (THPOs). Inadequate 
HPF funding limits support for preservation activities such as survey, nomination of properties 
to the National Register of Historic Places, public education, and project review for 
undertakings under the National Historic Preservation Act and for the federal Historic 
Rehabilitation Tax Credit (HTC). The HTC is the most significant federal investment in historic 
preservation. It has catalyzed the rehabilitation of more than 39,600 buildings throughout the 
nation. Since its creation more than 30 years ago, the HTC has created 2.4 million jobs and 
leveraged nearly $109 billion in private investment. 

The National Trust recommends at least $50 million for the SHPOs and at least $11 million for 
the THPOs. Such a modest increase in funding would recognize the continuing demand upon 
these agencies for preservation services, and addresses an increase in participation among 
THPOs from 131 tribes in FY12 to potentially 156 tribes in FY15. 

We thank the Committee for including $500,000 in the FY14 Omnibus bill to launch an 
important new program of competitive grants for the survey and nomination of properties 
associated with communities currently underrepresented in the National Register of Historic 
Places and National Historic Landmarks. Recent studies have documented that less than 8% of 
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such listings identify culturally diverse properties. We urge the Committee to provide up to $5 
million to expand this important new program that promises to identify and protect the places 
that tell the stories of all Americans. 

We also want to call attention to the importance of the Administration’s request for $6 million 
to provide grants to SHPOs and THPOs to digitize legacy survey data into an online National 
Inventory. This investment would improve access to historic property records and help expedite 
federal permitting of important infrastructure projects. We encourage the committee to support 
this program included in the President’s Opportunity, Growth and Security Initiative. 

National Park Service: Operation of the National Park System, Cultural Resources 
Stewardship 

The National Park Service (NPS) is responsible for 401 units of the National Park System 
ranging from the battlefields where our ancestors fought and died to places that stir the soul like 
the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island, the gateway for millions of new Americans. Three- 
quarters of our parks were created to protect our most important historic and cultural resources. 
Over the past two decades, more than 35 new parks have been added to our system of national 
parks. Many of these new parks preserve historic places and themes that are underrepresented 
within the National Park System. 

We support the President’s Budget proposal of $47 million above the FY14 enacted level for 
National Park Service Operations. Of that increase, $30 million is for the Administration’s 
Centennial Initiative which includes $16 million for repair and rehabilitation projects, $8 
million for a new program to hire youth and veterans at parks, $4 million to engage youth in 
sendee and conservation projects and $2 million to support expanded volunteer opportunities at 
parks. The increase would fund the staff, rangers and interpretation vital to the public who visit 
and enjoy our ever-growing national park system including new units like Fort Monroe National 
Monument CVA), Harriet Tubman Underground Railroad National Monument (MD) and Cesar 
E. Chavez National Monument (CA). 

Construction; Of the nearly $12,311 billion in deferred maintenance needed for the NPS, $4.5 
billion is for the maintenance backlog on 27,000 properties in National Park units listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. According to a report issued in 2008 by the National 
Academy of Public Administration, more than 40 percent of historic buildings and structures in 
our national parks are in fair or poor condition. Without funding, the condition of these 
properties will continue to deteriorate and become more expensive to repair and preserve in the 
future. The National Park Service Construction account has been significantly reduced over the 
last few years. We support the President’s FY15 request of $138 million, a slight increase over 
FY14. We also support the President’s request that this fund be used for the repair and 
stabilization of important historic .structures as opposed to new construction. 

We are also supportive of the President’s propo.sed mandatory appropriation of $200 million for 
the Second Century Infrastructure Investment and $100 million for the Centennial Challenge. 
These proposals would provide funds for the maintenance and rehabilitation of significant 
cultural and historic resources within our national parks. 

One promising new opportunity that will help the NPS and other federal agencies with historic 
preservation responsibilities address the maintenance backlog of historic buildings is through a 
cooperative agreement between NPS, the other federal land agencies, and several NGOs, 
including the Student Conservation Association and The Corps Network. Through this 
agreement, college interns, trade school students, and out of work youth and veterans would be 
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trained in the preservation skills necessary to perform preservation work in the parks and other 
federal lands. While learning these hands-on skOls, participants will also perform cost-effective 
preservation work to support historic resources. 

Engaging the Next Generation 

The National Trust supports the Administration’s FY15 request of $50.6 million for the 
Department’s youth programs, a significant increase of $13.6 million in programs over 2014 
enacted funding levels. Of these funds, $8 million is proposed to expand opportunities for youth 
education and employment across NFS parks and programs. As part of our commitment to 
advancing the goals of the 2P* Century Conservation Service Corps, and interest in helping the 
federal government reduce the maintenance backlog of historic properties, the N ational Trust 
recently launched the HOPE (Hands-On Preservation Experience) Crew initiative where we will 
train youth in preservation skills while helping protect historic sites within NPS units. The first 
HOPE Crew project, in the Shenandoah National Park in collaboration with concessionaire 
Delaware North Companies, is rehabilitating the historic Skyland Stable in the Skyline Drive 
National Historic Landmark District. The National Trust hopes to launch too HOPE Crew 
projects by the NPS Centennial in 2016. Volunteer projects like this can reduce the 
maintenance backlog while also providing job skills and education for young people. 

National Park Service: Leasing Historic Structures in National Parks 

We appreciate the Committee’s inclusion of report language in the FY14 Conference report 
applaud the efforts of NPS and private partners to successfully implement such leases and 
encouraging the broader use of this authority to mitigate the maintenance backlog of historic 
structures. Continued encouragement and oversight of the Service’s actions to implement policy 
changes that would facilitate more leasing could catalyze even broader use of this important 
authority and increase the amount of non-federal funding to abate the maintenance backlog. 

National Park Service: National Heritage Areas 

We recommend funding for National Heritage Areas (NHAs) at the FT14 enacted level or higher. 
The Administration’s repeated proposals to reduce NHA funding, justified as “encouraging self- 
sufficiency,” would severely impair the sustainability of the program and the individual NHAs 
that Congress has established. National Park Service Director Jon Jarvis has described National 
Heritage Areas as “places where small investments pay huge dividends.” We agree. 

During these challenging economic times, every program that receives federal funding needs to 
justify its worth and deliver substantial benefits to the American public. NHAs more than meet 
this test. A recent report documents that since the program was created in 1984, the economic 
activity generated through NHAs supports approximately 148,000 jobs and $1.2 billion annually 
in federal taxes. The economic benefits of NHA’s are realized through tourism and visitation, 
operational expenditures, and issuing grants and support. NHAs on average leverage every 
federal dollar into $5.50 of additional public and private investment. 

Bureau of Land Management: National Landscape Conservation System 

The Bureau of Land Management’s (BLM) National Landscape Conservation System (National 
Conservation Lands) includes 27 million acres of congressionally and presidentially designated 
lands, including National Monuments, National Conservation Areas, Wilderness, Wilderness 
Study Areas, National Scenic and Historic Trails, and Wild and Scenic Rivers. 


As the nation’s newest system of protected lands, the National Conservation Lands encompass 
some of our country’s most significant historic and cultural resources, yet the BLM’s ability to 
steward these resources is undermined by insufficient funding. The National Conservation 
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Lands are just one-tenth of BLM managed lands but they host one-third of all BLM’s visitors. 
Without sufficient funding, the BLM struggles to complete essential resource protection, such as 
signing trails, inventorying and protecting cultural sites from looting and vandalism. 

We support the Administration’s FY15 request of $66,534 million, a $2 million increase over 
FY14 enacted, in order to prevent critical damage to the resources found in these areas, ensure 
proper management and provide for a quality visitor experience. This funding level would 
enable BLM to hire essential management and law enforcement staff, monitor and protect 
natural and cultural resources, close unauthorized routes that damage fragile cultural sites and 
undertake needed ecosystem and species restoration projects. 

Bureau of Land Management: Cultural Resourees Management 

The BLM oversees the largest, most diverse and scientifically important collection of historic 
and cultural resources on our nation’s public lands, including 10 million artifacts, 358,000 
documented cultural sites, 421 maintained historic stmctures and 87 properties listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. The program provides for the review of 13,000 land use 
proposals each year, compliance with the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act and Governraent-to-Government consultation with Indian Tribes and Alaska Native 
Governments. In the last decade, this program has lost 19% of its FTEs due to the stagnant 
budget, yet it is ehallenged with even greater processing reviews for increased energy use, 
transmission lines and public recreation. If the funding for this program had kept pace with 
inflation since FY03 it would receive funding of $19.1 million instead of the FY14 enacted $15.1 
million. We support the Administration’s FY15 request of $16 million, a modest increase of $.87 
million over FY14 enacted levels of $15.1 million. The increase provides for $.13 million for fixed 
costs and $.74 million to support efforts to fulfill BLM’s statutory requirements for the inventory 
and protection of cultural resources. The increase would support 40 on-the-ground surveys, site 
protection and stabilization projects, and regional cultural resource inventory overviews that are 
necessary for planning large scale infrastructure projects across broad landscapes 

Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) 

The National Trust supports robust funding for the Land and Water Conservation Fund. Many 
of the nation’s most significant historic and cultural landscapes have been permanently 
protected through LWCF investments, including Gettysburg National Military Park, Martin 
Luther King Jr. National Historic Site, Canyons of the Ancients National Monument, and 
Harpers Ferry National Historic Park. Culturally significant projects in the FY15 request include 
Ala Kahakai NHT (HI), Rappahannock River NWR ^A), Agua Fria National Historic Trail (AZ) 
and several other national trails project. We strongly support the Administration’s request for 
Civil War land acquisition projects and American Battlefield Protection Program Grants. 

Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 

The National Trust supports the Administration’s funding request of $6,204 million for the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation (ACHP). We suggest the Committee include report 
language recommending the President appoint a full-time Chairman. Such a recommendation 
was made by the ACHP membership at its November, 2011 meeting, as did a task force of 
historic preservation organizations, including the National Trust. We believe a full-time 
Chairman would enhance the effectiveness of the ACHP. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present the National Trust’s recommendations for the FY 2015 
Interior, Environment and Related Agencies appropriations bill. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, and thanks to this panel. 

Pamela, I am just curious. How many students do you have now? 

Ms. Hogan. We have about 400 students come in, taking one- 
hour-a-week lessons, in guitar, keyboard, drums and voice. 

Mr. Calvert. Well, it is a great program. I know that Mr. Miller 
is involved in that, Eric Clapton and a lot of the 

Ms. Hogan. Correct. Steve Miller has been a big supporter of 
ours. 

Mr. Calvert. The next generation of rock and roll. 

Ms. Hogan. That is right. That is right. 

Mr. Calvert. For all us old guys up here, it is very important. 

Ms. Hogan. You would love it. They also play classic rock music. 
We enjoy it a lot. 

Mr. Calvert. Any questions for this panel? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. I do have a question. How come we have this post- 
er over here that just shows a certain district in California. I do 
not see a map for Idaho’s second CD or Utah’s, or others. 

Ms. Hogan. You would probably see just as many arts organiza- 
tions in those areas. 

Mr. Simpson. I know. I appreciate that, and there really are, and 
a lot of people do not understand the importance of the arts and 
what it does, and historic preservation is very important. I will give 
you a brief example. Back when we used to do those Congression- 
ally directed spending things that some people called earmarks, I 
did some for a variety of things in Idaho, and one of them was to 
restore the Wilson Theater in Rupert, Idaho. If you have ever been 
to Rupert, Idaho, it is a town of about 3,000 or 4,000 people. They 
have a beautiful little community that has a park in the middle. 
It is one of those communities that, you know, all the businesses 
are around the park and everything, and the Wilson Theater was 
there, and it was a historic part of this community and it had been 
run down. If you see the pictures of it, it has been abandoned and 
they went in with a small grant from the Federal Government to 
start it, and all of a sudden the community got behind it and it was 
almost all done by private donations and private work by people 
there, and they have rebuilt this building and it is going to be a 
community center, and it is absolutely beautiful and brings back 
the history of it, and the other businesses around this square went 
wow, they are starting to shape this up, maybe we ought to do 
something with the fronts of our businesses, and all of a sudden 
you saw a whole community revitalized because of a small federal 
grant that started it all. That is the kind of impact it can have be- 
sides preserving. 

As I went through it and they were in the middle of rebuilding, 
some of the old guys that were there when it was a theater and 
stuff told me the stories about, yeah, I met my wife right up there 
in that dark corner. I mean, it is history, and I will tell you briefly 
before we move on, the guy said to me, one day a bunch of kids 
snuck into this theater and it was during a scary movie. One guy 
had a chicken under his coat. They went up in the balcony and 
they threw that chicken off the balcony in the middle of a scary 
part, and of course, on the screen it is flapping around, people are 
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screaming and stuff. He said do you know who that kid was? I said 
no. He said Lou Dobbs. He grew up in Rupert, Idaho. 

Mr. Calvert. That explains it all. Okay. Well, I thank this 
panel. Thank you for your attendance. 

Ms. PiNGREE. Mr. Chair, can I sneak in here? 

Mr. Calvert. Oh, I am sorry. I apologize. 

Ms. PiNGREE. No, no, it is okay. I am so quiet down here. 

I just wanted to reinforce, I really love my colleague from Idaho’s 
story because I was going to stay something somewhat similar. I 
am lucky enough to represent the State of Maine, and between this 
panel and the last panel, NEA, NEH, Historic Preservation is ex- 
actly the same kind of thing. They are often small amounts of 
money to help communities that are in a time of transition. His- 
toric Tax Credits have been a huge boon for us in trying to pre- 
serve buildings that would otherwise have a hard time finding the 
investment, particularly in the arts. I represent a lot of fishing 
communities, and a somewhat similar story of one is that when the 
last sardine packing factory closed, people really thought it was 
going to be the end, and because of, I think, NEA money helping 
with, a little bit of a gallery. Most of the brick buildings on the 
street got restored. Lots of galleries, lots of restaurants, lots of at- 
tractions, and also other substantial businesses that have been able 
to continue and balance between the arts. 

I have been supporting this issue for 20 years since I was a state 
legislator, and I think because of the efforts of so many of you and 
other people just like your programs, people have completely 
turned around in my state. Where they used to think that arts 
money was sort of this like why should we bother with that, it is 
not our core mission in this state, we are manufacturing, fishing, 
farming, and now virtually every community has a sense of, if you 
can get just that little piece or that credit or preserve this historic 
site, it can have a huge economic impact, and people think about 
it very differently. 

So these resources are critically important. What we do at the 
federal level is extremely important, and I know my state is always 
looking for more. So thank you for all that all of you to. 

Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentlelady. 

Next, we are going to have our next panel: Mr. John Carder, Di- 
rector of the Budget and Appropriations for the National Parks 
Conservation Association; Mr. Daniel Rice, President and CEO of 
the Ohio and Erie Canal Coalition, and a member of the National 
Alliance of National Heritage Areas; Mr. Eric Eikenberg, CEO of 
the Everglades Eoundation; Mr. James Lighthizer, President of the 
Civil War Trust; and Mr. Ian Click, Chairman of the United States 
Park Police Eraternal Order of Police. 

We are having votes going on, so Mr. Simpson is going to go vote 
and then he will come back and I will vote, and we will just kind 
of go back and forth as we go along on this. So I apologize if you 
see all this commotion going on. 

If Mr. Carder will take the mic, turn on the button and the light 
comes on, and we are on a 5-minute rule but we appreciate your 
attendance. You are recognized for 5 minutes, Mr. Carder. 
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Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL PARKS CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 

JOHN CARDER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Garder. Thank you. Chairman Calvert. I appreciate you 
having me here. Ms. Pingree, Congressman Stewart, it is a pleas- 
ure. I am John Garder, Director of Budget and Appropriations with 
the National Parks Conservation Association. For nearly 100 years, 
we have been looking out for our national parks and the people 
who love and enjoy them. We have long enjoyed a good relationship 
with this Subcommittee and have been encouraged by your bipar- 
tisan work, and congratulate you on your Chairmanship position. 
I also want to commend your staff, Dave and Rick and others, who 
have been very helpful over the years. 

Our request for this year is $2.6 billion for the National Park 
Service, which essentially mirrors the President’s appropriated re- 
quest but rejecting his $9 million request for reduction in the Na- 
tional Heritage Area program. We have been encouraged that 
members of this Subcommittee and its Senate counterpart have ex- 
pressed concerns about that cut. 

In particular, we are prioritizing the $47 million proposed invest- 
ment in park operations as well as $10 million to the Centennial 
Challenge program. We know and respect that it has been a chal- 
lenging time for this Subcommittee over the last few years, and you 
all have had a constrained allocation. That is part of why our board 
and council in their visits to the Hill yesterday encouraged support 
for the Wildfire Funding Act. That is something we recognize as 
very important to address the budgetary concerns that that has 
caused to constrain this Subcommittee as well as of course the 
need to address fire suppression without borrowing from accounts 
within the Department of the Interior and the Forest Service as 
well. 

I will note that I am also the Lead Coordinator the Coalition of 
Conservation and Environmental Groups, and in that position have 
sought the support of other groups for that Wildfire Funding Act 
and also have sought robust participation in letters to the full Com- 
mittee here and in the Senate in order to encourage more a robust 
302(b) allocation. 

Mr. Calvert. All of what you are saying is going to make Mr. 
Simpson very happy, and I think most of us all support that. 

Mr. Garder. Yes. Thank you. 

The sequester, of course, has been very damaging as well as the 
government shutdown. That has had an impact to ranger levels, to 
visitor resources. That was a damaging time and had an impact of 
course on the economies of local communities. As Congresswoman 
Pingree knows well, that had an impact to, for example, commu- 
nities around Acadia National Park, and then of course, when the 
government shutdown came, that enhanced those economic chal- 
lenges of the community of Bar Harbor and other communities. 
And so we hope that in fiscal year 2016 the sequester will not be 
returning because that was so damaging to our national parks and 
to the visiting experience. We hope as well of course that a shut- 
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down will not reoccur but are encouraged that really damaging de- 
velopment did outline to the American public and to Members of 
Congress the vast economic importance of national parks, which we 
have outlined to you on a number of occasions, and I need not take 
your time again except to say at least that every dollar invested 
in the Park Service yields $10 in economic activity, which is an ex- 
traordinary return on investment. 

We are concerned, as many Members of Congress are, about the 
deferred maintenance backlog, which has developed over the years 
due to a number of things including reductions in park operations, 
transportation, which addresses half of the deferred maintenance 
backlog, as well as the reductions in the construction account, a re- 
duction in half over the 4 years in today’s dollars. So it is impor- 
tant for us to see that addressed. 

Director Jarvis testified to this Subcommittee last week that 
ranger levels just are not what they use to be and that the modest 
investment in park operations proposed by the President would re- 
store some of those rangers so critical to cyclical maintenance of 
course which prevents the backlog from growing as well as to those 
visitors’ services that have a direct connection to the economies of 
surrounding communities because they are so important to the vis- 
iting public. 

So of course, that investment in park operations would address 
fixed costs. It would get some of those rangers back and would 
start putting parks back, sending them back to where they need to 
be as we approach the Centennial of the Park Service but, of 
course, would not restore those ranger levels to where they need 
to be. 

We are encouraged that the President has sought legislation to 
address the deferred maintenance backlog in a more robust way. 
That builds on the Bush Administration’s proposal for legislation 
that would have mandatory funding to address the deferred main- 
tenance backlog and also a robust investment in the Centennial 
Challenge, which would be a wise investment in leveraging private 
dollars. We are excited about the Centennial. We hope Congress 
can build on that. 

In my closing comments as well, we are supporters of Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. I hope that that can be supported 
through legislation that would make that fund mandatory so that 
the vision of $900 million per year can be recognized. 

And finally, the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act, we 
have been encouraged that Members of Congress have recognized 
the importance of reauthorization of that bill. It needs to be done, 
at least temporarily, by the end of this calendar year so that the 
Park Service can continue retaining those fees that are so impor- 
tant. 

Thanks for having me. 

[The statement John Carder follows:] 
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statement of John Garder, 

Director, Budget and Appropriations, National Parks Conservation Association 
Before the Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

April 11, 2014 


Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to submit testimony on behalf of NPCA. Since 1919, NPCA has been the leading 
independent voice in support of enhancing, protecting and promoting America’s National Park 
System for people from all walks of life to learn from and enjoy - now and into the future. On 
behalf of our 800,000 members and supporters from every state in the Union, 1 appreciate the 
opportunity to provide our views regarding the Park Service budget for the upcoming fiscal year. 
NPCA requests for Fiscal Year 2015 appropriated funding for the National Park Service of 
$2,623,646,000, which is equal to the president’s appropriated request but rejecting his request to 
reduce National Heritage Area Funding by $9,087,000. This includes NPCA’s priorities this year 
of meeting — at a minimum — the president’s request for a $47 million increase in park 
operations, and $ 1 0 million in appropriated funds for the Centennial Challenge. 

Let me say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that we are very pleased to welcome you in your new 
capacity as Chairman of this important subcommittee. We trust our longstanding, excellent 
working relationship with the Subcommittee and its outstanding professional staff will continue 
under your leadership, and we look forward to working with you in the months and years ahead. 
We fully appreciate the tremendous challenge you face in setting reasonable, responsible 
spending priorities for the varied federal agencies and programs under your subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction when the goal of substantially reducing the level of federal spending has driven so 
much of the political discourse and agenda. We share the hope that the budget and appropriations 
cycle now underway for Fiscal Year 2015 might signal a return to a more orderly and reasonable 
process, particularly with the landmark centennial of the National Park System fast approaching. 

Providing adequate funding is more than simply another expenditure; it is an investment in our 
nation’s future with tangible returns that arc particularly significant now as we continue to 
recover from a long economic downturn. The government shutdown demonstrated the economic 
importance of national parks to gateway communities. According to the Interior Department, 
these communities lost $414 million in visitor spending alone during the 16-day shutdown. 
Inve.stments in the park service budget support robust economic activity: 

• Every dollar invested in the National Park Service yields ten dollars in economic activity; 

• National parks support nearly $27 billion in economic activity annually and nearly a 
quarter million private sector jobs; 

• Of the 25 most popular travel destinations in the United States, eight are units of the 
National Park System. 
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1 know I don’t have to tell you — as a longstanding member of the subcommittee — that the 
budget situation for the National Park Service for the past several years has been like a roller 
coaster ride, headed mostly down. Over recent months and years, the Park Service and the 
national treasures entrusted to their care have been damaged by compounded budget cuts. So has 
the experience and enjoyment of the people who visit them. The October 2013 16-day 
government shutdown came on top of an ongoing pattern of declining budgets followed by the 
damaging and indiscriminate across-the-board cuts mandated by the sequester. The budget to 
operate the national parks has been cut by nearly eight percent in today’s dollars compared to 
four years ago. That is on top of many years of ehronic underfunding for park operations that 
have resulted in operations shortfalls ranging from estimates of from $500 million to as mueh as 
$800 million annually. Over the past decade, the National Park Service construction budget has 
been cut by over $272 million, or 66% in today’s dollars. This has compounded the years of 
underfunding, resulting in today’s nearly $12 billion backlog. That underfunding is due to 
actions and inactions over many congresses, and by both political parties. 

The maintenance backlog is attributable to chronic funding deficiencies in several categories, 
including operations, transportation and construction. These deficiencies have forced park 
managers to make choices between what needs to be done and what absolutely must be done 
immediately to keep facilities up and running and visitors safe. The longer needed repairs and 
maintenance to facilities are put off, the more expensive and difficult they become. 

The result of this long-term budget roller coaster, particularly during the sequester but not 
limited to it, has been: 

• parks and park facilities opening later and closing earlier or more frequently; 

• Fewer park rangers and other staff protecting and maintaining parks; 

• visitor centers operating with fewer rangers or closing altogether for lack of staff; 

• compromised science and resource protection and decreased cyclical maintenance; 

• fewer backcountry patrols to ensure visitor safety and prevent poaching and looting 

• other impacts that compromise resources and public enjoyment and safety. 

To be sure, park managers have done the best they can to weather the many rounds of budget 
reductions. There has been some level of savings through employee attrition, but superintendents 
will tell you that while operating a park with insufficient staff can be managed in the short term, 
it simply can’t be sustained over the long run. At some point the consequences become evident, 
compromising the parks’ ability to protect resources from damages, keep visitors safe and 
provide adequate visitor services. Director Jarvis recently testified before this subcommittee that 
the proposed FY15 investment in park operations would return some seasonal rangers to our 
parks, but pointed out that under the proposal only half of those lost seasonal rangers would 
return. Clearly, more work is needed to bring our national parks and the men and women who 
steward them back to where they once were. 
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The real question for Fiscal Year 201 5 is whether progress will occur in getting the National 
Park System in the shape it should to begin its next century in a manner consistent with the pride 
Americans feel for our heritage and our national treasures. FY 2015 is an opportunity for 
Congress to help answer that question, since it is a critical year to begin preparing for 20 1 6. In 
light of that, the administration has proposed a multi-year centennial initiative that builds on the 
one proposed by the Bush administration. Recognizing the magnitude of the challenge posed by 
the backlog, the administration proposes that legislation be enacted to begin reducing the backlog 
on a mandatory basis. They also propose to renew the Centennial Challenge — a program familiar 
to this subcommittee from the Bush/Kempthome era — in an amount identical to that proposed by 
the Bush administration. This subcommittee can play a significant role in promoting such an 
initiative and in educating others about why it is necessary, and we stand ready to help in that 
effort. A Centennial Initiative that attacks the backlog would produce needed construction jobs 
while restoring America’s treasures. And the Centennial Challenge can help the national parks 
capitalize on the attention the centennial will bring to attract donations from private and other 
non-federal sources. The fact that Presidents Bush and Obama both have supported renewing 
our parks in connection with the centennial provides further evidence of the nonpartisan appeal 
of the parks, and we hope that Congress will seize upon its role in formulating a legacy that will 
last for the next century. 

As a down-payment on enactment of Centennial Challenge legislation, we ask that the 
subcommittee appropriate at least as much as the administration request — $10 million — if not 
more. This subcommittee has noted the importance of matching funds and has drafted report 
language to that effect. The Centennial Challenge program would leverage important dollars to 
support signature projects at parks throughout the country. It’s a wise investment. 

As for park operations, we have consistently noted to this subcommittee NPCA’s view that this 
account should be prioritized. The proposed operations increase would provide funding to 
enhance the visitor experience, better connect young people with their natural and cultural 
heritage, and put more rangers to work addressing overdue maintenance needs. We recognize as 
Director Jarvis did Uiat the proposed increase is insufficient to return ranger levels to where they 
should be, but it is a welcome step in the right direction. There is a direct connection between 
those popular rangers, the enjoyment of visitors, and correspondingly the economies of 
surrounding communities that depend on those visitors having a safe and inspiring experience. 

We also support the administration’s request of $192.2 million for the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund (LWCF), a critical tool for protecting our national parks. Since it was first 
enacted, with a dedicated stream of revenue in place from offshore oil and gas leasing in federal 
waters, the LWCF has realized its full $900 million envisioned level only once in 49 years. Park 
Service LWCF funding has declined from $126 million in FY 2010 to less than $100 million in 
FY 2014, a decline of more than 20%. We believe in the healthy, rewarding recreational 
opportunities that LWCF was intended to provide. The completion of existing national park 
units by purchasing inholdings from willing sellers will often make park administration and 
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resource management more efficient and cost effective, thereby freeing up money for to other 
needs. 

We also respect the constraints that both the PILT program and wildfire suppression needs have 
caused for this subcommittee’s allocation, and hope they can be dealt with so that there are more 
dollars available to appropriate to our national parks and other pressing needs. We’re pleased to 
be a supporter — among so many other diverse stakeholders — of the Wildfire Disaster Funding 
Act, and are appreciative that the fonuer chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. Simpson, is a lead 
supporter. We are urging Congress to move this important legislation forward. 

We respect the importance of enhancing this subcommittee’s 302(b) allocation so as chair of the 
Green Group appropriations team, 1 have spearheaded community efforts to emphasize this need. 

Finally, this subcommittee was extremely helpful last year when it proposed an extension of the 
Federal Lands Recreation Enliancement Act, which was extended through the end of FY 1 5. 
Unfortunately, with the likelihood of authorizing legislation passing both houses this year in 
question, we ask that you include another one-year extension in this year’s bill, to ensure that the 
National Park Service retains annual fee authority at the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems as if there is always a good deal of talk on capitol Hill about what the 
American people want and what the American people expect and deserve, and so on. Recent 
events have made the views of the American people about their national parks as clear as ever. 
Their love affair with the national parks spans time, region, economic status and political 
persuasion. During the government shutdown, we heard from the American people how much 
they love the parks and want them open and well-staffed. Polling we have previously shared with 
this committee conducted by Hart Research Associates and North Star Opinion Research 
indicated that 9 out of 10 likely voters agree that funding for our national parks should be held 
stable or increased. A bipartisan majority of Americans (73%) believe it is important that the 
parks are fully restored and ready for the national park centennial in 2016. 

As that milestone lOO"' anniversary approaches, the national parks will be more and more at the 
forefront of people’s minds, and more and more Americans will be drawn to visit a national park 
or park unit, as will many others from around the world. Will Americans be proud of what they 
find? Will pride in our heritage and shared experience be evident when they visit? If the parks 
they visit are not in a condition worthy of their legacy, who will they blame? 

Overall, the budget for the National Park Service constitutes less that l/is"' of one 1% of the 
entire federal budget, and our research shows that the average American household pays roughly 
as much in taxes for their national parks as it would cost them to buy a large coffee at Sttnbucks. 
Surely we can find a way to meet this important federal responsibility to restore our parks during 
the lead-up to the parks I OO"' anniversary. Now more than ever, taking care of the national parks 
should be a priority. We thank this subcommittee for its leadership and are eager to work with 
you to ensure our national parks are protected this year, and for generations to come. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Thank you for your testimony. Mr. 
Rice, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

ALLIANCE OF NATIONAL HERITAGE AREAS 
WITNESS 

DANIEL RICE, PRESIDENT AND CEO, OHIO & ERIE CANALWAY COALI- 
TION 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Sub- 
committee. My name is Dan Rice, and I am President and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Ohio & Erie Canalway Coalition and Co- 
Executive Director of the Ohio & Erie Canalway National Heritage 
Area based in Akron, Ohio. I am privileged to be here today to rep- 
resent the 49 Congressionally designated National Heritage Areas 
and to speak in support of the National Park Service’s Heritage 
Partnership Program. 

Before I address the fiscal year 2015 budget request pending be- 
fore the Subcommittee, I would like to thank you on behalf of all 
the National Heritage Areas for your steadfast support over the 
past several years as well as the Subcommittee staff, particularly 
Dave and Rick. You have just been outstanding friends and sup- 
porters. 

We fully appreciate that without the backing of each and every 
one of you, we simply could not go it alone and most, if not all of 
what has been accomplished over the past three decades, would 
have been impossible. 

As many of you know from firsthand experience. National Herit- 
age Areas have come to personify the model of public-private part- 
nerships that are vital to accomplishing the mission of the National 
Park Service. Each National Heritage Area works to develop dy- 
namic partnerships among local governments, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, corporations, foundations and others interested in conserva- 
tion, resource development and interpretation as a means to great- 
er community and economic development, and the fact is, these 
model collaborations work. 

Recent studies undertaken by the National Park Service verify 
that National Heritage areas are effective in conserving nationally 
significant resources and they are implementing their management 
plans with a high level of public engagement and that they are 
leveraging their federal funding with private, local and state re- 
sources by as much as five to one. 

Consider for a moment that National Heritage Areas create an 
overall annual economic impact on our communities of $12.9 bil- 
lion, that they directly support 94,000 jobs while another 54,000 
jobs are indirectly supported, and that National Heritage Areas are 
responsible for generating $1.2 billion in revenue paid into the 
Treasury in the form of payroll taxes, income taxes and business 
taxes. 

By almost any measure, the returns and benefits to our Nation 
and communities far exceeds the modest federal investment made 
by this Committee, and it is not just dollars and cents that define 
the value of a National Heritage Area. Indeed, as National Park 
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Service Director Jon Jarvis has stated, National Heritage Areas 
strengthen, complement and support units of the national park sys- 
tem and are a vital part of the National Park Service mission. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, despite the nearly universal sup- 
port for National Heritage Areas, the Administration has suggested 
that funding for this important program he significantly reduced. 
On hehalf of the Alliance of National Heritage Areas, we think that 
recommendation would he a shortsighted mistake and one that 
would severely undercut local community and economic and con- 
servation initiatives for virtually no savings at all whatsoever. 

Consequently, we urge the members of the Subcommittee to fol- 
low the past practice and retain full funding for the 49 National 
Heritage Areas. As Director Jarvis has stated. National Heritage 
Areas are places where small investments pay huge dividends, pro- 
viding significant benefits in communities across the country and 
in partnership with our national park. Working in partnership and 
collaboration with private, local and state partners, we are stimu- 
lating community and economic development, generating jobs and 
creating legacies for future generations. 

Mr. Chairman, I again thank you for this opportunity to testify 
this morning, and this concludes my prepared remarks, and I 
would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The statement of Daniel Rice follows:] 
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United States House of Representatives 

April 10,2014 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee, my name is Daniel M. Rice. 
I am the President and Chief Executive Officer of the Ohio & Erie Canalway Coalition, a 
regional private non-profit organization working on the development of the Ohio & Erie 
Canalway National Heritage Area from Cleveland to New Philadelphia, Ohio in northeast 
Ohio. I am here on behalf of the Ohio & Erie Canalway National Heritage Area and the 
Alliance of National Heritage Areas, representing the 49 National Heritage Areas across 
the country. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Committee today to offer 
testimony supporting fimding for the Heritage Partnership Program, within the National 
Park Service, Department of Interior Appropriations Bill for FY2015. Working in 
partnership with private, local, state and federal partners. National Heritage Areas are 
conserving nationally significant resources, stimulating community and economic 
development and creating and retaining thousands of jobs across the county. Working in 
partnership with the National Park Service, we are improving the lives of ordinary 
citizens, in rural and urban areas across this country in extraordinary ways, without the 
responsibility of ownership and long-term maintenance by the National Park Service. I 
thank Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Congressman Joyce and all of the 
Members of the Subcommittee for your tremendous support for National Heritage Areas 
and the opportunity to offer testimony today. 

Before I address the fiscal year 2015 appropriation request pending before the 
subcommittee, thank you, and the subcommittee staff, on behalf of all National Heritage 
Areas for your steadfast support. I especially thank you for the FY2014 appropriation of 
$18,289,000 for the Heritage Partnership Program as well as directive language 
extending the authorization of 12 sunsetting National Heritage Areas through Fiscal Year 
2015. I fully appreciate that without the support of each and every one of you, we simply 
could not go it alone and most, if not all, of what has been accomplished over the past 
three decades would have been impossible. In order to continue stimulating community 
and economic development and creating jobs, we need full funding for the Heritage 
Partnership Program, or at least to maintain funding at FY 2014 levels, and we need 
permanent authorizations for 49 National Heritage Areas. 
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Full Funding of the Heritage Partnership Program and permanent authorizations for 
National Heritage Areas provides the stability that enables us to continue to leverage 
significant amounts of private, local, and state investment in our nationally significant 
resources, stimulate community and economic development and build sustainable 
communities. National Heritage Areas are an innovative approach to resource 
conservation and they represent the future direction of the National Park Service in the 
2H* century. Working together, we are stimulating job growth and creating legacies for 
future generations. 

From the Lake Champlain in Vermont to the Atchafalaya bayou in Louisiana to Yuma 
Crossing in Arizona, National Heritage Areas build trails, restore historic buildings, 
conserve natural areas and celebrate cultural traditions to improve the quality of life and 
stimulate community and economic development. In his policy memorandum of March 
14, 2012, National Park Service Director Jon Jarvis endorsed the National Heritage Area 
program and noted that such programs help the National Park Service “to reach beyond 
its park boundaries” and “form a vital part of the National Park Service mission.” 
Director Jarvis noted that “I have witnessed the growth and maturity of the heritage area 
movement and of individual areas, and am convineed of their effectiveness and that they 
are places where small investments pay huge dividends.” 

As catalysts for community and economic revitalization, National Heritage Areas 
implement projects through public/private partnerships with a variety of stakeholders, 
and collaborate with private businesses, foundations, non-profit organizations, state and 
local governments to ensure that the regional goals of cultural, historical, recreational and 
resource conservation are met. In the process. National Heritage Areas strive to improve 
the quality of life in their regions by fostering the development of sustainable economies 
using heritage as a building block. National Heritage Areas contribute to the quality of 
life in communities where heritage and resource conservation become building blocks for 
community revitalization, job creation and tourism. In many instances, National Heritage 
Areas play a role as the initiator, seeding projects that might never be funded in more 
traditional methods or regional investment strategies by adding heritage into the 
development mix, National Heritage Areas provide an ability for a community to 
maintain a unique sense of place, enhancing development opportunities while teaching 
about America’s history and culture. For over 30 years. National Heritage Areas have 
implemented regional resource conservation strategies as the foundation for community 
and economic revitalization and the creation of employment opportunities. From the 
interpretation of water resources in Cache La Poudre in Fort Collins, Colorado, to the 
Wheeling Artisan Center in Wheeling, West Virginia to the revitalization of textile mills 
along the Augusta Canal in Augusta, Georgia, National Heritage Areas look to use their 
unique heritage as the foundation for community and economic development strategies. 

In 2012, the Northeast Regional Office of the National Park Service commissioned an 
economic impact study and hired an independent firm, Tripp Umbaeh, to measure the 
eommunity and economic impact of National Heritage Areas. As a leading expert in 
their field, Tripp Umbaeh has conducted more than 400 customized economic impact 
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studies for major corporations, healthcare organizations, universities, and non-profit 
organizations throughout the world. Tripp Umbach collected primary data from six 
National Heritage Areas, including information on operation and capital expenditures and 
tourism information. According to the Tripp Umbach study, the overall annual economic 
impact of National Heritage Areas in the United States is $12.9 billion, which is a direct 
result of federal lunding provided annually for the Heritage Partnership Program within 
the National Park Service. The economic impact is comprised of three main areas: 
tourism, operational expenditures and grant making activities, with the majority of the 
impact (99%) generated by tourism spending. This includes: 

• $4.6 billion in direct impact (tourist spending. National Heritage Area operational 
expenditures and grant making activities). 

• $8.3 billion in indirect and induced impacts (employee spending and businesses 
supporting the tourism industry). 

The study further concluded that National Heritage Areas also support more than 140,000 
jobs throughout the nation, including 94,000 jobs directly and 54,000 indirectly or 
induced jobs. The majority of employment supported by National Heritage Areas is 
within employment sectors traditionally associated with tourism, restaurants, retail sales, 
lodging and entertainment. The Tripp Umbach report concluded that the overall impact 
of National Heritage Areas and their related spending and operational activities generates 
$1.2 billion in Federal taxes. The type of taxes paid includes payroll taxes, income taxes 
and corporate taxes. 

For over twenty years, I have had the privilege of working on the Ohio & Erie Canalway 
National Heritage Area in northeast Ohio and witnessing firsthand the incredible 
community and economic development impact and influence of public-private 
partnerships. The Ohio & Erie Canalway National Heritage Area is a regional and 
national treasure that celebrates the unique natural, historical and recreational resources 
along the Ohio & Erie Canal from Cleveland to New Philadelphia in northeast Ohio. 
Working in partnership with our private, local, state and national partners, and with the 
full support of our six Congressional districts and two Senators, we are developing a 101- 
mile multi-use recreational trail, conserving hundreds of acres of natural areas, preserving 
historic structures and stimulating over $350,000,000 of community and economic 
development activity. For every $1 of federal seed funding, we are leveraging over $3 of 
private, local, and state investment. 

Some examples of our accomplishments of the Ohio & Erie Canalway National Heritage 
Area include: 

• Development of 86 miles of the multi-use recreational Towpath Trail from 
Cleveland to New Philadelphia, Ohio. To date, over $90,000,000 of private, 
local, state and federal resources have been invested in this regional community 
and economic development resource. Over 2,500,000 million hikers, bicyclists 
and horseback riders utilized the Ohio & Erie Canal Towpath frail in 2013. 
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• Implementation of four county trail and green space plans with over 400 miles of 
connecting trails and 1,000 acres of green space. Since 2002, Summit County 
Government has awarded 76 trail grants totaling $1,534,393, which has leveraged 
$22,076, 800 in private, local, state and federal investment and retained 638 trail 
construction, engineering and design jobs. 

• Collaboration with regional initiatives like the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative, 
including development of a $9,000,000 riverfront restoration along the Cuyahoga 
River in downtown Cleveland. 

• In 2013 over 160,000 volunteer hours on National Heritage Area related programs 
and projects, and over 250,000 participants in educational programs. 

National Heritage Areas have a remarkable track record of promoting stewardship, 
conserving nationally significant resources, and stimulating community and economic 
development. Through the creation of public-private partnerships with private, local, 
state and federal partners. National Heritage Areas raise funds to match the federal 
investment of the National Park Service grant invested in the heritage area. Working 
together, we are stimulating local economies, building sustainable communities and 
creating jobs. The partnership strategy of National Heritage Areas is to leverage private, 
local, state and federal investment to make grants in heritage development projects that fit 
within the scope of the management plan. The initial, and most critical investment, 
comes from the appropriation that Congress provides each year to the National Heritage 
Areas. Just as much of the past accomplishments of the National Heritage Areas have 
been due to the participation and involvement of the National Park Service, much of our 
future success depends on the continued partnership and funding of the National Park 
Service. As the Management Plan for the Ohio & Erie Canalway states, “Alliances and 
regional coalitions are critical to the long-term success of the National Heritage Corridor 
as well as to the accomplishment of short-term projects.” 

Mr. Chairman, now, more than ever, we need to maintain our partnership with the 
National Park Service and renew our shared commitment to the National Heritage Area 
program. National Heritage Areas successfully promote and export the National Park 
Service ethic of resource conservation without significant permanent investment. 
Through full funding of the Heritage Partnership Program, we have the opportunity to 
build permanent community partnerships and develop funding diversification strategies 
for the conservation of nationally significant resources. Most importantly. National 
Heritage Areas expand the reach of the National Park Service and allows the Service to 
affect the lives of ordinary citizens, in urban areas and townships, across this country in 
extraordinary ways, without the responsibility of ownership and long-term maintenance 
by the National Park Service. TTiank you for the opportunity to offer testimony regarding 
the Heritage Partnership Program under the National Park Service, Department of Interior 
Appropriations bill before your Committee, and I am happy to answer any questions that 
you or other members of the Committee might have. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony. 

Next, Mr. Eric Eikenberg, CEO of the Everglades Foundation. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

EVERGLADES FOUNDATION 
WITNESS 


ERIC EIKENBERG, CEO 

Mr. Eikenberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Members of the 
Committee, good morning, and thank you for this opportunity to 
testify today. My name is Eric Eikenberg, and I am the CEO of the 
Everglades Foundation based in Miami. We are a science-based 
and research organization working toward restoring and protecting 
America’s Everglades. 

I had the great honor of serving as Chief of Staff to your late col- 
league, U.S. Representative Clay Shaw, during his 26-year tenure 
in Congress. Congressman Shaw was a champion of the Ever- 
glades. He authored the comprehensive Everglades Restoration 
Plan, which is the blueprint for restoring and protecting this vital 
ecosystem. 

We are also pleased that the members of the Florida Congres- 
sional Delegation on both sides of the aisle remain steadfast in 
their commitment to America’s Everglades. 

We also recognize the vital work of this Committee. The Ever- 
glades Foundation deeply appreciates this Committee’s ongoing 
support of Everglades restoration. During the past 20 years, this 
Committee in a bipartisan way has done more than any other to 
advance the effort to restore and protect this national treasure. 

America’s Everglades is an enormous and unique watershed. 
This special place encompasses numerous federal interests includ- 
ing 14 National Wildlife Refuges, two national parks, a National 
Preserve and National Marine Sanctuary. Everglades National 
Park is a crown jewel of the National Park Service that draws 
more than 1 million visitors and generates more than $146 million 
in visitor spending annually. 

I am happy to report also, Mr. Chairman, that Everglades res- 
toration is working. All authorized projects are underway. Several 
significant projects are in the final stages and we are seeing suc- 
cess. The endangered Florida panther is returning to the Picayune 
Strand. Scientists report that the C-111 Western Project is already 
exceeding expectations, restoring freshwater prey fish and habitat 
for the American Crocodile and Roseate Spoonbill, all in just 1 
year. 

The 2013 completion of a 1-mile bridge along Tamiami Trail is 
already improving water flow into Everglades National Park, re- 
sulting in a more vibrant and healthier natural wonder. 

These examples remind us that nature will rebound when we 
take steps to undo the damage. With your sustained commitment, 
the largest ecosystem restoration project in the world is poised for 
success in protecting 67 endangered and threatened species. 
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As you consider fiscal year 2015 appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, we ask that you invest in restoring America’s 
Everglades at the level included in the President’s recommended 
budget of $62.4 million. This will be money well spent. An inde- 
pendent report by the Mathers Economics Group found that for 
every dollar spent on Everglades restoration, there is a $4 return. 
Restoration provides thousands of jobs from construction workers 
to engineers. As work is completed, jobs are increased in the fish- 
ing, hunting, boating, tourism, real estate and other industries. 

I am also pleased to report, Mr. Chairman, that with the leader- 
ship of Governor Rick Scott and the Florida legislature, our state- 
federal partnership has renewed strength. Recently, Governor Scott 
matched National Park Service Director Jon Jarvis’s $90 million 
spending plan with $90 million from the State of Florida to pay for 
the next 2.6 miles of Tamiami Trail bridging. Director Jarvis and 
Governor Scott should be applauded for working together and dem- 
onstrating a willingness to remove obstacles and to get the job 
done. 

While we have made significant progress, the greater Everglades 
ecosystem continues to suffer from projects not yet completed. Dur- 
ing last summer, billions of gallons of polluted water were dumped 
from Lake Okeechobee into the St. Lucie and Caloosahatchee estu- 
aries, causing environmental and economic devastation. Children 
were told to stay out of the water. The solution is within the com- 
prehensive Everglades Restoration Plan and the funding needed to 
complete it. Sustained funding to keep restoration projects on 
schedule is critical to avoiding collapse of the ecosystem, the econ- 
omy and the drinking water supply for 7.5 million Floridians and 
millions of tourists. 

The Everglades Foundation appreciates your continued support 
in restoring and protecting America’s Everglades, and Mr. Chair- 
man, just in my closing comments, on behalf of the Everglades 
Foundation Board of Directors, I want to thank the Ranking Mem- 
ber for his dedication and his tireless efforts on this project as well 
as Chairman Simpson and his leadership as the most recent Chair, 
and we look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, as we go 
forward. 

Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Eric Eikenberg follows:] 
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Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Committee, Good 
morning and thank you for the opportunity to testify today. My name is Eric Eikenberg 
and I am the CEO of the Everglades Foundation who has one mission, one priority, to 
Restore America’s Everglades. 


I had the great honor of serving as Chief of Staff of your late colleague Clay Shaw 
during his 26 year tenure in Congress who understood, as all of you do, that protecting 
America’s Everglades is an issue that is supported by Americans without regard to 
partisan politics. 


We greatly appreciate your committee’s support for America’s Everglades over the past 
years. I am happy to report that Everglades restoration is working! All authorized 
projects are underway. Several significant projects are in the final stages and we are 
already seeing the return of Florida Panther in the Picayune Strand and scientists report 
that the C-111 Western Project is already exceeding expectations and restoring 
freshwater prey fish and habitat for the American Crocodile and Roseate Spoonbill just 
one year into operations. The 2013 completion of a one-mile bridge along Tamiami 
Trail has already begun to increase water delivering water flow into and a breathtaking 
new view of Everglades National Park, 

These examples remind us that nature will rebound when we take steps to undo the 
damage caused by the Central & Southern Florida Project. With your sustained 
commitment largest ecosystem restoration project ever undertaken is poised for 
success in protecting 68 endangered species, a World Heritage Site in Danger, 
International Biosphere Reserve and the third largest National Park in the United States. 

As you consider fiscal year 2015 appropriations for the Department of the Interior (DOI), 
we ask that you invest in restoring America’s Everglades at the level included in the 
President’s budget request of $62.4 million. This funding will allow key projects under 
the Comprehensive Everglades Restoration Plan (CERP). Everglades’ restoration is a 
wise investment that has a 4:1 return and will continue to employ thousands of workers 
and return millions of dollars back to the local economy. 

The Everglades Ecosystem is an enormous and unique watershed. Approximately the 
size of Connecticut and New Jersey combined, this special place encompasses 
numerous federal interests including 14 National Wildlife Refuges, National Parks, a 
National Preserve and a National Marine Sanctuary. Everglades National Park is a 
crown jewel of the National Park Service that draws more than one million visitors and 
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generates more than $146 million in visitor spending annually. We applaud the 
leadership of Director Jon Jarvis’ commitment of $90 million to allow Tamiami Trail 
bridging to move forward expeditiously so it can be a centennial project for NPS. The 
Everglades Foundation supports the increase in the Federal Lands Transportation 
program to pay for nationally significant transportation infrastructure within federal or 
tribal lands. 

Agencies within DOI are taking a lead rote and working closely with the State of Florida 
to fulfill the goals of CERP. As a former Chief of Staff under Governor Charlie Crist’s 
administration I can assure you that the state-federal partnership remains strong. The 
strength of this partnership is reflected in Florida Governor Rick Scott’s matching $90 
million commitment to cover 50% of the cost of elevating the next 2.6 miles of bridging 
along Tamiami Trail. 

Our progress is strong, but crisis this past summer resulting in toxic algal blooms and 
decimated Caloosahatchee and St, Lucie estuaries highlight the urgent need to 
advance projects that will send water south, Tourists left angry, fishing guides and it 
was unsafe for children to swim along beaches impacted by the polluted Lake 
Okeechobee discharges. 

Sustained funding to keep restoration projects on schedule is critical to avoiding 
collapse of the ecosystem, economy, and water supply of 7.9 million South Floridians. 
We appreciate your continued support and commitment to Everglades restoration as we 
move forward with this monumental restoration effort, fulfilling our promise to future 
generations. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Clay Shaw was a good friend of all of 
us who knew him. 

Next, James Lighthizer with the Civil War Trust. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

CIVIL WAR TRUST 
WITNESS 

O. JAMES LIGHTHIZER, PRESIDENT 

Mr. Lighthizer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Jim Lighthizer, 
as you said. It is my privilege to be President of the Civil War 
Trust, which is a private sector Civil War battlefield preservation 
organization. We have 50,000 members in every state in the union, 
and we have been around for about 14 years. 

I am here to speak in support of the Civil War Battlefield Protec- 
tion program, which has been authorized and reauthorized all the 
way back to 2002, and with respect to this program, this Com- 
mittee has been very kind to us over the years, so I am here to say 
thank you as well. 

This program is somewhat unique in that the American heritage 
land that we seek to save has been defined by a committee of histo- 
rians that the Congress appointed so the land we are seeking to 
save and have been saving over the last 14-plus years is land that 
your agents said we ought to save, and we have been able to save 
under this program over 16,000 acres. 

The other thing that is special about this program, in my opin- 
ion, is that the people asking for the money — us — have skin in the 
game. It is a one-to-one match. So it leverages federal money one 
to one but it also requires the other half to come from someplace 
other than the United States government, either state govern- 
ments, local governments and predominantly the private sector, 
and in 14 years we have raised over $130 million, and a lot of it 
has gone to match the money in this program and it has helped 
us raise that money because of this match. So it has worked both 
ways. 

It is an effective program. In the end, you do not own the land — 
you being the Federal Government — you do not have the mainte- 
nance costs; we have the maintenance costs. We pay the taxes, et 
cetera. It is only from willing sellers. But the most important thing, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, is that this is our 
American heritage. This is the story of America, and this is what 
we are trying to save, and with this program, we have been able 
to be pretty doggone successful, in my opinion. 

And let me just conclude, I mean, obviously we would like full 
funding, which is $10 million. I also recognize having been on your 
side of the table once upon a time as a recovering politician and 
having people with unlimited needs and you having limited re- 
sources, I know you all will do the best you can. We are grateful. 
It has been a great partnership. 

I would also like to thank the former Chairman, Mr. Simpson, 
and the Ranking Member, Mr. Moran, two great guys that have 
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been real friends of preservation, and I want you guys to know I 
appreciate it. So thank you. 

[The statement of O. James Lighthizer follows:] 
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Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to speak to 
you today. My name is James Lighthizer, and I am the president of the Civil War Trust. I 
come before you today to respectfully request that the House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies fund the Civil War Battlefield Preservation 
Program, administered by the National Park Service, at its authorized amount of $10 million. 

The Civil War Trust is a national nonprofit organization dedicated to preserving America’s 
remaining Civil War battlefields. Thanks to the generosity of our 200,000 members and 
supporters, the Civil War Trust has protected more than 38,500 acres of hallowed ground in 20 
states. 

The Civil War Battlefield lYeservation Program is an authorized competitive matching grants 
program that requires a 1 to 1 federal/non-federal match, although on most occasions the 
federal dollars are leveraged much more than I to 1. The program promotes cooperative 
partnerships between state and local goverrunents and the private sector to protect high priority 
Civil War battlegrounds outside National Park Service boundaries. 

Battlefield Lands are Our Shared American Heritage 

Civil War battlefield lands are an irreplaceable part of our shared national heritage. 

When preserved, battlefields serve as outdoor classrooms to educate current and future 
generations about this defining moment in America’s history. They are living monuments, not 
just to the men in blue and gray who fought there, but to all who have proudly worn our 
nation’s uniform. Preserved battlefields are also economic drivers for communities, bringing 
in tourism dollars that are extremely important to state and local economies. When these 
hallowed grounds are lost, they are lost forever. 

This hearing Is especially timely because of the ongoing sesquicentennial commemoration of 
the Civil War, in which millions are learning about our nation’s unique history by visiting 
Civil War baltlefieids and historic sites throughout the country. 

Origins of the Program 

In 1990, Congress created the Civil War Sites Advisory Commission (CWSAC), a blue-ribbon 
panel composed of lawmakers, historians and preservationists, to examination the status of 
America’s Civil War battlefields. Tliree years later, the Commission released a report 
identifying the most important Civil War battlegrounds, prioritizing them according lo 
preservation status and historic significance. In addition, the Commission also recommended 
that Congress establish a federal matching grant program to encourage the private sector to 
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invest in battlefield preservation. The Commission’s proposal for a federal matching grant 
program was the genesis of the Civil War Battlefield Preservation Program. 

Since the program was first funded in FY1999, grants have been used to protect 21,000 acres 
of hallowed ground in 16 states. Among the many battlefields that have benefited from this 
program are: Antietam, Maryland; Bentonville, North Carolina; Champion Hill, Mississippi; 
Chancellorsville, Virginia; Chattanooga, Tennessee; Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia; Mill Springs, Kentucky; Prairie Grove, Arkansas; and Wilson’s Creek, 
Missouri. It is important to note that grants are awarded for acquisition of lands from willing 
sellers only; there is — and never has been — any eminent domain authority. 

Urgent Need for Funding 

The Civil War Trust wishes to thank the Subcommittee for its previous support for this 
valuable program. We recognize that these are difficult economic times and appreciate the 
constraints on this Subcommittee. 

We also want to emphasize that the clock is ticking on the remaining battlefields of the Civil 
War. The Civil War Trust estimates that, in the next decade, most unprotect battlefield land 
will be either developed or preserved. Full funding for the Civil War Battlefield Preservation 
Program at its authorized level of $ 10 million a year will enable nonprofit groups like the Trust 
to protect as many key battlefield lands as possible in the limited time remaining. The ongoing 
150* anniversary commemoration of the Civil War is the most opportune time to provide 
robust funding for the Civil War Battlefield Preservation Program. 

Conclusion 

The Civil War was a defining moment in our country’s history. For four long years, North and 
South clashed in hundreds of battles that reunited our nation and sounded the death knell for 
slavery. More than 625,000 soldiers and 50,000 civilians perished as a result of the war. 
Preserved battlefields help insure that the sacrifices of that turbulent period of our nation’s 
history are never forgotten 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope you and your subcommittee will consider our request to 
provide funding of the Civil War Battlefield Preservation Program at its authorized level of 
$ 1 0 million. We look forward to working closely with you as we continue our important work 
to preserve our sacred Civil War battlefields. Thank you for the opportunity to address the 
committee. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. I am going to turn this 
over to Mr. Simpson for a few minutes while I rush down to the 
Floor to vote, and I will he back right away. 

Mr. Simpson [presiding]. Mr. Click, you are up. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

U.S. PARK POLICE FRATERNAL ORDER OF POLICE 

WITNESS 


IAN CLICK, CHAIRMAN 

Mr. Click. Cood morning. Thank you. Chairman Calvert, Rank- 
ing Member Moran, both of whom have just left, and Subcommittee 
members. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. My name 
is Ian Click. I am a police officer with the United States Park Po- 
lice. I am also the Chairman of the United States Park Police Fra- 
ternal Order of Police representing the rank-and-file members of 
the U.S. Park Police. 

I am here to advocate on behalf of that rank-and-file membership 
and on behalf of a very important albeit small federal law enforce- 
ment agency. United States Park Police. I need to speak to you 
today about the critical need to replace one of the U.S. Park Police 
Aviation Unit’s aging helicopters maintained by the National Park 
Service and to advise the members of this Subcommittee what we 
have identified as an important financial issue within this great 
agency. 

As the oldest one of the oldest uniformed federal law enforcement 
agencies in the United States, the Park Police is one of the few full- 
service federal law enforcement agencies with both federal and 
state authority. We serve not only the Washington metropolitan 
area, but also have field offices in New York City protecting the 
Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island and San Francisco. While we do 
not have the Golden Gate Bridge, we have the land on both sides 
of it, so that is probably an important factor. We are also deployed 
quite frequently to recovery efforts, most recently in New Jersey 
after Tropical Storm Sandy as well as in Louisiana after Hurricane 
Katrina. 

One of the areas requiring timely action is in the Aviation Unit 
of the U.S. Park Police. This unit provides aerial support to U.S. 
Park Police operations and is located just over a mile away from 
the U.S. Capitol in Anacostia. The U.S. Park Police have three heli- 
copters: Eagle 1, 2 and 3, Eagle 1, purchased in 1999; Eagle 2, pur- 
chased in 1989; and Eagle 3, purchased in 1983. All three U.S. 
Park Police helicopters have surpassed the DOT replacement bench- 
mark of 5,000 hours by wide margins and their flight readiness 
and operating safety may soon be compromised, if not already. 
Eagle 1 has 6,400-plus flight hours; Eagle 2 has 9,000 flight hours 
and Eagle 3 has nearly 10,000 flight hours. On average, the unit 
logs more than 700 hours of flight time per year. 

The Aviation Unit is the only fully functional, multi-jurisdic- 
tional, multi-mission law enforcement aviation unit in the District 
of Columbia. Nobody else replicates what we do in D.C. It supports 
the Metropolitan Police Department, the Maryland State Police, 
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public safety agencies in northern Virginia, the U.S. Secret Service, 
the U.S. Marshals Service, U.S. Capitol Police, the Department of 
State and other local, state and federal agencies as well as being 
an integral part of the Maryland State med-evac system. 

The Aviation Unit performs multiple missions including criminal 
searches, surveillance, med-evacs, search and rescue, escorts for 
the President and the Vice President and other dignitaries, and 
any terrorism missions. Again, we are the only med-evac, SWAT 
and rescue-capable aircraft in the District of Columbia. 

The Aviation Unit also provides air support for demonstrations 
and public gatherings such as the annual Fourth of July celebra- 
tions on the National Mall and Presidential inauguration, to name 
just two of the most notable. 

In addition, the unit provides air support for law enforcement ac- 
tivities specific to the Nation’s capital such as clearing Occupy D.C. 
from McPherson Square and most recently the horrific shooting at 
the Navy Yard. The Aviation Unit has a wide range of missions 
due to its unique flight authority within the most restricted air 
space in the world coupled with a seven-day-a-week, 24-hour-a-day, 
365-days-a-year mission. 

To meet these standards along with the 24/7/365 mission readi- 
ness, the Aviation Unit depends on having at least two fully mis- 
sion-capable helicopters at all times. Both Eagle 1 and 2 are twin- 
engine helicopters. Bell 412, whereas Eagle 3 is a single-engine air- 
craft used primarily for in-house pilot training and to accrue flight 
hours in a more affordable manner. 

I want to highlight the importance of having two fully mission- 
capable aircraft available. These helicopters often undertake very 
precarious missions such as low-altitude rescues over water or dif- 
ficult terrain. A single-engine helicopter is unsafe in these condi- 
tions and cannot provide the torque and lift necessary to hover in 
orbit for long periods of time. To underscore this, the tragedy at the 
Navy Yard last fall is an example of the hazardous missions per- 
formed by the U.S. Park Police. 

Some of the more prominent missions you may be familiar 
with — ^Air Florida, 1998 shooting here in the Capitol, 9/11 where 
Eagles 1 and 2 hoth controlled the airspace and med-evacked the 
wounded from the Pentagon. The shooting at the Navy Yard this 
past fall further demonstrates the complexity of the missions per- 
formed by the Aviation Unit, and we would ask respectfully that 
Congress include $14 million in the National Park Service fiscal 
year 2015 budget to replace Eagle 2 with a new twin-engine Bell 
412 or comparable mission-appropriate helicopter. Further, we 
would strongly oppose the National Park Service replacing Eagle 2 
with a less costly single-engine helicopter inappropriate to the 
unit’s mission. That would render the unit’s ability to perform all 
of its mission nearly impossible. 

Thank you for your time today. 

[The statement of Ian Click follows:] 
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Thank you, Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Subcommittee Members for the 
opportunity to testify today. I am Ian Click, a police officer for the United States Park Police and 
currently serving as Chairman of the United States Park Police Fraternal Order of Police (FOP). I 
am here to primarily advocate the critical need to replace one of the U.S. Park Police A\iation UniCs 
aging helicopters maintained by the National Park Service. 

The United States Park Police is one of the oldest uniformed federal law enforcement agencies in 
the United States, founded in 1791 by President George Washington as the Park Watch for the 
purpose of protecting federal ptopert)’ in the District of Columbia. It operated as an independent 
agency until 1849 and is now a part of the National Park Ser\hce. The Park Police is one of the few, 
full service federal law enforcement agencies with both federal and state authority. We serve not 
only the Washington metropolitan area, but have field offices in New York City and San Francisco. 
We are also deployed from time to time elsewhere for recover}^ efforts, such as in New Jersey after 
tropical storm Sandy as well as in Louisiana after Hurricane Katrina. 

A vital and critical unit in the U.S. Park Police is our Aviation Unit. This Unit provides aerial 
support to U.S. Park Police operations and is located just over a mile away from tlie U.S. Capitol in 
Anacostia. The Hanger, known as the ‘Tiagles Nest,” houses the U.S. Park Police’s three helicopters 
— Eagle 1, a twin-engine Bell 412 purchased in 1999; Eagle 2, a twin-engine Bell 412, purchased in 
1 989; and. Eagle 3, a single-engine Bell 206L, purchased in 1983. 

The operational life of a helicopter is measured in how many hours it has been operated. All three 
U.S. Park PoKce helicopters have surpassed the DOI replacement benchmark of 5,000 hours by 
wide margins and their flight readiness and operating safety may soon be compromised. Eagle 1 has 
approximately 6,400 flight hours; Eagle 2 has close to 9,000 flight hours and Eagle 3 has neatly 
10, OCX) flight hours. Over the past four years, the Aviation Unit has averaged over 1000 missions 
per year with over 700 hours of flight time per yeat. 
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The Aviation Unit is the only fully functional, multi-jurisdictional, multi-mission law enforcement 
aviation unit in the District of Columbia. It supports the District’s Metropolitan Police Department, 
Maryland State Police Aviation Section, local law enforcement and emergency response agencies in 
Northern Virginia, U,S. Secret Service, the U.S. Marshals Service, U.S. Capitol Police, the 
Department of State and other local, state and federal agencies as well as being an integral part of 
the Mar)iand Medevac System. The Aviation Unit performs multiple missions, including criminal 
searches, surveillance, medevacs, search and rescue, escorts for the President and Vice President of 
the United States and other dignitaries, as well as anti-terrorism missions. It is the only medevac, 
SWAT, and rescue-capable aircraft in the District of Columbia. 

The xVviation Unit also provides air support for demonstrations and public gatherings, such as the 
annual 4th of July celebrations on the National Mall, and Presidential inauguration; direct video link 
to joint operations with otlier federal law enforcement agencies; medevac of visitors in regional 
parks, including Shenandoah and Great Falls; conservation observation; video link for NPS 
restoration activities, as occurred with the Washington Monument after the earthquake in 2011. In 
addition, the unit provides air support for law enforcement activities specific to the Nation’s Capital 
such as clearing Occupy DC from McPherson Square and the horrific shooting at the Navy Yard, 
last fall. 

The /Vviation Unit has a wide range of missions due to its unique flight authority within the most 
restricted airspace iir the country coupled with its 7 day a week, 24 hour a day operating schedule. 
They have an immediate launch capability cornering a 50-mile radius of the VC-liite House and a 
depart-time goal of five minutes. To meet these response standards, along with its 24/7/365 
mission readiness, the Aviation Unit depends on having two mi.ssion capable helicopters. Both 
Eagle 1 and Eagle 2 are twin-engine helicopters (Bell 4l2s) whereas PAgle 3 is a single-engine 
aircraft, used primarily for pilot training and flight time. 

1 want to highlight the importance of having two fully mission capable twin-engine helicopters 
available. These helicopters often undertake vet)’ precarious missions, such as low altitude rescues 
over water or difficult terrain. A single-engine helicopter is unsafe in these conditions and cannot 
provide the torque and lift necessary to hover and orbit for long penods of time. The Park Police 
helicopters also operate in hazardous conditions where they may encounter armed individuals. A 
single-engine helicopter is far more vulnerable to a small arms attack. The tragedy at the Navy Yard 
last fall is an example of the hazardous missions performed by the US Park Police .Vviation Unit 
where they flew into a live fire zone to load wounded civilians for transport to a hospital as weU as 
to insert SWAT officers into the hot zone. A Bel! 412 can transport up to four patients, in differing 
arrangement of advanced life support and basic life support. Finally, only helicopters with twin- 
engines may transport cabinet members and operate over restricted, critical areas of Washington 
D.C., such as the White House, Capitol, and the National Mall. 

In addition to the hundreds of lives saved in its 40 year historv’, some of the more prominent 
missions of the Aviation Unit include rescuing passengers from Mr Florida flight that crashed in the 
Potomac River in January of 1982 durii^ a snow stonn. The Park Police rescued four of the five 
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survivors. Onjuly 24, 1998, the Aviation Unit medevac’d two U.S. Capitol Police Officers after a 
gunman entered the Capitol and opened fire. On September 1 1 , 2001 , both Eagle 1 and Ea^e 2 
responded to the attack at the Pentagon to transport wounded civilians to local hospitals as well as 
provide onsite triage. .Eagle 1 took on the responsibility for air traffic control of Ronald Reagan 
Airport while airborne and kept watch for an additional hijacked plane as the control tower was 
being evacuated. The U.S. Park Police Aviation Unit transported dozens of critically injured 
cmlians to trauma centers, which ambulances would have not been able to reach in a timely manner 
due to blocked roads throughout the local area. 

The shooting at the Navy Yard this past Fall further demonstrates the complexity of the missions 
the Aviation Unit performs to protect our Nation’s Capital. The Nav}’^ Yard is less than a mile away 
from the Capitol complex and the initial uncertainty of the gunshots at the Navy Yard prompted 
officers of the U.S. Park Police to be some of the first on the scene with the Aviation Unit arriving 
shortly thereafter to offer MEDEVAC and air support and to insert SWAT officers into the hot 
landing zone. Lives were saved that day due to the brave actions of the Park Police officers and the 
agency’s medev^ac and air support provided by the Aviation Unit. 

I want to take a moment to thank you. Congressman Moran, for your past support of the Aviation 
Unit and your efforts to encourage the Department of Interior to replace Eagle 2. Alor^ with Rep. 
Eleanor Hoknes Norton and members of the Maryland and \^irginia delegations, we appreciate your 
outreach to the Department of Interior regarding this request. In December 2012, Rachel Jacobson, 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for Fish, Wildlife and Parks, responded to your inquiries that 
the National Park Service was “determining an optimal replacement strategy for the helicopter 
fleet,” but we have yet to see the National Park Service move forward to replace the helicopter or 
even propose a plan. 

Wliile my members and I understand the current budget limitations, ensuring the continuation of 
the critical work of the U.S. Park Police .\viation Unit is of the utmost importance, and I do not 
want to see public safety or the unit’s service compromised. I respectfully request that Congress 
include $14 million in the National Park Service 1^" 2015 budget to replace Eagle 2 with a new twin- 
engine Bell 412 or comparable, mis.sion appropriate helicopter. We strongly oppose any effortvS to 
replace Eagle 2 with a less costly, single-engine helicopter that would not be appropriate for the 
Aviation Unit’s designated missions. 

While the distinguished members of this Committee consider the important role of the U.S. Park 
Police Aviation Unit, I would be remiss if 1 did not also take the time to bring to your attention two 
other pre.ssing financial issues impacting this agency'. 

Since December 2013, the U.S. Park Police has been without a Chief of Police. This lack of 
permanent and stable leadership impacts the financial operations of this agency. The FOP 
respectfully asks this Committee to encourage the Secretar)'^ of Interior to begin a thorough search 
for a quakfied Chief of Pokce. ITie ideal candidate would be someone who represents the ideals of 
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this agency and the diversity of the people we protect, with an eye towards new thinkings 
contemporary policing, and fiscal responsibility. 

Last, but not least, the U.S. Park Police is grossly understaffed. ITiis critical shortfall of officers 
needs to be addressed in order for the Park Police to continue its vital missions in the Nation’s 
Capital, New York, and vSan Francisco. In 1998, prior to 9/11, a study by Booz Allen Hamilton 
recommended a force of 8(X) U.S. Park Police personnel. The current headcount remains at 
approximately 610 sworn personnel, well below the recommended level of 800. This number 
reflects the National Park Service’s continued disregard for financially supporting the primary agency 
responsible for public safety at our nation’s most hallowed icons, the lands around them and the 
main points of ingress and egress in the national capital region. Any further reduction in the 
number of officers, either through retirement or job transfers to other agencies, will render the Park 
Police incapable of performing the law enforcement mission that this body and the American people 
expect. 

I come to you today, not only as the Chairman of the organization representing the rank and file 
men and women of the U.S. Park Police, but also as one of the dedicated officers who work 
tirelessly to ensure you, your families, your constituents, and the American people are safe to visit 
our national treasurers. 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the members of the U.S. Park Police 
FOP and I will gladly answer any questions you have. 
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Mr. Simpson. Why would you replace Eagle II instead of Eagle 
III? 

Mr. Glick. Sir, Eagle III is a much smaller aircraft out of the 
three, and because it is smaller, it consumes fuel at a much lesser 
rate. So by having this older aircraft that is on hand, we can use 
it for accrual flight time for pilots who may not have met the flight 
time required for that particular month. It is also used for doing 
training that might encompass other officers, and honestly, taking 
the 412s up is more expensive. It is just much more costly. 

Mr. Simpson. Did the President request this in his budget? Do 
you know? 

Mr. Glick. No, he did not, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. The National Park Conservation Associa- 
tion — sorry I missed you and your testimony. I am here now. Un- 
fortunately they make us do that voting thing occasionally and it 
just screws everything up. But an important date is coming up 
with the centennial of the Park Service and so forth. It is inter- 
esting that the debate between the Everglades — it is not debate but 
if you listen to both testimonies, it kind of shows the challenges 
that we face. 

Park Service dedicates $90 million to Tamiami Trail. The num- 
ber one backlog maintenance problem with the parks is roads and 
bridges for the national parks. I am not sure how much the Park 
Service gets out of the gas tax. Do you know? I do not know what 
the total is they get but that is up for reauthorization and that 
needs to get done. And if there is a way that we could bump the 
percentage up that they get to address both the backlog and the 
challenges, I mean I suspect the $90 million — well, this is new. 
That probably would not be part of a backlog issue. 

But that is the challenge we face in trying to do it and I support 
what you are doing in the Everglades and look forward to working 
with you on that. But we also have this issue so there are a lot 
of challenges trying to address limited resources and we have to 
figure out how we do that in this coming year and we have to make 
sure that we get that in the transportation bill that is being de- 
bated. So appreciate it. 

Heritage areas, we always have challenges to heritage areas. The 
expiration date runs and we extend those sometimes through ap- 
propriations. We have done several of those in the last few years 
and we always get challenged by our Resources Committee. It 
sometimes does not want us to do that but yet will not take up the 
reauthorizations. Where are we with the reauthorization of these? 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Simpson, basically they are still pending. We have 
legislation that has been introduced in the Senate to reauthorize 
12 of the National Heritage areas that are basically up for 
sunsetting, but there has been no action in either the House or the 
Senate. 

And really, your comment earlier about the theater in Idaho is 
really a great example of where a limited role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can leverage tremendous amounts of local and private and 
state investment and it really makes a tremendous impact on the 
community. So I really appreciated your story. Although I do not 
have something as colorful as loving a chicken going to theater, but 
we have countless examples of projects like that throughout the 
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country where a limited investment by the Federal Government 
has just made a tremendous impact on local communities. And 
really, it is generating jobs. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I mean that is the bottom line. It is all about commu- 
nity and economic development. Our project in Northeast Ohio, the 
highway in Erie Canal, it was built to transport goods, and by revi- 
talizing that, as Congressman Joyce did with his tremendous sup- 
port, we have been able to document about $300 million of commu- 
nity and economic development impact because of the project. And 
that is private money and that is, you know, putting taxes into our 
local treasuries as well as generating jobs. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Well, Dave just told me we extended 12 areas by 2 years in the 
fiscal year 2014 omnibus, but there are others that come up all the 
time and we need to have a more ordered process of making sure 
we get the reauthorizations done so that actually we do not have 
to do those things in the appropriation bills, which, you know, any- 
time we step out of our lanes, it causes controversy and the interior 
bill has enough controversy without that. 

But, Jim, you may be the only person I know that actually 
served with Ulysses S. Grant. I am just kidding. 

Mr. Lighthizer. That was a cheap shot. 

Mr. Simpson. That was a very cheap shot. 

Thanks for all you do in preserving these historic areas of the 
Civil War and we enjoy working with you on that. 

Mr. Lighthizer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simpson. Questions? 

Mr. Joyce. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. And Dan did a nice 
job of just answering the question I was going to ask him. I apolo- 
gize for being late, I was on the floor voting. Chairman Simpson 
beat me here. 

Mr. Simpson. I am nimble on my feet. 

Mr. Joyce. You are very quick. I will give you that. I appreciate 
all of you being here, especially Mr. Dan Rice and the hard work 
you are doing for the Ohio & Erie Canalway & National Heritage 
Areas. 

Mr. Simpson. Next panel, Mr. Dick Pedersen, Environmental 
Council of the States; William Becker, Executive Director of the 
National Association of Clean Air Agencies; Marlene MacEwan, 
Cancer Survivors against Radon; and John Calkins, Association of 
State Drinking Water Administrators. 

Mr. Pedersen, you are up first. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL OF THE STATES 
WITNESS 


DICK PEDERSEN, PRESIDENT 

Mr. Pedersen. Thank you, Mr. Simpson, Chair Calvert, and 
Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Subcommittee. Good 
morning, sir, and thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
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you today to discussed the proposed fiscal year 2015 budget for the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

I am Dick Pedersen, Director of Oregon’s Department of Environ- 
mental Quality, testifying as president of and on behalf of the 
members of the Environmental Council of the States, including 
your state, sir. 

States are on the front line of implementing programs authorized 
by Congress and delegated by EPA. States take this responsibility 
seriously and do this by using a combination of federal and state 
funding. Federal funding is provided to states through grants from 
the Environmental Protection Agency. This grant funding is criti- 
cally important. The proposed net change to the fiscal year 2015 
funding for states is an increase of $20.1 million nationally. While 
modest and acknowledging that the needs exceed this proposed al- 
location, states encourage Congress to provide this critical funding. 

I want to call your attention to five specific areas in the budget. 
First, there is a need for increased state flexibility in the dollars 
provided. A number of the proposed funding increases are accom- 
panied by budget justification language that appears to limit states’ 
ability to use these funds to respond to state priorities and needs. 
Two examples are directions to strengthen nutrient management 
efforts and directions to develop approvable state plans for reduc- 
ing carbon dioxide and supporting state and local greenhouse gas 
permitting. 

While states may agree and appreciate funding for specific EPA 
priority efforts, states must have increased flexibility to budget for 
and implement work activities. Directed funding undermines state 
flexibility and needed support for ongoing every day environmental 
program implementation. 

The second specific area is the states’ opposition to the proposed 
shifting of funding for work related to air quality from Section 103 
authority where no state match is required to Section 105 authority 
where a 40 percent state match is required. This shift effectively 
reduces the amount of federal funds available to states to deliver 
clean air to all Americans. 

The third area is the need for key investments in electronic per- 
mitting and reporting. Many states and EPA have taken proactive 
steps to invest in electronic permitting and reporting. These sys- 
tems allow information to be received, reviewed, and acted upon 
more quickly, serve to facilitate job creation, and create a more effi- 
cient and transparent government system while helping industry 
comply. The modern age of electronic infrastructure is certainly 
upon us and the regulated community and the public we serve des- 
perately want us to come of age. Therefore, states urge you to fund 
the request for $25.7 million for the Environmental Information 
Categorical Grants to invest in state e-enterprise activities. 

Fourth, we have concerns over the rescission of state grant 
funds. The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget request includes a 
$5 million rescission of unobligated federal funds intended for 
states. States oppose such rescissions. Rather, states seek max- 
imum flexibility to work with EPA to reallocate these valuable 
funds to support important state environmental work. 

Finally, I want to underscore the importance of state-revolving 
funds. The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget request is proposed 
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at $580 million less than fiscal year 2014 enacted levels for the 
Clean Water and Drinking Water State Revolving Fund. These 
monies are a significant and critical funding source to assist com- 
munities of all sizes in meeting compliance mandates and creating 
jobs. It is also important to note that Drinking Water State Revolv- 
ing Fund cuts translate to a loss of state personnel that provide 
drinking water protection to citizens by helping communities, par- 
ticularly those rural communities that rely on this help. 

Mr. Simpson, Chair Calvert, and Members of the Subcommittee, 
I thank you for considering my testimony today in support of crit- 
ical funding for states. I am happy to answer any questions that 
you might have. Thank you. 

[The statement of Dick Pedersen follows:] 
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Testimony of Dick Pedersen, Director, Oregon Department of Environmental 
Quality and President, Environmental Council of the States (ECOS) 
before the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies, April 10, 2014 

I am Dick Pedersen, Director, Oregon Department of Environmental Quality, testifying as 
President of and on behalf of the members of the Environmental Council of the States (ECOS) 
on the FY 2015 budget for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 1 am pleased to be 
here to present comments on the proposed appropriations for the State and Tribal Assistance 
Grants (STAG), which in the President's Budget request is $3.01 billion. STAG are the essential 
funds that flow through EPA to the states and tribes to cairy out our nation’s major 
environmental law programs, including in part 1 9 Categorical Grants, the Clean Water State 
Revolving Fund (CWSRF), the Drinking Water State Revolving Fund (DWSRF), Diesel 
Emissions Reduction (DERA) Grant Program, Brownfields Projects, and other essential 
environmental protection programs and initiatives. The FY 2015 President's Budget request for 
EPA is $7.89 billion, $310 million less than FY 2014 enacted levels. 

States are Front-Line Implementers of the Nation’s Environmental Laws 

States are co-regulators with EPA in the implementation of the nation's environmental laws and 
corresponding regulations and programs. The U.S. Congress included provisions in the major 
federal environmental statutes — the Clean Water Act (CWA), the Safe Drinking Water Act 
(SDWA), the Clean Air Act (CAA), the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA) and 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA) ~ for states to assume authority 
over the federal programs under the oversight of the EPA and to provide assistance to states to 
operate these federal programs. A state match is usually required under these statutes, and states 
" through general operating funds, fees, and other means - provide on average well over half 
and in many states, three-quarters of the funds to operate these federally delegated programs. 

The integral relationship between states and EPA will be evident in EPA’s soon to be released 
FY 201 4-201 8 Strategic Plan. Federal funding for states is critical because much of the work 
reflected in the Strategic Plan as well as the FY 2015 President’s Budget request is performed by 
states through these delegated programs. States use a combination of federal and state funding to 
issue permits, conduct inspections and enforcement, gather and manage data, set standards, clean 
up sites, monitor ambient conditions, and other important activities. 

In short, states are the front-line implementers of the nation’s environmental laws. Critical to this 
work is the federal funding provided by Congress through STAG funds including Categorical 
Grants that support states as we implement federally delegated programs. However, federal 
funding for Categorical Grants have declined from $1,137 billion enacted in 2005 to $1,054 
billion enacted in 2014 - a decline of $83 million over ten years.' 

Many states, including my own, have seen budget cuts on the state level and have sought to 
manage these reductions in part by implementing lean business process improvements, looking 
closely at staffing levels including furloughs and reductions-in-force, and rethinking how we 
accomplish our work such as through targeting inspections to priority areas. Working with all 
flexibilities available to states has been critical. Even with these approaches, the needs to operate 

' FY 2015 EPA Budget in Brief, pg. 73. 
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federally delegated programs exceed the Congressional iy appropriated amounts - and have for 
many years. What 1 am here to convey to you is that state commissioners need maximum 
flexibility to direct the federal resources we receive to the environmental needs in our states. 
Federal strings and directives must be minimized so that we can deliver the clean and healthy 
environment that all Americans desire and expect. 

Support for Full Funding of Proposed STAG Efforts 

The FY 2015 proposed funding levels for Categorical Grants is $1,130 billion, an increase of $76 
million over FY 20 1 4 enacted levels. Please note that of this, $31 million is targeted for an 
increase to tribes through Tribal General Assistance Programs. 

The FY 2015 budget request proposes increases above FY 2014 enacted levels in five 
Categorical Grant areas; Pollution Control (Section 106); +$18.4 million; Environmental 
Information; +$16 million; State and Local Air Quality Management: +$15 million; Public 
Water System Supervision (PWSS)” +$7.7 million; and Non-point Source (Section 319): +$5.7 
million, In total, the FY 2015 proposed Categorical Grant funding increase to states is S62.8 
million. These increases are offset by proposed decreases from FY 2014 enacted levels in five 
Projects and Categorical Grants areas: Brownfields Projects: -$5 million and Hazardous Waste 
Financial Assistance; -$0.1 million; and elimination of federal funding for Beaches Protection (- 
$9.5 million). Radon (-$8.1 million), and DERA (-$20 million). In total, FY 2015 proposed 
STAG Projects and Categorical Grants funding decreases to states is $42. 7 million. 

The proposed net change to FY 2015 STAG Projects and Categorical Grants funding for states is 
an increase of $20. 1 million. While modest, and acknowledging that the needs exceed this 
proposed allocation, states encourage Congress to provide this critical funding. Without this 
federal funding, we cannot continue the important day-to-day work to protect the nation’s 
environment and human health. 

Need for Increased State Flexibility 

Within individual states, the needs and priorities may vary from national priorities set at the 
federal level. For instance, water needs in the west may vary greatly from water concerns in the 
east and even within an individual state such as in my state of Oregon. 

A number of the proposed FY 2015 funding increases are accompanied by budget justification 
language that appears to constrain states’ ability to respond to state priorities and needs while 
still supporting overall national environmental priorities. For instance, accompanying budget 
documents indicate the proposed +$18.4 million increase to the CWA Pollution Control Section 
106 Categorical Grant is directed to implement water pollution control programs and to 
strengthen nutrient management efforts consistent with the EPA’s 201 1 Framework for state 
nutrient reduction.^ In another example, accompanying budget documents contain more 
information on the proposed +$ 1 5 million overall increase to the CAA State and Local Air 
Quality Management Categorical Grant. A proposed increase of $ 1 9.8 million is directed to 
states to lay the groundwork to develop approvable state plans to meet Section 1 1 1(d) emission 
guidelines for reducing CO^ as slate plans may take several years to complete. Another proposed 


^ United States Environmental Protection Agency Fiscal Year 2015 Justification of Appropriation Estimates for the 
Committee on Appropriations, Pg. 763. 
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increase of $4.5 million is directed to states to support the collection, review, and use of 
greenhouse (GHG) emission data as well as to support state and local GHG permitting activities 
to new and existing sources of greenhouse gas emissions that trigger permitting requirements as 
established in the GHG Tailoring Rule. These two proposed increases are offset by a decrease of 
$9.3 million to carry out day-to-day air quality implementation activities. Budget documents note 
that while impacts by state may vary, states may be delayed in completing monitoring networks 
and in compiling updated emissions inventories to use in developing updated State 
Implementation Plans (SIPs). ^ 

While states may agree with and appreciate funding for specific efforts, states need increased 
flexibility to budget for and implement work activities. Directed funding undermines state 
flexibility and needed support for on-going every day implementation of the nation’s 
environmental laws. To the greatest extent possible, states, as co-regulators with EPA, wish to 
preserve and expand state flexibility to address state and regional priorities within EPA’s 
national framework. Also, as the amount of directed funds increase, negotiations between states 
and EPA for federal grant dollars may increase. Fewer funding directions should help streamline 
state-EPA discussions about the work to be accomplished. 

Additionally, reducing the number of dollars directed to individual work activities within a 
Categorical Grant expedites state utilization of funds. States have worked closely with EPA over 
the last several years to quickly award and then utilize valuable federal funding. Fewer 
instructions allow states to move more quickly to put federal dollars to work on the frontline. 

Related to state concerns about directed funding, states oppose the proposed shift of funding for 
work related to fine particulate matter (PM 2.5) from Section 103 authority where no state match 
is required to Section 105 authority where a 40% state match is required. This shift effectively 
reduces the amount of federal funds available to states due to the increased state match 
requirement. 

Key Investments in Electronic Permitting and Reporting 

Many states and EPA have taken proactive steps to invest in electronic permitting and reporting. 
Electronic permitting and reporting systems allow information to be received, reviewed, and 
acted upon more quickly; serve to facilitate job creation; and create a more efficient and 
transparent government system while helping industry comply. States under.stand that future 
success for improving the nation's environment and economy depends on future business 
models. 

E-Enterprise is a joint state-EPA initiative to enhance service to the regulated community while 
improving environmental outcomes by increasing the use of information technologies, 
monitoring, and transparency. E-Entcrprise seeks to establish a seamless and secure network of 
services and systems to improve two-way business transactions between the regulated 
community and partners and among partners. 


^ United State.s Environmental Protection Agency Fiscal Year 2015 Justification of Appropriation Estimates for the 
Committee on Appropriations, Pg. 774. 
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The Hazardous Waste Electronic Manifest System Fund (or e-Manifest Fund) is one of the 
efforts occurring under the E-Enterprise umbrella. The electronic manifest legislation enacted by 
Congress allows for information to be uploaded into systems through electronic manifests 
without data entry at the state or federal level. Slates support the FY 2015 President’s Budget 
request of $10.4 million for E-manifest, This investment builds a solid foundation to serve states, 
EPA, and industry well into the future. 

Also in FY 2015, EPA plans to begin the transition to ail-electronic reporting in the drinking 
water program and seeks funding to do so. Since FY 2013, EPA has been working to replace 
obsolete and expensive-to-maintain drinking water system information technology with a new 
system (SDWIS Primacy Agency). The new system seeks to reduce states’ and the EPA’s total 
cost of system ownership through a central system. States support this investment. 

Investment in state’s electronic infrastructure is equally as important and is complimentary to 
investment in EPA’s electronic infrastructure. As states are delegated to implement programs, 
resources are needed to upgrade state systems. For instance, in FY 2015, states will be preparing 
for the National Pollutant Discharge Elimination System (NPDES) electronic reporting rule. 
States recognize the real challenges to be addressed to be able to receive legally-compliant 
facility reports from thousands of facilities and other reporters. States urgently support the 
request for $25.7 million for the Categorical Grant: Environmental Information to invest in state 
E-Enterprise activities, an increase of $16 million over FY 2014 enacted levels. 

Concern Over Rescissions of STAG Funds 

States were pleased that the FY 2014 President’s Budget request and the FY 2014 enacted 
budget did not include rescissions in EPA’s new appropriations funding. However, in the FY 
2015 President’s Budget request, a $5 million rescission of STAG unobligated funds is included. 
Since 2008, $295 million of STAG unobligated funds have been rescinded.’’ States oppose the 
continued rescission of STAG unobligated funds. States rather seek maximum flexibility to work 
with EPA to reallocate any STAG funding to support important state work. Should Congress 
include rescissions - which again, states do not support - Congress should expand the bill 
language to allow EPA to take these rescissions from any unobligated funds - not just from 
unobligated STAG funds. 

Importance of State Revolving Funds 

The FY 2015 President’s Budget request for STAG Infrastructure Assistance support is proposed 
at $581 million less than FY 2014 enacted levels for CWSRF (-$431 million) and DWSRF 
(-$150 million). The CWSRF and DWSRF monies are a significant and critical funding source to 
assist small communities in meeting compliance mandates. Cities and counties suffer when their 
ability to raise local funds is limited and they are unable to gain access to needed federal dollars. 
DWSRF funding cuts also reduce funds available to state drinking water programs as permitted 
in statute. In addition, the National Association of Utility Contractors estimates that $500 million 
invested in water and wastewater infrastructure can create over 13,000 jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, Mister Ranking Member, 1 thank you for considering my testimony today, and 1 
am happy to answer any questions. 

^ FY 2015 EPA Budget in Brief, pg. 12. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Pedersen. 

Next, Mr. William Becker, Executive Director of the National As- 
sociation of Clean Air Agencies. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CLEAN AIR AGENCIES 

(NACAA) 

WITNESS 

S. WILLIAM BECKER, E XE CUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Becker. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Simpson. My 
name is Bill Becker. I am the Executive Director of the National 
Association of Clean Air Agencies, or NACAA. We are an Associa- 
tion of air pollution control agencies in 42 states, D.C., four terri- 
tories, and 160 major metropolitan areas across the country. 

The Clean Air Act gives our members primary responsibility for 
implementing our nation’s clean air laws and regulations. We have 
three major recommendations on the President’s fiscal year 2015 
budget. 1) Grants to state and local agencies under the Clean Air 
Act be increased $35 million above the President’s request; 2) 
States and localities be provided flexibility as to how they spend 
that money so it is not targeted; and 3) as Mr. Pedersen said, that 
grants for monitoring fine particulate remain in Section 103 au- 
thority rather than 105 authority because of the matching require- 
ments. 

I would like to touch on these three issues very quickly. First, 
with respect to the amount of the grants, the President’s budget 
calls for increased funds, a net of $15 million over fiscal year 2014 
levels, and within this request, they are proposing a $24.3 million 
increase for new greenhouse requirements but a cut of $9.3 million 
for our core programs. These are the foundation of our air pollution 
control efforts. We are pleased that the Congress recognizes the im- 
portance of laying the groundwork for implementing these green- 
house gas emissions standards. These requirements, these guide- 
lines are going to be complex, they are going to be resource-inten- 
sive, and they are going to be expensive. And they are going to re- 
quire states and localities to collect emissions data to implement 
permitting programs, to continue to meet with stakeholders to 
make sure the guidelines are fair and equitable, and to begin devel- 
oping implementation strategies. 

At issue, however, is that the President proposes to fund those 
activities with cuts out of our core implementation efforts, our core 
programs. And as I mentioned, the President’s budget proposes to 
cut these programs by over $9 million. These programs are critical 
to our effort. The sad fact is that more people die or get sick from 
air pollution than from almost any other environmental or even do- 
mestic problem facing this nation. There are literally tens of thou- 
sands of people who die prematurely each year from air pollution 
and millions of others who suffer disease as a result of exposure 
to air pollution. 

Our members are working tirelessly and without sufficient re- 
sources to implement the Clean Air Act. On a day-to-day basis as 
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part of their core programs, they are collecting emissions inven- 
tories, they are carrying out complex modeling, they are analyzing 
extensive data, they are developing state implementation plans, 
they are operating monitoring networks, they are conducting in- 
spections, they are taking enforcement actions against noncompli- 
ant facilities, and they are issuing permits to the covered facilities, 
including some of the minor sources. 

We have struggled with insufficient resources for many years 
and while the Clean Air Act envisioned that federal grants to state 
and local agencies would fund up to 60 percent of the cost of our 
air pollution programs, in reality, the Federal Government has 
funded not the 60 percent but 25 percent, and states have been 
forced to assume the remaining 75 percent. 

A study that we conducted a few years ago identified a shortfall 
of $550 million in federal grants for state and local programs, and 
while we understand that Congress is not able to provide increases 
of that kind, even the modest increases we are requesting would 
really, really help. So we are asking for $35 million above the 
President’s request not only to fund the greenhouse gas obligations 
but also to fund the core program initiatives I mentioned. 

Second, with respect to flexibility, we strongly believe that any 
increases we need for greenhouse gases and the core programs not 
be targeted but be allowed to be spent flexibly so that state and 
local agencies can spend the money where it does the greatest good. 
We think this is really important. If the state wants to spend it en- 
tirely on greenhouse gases and the EPA is okay with that, fine, but 
if an agency wants to spend most of its money on core program ele- 
ments, then they should be able to do that. 

And finally, as Mr. Pedersen said, with respect to particulate 
monitoring, our recommendation will not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment one penny. It is merely to ask again that Congress retain the 
funding of the monitoring for fine particulate under Section 103 
where no match is required rather than Section 105 where there 
is a match. We are concerned that if it is shifted, as the President’s 
budget allows, many areas will not be able to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

So in conclusion, we are asking for $35 million increase above 
the President’s request, we are asking for flexibility in how to 
spend the money, and we are asking that monitoring be retained 
in Section 103. 

And I thank you. 

[The statement of S. William Becker follows:] 
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Testimony of S. William Becker 

Executive Director of the National Association of Clean Air Agencies 
Before the House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Regarding the FY 2015 Budget for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
April 10,2014 

Good morning. I am BUI Becker, Executive Director of the National Association of 
Clean Air Agencies (NACAA). I am here today on behalf of NACAA to provide 
recommendations on the budget for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
particularly grants to state and local air pollution control agencies under Sections 103 and 105 of 
the Clean Air Act, which are part of the State and Tribal Assistance Grant (STAG) program. 
Specifically, NACAA recommends that: 1) grants to state and local air quality agencies be 
increased by $35 million above the President’s FY 2015 request, raising the total to $278.2 
million; 2) state and local air pollution control agencies be provided with the flexibility to 
determine how best to use any additional resources; and 3) grant funds for fine particulate matter 
monitoring remain under Section 103 authority, rather than being shifted to Section 105 
authority, as EPA is proposing. I will explain our recommendations more fully in my testimony. 

NACAA is a national, non-partisan, non-profit association of air pollution control 
agencies in 42 states, the District of Columbia, four territories and 116 metropolitan areas. The 
members of NACAA have the primary responsibility under the Clean Air Act for implementing 
our nation’s clean air program. The air quality professionals in our member agencies have vast 
experience dedicated to improving air quality in the United States. These observations and 
recommendations are based upon that experience. The views expressed in this document do not 
necessarily represent the positions of every state and local air pollution control agency in the 
country. 

1. NACAA Recommends a $35-Million Increase Above the President’s Request 

The President’s budget request for FY 201 5 proposes to increase federal funding for state 
and local air quality grants by $15 million over FY 2014 levels (for a total of $243.2 million). 
Within the request, there is a proposed increase of $24.3 million for implementing greenhouse 
gas (GHG) activities. While we support additional funding for new GHG activities that will be 
required of us, we are disappointed that part of this increase would be obtained by shifting — 
essentially cutting - $9 million from the "core" programs of state and local air pollution control 
agencies, which are the foundation of our clean air implementation efforts. We are gratified that 
the budget request recognizes the importeint work of state and local agencies to protect public 
health; however, a net increase of $15 million above FY 2014 levels is not nearly enough. 
Accordingly, we are requesting an increase of $50 million above the amount appropriated in FY 
2014 - or $35 million above the President’s FY 2015 request - for state and local air agencies to 
carry out their responsibilities. 
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State and Local Air Quality Asencies Face Many Challenges 

Section 101(a)(3) of the Clean Air Act finds that air pollution control is the “primary 
responsibility of States and local governments.” Accordingly, these agencies are continuously 
required to implement numerous, extremely important programmatic responsibilities to obtain 
and maintain healthful air quality for our country. These include not only new programs, but 
also ongoing activities that constitute the “core” of our clean air efforts, that is, the day-to-day 
responsibilities that are the foundation of our programs. 

One new initiative facing state and local air agencies, for which EPA is proposing 
increased funds, is the implementation of regulations to address greenhouse gases under Section 
1 1 1 of the Clean Air Act. State and local agencies will be required to lay the groundwork to 
develop approvable state plans to meet Section 111(d) emission guidelines for reducing carbon 
dioxide. Additionally, state and local agencies will need funds for the collection, review and use 
of GHG emission data, as well as to support state and local permitting activities for new and 
existing sources of GHG emissions that trigger permitting requirements as established in the 
GHG Tailoring Rule. 

In addition to these new efforts, state and local air agencies must also continue their 
ongoing activities and core programs. These are the foundation of our clean air implementation 
efforts. For example, among the many tasks facing air quality agencies are those associated with 
the implementation of 1) the health-based National Ambient Air Quality Standards, including 
particulate matter, ozone, sulfur dioxide, lead and carbon monoxide; 2) air toxics rules; 3) motor 
vehicle and fuels programs; and 4) permitting programs, including for “minor” sources. 

For both the new activities and the ongoing programs, state and local air agencies must 
carry out a variety of resource- and labor-intensive activities. These include, among others, 
developing plans, including State Implementation Plans (SIPs); compiling comprehensive 
emission inventories; carrying out complex modeling; analyzing extensive data; expanding and 
operating monitoring networks; adopting and enforcing regulations; addressing eomplicated 
transport issues; and informing and involving the public in air quality decisions and issues. 

State and Local Air Asencies Have Lone Been Underfunded 

State and local air quality agencies have struggled with insufficient resources for many 
years. A study NACAA conducted several years ago revealed an annual shortfall of $550 million 
in federal grants for state and local air programs. The adverse economic situation at the state 
and local levels strains already overburdened budgets and causes air agencies to make painful 
choices to cut air pollution programs that are important for public health and/or eliminate staff 
Due to these economic hardships, states and localities increasingly rely on federal contributions. 

■Section 105 of the Clean Air Act authorizes the federal government to provide grants for 
up to 60 percent of the cost of state and local air programs, while states and localities must 


* Investing in Clean Air and Public Health: A Needs Survey of State and Local Air Pollution Control Agencies, 
(April 2009), NACA,4, www.4ckanair.ore. Documents/reDortrteedssurvev042709. pdf 
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provide a 40-percent match. In reality, state and local air agencies provide over three-fourths of 
their budgets (not including permit fees under the federal Title V program), while federal grants 
constitute only one quarter. State and local agencies are certainly providing more than their fair 
share of the resources necessary, as the following table demonstrates: 


EPA and Contributions to CAA Grant 

Programs <a.990'-2010) 






In addition to this inequity, the purchasing power of federal grants has decreased due to 
inflation. In fact, between FY 2000 and 2014, purchasing power has decreased by nearly 16 
percent. All this has taken place while state and local responsibilities have expanded each year. 

While we recognize the current economic climate does not allow for full federal funding 
of all the necessary air programs, we hope that Congress will recognize the critical importance of 
public health and air quality and provide much-needed increases to these important programs. 

Our Air Pollution Problem Has Not Been Solved 

Federal, state and local efforts to implement the Clean Air Act have been hugely 
successful in providing significant health and welfare benefits throughout most areas of the 
country. Yet, notwithstanding this progress, much remains to be done. According to EPA, 

[S]inoe passage of the Clean Air Act Amendments in 1990, nationwide air quality 
has improved significantly. Levels of those pollutants linked to the greatest 
health impacts continue to decline. From 2003 to 2012, population-weighted 
ambient concentrations of fine particulate matter and ozone have decreased 26 
percent and 13 percent, respectively. Even with this progress, in 2012 
approximately 45 percent of the U.S. population lived in counties with air that did 
not meet health-based .standards for at least one pollutant.^ 

With respect to hazardous air pollutants (HAPs), federal rules, implemented by state and 
local air pollution control agencies, are estimated to reduce HAP emissions by approximately 1 .5 
million tons per year.^ However, in spite of this progress, EPA’s latest HAP data showed that 
the entire population of the United States had an increased cancer risk of over 10 in one million 
(one in one million is generally considered “acceptable”) in 2005, due to exposure to a variety of 
HAPs included in EPA’s analysis.’’ 


'FY 2015 EPA Budget in Brief (March 2014), page 13 
^ ww\v.eDa.gov/ttir^at\v7aliabout.htinl 

'’National Air Toxics Assessment for 2005 — Fact Sheet, httn:/Avww.epa.gov/Ttn/atw/naia2005/05ndf/sum resuits.ndf 
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The sad fact is more people die or get sick from air pollution than from almost any other 
problem under this Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. Tens of thousands of people die prematurely 
each year^ and many others suffer serious health problems as a result of exposure to air 
pollution. According to EPA, “[l]ong-term exposure to elevated levels of certain air pollutants 
has been associated with increased risk of cancer, premature mortality, and damage to the 
immune, neurological, reproductive, cardiovascular, and respiratory systems.”® Additionally, air 
pollution exposure is associated with adverse effects on learning, memory, IQ and behavior. 

2. NACAA Recommends Flexibility in the Use of Grant Increases 

While NACAA is pleased that the budget request includes increased grant funding for 
climate-related responsibilities facing state and local air agencies, we are concerned that some of 
it would come at the expense of state and local core programs, which are essential to our efforts. 
We strongly believe that significant increases are required for both. Rather than target specific 
amounts for climate or other air programs, we recommend that state and local air agencies be 
given the flexibility to use any additional grants for whatever efforts are of the highest priority to 
them, whether they are climate-related or other clean air activities, including core programs. 

3. NACAA Recommends that Authority for Monitoring Grants Remain Under Section 103 

EPA has once again proposed to begin shifting funds for fine particulate matter (PMa.j) 
monitoring from Section 103 authority, where no match is needed, to Section 105, which would 
require additional matching funds. In the past, you have responded favorably to our requests to 
keep these funds under Section 103 authority, which we very much appreciate. We are making 
the same request today for FY 2015. For individual agencies that have concerns about the 
matching requirements, this will ensure that they do not have to refuse these critically needed 
monitoring fttnds simply because they do not have the resources to provide the required match. 
We recommend that Congress call for these grants to be provided under Section 103 authority. 

Conclusion 

While we appreciate the proposed increase to state and local air grants contained in the 
President’s FY 2015 budget request, it is insufficient for the state and local air agencies that are 
being called upon to take on significant new responsibilities and continue their current activities 
and it does not provide sufficient flexibility on how the funds are spent. Accordingly, NACAA 
recommends that Congress provide an increase of $35 million above the President’s request for 
FY 2015 for grants to state and local air agencies under Sections 103 and 105 of the Clean Air 
Act, for a total of $278.2 million and that state and local agencies be provided with the flexibility 
to use any additional funds for the highest clean air priorities in their areas. Additionally, 
NACAA recommends that grant fiinds for fine particulate matter monitoring remain under 
Section 103 authority, rather than being shifted to Section 105 authority, as EPA is proposing. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on this important issue and for your 
consideration of the funding needs of state and local air quality programs. 


’ littp://eDa.i!ov/ncer/science/Dm/ 

^ Draft FY 2014-2018 EPA Strategic Plan (November 19, 2013), page 8 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. 

Next, Ms. Marlene MacEwan, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 
You are with the Cancer Survivors against Radon. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

CANCER SURVIVORS AGAINST RADON (CANSAR) 

WITNESS 


MARLENE MACEWAN 

Ms. MacEwan. I am. Thank you. Chairman Calvert and Mem- 
bers of the Committee. My testimony concerns EPA funding for the 
Radon Categorical Grants known as SIRG and the radon program’s 
Environmental Program Management and Science and Technology 
budgets. I testify today on behalf of my beloved late husband Bob, 
who is no longer alive to speak out about radon. I also submit this 
on behalf of Cancer Survivors against Radon, a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization that has not received grants from the U.S. 
EPA. 

Bob lost his battle to radon-induced lung cancer more than 9 
years ago. We had never heard of radon and that is a big part of 
the problem with the radon threats in America. Bob was diagnosed 
with late-stage lung cancer on July 24, 2003. He was a healthy 48- 
year-old father of four. We were devastated. How could this happen 
to us? He was rarely ever ill. His doctor estimated that the cancer 
had been in his body for 2 years, which allowed the cancer to wide- 
ly metastasize. We were baffled. Bob had never smoked. But with 
some research, we learned that radon exposure is the leading cause 
of lung cancer among non-smokers. We bought a test kit at Home 
Depot for $12, including the lab test, and we tested our home. 

I called the EPA to ask about radon. I was told that the average 
radon level in our area in Lake Oswego, Oregon, was 1.8 picocuries 
per liter, which is below the action level of 4 picocuries per liter. 
However, our home tested at 57.2, more than 14 times the EPA ac- 
tion level. We had no idea. 

Losing my husband has been devastating. Our future together 
and with our family was gone in a moment. Bob lost everything 
and everyone, an awful tragedy that has taken its toll on all of us 
and will be with us for the rest of our lives. 

More radon awareness would have saved Bob’s life, so why is the 
EPA closing down state radon programs? Bob could have lived if 
we would have known about radon. When we bought our house in 
1991, we did all the necessary tests and inspections that go along 
with real estate. Unfortunately, radon testing was not one of them. 
In fact, in 1991 it was not even offered to us as a possibility. One 
out of every 15 homes in the U.S. is estimated to have radon levels 
at or above EPA action level standards of 4 picocuries per liter, 
which is 8 million in total. Today, because of radon awareness, 
radon testing is often recommended as an optional test during the 
inspection process. Even with these recommendations, most homes 
go untested. Mandatory testing and mitigation is necessary for our 
homes and places of work and education to be safe. 
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Bob lived for 15 months and 10 days after diagnosis. His death 
has been a major loss for me, my children, Bob’s parents, his broth- 
er, and our one grandchild and friends. I now have 7 grand- 
children, 6 of which Bob will never be able to hold or share their 
lives. This tragedy could have been avoided. 

Lung cancer kills more people than breast, prostate, colon, and 
pancreatic cancer combined. Radon alone kills more Americans, 
about 21,000, each year, more than AIDS at 17,000, drunk driving 
at 10,839, drowning at 3,650, home fires at 3,500, secondhand 
smoke at 3,400. Radon kills 55 Americans each day, twice as many 
women as breast cancer and three times as many men as prostate 
cancer. 

Contrary to the ERA budget rationale, the State Indoor Radon 
Grant program is not a redundant program and it is not a duplica- 
tive program. Given the EPA’s radon program voluntary nature, 
SIRG is the only infrastructure that exists in the United States of 
America to prevent further tragedies like the one that has affected 
my family. It impacts other Americans at a rate of 21,000 deaths 
every year. I note that this mortality statistic, as cold and hard as 
it is, is based on outdated census data of only 260 million Ameri- 
cans. 

Forty-five state radon programs and up to 12 tribal programs 
rely on SIRG to support radon awareness and education of our citi- 
zens. Many programs provide free or low-cost test kits to citizens 
in immediate need who cannot afford to test. Stay radon programs 
work with community-based university extension services, and they 
also partner with organizations like the American Lung Association 
and other health and education services provided to make sure that 
consumer awareness is high and that they are able to find and lo- 
cate trained service providers. This will be lost if SIRG is not fund- 
ed. 

And in the unregulated states such as Minnesota and Colorado, 
SIRG funding provides the mechanism for the state Departments 
of Health to do outreach to citizens and assist in training and up- 
date certified radon professionals and to provide consumers with 
listings of those certified professionals. With technical support and 
their own staff and the support of industry, Minnesota and Maine, 
a regulated state, have created innovative policies for radon-resist- 
ant new construction, addressing the problem before a home is 
built. Maine, Ohio, and Illinois have enacted specific requirements 
that work to address the proper testing and mitigation of multi- 
family homes that adhere to the best practices of up-to-date Amer- 
ican national standards. Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio have created 
specific requirements for testing and fixing daycare centers. There 
are many more success stories. 

On behalf of the members of CanSAR and their families, espe- 
cially those who can no longer speak to this issue, I specifically 
asked for the following: Radon Categorical Grants. For fiscal year 
2015, EPA has proposed zero. That is absolutely nothing. I am op- 
posing this cut and recommending that $14.5 million be allocated 
to adjust for inflation. This request mirrors other requests that you 
will receive from the groups active on radon issues. 

Additionally, the Regional 11.9 FTEs that oversee SIRG were cut 
by EPA in its fiscal year 2014 submittal to Congress. The FTEs 
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need to be reinstated if the SIRG funding is to be properly man- 
aged. We learned yesterday, verified by EPA, that the FTE was not 
loaded into the regional budgets for fiscal year 2014. Without the 
ETE to administer the grants and restoration of the radon grant 
funding can have no impact. Therefore, we bring this to the com- 
mittee’s attention and ask that the committee address it to ensure 
the EPA will indeed load a requisite FTE into the regional budgets 
to administer the Radon Categorical Grants for fiscal year 2014 
and fiscal year 2015. 

I support the Environmental Program Management budget for 
fiscal year 2015, page 531, as submitted by the agency. I am also 
requesting that $75,000 be reinstated under the state program 
Science and Technology budget to ensure grants to establish U.S. 
STAR radon chambers to inter-compare with international STAR 
chambers to maintain quality assurance of reference for the na- 
tional radon standard. 

Our nation needs this program to keep citizens informed. Please 
reinstate the cuts to SIRG programming and the regional support 
staff so that the states and tribes participating can do their job. To- 
gether, we can save lives. 

I do want to point out that these are people that have been mem- 
bers of CanSAR that are no longer members of CanSAR because 
they pass away from radon-induced lung cancer. This is the presi- 
dent of CanSAR. She is the cofounder of CanSAR and she lost her 
10-year fight with lung cancer due to radon exposure in November 
of last year and we miss her dearly. 

And I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The statement of Marlene MacEwan follows:] 
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Written Testimony Submitted April 2, 2014 
To The U.S. House of Representatives 
Appropriations Interior Sub-Committee 
Marlene MacEwan (Testifying Witness on April 10, 2014) 

Cancer Survivors Against Radon 

Marlene MacEwan, widow of a non-smoker, retired Tax Accountant, Treasurer, CanSAR 
(Cancer Survivors Against Radon) wvvvv.cansar.org 

My testimony concerns the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and the following budget 
items. 

Radon Categorical Grants (Pg 732) (FY 2015 PB; SO.OM, FY 2013 Actual S7.32; FY 2014 
Enacted; S8.05 M , FY 2015 Change: -S8.0M) And FY 2014 Proposed Budget Cuts (Cuts 
rejected by Congress in the Omnibus Act, 2014) to 11.9 Regional FTE’s that oversee the 
SIRG grant processes in EPA Regional Offices. Opposing this cut. 

Environmental Program Management: (Pg 531) [FY 2013 Actual $3.M; FY 2014 Enacted: 
S2.36 M; FY 2015 Proposed: S3.36 Change: $1.0 M] 

Science & Technology (Pg 101) [FY13 S56.7 (Thousands) FY 2014 $198.0; PB $0.0; 
Difference ($198.0)] Opposing this cut. 

I submit this written testimony on behalf of my late husband, Bob, who no longer has a voice to 
speak out about Radon as he lost his battle to Radon induced lung cancer over 9 years ago. We 
had never heard of radon. I also submit this on behalf of Cancer Survivors Against Radon, a 
non-profit educational organization. 

To the best of my knowledge, the organization 1 represent. Cancer Survivors Against Radon has, 
to date, never received federal funding under these budget items. CanSAR is made up of the few 
survivors and families of non-survivors who are speaking out against radon induced lung cancer. 

Bob's painful and shocking cancer diagnosis 

Bob, a non-smoker, was diagnosed with late stage lung cancer on July 24, 2003. He was a 
healthy 4S-year-old father of four. We were devastated! How could this happen to us? We were 
an average middle class family that lived a good, clean life, watched what we ate and exercised 
regularly. Bob was rarely ever ill. His oncologist and pulmonary specialist estimated that the 
cancer had been in his body for over 2 years, which allowed the cancer to widely metastasize. 
Bob read that Radon exposure is the leading cause of lung cancer among non-smokers and the 
second leading cause among smokers. Bob found a test kit at Home Depot for $12.00, including 
the lab test, and we tested our home. 

EPA Informed Us Our Area in Oregon Was Safe 

I called the EPA to ask about Radon. They asked where we lived. Upon telling them Lake 
Oswego, Oregon, I was told that the average Radon level in our area was only 1.8pCi/L, and the 
EPA action was 4pCi/L. 


1 
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Our home tested at 57.2pCi/L, more than 14 times the EPA action level. Losing my husband has 
been devastating. Our future together and with our family was gone in a moment. Bob lost 
everything and everyone in that same moment, an awful tragedy that has taken its toll on us all 
and will be with us for the rest of our lives. 

Radon awareness would have saved Bob's life: Mandatory Testing Would Save More 

Why is the EPA closing down State Radon Programs? Bob could have lived if w'e would have 
had any idea about Radon. When we bought our house in 1991, we did all the necessary tests and 
inspections that go along with real estate. Unfortunately, Radon testing is not one of them; in 
fact, in 1991 it was not even offered to us as a possibility. Today, because of Radon awareness, 
Radon testing is often recommended as an optional test during the inspection process. Even with 
these recommendations, most homes are untested. Mandatory testing and mitigation is necessary 
for our homes and places of work and learning to be at safe levels and save lives. 

Bob's Untimely death 

Bob lived for 15 months and 10 days after diagnosis. His death has been a major loss for me, my 
children, Bob's parents, his brother, our one grandchild and friends, I now have 7 grandchildren, 
6 of which Bob will never be able to hold or share their lives. This tragedy could have been 
avoided. 

Lung Cancer kills more people than breast, prostate, colon and pancreatic cancers 
combined 

Radon kills more Americans (21,000) each year than AIDS (17,000), drunk driving (10,839), 
drowning (3,650), home fires (3,500) or second hand smoke (3,400)1 Radon kills 55 American 
each day, twice as many women as breast cancer and three times as many men as prostate 
cancer. In fact, lung cancer kills more people than breast, prostate, colon and pancreatic cancers 
combined! 

Contrary to the EPA budget rationale, the State Indoor Radon Grant program is not a redundant 
program nor is it a duplicative program. 

Given the EPA radon program's voluntary nature, SIRG is the only infrastructure that exists in 
the United States of America to prevent further tragedies like the one that affected my family. It 
impacts other Americans at a rate of 21,000 deaths each year, every year. I note that that this 
mortality' statistic, as cold and hard as it is, is based on outdated census date of only 260 million 
Americans. 

45 State radon programs and up to 12 tribal programs have relied and do rely on SIRG to 

support radon awareness and education of our citizens. Many programs provide free or low cost 
test kits for citizens in immediate need who cannot afford to test. 

This ongoing education effort is really one of the few tools that a voluntary national program has 
to address a serious health risk in over 30 unregulated radon states, such as my state, Oregon. 

All 45 states involved with radon prevention rely on SIRG funding for public outreach. 

State radon programs work with community-based University extension services, and they also 
partner w'ith organizations like the American Lung Association and other health and education 
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service providers to make sure that consumer awareness is high and that they are able to find and 
locate trained service providers. This will all be lost if SIRG is not funded. 

In the unregulated states of Minnesota and Colorado, SIRG funding provides the mechanism for 
the State Departments of Health to do outreach to citizens, to assist in training and updating 
certified radon professionals, and to provide consumers with listings for those certi fied 
professionals. With technical support and their own staffs and the support of industry, 
Minnesota and Maine (a regulated state) have created innovative policies for radon resistant new 
construction, addressing the problem before a home is built. Maine, Ohio and Illinois have 
enacted specific requirements that work to address the proper testing and mitigation of 
multifamily homes that adhere to the best practices of up-to-date American National Standards. 
Illinois, Michigan and Iowa have created specific requirements for testing and fixing day care 
centers. 

SIRG funding also allows for technical training of local town, county, and state and code 
officials on the technical requirements radon and the need for radon resistant building 
techniques. This activity will cease without such mini grants made by states under SIRG. 

Until such time as HUD and EPA create a simple mechanism for routine radon testing, the grants 
to states, territories and tribes are the only working mechanism to create the minimal awareness 
that consumers, like myself, need in advance - before we end up learning about radon for the 
first time in an oncologist’s office. 

I am also deeply concerned about the impact of not only tliose who lose the fight, like CanSAR 
founder Elizabeth Hoffman, who had testified before this committee two years ago and whose 
total costs exceeded SI Million dollars before she passed away late last year, but also the impacts 
to the many who survive and are not counted in that simple cold mortality statistic but have 
continuing medical and social costs, such as lost time at work, or even lost jobs. 

On behalf of the members of CanSAR, and their families, especially those who can no longer 
speak to this issue, 1 specifically ask for the following: 

1 . Radon Categorical Grants - (Page732) (FY 2015 PB: SO.OM, FY203 Actual S7.32; 
FY 2014 Enacted: $8.05 M , FY 2015 Change; -S8.0M) Opposing this cut and 
recommending that $14.5 Million be allocated to adjust for inflation and to increase the 
ability of SIRG grantees and to fund the Tribes, Territories and States. Additionally, the 
Regional 11.9 FTE’s that oversee SIRE that were cut by EPA in the 2014 Submittal to 
Congress (EPA PB FY 14 was -$1,725.0 / -1 1.9 FTE) needs to be reinstated if the SIRG 
funding is to be properly managed. Congress rejected all of the EPA FY 2014 cuts and 
restored thi.s funding in the Consolidate Appropriations Act, 2014. 

2. Environmental Program Management: (Page531) [FY 2013 ActualsS3.M; FY 2014 
Enacted: S2.36 M; FY 201 5 Proposed: $3.36 Change: $1.0 M] I support this 
allocation. 

3. Science & Technology (Pg 101 & 531) [FY13 $56.7 (Thousands) FY 2014 $198.0; PB 
$0.0; Difference ($198.0)] Requesting that $75,000 be reinstated to ensure grants to 
enable U.S. STAR radon chambers to inter-compare with International STAR Chambers 
to maintain quality assurance of reference fora national radon standard. 
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Together we can save precious lives! 

With state public awareness programs, legislative changes for the installation of passive 
mitigation systems in residential and public building new construction and mandatory testing 
during real estate transactions, together we can save a great number of lives. Radon awareness, 
testing and mitigation is within our control to change! 

Our nation needs this program to keep our citizens informed. Please reinstate the cuts to the 
SIRG program and the Regional Support staff so that the States and Tribes participating can do 
their job. 1 am speaking on their behalf and hoping that someday we won’t have the need for a 
CanSAR. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marlene MacEwan, Cancer Survivors Against Radon www.cansar.org 
17333 SW Kinglet Dr, Sherwood, Oregon 97140 mariene@.cansar.org 

' June 3. 2008 EPA Office of Inspector Generals’ Report No. 08-P-0174 
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Mr. Calvert. Well, thank you for your testimony. 

Ms. MacEwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you for your testimony and we are sorry for 
your loss. 

Ms. MacEwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Next, Mr. Calkins, you are recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE DRINKING WATER 
ADMINISTRATORS (ASDWA) 

WITNESS 


JOHN CALKINS, PRESIDENT 

Mr. Calkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Committee Members. I 
am John Calkins, President of the Association of State Drinking 
Water Administrators, or ASDWA, and Administrator of the Ari- 
zona Drinking Water Program. ASDWA represents the state drink- 
ing water programs in the 50 states, the five territories, D.C., and 
the Navajo Nation in their efforts to provide safe drinking water 
to more than 275 million Americans. 

We respectfully request that for fiscal year 2015, the Sub- 
committee appropriate funds for three key programs at levels that 
help to ensure appropriate health protection for Americans. The 
first two involve dedicated funding for states; the third, the Drink- 
ing Water State Revolving Fund, includes funding for both infra- 
structure and state programs. 

States are responsible for ensuring compliance with federal regu- 
lations covering over 90 regulated contaminants for over 155,000 
regulated public water systems, but state activities go well beyond 
simply ensuring compliance at the tap. They administer very chal- 
lenging multifaceted source-to-tap programs. 

Why are more funds needed for the Public Water System Super- 
vision Program? The number of federal regulations continue to 
grow while at the same time federal funding support has been basi- 
cally flat. State drinking water programs are now engaging critical 
phases of implementing a series of new and risk-based challenging 
water rules. States have often been expected to do more with less 
and have always responded with commitment and ingenuity. 

But state drinking water programs are in crisis. Simply put, in- 
sufficient federal support increases the likelihood of contamination 
events that puts the public health at risk. The fiscal year 2014 ap- 
propriated level for the PWSS program was $102 million, or about 
$2 million per state, at a level that has not appreciably increased 
for about the past decade. States recently identified an annual 
shortfall nationally of about $240 million between available funds 
and funds needed to administer their programs. We therefore re- 
spectfully request that Congress appropriate $200 million for the 
Public Water System Supervision Program to more appropriately 
account for the enormity of the tasks that are facing the states. 

This is why I flew in from Arizona today for this 5-minute oppor- 
tunity to present this, our main request of you today. There are no 
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other groups that you will be hearing from about this other than 
me in an aggregate, but please do not allow this lone voice to be 
drowned out in all the other worthy requests you will be hearing 
today. There is no more critical need than this, a relatively small 
increase to help ensure safe drinking water for all Americans. 

The state drinking water security responsibilities since the 
events of September 2001, as well as more recent experiences of 
devastating floods, droughts, hurricanes, and wildfires, states have 
taken extraordinary measures to meet the security and emergency 
response-related needs of the drinking water community. States 
have provided assistance, training, information, and financial sup- 
port to their water systems. After 7 years of supporting the state 
security programs through a small grant of approximately $5 mil- 
lion in EPA’s appropriation, no funds have been provided for this 
purpose since fiscal year 2009 and none were by the Administra- 
tion for fiscal year 2015. ASDWA respectfully requests $10 million 
in fiscal year 2015 funding for the state security initiatives. 

The Drinking Water SRF program, the primary purpose of the 
Drinking Water State Revolving Loan Fund or DWSRF is to im- 
prove public health protection by providing loans to improve drink- 
ing water infrastructure, thereby facilitating water system compli- 
ance with drinking water regulations. The payback on the invest- 
ment in the program has been exceptional. $16 billion in grants 
and $2 billion in American Recovery and Reinvestment Act funds 
since 1997 have been leveraged by states into nearly $24 billion in 
infrastructure loans for projects that have improved public health 
protection for millions of Americans. 

State drinking water programs have also used the DWSRF funds 
to support technical assistance and training needs of their drinking 
water systems. Up to 31 percent of these funds can be set aside for 
that purpose. 

More funds are needed for the Drinking Water SRF program. 
The Drinking Water SRF program request in the President’s budg- 
et exhibited a downward trend. $750 million was requested for fis- 
cal year 2015 versus $909 million appropriated by Congress in fis- 
cal year 2013. At the same time, EPA’s most recent need survey 
indicated that drinking water system needs totaled $384 billion 
over the next 20 years. ASDWA respectfully requests $1.3 billion 
in fiscal year 2015 funding for the Drinking Water State Revolving 
Fund program. 

In closing, a number of incidents in the U.S. over the past sev- 
eral years have led to illnesses or deaths from unsafe drinking 
water serve as stark reminders of the critical nature of the work 
that state drinking water programs do every day and the dangers 
of inadequately funded programs. Vibrant and sustainable commu- 
nities are dependent on safe and adequate water supply of drinking 
water. A strong state drinking water program supported by the fed- 
eral-state partnership will ensure that the quality of drinking 
water in this country will not deteriorate and will in fact continue 
to improve so that Americans can be assured that a glass of water 
is safe to drink no matter where they travel or live. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of John Calkins follows:] 
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Association of State Drinking Water Administrators 

Testimony to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, & Related Agencies for EPA Funding 


Who We Are: I am John Calkins, President of the Association of State Drinking Water 
Administrators (ASDWA). ASDWA represents the state drinking water programs in the fifty states, 
territories, District of Columbia, and the Navajo Nation in their efforts to provide safe drinking water 
to more than 275 million consumers nationwide. 

Summary of Request: 

ASDWA respectfully requests that, for FY IS, the Subcommittee appropriate funding for three 
programs at levels commensurate with Federal expectations for performance; that ensure 
appropriate public health protection; and that will result in enhancing economic stability and 
prosperity in American cities and towns. ASDWA requests $200 million for the Public Water 
System Supervision (PWSS) program; $1.3 billion for the Drinking Water State Revolving Loan 
Fund (DWSRF) program; and $10 million for state drinking water program security initiatives. A 
more complete explanation of the needs represented by these requested amounts and their 
justification follows. 

How States Use Federal Funds: 

Public Health Protection: States need increased Federal support to maintain overall public health 
protection and to support the needs of the water .systems they oversee. State drinking water programs 
strive to meet public health protection goals through two principal funding programs: the Public 
Water System Supervision Program (PWSS) and the Drinking Water State Revolving Loan Fund 
(DWSRF) Program. These two programs, with their attendant state match requirements, provide the 
means for stales to work with drinking water utilities to ensure that American citizens can turn on 
their taps with confidence that the water is both safe to drink and the supply is adequate. In recent 
years, state drinking water programs have accepted additional responsibilities in the area of water 
system security that include working with all public water systems to ensure that critical drinking 
water infrastructuie is protected; that plans are in place to respond to both natural and manmade 
disasters; and that communities are better positioned to support both physical and economic 
resilience in times of crisis. 

Vibrant and sustainable communities, their citizens, workforce, and businesses all depend on a safe, 
reliable, and adequate supply of drinking water. Economies only grow and sustain themselves when 
they have reliable water supplies. Over 90% of the population receives water used for bathing, 
cooking, and drinking from a public water system - overseen by state drinking water program 
personnel. Firefighting also relies on water from public water systems to ensure public safety. Even 
people who have their own private wells will visit other homes, businesses, and institutions served by 
a public water system. As important as public water systems are to the quality of water we drink and 
our health, the majority of water produced by public water systems is used by businesses for a variety 
of purposes, including processing, cooling, and product manufacturing. The availability of adequate 
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supplies of water is often a critical factor in attracting new industries to communities. Public water 
systems — and the cities, villages, schools, and businesses they support — rely on state drinking water 
programs to ensure they are in compliance with all applicable Federal requirements and the water is 
safe to drink. Several incidents in the U.S. over the past several years that have led to illnesses or 
deaths Irom unsafe drinking water serve as stark reminders of the critical nature of the work that state 
drinking water programs do - every day — and the dangers of inadequately funded programs, 

The PWSS Program: To meet the requirements of the Safe Drinking Water Act (SDWA), states 
have accepted primary enforcement responsibility for oversight of regulatory compliance and 
technical assistance efforts for over 155,000 public water systems to ensure potential health-based 
violations do not occur or are remedied in a timely manner. Over 90 contaminants are regulated in 
Federal drinking water regulations and the pace of regulatory activity has accelerated in recent years. 
Beyond the contaminants covered by Federal drinking water regulations, states are also 
implementing an array of proactive initiatives to protect public health from “the source to the tap.” 
These include source water assessments and protections for communities and watersheds; technical 
assistance with water treatment and distribution for challenged utilities; and enhancement of overall 
water system performance capabilities. In recent years, states have also taken on an increasingly 
prominent role in working with Federal and local partners to help ensure sufficient water quantity. In 
short, state activities go well beyond simply ensuring compliance at the tap - and, they perform all of 
these tasks more efficiently and cheaply than would be the case if the program were Federally 
implemented. In short, well supported state programs are a “good deal” for America. 

The DWSRF Program: Drinking water in the U.S. is among the safest and most reliable in the 
world, but it is threatened by aging infrastructure. Through loans provided by the DWSRP, states 
help water utilities overcome this threat. The historical payback to the DWSRF on this investment 
has been exceptional. In the core DWSRF program, $15.7 billion in cumulative Federal 
capitalization grants since 1997 have been leveraged by states into over $25.8 billion in infrastructure 
loans to small and large communities across the country (through the end of 2013). Such 
inve.stments pay tremendous dividends - both in supporting our economy and in protecting our 
citizeas’ health. Many state drinking water programs have also used “set-asides” from the DWSRF 
to support the technical assistance and training needs of numerous .small drinking water systems and 
to help these water systems obtain the technical, managerial, and financial proficiency needed to 
meet SDWA requirements. 

State Drinking Water Seeurity Responsibilities: Slate drinking water programs are critical 
partners in emergency planning, response, and resiliency at all levels of government. In fact, states 
are typically the critical nexus between Federal and local levels officials in emergency situations. 
State primacy agencies provide key resources and critical support — regardless of whether the 
emergency is rooted in terrorism, natural disasters, or cyber intrusions. States continually work 
toward integrating security considerations throughout all aspects of their drinking water programs. 

Why Increased Funding is Urgently Needed: 

State Drinking Water Programs are Hard Pressed and the Funding Gap Continues to Grow: 

States must accomplish all of the above-described activities — and take on new responsibilities — in 
the context of a challenging economic climate. This has meant operating with less state-provided 
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financial support - which has historically compensated for inadequate Federal lunding. State 
drinking water programs have often been expected to do more with less and states have always 
responded with commitment and integrity. However, state drinking water programs are stretched to 
the breaking point. Insufficient Federal support for this critical program increases the likelihood of a 
contamination event that puts the public’s health at risk. Although the 1996 SDWA Amendments 
authorized the PWSS Program at $100 million per year, appropriated amounts have only recently 
reached that authorized level - a level that now, more than 17 years from the date of those 
amendments, falls far short of the amount needed. $101 .9 million was appropriated for the PWSS 
program in FY 14 and the Administration requested only $109 million in FY 15. These amounts are 
woefijlly inadequate for the enormity of the task faced by state drinking water programs. We 
believe, based on our assessments of every state’s need (in a report we released in January 2014), that 
at least twice that amount is needed. Inadequate Federal funding for state drinking water programs 
has a number of negative consequences. Many states are simply unable to implement major 
provisions of the newer regulations, leaving the work undone or ceding the responsibility back to 
EPA, which is also challenged by the Agency’s own resource constraints and lack of “on the 
ground” expertise. This situation has created a significant implementation crisis in several regions of 
the country and is ultimately delaying implementation of critically needed public health protections. 

Drinking Water Infrastructure Investment is Well below Documented Need: In 2013, the 
Association of Civil Engineers gave the nation’s water infrastructure a D+ grade and EPA’s most 
recent National Drinking Water Infrastructure Needs Survey (20 1 1 ) indicated that drinking water 
system infrastructure needs total $384 billion over the next 20 years. The American Water Works 
Association recently estimated that 20 year need at $I trillion. Investment is needed for aging 
treatment plants, storage tanks, pumps, and distribution lines that carry water to our nation’s homes, 
businesses and schools. States are also providing, in many cases, state ftmding to augment federal 
assistance, as the total loan figures noted above demonstrate. The DWSRF must continue to be a key 
part of the solution to the nation’s infrastructure crisis. Further, as mentioned earlier, states can “set- 
aside” fimds from the DWSRF (up to 3 1% of the grant) for a variety of critical tasks, such as shoring 
up the technical, managerial, and financial capacity of public water systems. Set-asides are thus an 
essential source of funding for states’ public health protection programs and these efforts work in 
tandem with infrastructure loans. 

State Drinking Water Security Funds Are Urgently Needed: After seven years of Congressional 
support for state security programs through a small grant of approximately $5 million in EPA’s 
appropriations (from FY 02 through FY 08), no funds have been provided for this purpose since FY 
09 and none are requested by the Administration for FY 15. It is very difficult to understand why 
this small, but essential grant to states has been zeroed out of EPA’s proposed budget and why 
Congress has not supported state drinking water security progi'ams. State drinking water programs 
urgently need funds to continue to maintain and expand their security activities, particularly in 
partnership with small and medium public water systems. 

Detailed Justification for FY 15 Request Levels: 

For the PWSS Program in FY 15, ASDWA respectfully requests $200 million: The number of 
regulations requiring state implementation and oversight as well as performance expectations 
continue to grow while at the same time, the Federal funding support necessary to maintain 
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compliance levels and meet expectations has been essentially “flat-lined.” Inflation has further 
eroded these inadequate funding levels. States want to offer the flexibilities allowed under existing 
rules/requirements to local water systems; however, fewer state resources mean less opportunity to 
work one-on-one with water systems to meet their individual needs. The figure recommended below 
is based on ASDWA’s January 2014 resource needs report and begins to fill the above-described 
resource gap. ITiese funds are urgently needed for implementing new drinking water rules, taking on 
a number of other new initiatives, and accounting for the eroding effects of inflation. We further 
recommend that Congress not allow any Federal funds already appropriated to state drinking water 
programs to be rescinded. 

For the DWSRF Program in FY 15, ASDWA respectfully requests $1.3 billion: States were 
very encouraged by the $1,387 billion appropriated for the DWSRF in FY 10 but are disappointed at 
the subsequent downward trend - $963 million in FY 1 1, $919 million in FY 12, $854 million for 
FY 13 (a figure not seen since 2006), and, a somewhat better $907 million in FY 14. Of particular 
concern to the drinking water community is the Administration’s request of $757 million for FY 15; 
a figure we consider to be unacceptably low. The primary purpose of the DWSRF is to improve 
public health protection by facilitating water system compliance with national primary drinking 
water regulations through the provision of loans to improve drinking water infrastructure. Water 
infrastructure is needed for public health protection as well as a sustainable economy, as explained 
above. States have very effectively and efficiently leveraged Federal dollars with state contributions 
to provide assistance to more than 10,000 projects, improving health protection for millions of 
Americans. The U.S. Conference of Mayors reports that each public dollar invested in water 
infrastructure increases private long-term Gross Domestic Product output by $6.35. In light of these 
indicators of success and documented needs, we believe funding at the $1.3 billion level 
(commensurate with the FY 1 0 appropriation) will better enable the DWSRF to meet the SDWA 
compliance and public health protection goals for which it was designed. 

For State Drinking Water Security Programs in FY 15, ASDWA respectfully requests $10 
million; Given the realities and the lessons learned from recent catastrophic events such as 
Hurricane Sandy in New York and New Jersey; tornados in central Okliioma; wildfires and floods 
in Colorado; and continuing drought in Texas - to name but a few — state drinking water programs 
are working more closely than ever with their water utilities to evaluate, assist, and support drinking 
water systems’ preparedness, response, and resiliency capabilities. States continue to expand their 
efforts to reflect a resilient, “all hazards” approach to water security and to assist public water 
systems of all sizes - with a particular focus on smaller water systems that most need help. 

Conclusion: ASDfVA respectfully recommends that the Federal FY 15 budget needs for states ’ role 
in the provision of safe drinking water be adequately funded by Congress. A strong state drinking 
water program supported by the Federal-state partnership will ensure that the quality of drinking 
water in this country will not deteriorate and, in fact, will continue to improve - so that the public 
can be assured that a glass of water is safe to drink no matter where they travel or live. States are 
willing and committed partners. However, additional Federal financial assistance is needed to meet 
ongoing and ever growing regulatory, injrastructure, and security needs. In 1996, Congress 
provided the authority to ensure that the burden would not go unsupported. For Fiscal Year 2015, 
ASDWA asks that the promise of that .support be realized. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman for his testimony. 

There are questions, I am sure. 

One thing, Mr. Becker, my area in Southern California is prob- 
ably the most regulated air in the country, I suspect, and rightfully 
so. We have had a significant air issue over the many years. Mat- 
ter of fact, my close friend and colleague wrote to the South Coast 
air quality board, Jerry Lewis, back in the day, back in the 1960s. 
It has been a bipartisan effort over the years to clean up air in 
Southern California. 

But one of the more successful programs that is supported by 
Senator Feinstein, myself, and many others is the DERA program 
and it has remarkable results. You know, around here we spent a 
lot of money on the studies and endless reports and so forth, but 
when we have a real program that takes a dirty truck off the road 
and replaces it with a truck that has 90 percent less particulate, 
2 . 5 , and a significant improvement on ozone, why would EPA ask 
to eliminate or zero out the program? 

Mr. Becker. Is that a rhetorical question? 

Mr. Calvert. Rhetorical, yes. I am going to get a little feedback 
here. 

Mr. Becker. Okay. So if I had more than 5 minutes of testimony 
and more than 4 pages, we would have had probably half a page 
on DERA because we worked on legislation. We were very sup- 
portive. It leverages $1 for every $7 in benefits. It ameliorates 
much of the diesel particulate black carbon problem and it makes 
a lot of sense to fund. I can only guess that it is such a popular 
program and bipartisan that possibly EPA may just assume that 
there is a support here to fund it on top of everything else. 

Mr. Calvert. Yes. You are probably right. 

Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Could you tell me what the difference between Sec- 
tion 103 authority and Section 105 authority is other than the 40 
percent match? 

Mr. Becker. There are a few differences. Section 105 authority 
is meant for more the day-to-day implementation efforts. Section 
103 is used in large part for monitoring for research, for develop- 
ment. They are very closely related and there is probably some 
intermingling, but the states get generally get funded out of 105, 
although the fine particulate monitoring network has always been 
in Section 103. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. And the reason I ask that is because we 
have had tribes testifying the last few weeks and the issue of radon 
came up with the tribes and the fact that one of the challenges is 
that the 40 percent match and also in these very rural areas, the 
tribes can’t come up with a 40 percent match to do anything about 
it. And they were wondering and I was wondering if there is some 
program that allows a reduced match rate in various areas depend- 
ing on economics where we have done that with some other pro- 
grams. And I do not know if there is or not but that is something 
that we will be looking into. 

And let me just say that, you know, the challenge is this. And 
I am sure you know this and you have probably all heard of it be- 
fore. We talk about state revolving loan funds. I love them. I think 
they do a great job, but they are inadequate. They are inadequate 
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if we put another $1 billion into it. They are inadequate if we put 
another $10 billion into it. The reality is we fund for drinking 
water and wastewater probably, what, $2 billion in our bill, some- 
thing in that neighborhood, $2.5 billion in our bill matched by 
state, right, at some level. So if you took all of what local govern- 
ments and states are putting in and what the Federal Government 
is putting in, what, a year, maybe 5, 6, $7 billion nationwide. We 
have got a $700 billion backlog. This means in 350 years we can 
address the backlog that exists today. And it might be even higher 
than that if you ask the American Society of Civil Engineers — who 
are going to testify next — it might even be higher than that. 

The problem is is it puts huge pressure on a budget with limited 
resources here and we talk about increasing it by $100 million 
more or $300 million more. We can’t do that. It puts a lot of pres- 
sure on the rest of the budget to do that and it does not fix the 
problem. And somehow we have got to come up with a better way 
to fund the infrastructure of this country and wastewater and 
water systems is one of them. And I do not know how we do that 
but it is going to take all of us putting our heads together and find- 
ing a different way to do it because we are not doing it now. 

Anyway, I appreciate you all being here today. I look forward to 
working with you on these challenging infrastructure issues that 
we face and we hope to address the radon issue across this country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Just one last comment on radon, we think that it 
is in particular areas and obviously sometimes it can be in par- 
ticular houses in a neighborhood and no rhyme or reason to where 
that may be located. So we need to take a serious look at how we 
deal with this in the future. So we appreciate your testimony. 

Thank you for your attendance. You are excused. 

We will now introduce the next panel. 

Mr. Brian Pallasch, American Society of Civil Engineers; Ms. 
Ruth Hubbard, the National Rural Water Association; Mr. Chad 
Lord, the Healing Our Waters-Great Lakes Coalition — I figure Mr. 
Joyce and Ms. McCollum ought to be here for this — and Dr. Robert 
Wiedenmann, former president of the Entomological Society of 
America. 

Are we all here? Okay. 

We are on the 5-minute rule. You have probably heard of that. 
We are trying to, because of time limitations today, enforce that. 
So we appreciate your indulgence. 

And with that, Brian, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS (ASCE) 

WITNESS 

BRIAN PALLASCH, MANAGING DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
& INFRASTRUCTURE INITIATIVES 

Mr. Pallasch. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Simpson, good to see 
you. 

My name is Brian Pallasch. As was stated, I am the managing 
director of Government Relations and Infrastructure Initiatives for 
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the American Society of Civil Engineers. I am pleased to be here 
today to talk to you about the EPA budget and the USGS budget. 

Unfortunately, the President’s proposed budget for EPA con- 
tinues the Administration’s unfortunate trend of shortchanging 
critical public health infrastructure. As has already been stated I 
think a few times, the President proposes to reduce spending on 
drinking water and wastewater infrastructure from nearly $2.4 bil- 
lion enacted in fiscal year 2014 all the way down to $1.75 billion 
in this coming year. It is about a 25 percent cut in funding that 
we need for our aging water infrastructure, as you so eloquently 
put. 

ASC’s 2013 report card, which we released last year, gave the na- 
tion’s wastewater and drinking water system the identical grades 
of D, which is a slight improvement from a couple years ago when 
it was a D minus, and that would be near failing, so that is 
progress, not great progress but it is moving in the right direction. 

However, we know this has impacts on our nation’s bottom line. 
In 2011 we actually released a comprehensive study on the poten- 
tial economic cost to the nation if we do not start investing in our 
water infrastructure. The Eailure to Act reports determined that 
current investment in water infrastructure systems are not able to 
keep up with the current need. We found that if current invest- 
ment trends persist, by 2020 the anticipated capital funding gap 
will grow to more than $84 billion. This investment gap may lead 
to $147 billion in extra costs for businesses and a further $59 bil- 
lion cost for households. In the worst-case scenario in that year 
2020 the U.S. can lose almost 700,000 jobs due to this bad water 
infrastructure. 

The average annual effect on the U.S. economy is expected to be 
$416 billion in lost GDP by 2020. Not investing in our water infra- 
structure ultimately means future cost to households and busi- 
nesses. A water main break, of which there are nearly 240,000 a 
year or about 700 a day — I did not break that down to the hour 
but it is quite a few — it not only disrupts traffic but shuts down 
businesses and commerce. A water main break can also impede 
emergency response and damage other critical infrastructure. 

Although America spends billions on water infrastructure invest- 
ment every year, drinking water systems still face an annual short- 
fall of at least $11 million in funding every year, and that is need- 
ed to replace aging facilities that are near the end of their useful 
life and to comply with existing and future federal regulations. 

The investment shortfall for wastewater is similar and it has 
been estimated to be nearly $300 billion over the next 20 years. 
These shortfalls actually do not account for any growth in demand 
for drinking water and wastewater over those next 20 years, which 
is part of the troubling part of the equation here. Nevertheless, 
EPA’s drinking water budget, as the gentleman said on the last 
panel, for fiscal year 2015 is only $757 million for the SRE pro- 
gram. That is a 16 percent decline. 

The clean water budget is even more dire. It is slated to get $1 
billion next year for the clean water SRE, which is about a 30 per- 
cent cut from the fiscal year 2014 enacted amount. We recognize 
that Congress is dealing with fiscal issues if you will and a growing 
federal debt and deficits, but the remedies for these problems must 
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not come at the expense of programs aimed at protecting our public 
health from the dangers of increased contamination in our rivers, 
lakes, and streams. 

We are recommending, although a little bit difficult, $2 billion for 
the clean water SRF and $1.5 billion for the safe drinking water 
SRF in fiscal year 2015. 

For the U.S. Geological Survey, which is one of the nation’s fore- 
most science agencies, they produce scientific data that is essential 
for the protection of the quality of economically vital water re- 
sources, for the prediction and monitoring of natural hazards, and 
for dozens of other critically important technical needs. 

The Administration’s budget is a little bit of an increase in this 
area. It is up about 4 percent from last year to 1.073 billion to get 
you the last decimal there. We are encouraged that the fiscal year 
2015 request includes $210 million for the agency’s water pro- 
grams. That includes some modest increases for stream gauges 
that would enhance our ability to monitor high priority sites sen- 
sitive to drought, flooding, and potential climate change impacts. 
The USGS operates approximately 7,000 gauges nationwide. These 
gauges provide real-time data which is used for flood and drought 
prediction, recreation, and infrastructure planning. Our members 
use those things every day and they give me interesting stories 
about how they use them for planning bridges and other things. 

The budget proposes $120 million for the agency’s natural hazard 
programs that assess the nation’s exposure to earthquakes, volca- 
noes, landslides, wildfires, and other hazards. We support the 
President’s request in this area. 

And I will stop now and be happy to answer any questions. 

[The statement of Brian Pallasch follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of tJie Subcommittee: 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) is pleased to present its 
views on the proposed budgets for the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
and the United States Geological Survey for Fiscal Year 2015. The budget 
proposal fails the nation in several critical infrastructure areas. 

A. THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

The FY 2015 budget proposal continues the trend of toward short- 
changing America’s public-health infrastructure. The president proposes a 
budget of $7.9 billion for EPA in FY 2015. The budget would continue to 
reduce spending on essential water infrastructure systems, a practice in recent 
years that skimps on aging wastewater and drinking-water systems that 
protect public health, safety, and welfare. 

Despite the demonstrated need for much greater investment in 
wastewater and drinking water infrastructure, the president proposes to reduce 
spending on drinking-water and wastewater infrastructure from the $2.35 
billion enacted in the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2014, to $ 1.757 
billion — a cutback of fully 25 percent in federal funding for aging water 
infrastructure from FY 2014. 
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Our 2013 Report Card for America’s Infrastructure released in March gave 
the nation’s wastewater and drinking-water systems identical grades of D, a 
slight improvement over the near-failing 2009 assessment of D-. 

In 201 1, ASCE released a comprehensive analysis of the potential 
economic costs to the nation of failing to invest in water infrastructure. The 
report, Failure to Act: the Economic Impact of Current Investment Trends in 
Water and Wastewater Treatment Infrastructure , determined that water 
infrastructure in the United States is clearly aging and investment is not able 
to keep up with the need. 

We found that, if current trends persist, by 2020 the anticipated capital 
funding gap will be $84 billion. The $84 billion funding gap may lead to $147 
billion in increased costs for businesses and a further $59 billion for 
households. In the worst case, the U.S. will lose almost 700,000 jobs by 2020. 
By 2020, the average annual effect on the U.S. economy is expected to be $416 
billion in lost GDP. Not investing in our water infrastructure ultimately means 
future costs to households and businesses. A water main break - of which 
there are nearly 700 a day - not only disrupts traffic, but shuts down 
businesses and commerce. 

Drinking Water 

The 2013 Report Card summarizes the current situation this way: 

At the dawn of the 2 1 st century, much of our drinking water 
infrastructure is nearing the end of its useful life. There are an 
estimated 240,000 water main breaks per year in the United 
States. Assuming every pipe would need to be replaced, the cost 
over the coming decades could reach more than $ 1 trillion, 
according to the American Water Works Association (AWWA). The 
quality of drinking water in the United States remains universally 
high, however. Even though pipes and mains are frequently more 
than 100 years old and in need of replacement, outbreaks of 
disease attributable to drinking water are rare. 

Although new pipes are being added to expand service areas, drinking- 
water systems degrade over time, with the useful life of component parts 
ranging from 15 to 95 years. Especicdly in the country’s older cities, much of 
the drinking water infrastructure is old and in need of replacement. Failures in 
drinking water infrastructure can result in water disruptions, impediments to 
emergency response, and damage to other types of infrastructure. Broken 
water mains can damage roadways and structures and hinder fire-control 
efforts. Unscheduled repair work to address emergency pipe failures may cause 
additional disruptions to transportation and commerce. 


- 2 - 
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It is estimated that there are more than one million miles of water mains 
in the United States. Some pipes date back to the Civil War era and often are 
not examined until there is a problem or a water main break. These breaks are 
becoming more common, as there are an estimated 240,000 water main breaks 
per year in the United States — an average of nearly 700 a day. 

Determining pipe condition through cost-effective structural assessments 
will allow the worst-condition pipes to be addressed first, avoiding potential 
failures and associated risks, damages, and costs. These structural condition 
assessments will also help avoid premature replacement of structurally sound 
pipes to save resources and time. As a result of these benefits, demand for and 
value from these assessments is expected to increase significantly over the next 
20 years. 

Wastewater 


Capital investment needs for the nation’s wastewater and stormwater 
systems are estimated to total $298 billion over the next 20 years. Rpes 
represent the largest capital need, comprising three quarters of total needs. 
Fixing and expanding the pipes will address sanitary sewer overflows, 
combined sewer overflows, and other pipe-related issues 

In recent years, capital needs for the treatment plants comprise about 15 
percent to 20 percent of total needs, but will likely increase due to new 
regulatory requirements. Stormwater needs, while growing, are still small 
compared with sanitary pipes and treatment plants. Since 2007, the federal 
government has required cities to invest more than $15 billion in new pipes, 
plants, and equipment to eliminate combined sewer overflows. 

The problems associated with aging wastewater treatment systems are 
daunting. In the 21st century, many of those neglected systems are in need of 
maintenance and repairs. Most assessment reports by government agencies 
and interest groups agree that the bill amounts to hundreds of billions of 
dollars over the next two decades. In 2009, the EPA reported to Congress that 
the states had assessed 16 percent of America’s stream miles and found that 
36 percent of those miles were unfit for use by fish and wildlife, 28 percent 
were unfit for human recreation, 18 percent were unfit for use as a public 
water supply, and 10 percent were unfit for agricultural use. 

ASCE recommends an appropriation of $2 billion for the Clean 
Water State Revolving Loan Fund (SRF) and an appropriation 
of $1.5 billion for the Safe Drinking Water Act SRF in FY 2014. 


- 3 - 
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B. UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

Established in 1879, the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) is one of the 
nation’s premier science agencies. It produces the scientific data essential for 
the protection of the quality of economically vital water resources, for the 
prediction of earthquakes and volcanoes, for the cataloging of America’s vast 
biological resources and for dozens of other critically important technical 
needs. 

The president’s FY 2015 budget request for the USGS is $1,073 billion, a 
nearly four percent increase above the 2014 enacted level of $1,032 billion. 

The FY 2015 request includes $210 million for the agency’s water 
programs, including an increase of $1.3 million to fund more than 400 
streamgages that would enhance the ability to monitor high-priority sites 
sensitive to drought, flooding, and potential climate change effects. 

The budget also proposes to spend $128 million for the agency’s natural 
hazards programs that assess the nation’s exposure to earthquakes, volcanoes, 
floods, wildfires, and other natural disasters. This is a slight decrease from the 
FY 2014 enacted level. A key function of this program is the Natural Hazards 
Mission Area, which is responsible for coordinating USGS responses following 
disasters and overseeing the agency’s emergency management activities. It 
coordinates long-term planning across the hazards science portfolio, including 
activities funded through many other programs, including floods, hurricanes 
and severe storms, and wildfires. 

Core science programs at the USGS would be funded at $1 10 
million. This important program includes the National Cooperative Geologic 
Mapping Program, which produces geologic maps and 3-D geologic frameworks 
to understand natural earth surface processes and groundwater availability 
and quality, supporting federal land management decisions, mitigating 
hazards, assisting in ecological and climatic monitoring and modeling, and 
understanding onshore-offshore sediment processes. 

To support these critical science programs, ASCE requests that the 
committee appropriate the full amount of the president’s FY 2015 budget 
proposal. 

ASCE recommends an appropriation of $1.073 billion for the 

USGS in FY 2015. 
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Mr. Calvert. Great. Thank you, Brian. I appreciate that. 

Next, Ms. Ruth Hubbard, Executive Director of the National 
Rural Water Association. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL RURAL WATER ASSOCIATION 
WITNESS 

RUTH HUBBARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MINNESOTA WATER ASSO- 
CIATION 

Ms. Hubbard. Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Mr. 
Simpson, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss ERA funding directed by this Subcommittee to 
help small and rural communities comply with federal rules under 
the Safe Drinking Water Act and Clean Water Act. My name is 
Ruth Hubbard. I am the Executive Director of the Minnesota Rural 
Water Association representing over 950 small and rural commu- 
nities that must comply with all EPA regulations and have a very 
important primary responsibility for supplying the public with safe 
drinking water and sanitation every second of every day. 

My purpose in appearing before you is to explain the importance 
of providing small and rural water and sewer systems with train- 
ing and technical assistance necessary to comply with the ever-ex- 
panding federal requirements. Of the billions of dollars provided to 
the EPA by this Subcommittee every year, small and rural commu- 
nities will tell you that they see and feel the most benefit from the 
dollars provided to onsite technical assistance initiatives. We urge 
Congress and this Subcommittee specifically to ensure that EPA 
follows congressional intent by including the operative provisions of 
H.R. 654, the Grassroots Rural and Small Community Water Sys- 
tems Assistance Act, in your 2015 bill and fully fund the author- 
ized amount. 

Over 94 percent of the country’s drinking water supply serves 
populations under 10,000 persons. These small communities want 
to ensure quality drinking water. Local water supplies are gov- 
erned by people who are locally elected and operated by operation 
specialists whose family drinks the water every day. 

When it comes to providing safe water and compliance with fed- 
eral standards, small and rural communities have a difficult time 
due to the limited customer base and lack of technical resources 
and staff. As a result, the cost of compliance is often dramatically 
higher per household. The smallest town in Minnesota has to com- 
ply with the same regulations as the Twin Cities or Los Angeles, 
both of which have entire engineering departments. My main point 
here is that communities do not need to be told they have to com- 
ply; they need to be shown how to comply in the most cost-effective 
manner. 

For example, in the city of Herman, Minnesota, with only 117 
homes, here is how this assistance works. The city was having 
problems with excess rainwater entering the collection lines and 
overloading the sewer system. The city was very close to being 
fined when a technician visited onsite, calibrated the lift station to 
get accurate flow readings, discussed the overloading problem, and 
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gave the operator a plan to solve it. The city implemented the plan 
and avoided the fine, returning to compliance and was able to re- 
duce the amount of wastewater entering the plants, thus saving 
them additional dollars in avoiding an expensive upgrade. This ex- 
ample is being repeated in hundreds of communities each week 
thanks to the funding provided by this Subcommittee. 

In closing, I will highlight the very positive policy provisions this 
Subcommittee has included in the EPA budget in the last few 
years. First, please continue to increase funding for the state re- 
volving funds. These are critical to help meet the demand for water 
project funding in all communities, often created by compliance 
costs. 

Second, we are very appreciative of the Subcommittee’s SRF pol- 
icy on “forgiveness of principle” directed to disadvantage commu- 
nities. This is a critical issue for the most burdened communities. 

And finally, we urge you to resist calls for the new water infra- 
structure programs and policies such as the proposed WIFIA legis- 
lation that will result in more public water subsidies being avail- 
able for private profit-making corporations and more financially 
sound communities and will result in the EPA water infrastructure 
subsidies moving from the neediest communities to a handful of 
more financially strong communities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. I 
am eager to respond to any questions. 

[The statement of Ruth Hubbard follows:] 
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Ruth Hubbard 

Executive Director, Minnesota Rural Water Association 
Elbow Lake, Minnesota 

ON BEHALF OF 

The National Rural Water Association 

Before the 

The U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Appropriation 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Members of the Subcommittee - and I am 
glad to see my Representative on the Subcommittee, Congresswoman McCollum, who 
has been very helpful on water issues in Minnesota - thank you for the opportunity to 
discuss Environmental Protection Agency funding directed by the Subcommittee to help 
small and rural communities comply with federal rules under the Safe Drinking Water 
Act and Clean Water Act, 

Agency : U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (Environmental Programs Management) 
Program : Small Community Technical Assistance (Request: $15,000,000) 

My name is Ruth Hubbard. I am the Executive Director of the Minnesota Rural Water 
Association representing over 950 small and rural communities that have to comply with 
all EPA regulations - and have the very important primary responsibility for supplying 
the public with safe drinking water and sanitation every second of every day. There are 
similar rural water associations in each state. State rural water associations are non- 
profit organizations which provide on-site assistance and training to every small and 
rural community in the state. A typical on-site contact could include ensuring the water 
service is protected and secure, discovering and repairing a faulty gas chlorination 
system, assisting a community to remove and replace the filtration media, training a 
new operator to run that particular treatment system, finding engineering and 
construction errors in a new sewer system, implementing a non-point pollution 
prevention plan, solving lead and copper rule problems, or completing all the paperwork 
for funding programs including the state revolving funds (SRFs). It is often more difficult 
for small communities to access SRF funds than large communities due to the 
administrative burden. Often the assistance saves thousands of dollars for the 
community and keeps the systems in long-term compliance with EPA rules - and it is 
the only assistance available to the community. 

My purpose in appearing before you is to explain the importance of providing small and 
rural water and sewer systems with training and technical assistance necessary to 
comply with the ever-expanding requirements of the Safe Drinking Water Act and Clean 
Water Act, Of the billions of dollars provided to the EPA by this subcommittee each 
year, small and rural communities will tell you they see and feel the most benefit from 
the dollars provided to on-site technical assistance initiatives. 
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On behalf of all small and rural communities, I must thank this Subcommittee for making 
this assistance a Congressional priority for the past 3 decades. While we respect the 
Agency and have excellent collaboration with EPA on a number of initiatives, we don't 
always share the objective of helping small and rural communities as opposed to 
regulating them. For this we have urged Congress, and this Subcommittee specifically, 
to enact critical assistance initiatives. To ensure that EPA follows Congressional intent, 
we urge the Subcommittee to include the operative provisions of H.R, 654, the 
Grassroots Rural and Small Community Water Systems Assistance Act, and fully fund 
the authorized amount in your FY2015 bill. Included with my written testimony is a letter 
to the Subcommittee from the bill’s sponsors. Representatives Matheson and Harper. 

Before I make a few brief policy points, I will rhetorically ask you to guess the number of 
small communities regulated by the EPA in California and Virginia. In California there 
are approximately 2,800 small community water systems and in Virginia there are 
approximately 1 ,100 small community water systems servicing fewer than 10,000 
persons. According to EPA, over 94% of the country’s 51 ,651 community drinking 
water supplies serve populations under 10,000 persons. Cver 80% of the country’s 
16,255 sanitation or sewer systems serve populations under 10,000 persons. 

These small communities want to ensure quality drinking water. Local water supplies 
are governed by people who are locally elected, and operated by operations specialists 
whose families drink the water every day. Some communities are so small they rely on 
volunteers. When it comes to providing safe water and compliance with federal 
standards, small and rural communities have a difficult time due to their limited 
customer base and lack of technical resources and staff. This is compounded by the 
fact that small and rural communities often have lower median household incomes and 
higher water rates compared to larger communities. As a result, the cost of compliance 
is often dramatically higher per household. 

The smallest town in Minnesota has to comply with all the same regulations as the Twin 
Cities or Los Angeles, both of which have an entire engineering department. I have 
brought an example of just one of the many EPA water rules.'' It is called the 
disinfection by-products rule stage two and is 1 34 federal register pages long. It is just 
starting to be enforced in small and rural communities. It is very complex, confusing, 
and burdensome. We have been working with our state agency for years to educate 
communities on how to comply with the rule and our field staff is making contact with 
hundreds of communities each month to show them how to comply with this rule. 
Another example comes from the Town of Marcellus, New York, detailing the burden of 
the Clean Water Act rules that are mandating a 5 million dollar compliance cost on this 
small struggling town. My main point here is that communities don’t need to be told they 
have to comply with threats of fines up to $25,000 a day; they need to be shown how to 
comply in the most cost effective manner. This is exactly what on-site technical 
assistance accomplishes. 

Someone knowledgeable needs to be on the side of the community. For example, in 
the city of Herman, Minnesota with only 117 homes, here is how this assistance worked. 


^ http;//ruralwater.org/complexitvindex.htm 


Ruth Hubbard, NRWA, House Interior Subcommittee (April 10, 2014) 
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The city has a pond system that was having problems with excess rain water entering 
the collection-lines and overloading the design capacity of the ponds for years. The city 
was very close to being fined, when a technician visited on-site, and calibrated the lift 
station to get accurate flow readings, discussed the overloading problem with the 
operator, and gave the operator a plan to try and solve it. Additionally, the technician 
attended a council meeting to present the plan and explain to the city council what they 
needed to do to avoid civil penalties of $65,000. The city implemented the plan and 
avoided the fine, returned to compliance and was able to reduce the amount of 
wastewater entering the plant thus saving them additional dollars, and avoiding an 
expensive plant upgrade. This example Is being repeated in hundreds of communities 
each week thanks to the funding provided by the Subcommittee. 

In closing, I will highlight the very positive policy provisions the Subcommittee has 
included in the state revolving funds portion of the EPA budget in the past few years - 
we strongly support the Subcommittee actions here, and encourage you to continue this 
agenda.^ 

First, please continue to increase funding for the state revolving funds. These are 
critical to help meet the demand for water project funding in all communities, often 
created by compliance costs. We know you have a nearly impossible job every year in 
continuing funding within your allocation and we are grateful for the funding you have 
historically provided to the SRF. 

Second, we are very appreciative of the Subcommittee's SRF policy on "forgiveness of 
principle" directed to disadvantaged communities. This is a critical issue for the most 
burdened communities, including the most economically disadvantaged communities, 
that can’t afford to comply with current mandates without this additional subsidy. 

Third, include a state set-aside provision for technical assistance within the clean water 
SRF to provide small communities with the necessary assistance to ensure non- 
compliance is remedied in the most economical way. The newer drinking water SRF 
includes such a set-aside which has been very successful. 

Finally, we urge you to resist calls for new water infrastructure programs and policies 
such as the proposed Water Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (WIFIA) that will 
result in more public water subsidies being available to private, profit-making 
corporations and more financially sound communities. New policies that remove 
prioritization of federal water subsidies to target the communities most in need will result 
in EPA water infrastructure subsidies moving from the neediest communities to a 
handful of more financially strong communities. Contrary to what is being claimed by 
some organizations, most state revolving fund monies go to large communities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. I am eager to respond to 
any questions. 


^ http://www.ruralwater.org/house interior subcommittee 2013.pdf 
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Congress of tlje IfniteD States 

lEtcislriucitnu, BO!! 30515 


January 7, 2014 

The Honorable Ken Calvert 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
House Committee on Appropriations 

Dear Chairman Calvert: 


We are writing to urge your support of our legislation, H.R. 654, The Grassroots Rural and 
Small Community Water Systems Assistance Act, that is intended to reauthorize and enhance 
funding under the jurisdiction of your subcommittee. We would appreciate the opportunity for 
the language to be a priority in an omnibus appropriations bill. There is some urgency in 
enacting this legislation as the authorization and appropriation are currently expired. 

Our legislation would reauthorize the small and rural community Safe Drinking Water Act 
(SDWA) technical assistance provision and provide additional statutory directives to the 
Administrator of the U.S. Enviromnental Protection Agency (EPA). If enacted, the new 
directives would ensure that any funding appropriated would be targeted for the most beneficial 
assistance for small and rural communities attempting to comply with all of the rules and 
regulations under the SDWA. 

Over 94% of the country’s 51,651 community drinking water supplies serve populations under 
1 0,000 persons. Over 80% of the country's 1 6,255 sanitation or sewer systems serve populations 
under 10,000 persons. Small and rural communities often have a difficult time, due to their 
limited customer base, when it comes to providing safe water and compliance with federal 
standards. As a result, the cost of compliance is often dramatically higher per household. 


Our small and rural communities in Mississippi and Utah tell us that this EPA funded local 
initiative is the most effective environmental protection and compliance effort for drinking water 
and wastewater, groundwater, and source water protection. Small communities across the 
country rely on this local/on-site technical assistance and training for compliance. 

We urge you to support H.R. 654 and include the provisions in an omnibus appropriations bill. 
Thank you for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 

Gregg Harper 
Member of Congress 



1 . 
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Mr. Calvert. Thanks to the lady for her testimony. 

Chad Lord, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

HEALING OUR WATERS-GREAT LAKES COALITION 

WITNESS 

CHAD LORD, POLICY DIRECTOR 

Mr. Lord. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, and 
Members of the Subcommittee. It is an honor to provide this testi- 
mony about our Great Lakes. 

My name is Chad Lord and I am the policy director for the Heal- 
ing Our Waters-Great Lakes Coalition. Our coalition joins a bipar- 
tisan group of over 50 Members of Congress and Senators in asking 
you to support $300 million for the Great Lakes Restoration Initia- 
tive in fiscal year 2015. We deeply appreciate the trust that you 
have shown the region over the last 4 years and ask you to main- 
tain this support. 

Thirty million people rely on the Great Lakes for their drinking 
water and the entire country benefits from the commerce that de- 
pends on these waters. We recognize that the Federal Government 
is our partner in an endeavor to help heal the lakes through under- 
taking one of the world’s largest freshwater ecosystem restoration 
projects. 

Nongovernmental groups, industries, cities, and states are forg- 
ing public-private partnerships to clean up toxic hotspots, restore 
fish and wildlife habitat, and combat invasive species. We do this 
work because cleaning up the Great Lakes is critical for the health 
and quality of life of the region. It also drives economic develop- 
ment in communities all around the basin. 

Our nation’s efforts to clean up the Great Lakes also create jobs. 
These jobs include wetland scientists, electricians, engineers, land- 
scape architects, plumbers, truck drivers, and many others. One 
hundred and twenty-five jobs were created for a project to restore 
fish and wildlife habitat in Michigan. One hundred and seventy- 
four jobs were created — some of which were filled by at-risk 
youth — to remove dams and other barriers in the Milwaukee River 
system. 

A more specific example is the story of Jim Nichols of Carry 
Manufacturing in Michigan. I met Jim last year. He told me how 
the GLRI projects were adding new orders for his manufacturing 
business. Their employees are being kept busy building submers- 
ible pumps for GLRI projects that flood duck habitat or drain areas 
to reestablish native habitat for sport fishing. The jobs go up when 
you begin counting the men and women at other companies who 
manufacture the pipes to the pumps, the control structures in 
which the pumps are housed, and the hunters and anglers and 
wildlife watchers that benefit from the improved environment the 
pumps helped create. 

And the job of restoring the lakes is producing results. A Penn- 
sylvania area of concern was delisted last year, the first since 2006, 
and a second U.S. AOC since they were established in 1987. Be- 
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tween 2010 and 2013, 29 beneficial use impairments at 13 AOCs 
were removed, more than tripling the total number removed in the 
preceding 22 years. 

Based on Fish and Wildlife Service monitoring, GLRI-sponsored 
actions are increasing self-sustaining populations of native species 
important to the Great Lakes. For example, efforts in the Saginaw 
River watershed have contributed to now self-sustaining quality 
populations in the Saginaw Bay, Michigan. 

Our coalition has documented more than 100 specific restoration 
success stories like these across the region, which you can find at 
our website at www.healthylakes.org. 

How the region is accomplishing this work is as impressive as 
what we are doing. The GLRI as a model for large landscape scale 
restoration. It ensures that the focus remains on the highest re- 
gional priorities that were identified through our 1,500 person 
stakeholder process in 2005 that produced our restoration blue- 
print. It also provides an outlet for the U.S. to meet its obligations 
under the new Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement with Can- 
ada. 

Additionally, the GLRI sought to fix problems the Government 
Accountability Office identified in 2003 when it complained that 
there was inadequate coordination among federal agencies and be- 
tween federal and nonfederal stakeholders. The GLRI lets federal 
agencies quickly convert their funding to supplement restoration 
activities through existing authorized programs. This allows for 
funds to move quickly through interagency agreements onto the 
ground. The GLRI provides an orchestra leader, accelerates 
progress, and avoids potential duplication of effort, all of which 
help save taxpayers money while focusing efforts on the highest 
consensus-based priorities. 

Unfortunately, the health of the Great Lakes continues to be se- 
riously threatened by problems such as sewage overflows that close 
beaches, and while we have cleaned up 2 AOCs, there are still 27 
more to go. Algal blooms in Lake Erie and other lakes still result 
in canceled charter boat tours, closed beaches, and threaten public 
health. Our work is not done. 

First, please maintain support for the Great Lakes Restoration 
Initiative. Second, please remove all doubt that the region is on the 
right path and pass legislation that specifically authorizes the 
GLRI. Currently, EPA is using existing authorities coupled with 
legislative language that you provide as a statutory basis for its co- 
ordinating role. Legislation like Representative David Joyce’s will 
create greater certainty for the program and allow everyone to 
focus on getting the job done. 

And lastly, we feel we need a better coordinated effort around re- 
search monitoring and assessment. Please ensure that the region’s 
scientists are engaged in producing and helping implement, coordi- 
nate, and better communicate all the federal and nonfederal re- 
search, monitoring, and assessment that is already ongoing and 
also required as necessary for future success. 
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Thank you again for the opportunity to share our views with you. 
The GLRI is delivering results. More work remains to be done. 
Cutting funding now will only make projects harder and more ex- 
pensive the longer we wait. 

I yield back. 

[The statement of Chad Lord follows:] 
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Testimony by Healing Our Waters-Great Lakes Coalition to the 
House Committee on Appropriations’ Subcommittee on the Department of the Interior, 
Environment, and Related Agencies Regarding the 
Department of the Interior and Environment Appropriations Act, 2015 
Submitted by: Chad W. Lord, Policy Director 
Healing Our Waters-Great Lakes Coalition 
(202) 454-3385; clordfSjnpca.org 
April 3, 2014 

Members of the subcommittee. It is an honor to provide this testimony about one of our world’s 
most prized natural and economic treasures - our Great Lakes. The Healing Our Waters-Great 
Lakes Coalition joins a bi-partisan group of 46 Representatives in asking you to support $300 
million for the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative in fiscal year 2015. We appreciate the trust 
you have shown the region over the last four years and ask you to maintain this support. 

Our Coalition is comprised of more than 120 environmental, conservation, hunting, and fishing 
organizations; museums, zoos, and aquariums; and businesses representing millions of people 
whose goal is to restore and protect the Great Lakes. We came together to fight for the Great 
Lakes, and we recognize the need for Federal assistance for all great waters, including Puget 
Sound, the Everglades, Coastal Louisiana, and Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. Chairman and ranking member, 30 million people rely on the Great Lakes for their drinking 
water, and the entire country benefits from the commerce that depends on these waters. 
Protecting and restoring them is a huge non-partisan priority for the people in the region. We 
recognize that the federal government is our partner in an endeavor to help heal the lakes 
through the undertaking of one of the world’s largest freshwater ecosystem restoration projects. 
Non-govemmental groups, industries, cities, and states are forging public-private partnerships to 
clean up toxic hot spots, restore fish and wildlife habitat, and combat invasive species. Our 
Coalition has invested almost half a million dollars of our own resources to help our member 
groups restore and protect this resource. The philanthropic community has also invested 
approximately $100 million over the past four years through initiatives to educate citizens and 
policy makers about the Great Lakes environment and to identify actions and policies that most 
effectively will restore its health. 

Economic Benefits 

We do this work because cleaning up the Great Lakes is critical for the health and quality of life 
of the region. It also drives economic development - and jobs - in communities all around the 
Basin. Investments in Great Lakes restoration are creating jobs and leading to long-term 
economic benefits for the Great Lakes states and the country, A Brookings Institution report 
shows that every $1 invested in Great Lakes re.storation generates at least $2 in return, making 
Great Lakes restoration one of the best investments on the dollar in the federal budget. Research 
from Grand Valley State University shows that the return for certain projects is closer to 6-to-l. 
The University of Michigan has also demonstrated that over 1.5 million jobs are connected to the 
Great Lakes, accounting for more than $60 billion in wages annually. According to the Great 
Lakes Commission, more than 37 million people boat, fish, hunt, and view wildlife in the region. 
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generating over $50 billion annually. Great Lakes businesses and individuals account for about 
28 percent of the U.S. gross domestic product, according to Bureau of Economic Analysis data. 

We have also seen jobs being created by our nation’s efforts to clean up the Great Lakes and 
restore fish and wildlife habitat. These jobs include wetland scientists, electricians, engineers, 
landscape architects, plumbers, truck drivers, and many others. While we do not know how 
many jobs have been created to clean up the Great Lakes, it is likely in the thousands. Consider: 

• 125 jobs were created for a $10 million project to restore fish and wildlife habitat in 
Muskegon Lake, a Great Lakes Area of Concern in Michigan. 

• 1 77 people are employed to control the invasive sea lamprey in the Great Lakes, which 
costs the U.S. government around $20 million annually. 

• 174 jobs were created, some of which were filled by at-risk youth, to remove dams and 
other barriers in a 150-mile stretch of the Milwaukee River system. 

Specifically, stories like that of business owner Jim Nichols of Carry Manufacturing are 
increasingly common. Jim tells of how GLRI projects are adding new orders for his 
manufacturing business. Carry Manufacturing has manufactured water control equipment since 
1987. Their employees are being kept busy building submersible pumps for GLRI projects that 
flood duck habitat or drain areas to re-establish native habitat for sport fishing. The jobs add up 
when you begin counting the men and women at other companies who manufacture the pipes for 
the pumps, the control structures in which the pumps are housed, and the hunters, anglers, and 
wildlife watchers that benefit from the improved environment the pumps help create. 

Investments Producing Results 

The people that have been put to work protecting and restoring the Great Lakes are working on 
projects that are producing results (from EPA’s 2014 congressional budget justification and 2013 
report to Congress): 

• The Presque Isle, PA, Area of Concern was delisted, the first since 2006, and the second 
U.S. AOC since they were established in 1987. The management actions necessary for 
delisting the Sheboygan, WI, AOC were also completed, Ashtabula, OH, is very close, 
and two more de-listings are expected in FY 201 5. (EPA 2014) 

• Between 2010 through 2013, 29 beneficial use impairments (Bills) at 13 AOCs were 
removed in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, more 
than tripling the total number of BUls removed in the preceding 22 years. More BUIs 
have been removed since the GLRI began than between 1987 and 2009. (EPA 2014) 

• From 2004 to 2009, the Great Lakes region was the only area in the country to show a 
gain in wetland acreage. Now the GLRI is building on that foundation with a goal to 
restore one million acres in the Basin. So far, the FWS, NPS, NRCS, and NOAA (among 
others) restored, protected, or enhanced over 1 1 5,000 acres of wetlands and other habitat. 
(EPA 2014) 

• 1 ,900 river miles were cleared of over 250 barriers resulting in fish swimming into 
stretches of river where they have been absent for decades. (EPA 2014) 

• Based on U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service monitoring, GLRI-sponsored actions are 
increasing self-sustaining populations of native species important to the Great Lakes, like 
lake sturgeon. For example, efforts in the Saginaw River watershed have contributed to 
the now self-sustaining walleye population in Saginaw Bay, MI. (EPA 2013) 
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• Nearly 800,000 acres of Great Lakes agricultural land were put into USDA conservation 
contracts to reduce erosion and nutrient runoff into Great Lakes tributaries. (EPA 2014) 

These numbers are impressive. The stories behind them, however, are more illuminating as to 
the types of results that we are seeing and what is being accomplished. The Coalition has 
documented more than 100 restoration success stories across the region.' Among them: 

• At the Ashtabula River in Ohio, a sediment cleanup and habitat restoration project has 
restored the lower two miles of the river and advanced efforts to get it de-listed as a Great 
Lakes Area of Concern, The project has improved water quality and deepened the river 
channel, making the lower Ashtabula suitable again for maritime commerce, fishing, and 
recreation boating. 

• The Grand Calumet River in Indiana, which flows through a heavily industrialized area 
south of Chicago, was for years considered America’s most polluted river. Thanks to a 
major cleanup, a large wetland was restored and more than 575,000 cubic yards of toxic 
mud was removed from the Lake Michigan tributary. The restoration project addressed 
pollution that had led to fish consumption advisories, drinking water restrictions, beach 
closings, habitat destruction, and an array of other environmental problems. 

• At Clear Creek in Freedom, New York, excess stream erosion and sediment, in-stream 
barriers, elevated water temperatures, and competition from invasive fish restricted brook 
trout to a few tributaries in the watershed. A Great Lakes Restoration Initiative project 
restored 1,200 linear feet of in-stream habitat and re-established fish passage over a 
sheet-pile grade control structure, reconnecting six miles of prime trout habitat. 

How We Are Doing the Work 

How the region is accomplishing all this work is as impressive as what we are doing. The GLRl, 
which President Obama first proposed in 2010, is a model for large, land-scape scale restoration. 
It ensures that the focus remains on the highest regional priorities that were identified through a 
large stakeholder process in 2005, which was initiated by President George W. Bush. The 
initiative itself is implementing a restoration strategy called the Great Lakes Regional 
Collaboration Strategy to Restore and Protect the Great Lakes that over 1,500 people helped 
build. It also provides an outlet for the U.S. to meet its obligations under the new Great Lakes 
Water Quality Agreement with Canada. The GLRI is a critical component towards ensuring that 
the goals we set for ourselves in both the agreement and comprehensive plan can be achieved. 

Additionally, the GLRI sought to fix problems the Government Accountability Office identified 
in 2003 when it complained that there was inadequate coordination among Federal agencies and 
between Federal and non-Federal stakeholders." Now, the EPA, working with other Federal 
agencies like the Fish and Wildlife Service, NOAA, NRCS, and the National Park Service, can 
quickly convert the funding they receive to supplement restoration activities through their 
existing, authorized programs. This structure allows for funds to move quickly from EPA 
througli the interagency agreements EPA reaches with the other agencies and onto the ground to 
complete important restoration work. This model also ensures accountability through the 
establishment of an “orchestra leader” (EPA), helps accelerate progress, and avoids potential 
duplication, all of which help save taxpayers money while focusing efforts on the highest, 
consensus-based priorities.'" 
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Maintaining Results until the Job is Done 

Unfortunately, the health of the Great Lakes continues to be seriously threatened by problems 
such as sewage overflows that close beaches, toxic pollution that poses a threat to the health of 
people and wildlife, algal blooms that harm local drinking water supplies, and invasive species 
that hurt fish and wildlife populations and our outdoor recreation economy. While we have 
cleaned up two AOCs, there are still 27 more to go. Algal blooms in Lake Erie and other lakes 
still result in cancelled charter boat tours and closed beaches. Communities are still dealing with 
legacy pollutants that have led to drinking water restrictions, beach closings, and fish 
consumption advisories. Our work is not done so maintaining Federal funding is needed. 

Additionally, this Congress should remove all doubt that the region is on the right path and pass 
legislation that specifically authorizes the GLRl. Currently, EPA is using existing authorities 
coupled with the legislative language you provide as the statutory basis for its coordinating role. 
Passing legislation, such as that introduced by Rep. David Joyce and Sen. Carl Levin, creates 
greater certainty for the program and allows everyone to focus on getting the job done. 

Lastly, EPA’s Science Advisoiy Board noted in a 2012 report that the GLRI Action Plan 
supported initial Federal investments to restore the Lakes because enough was known about the 
problems and potential solutions to impairments in the Great Lakes to initiate action; the Action 
Plan identified most of the key actions needed; and the Action Plan is largely consistent with 
previous plans and strategies. However, the SAB’s report pointed out that the GLRl needs to do 
better research, monitoring, and assessment. It also pointed out that the GLRl lacks a formal 
science-based framework for assessing progress and evaluating future priorities. We believe 
this science-based framework and independent science advice is critical to make Great Lakes 
restoration efforts as efficient and effective as possible; that the region’s scientists must be 
engaged in producing and helping implement that plan and not just asked to react to a federally- 
generated adaptive management blueprint; and that EPA must use an appropriate portion of 
GLRl funds to implement, coordinate, and better communicate the Federal and non-Federal 
research, monitoring, and assessment - ongoing and required - for future success. 

Conclusion 

Thank you again for the opportunity to share our views with you. The GLRl is delivering 
results. But more work remains. Cutting restoration funding now will only make projects harder 
and more expensive the longer we wait. While we are greatly encouraged by the progress we are 
seeing in local communities across the region, we all must keep in mind that it will take time for 
all of us to see lakewide environmental improvement in an ecosystem the size of the Great 
Lakes. We are seeing hundreds of trees but it still will take time to make them into a forest. 

We also recognize the tough choices you face, but we believe that restoring the Great Lakes is 
not only good for the environment but also is good for the national economy as well. We hope 
you will maintain $300 million for the GLRl next year. 


' Found at wmv.heallhvlakes.orti/'successes/ . 

" We anticipate that the GLR! Action Plan for FY2015-2019 will incorporate cliangw that address the concerns raised by GAO in 2013, Those 
concem,s included, in part, recommending the initiative incorpor^e climate change info its goals and create metrics of success that better iinfc the 
ecological change being sought to the actions being supported and undertaken. 

Even with quick federal action, the Great Lakes region has a shortened work season because of winter conditions. This can result in a longer 
time period for grantees to outlay GLRl funds rather than just the ohli^tion of funds. 


Page 4 of 4 
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Mr. Simpson [presiding]. Thank you. 
Mr. Wiedenmann. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
WITNESS 

ROBERT N. WIEDENMANN, FORMER PRESIDENT 

Mr. Wiedenmann. Thank you, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Stewart. Thank 
you for the opportunity to testify. Good morning to you. 

My name is Robert Wiedenmann. I am the head of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology at the University of Arkansas, and there I 
work on biological control of insects and weeds, invasive species. 

But I am here today in my role as past president of the Entomo- 
logical Society of America, or ESA. With nearly 7,000 members, 
ESA is the largest organization in the world that serves the sci- 
entific and professional needs of entomology. On their behalf, I am 
here to request robust fiscal year 2015 appropriations for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Forest Service and the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, which carry out critical entomological- 
related activities. 

Advances in forestry and environmental sciences, including the 
field of entomology, help protect against threats that impact our 
nation’s economy, public health, and food security. The Forest Serv- 
ice forest and rangeland research budget supports the development 
and delivery of scientific data and innovative technologies to im- 
prove the health, use, and management of the nation’s forests and 
rangeland. Within forest and rangeland research, the invasive spe- 
cies program area uses scientifically based approaches to prevent 
the introduction and reduce the spread of the impact of invasive in- 
sects and weeds, which have serious economic and environmental 
consequences for the nation. One species alone, the emerald ash 
borer, costs Americans nearly $5 billion a year in direct costs. 

ESA strongly opposes the proposed cuts to forest and rangeland 
research that are in the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget re- 
quest, especially the 8 percent reduction of funding for invasive 
species research and development. 

ESA also requests continued investment in the Forest Health 
Management Program within the Forest Service, which conducts 
critical mapping and surveys on public and private lands to mon- 
itor and assess risks from potentially harmful insects, diseases, and 
invasive plants. The program also provides assistance to state and 
local partners to help prevent and control outbreaks that endanger 
forest health. 

For the Environmental Protection Agency, ESA requests full sup- 
port for the pesticide licensing program area, which evaluates and 
regulates new pesticides to ensure safe and proper usage by con- 
sumers. Pesticides registered by EPA protect public health and the 
nation’s food supply by controlling insects that act as disease vec- 
tors or invasive insects that endanger our environment. EPA’s ac- 
tivities support the use of integrated pest management, or IPM, 
which uses entomological knowledge and other science-based 
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knowledge to manage insect pests. The use of IPM often reduces 
costs and results in a more targeted use of pesticides. 

ESA also requests that the Subcommittee maintain support for 
the EPA State and Tribal Assistance Grant on pesticide program 
implementation. 

Finally, ESA supports a proposal in the President’s fiscal year 
2015 budget request to establish a $45 million multiagency initia- 
tive addressing pollinator health. As part of the initiative, EPA 
would examine the potential impact of pesticides on bees and en- 
sure that pesticides represent unacceptable risk to pollinator 
health. 

Pesticides are an important part of safe production of crops that 
feed our nation. Equally, food production is reliant on healthy pop- 
ulations of bees and other pollinators. Pesticides represent just one 
of the many threats that bees have. Continued entomology research 
in these agencies is needed to understand the complexity of colony 
collapse disorder and tease apart the multiple stresses that threat- 
en bee health. EPA’s role in the pollinator initiative is critical to 
balance the risks that pesticides may pose to bees with the benefits 
that pesticides provide for crop production. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to offer the Entomo- 
logical Society of America’s support for Forest Service and EPA 
programs and I am happy to answer any questions. 

[The statement of Robert N. Wiedenmann follows:] 
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Robert N. Wiedenmann, PhD, Past President 
Entomological Society of America 
On 

Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations for the U.S. Forest Service and the U.S. Environmental 

Protection Agency 
Submitted to the 

Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
United States House of Representatives 

April 10, 2014 

'fhe Entomological Society of America (ESA) respectfully submits this statement for the official 
record in support of funding for entomology-related activities at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Forest Service and the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). ESA 

requests a robust fiscal year (FY) 2015 appropriation for the Forest Service and requests 
that the Forest and Rangeland Research budget is maintained at a level at least equal to the 
FY 2014 enacted amount of $292.8 million to preserve valuable invasive species researeh 
and development. The Society also supports continued investment in Forest Health 
Management programs across the Forest Service in FY 2015. In addition, ESA 
recommends strong funding for EPA, including Pesticides Licensing Program Area 
activities within its Science & Technology and Environmental Program & Management 
budgets, as well as continued support for State & T ribal Assistance Grants for Pesticide 
Program Implementation. Finally, ESA supports a proposal in the President’s FY 2015 
budget request to establish a $45 million multi-agency initiative addressing pollinator 
health, including involvement by EPA to examine the potential impact of pesticides and 
ensure that pesticides represent acceptable risks to pollinator health. 

Advances in forestry and environmental sciences, including the field of entomology, help to 
protect our ecosystems and communities from threats impacting our nation’s economy, public 
health, and agricultural productivity and safety. Through improved understanding of invasive 
insect pests and the development of biological approaches to pest management, entomology 
plays a critical role in reducing and preventing the spread of infestation and diseases harmful to 
national forests and grasslands. The study of entomology also contributes to the development of 
Integrated Pest Management (IPM) techniques, which use science-based, enviromnentally 
friendly, comprehensive methods to take preventative action against pests, often resulting in 
lower costs and a more targeted use of pesticides. In addition, entomology improves our 
knowledge of pollinator biology and the factors affecting pollinator health and populations, 
helping to ensure safe, reliable crop production that meets the needs of a growing world 
population. 

The U.S. Forest Service sustains the health, diversity, and productivity of 193 million acres of 
public lands in national forests and grasslands across 44 states and territories. Serving as the 
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largest supporter of forestry research in the world, the agency employs approximately 35,000 
scientists, administrators, and land managers. In addition to activities at the federal level, the 
Forest Service provides technical expertise and financial assistance to state and private forestry 
agency partners. 

The Forest Service’s Forest and Rangeland Research budget supports the development and 
delivery of scientific data and innovative technological tools to improve the health, use, and 
management of the nation’s forests and rangelands. Within Forest and Rangeland Research, the 
Invasive Species Strategic Program Area provides scientifically based approaches to reduce and 
prevent the introduction, spread, and impact of non-native invasive species, including destructive 
insects, plants, and diseases that can have serious economic and environmental consequences for 
our nation. For example. Forest Service scientists are working to prevent the devastation of ash 
trees across North America by the emerald ash borer, an invasive beetle that was accidentally 
introduced from Asia. Emerald ash borer was first detected in 2002 and, since then, has killed 
countless millions of ash trees. This biological invasion threatens to eliminate all ash trees from 
North America, and is the most costly invasion from a forest insect to date. To attempt to 
address the problem, researchers have developed a multi-tiered program that includes removal of 
infested trees, new insecticides, and introduction of several species of parasitic wasps into ash 
borer-infested U.S. forests. The scientists found that the wasps, known to parasitize and kill 
emerald ash borer eggs and larvae, have helped to slow the spread of the ash borer invasion in 
recent years.' Emerald ash borer is just one of the exponentially growing list of invasive insects 
and diseases that cause harm to our nation's forests and to our nation's economy. Forest health is 
also affected by invasive weeds, and those weeds are often best controlled by beneficial insects 
used as biological control agents, resulting in permanent and often spectacular control. ESA 
strongly opposes the proposed cuts to Forest and Rangeland Research included in the 
President’s FY 2015 budget request, especially the 8.0 percent reduction directed at 
invasive species research and development. 

Also under the purview of the Forest Service is the Forest Health Management program, which 
conducts mapping and surveys on public and private lands to monitor and assess risks from 
potentially harmful insects, diseases, and invasive plants. The program also provides assistance 
to .state and local partners to help prevent and control outbreaks that endanger forest health. 
According to a 201 1 study, invasive forest insects cost local governments alone an average of 
over $2 billion per year; direct costs to homeowners from property loss, tree removal, and 
treatment exceed an additional $2.5 billion per year.^ The program’s “Slow the Spread” 
activities, for example, have led to a 60 percent reduction in the rate of the spread of an invasive 
species known as gypsy moth, resulting in an estimated benefit-to-cost ratio of 3:1. Without the 
program, it is estimated that 50 million additional acres would have been infested by the moth.^ 


' Forest Service FY 2015 Budget Justification: httD://www.fs.fed.us/aboutus/budget/201 5/FS 1 5- 
FS-Budget-J ustification.ndf . 

^ Aukema, J.E.; Leung, B.; Kovacs, K.; [el al.]. 201 1. Economic impacts of non-native forest 
insects in the continental United States. PLoS ONE 6(9): e24587. 

^ Forest Service FY 2015 Budget Overview; httD.•//www.fs.fed.us/aboutus^udget/20 1 5/FY 1 5- 
FS-Budget-Overview.pdf . 
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To support these important functions, ESA requests that the subcommittee maintain 
strong funding for the Forest Health Management Program in FY 2015. 

EPA carries out its mission of protecting human health and the environment by developing and 
enforcing regulations, awarding grants for research and other projects, conducting studies on 
environmental issues, facilitating partnerships, and providing information through public 
outreach. Through these efforts, EPA strives to ensure that our nation enjoys clean water, clean 
air, a safe food supply, and communities free from pollution and harmful chemicals. 

EPA’s Pesticides Licensing Program Area, supported by EPA’s Science & Technology and 
Environmental Program & Management budgets, serves to evaluate and regulate new pesticides 
to ensure safe and proper usage by consumers. Through the mandate of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), EPA utilizes scientific expertise and data, including 
knowledge gained from entomological sciences, to set maximum tolerated residue levels and to 
register pesticide products as effective and safe. By controlling insects that act as vectors of 
diseases of humans and domesticated animals, and invasive insect species that endanger our 
environment, pesticides registered by EPA help protect public health and the nation’s food 
supply. EPA’s activities in this area also include the development of educational information 
and outreach to encourage the use of IPM and other reduced-risk methods of controlling pests. 
For example, EPA recently awarded three grants to universities to help facilitate the use of IPM 
practices in schools in multiple states, helping to promote cost-effective strategies that reduce 
student exposure to pesticides and pests. Due to previous work in this area, 18 Indiana schools 
have reduced pest control costs by 90 percent by employing new IPM techniques.'* The 
President’s FY 2015 budget request includes plans to reduce funding for IPM efforts in schools 
in favor of other priority activities. However, IPM strategies used in schools reduce student 
exposure to pesticides as well as allergens from pests themselves. Therefore, ESA supports 
continuing the modest funding that EPA has invested in school IPM. 

Among EPA’s State & Tribal Assistance Grants, categorical grants in the area of Pesticides 
Program Implementation help to facilitate the translation of national pesticide regulatory 
information into real-world approaches that work for local communities. For example, these 
grants fiind efforts to reduce health and environmental risks associated with pesticide use by 
promoting, facilitating, and evaluating IPM techniques and other potentially safer alternatives to 
conventional pest control methods. ESA requests that the subcommittee maintain support 
for Pesticides Program Implementation grants. 

ESA is in favor of increased funding for scientifically based studies of pollinator 
populations and health. Pollinators play a vital role in our nation’s agriculture industry; for 
example, bees pollinate more than 90 crops in the United States and are essential for the 
production of an estimated 70 percent of all the food we eat or export. To ensure a healthy bee 
population, more research is needed to fully understand the complexities of Colony Collapse 
Disorder (CCD) and to examine the diverse factors that endanger bee health. Pesticides 


“* March 12, 2014 EPA press release: 

http://vosemite.eDa.gov/opa/admpress.nsfi'596el7d7cac72084852578IfI)043629e/ebef2aed5d69e 

01585257c99006af60d!OpenDocument . 
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represent just one potential risk to bees, but both the risks and benefits must be balanced, and 
those risks and benefits will vary among different crops and different crop-producing regions of 
the United States. EPA is well-positioned to help identify methods for protecting bee health; the 
agency recently awarded agricultural grants to three universities to aid in the development of 
IPM practices that lower pesticide risks to bees while protecting valuable crops from pests. For 
this reason, ESA supports EPA’s participation in a proposed multi-agency initiative to 
investigate pollinator health and develop implementation plans to prevent pollinator 
population decline. 

ESA, headquartered in Annapolis, Maryland, is the largest organization in the world serving the 
professional and scientific needs of entomologists and individuals in related disciplines. 

Founded in 1889, ESA has nearly 7,000 members affiliated with educational institutions, health 
agencies, private industry, and government. Members are researchers, teachers, extension 
service personnel, administrators, marketing representatives, research technicians, consultants, 
students, pest management professionals, and hobbyists. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer the Entomological Society of America’s support for 
Forest Seivice and EPA programs. For more information about the Entomological Society of 
America, please see httD://www.entsoc.org/ . 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you all for your testimony. I went up one 
day to the Nez Perce reservation and they have a program that 
they are working with the University of Idaho on that does exactly 
what you are talking about. They bring in the natural bugs to kill 
some of the invasive species from other places and it is fascinating 
to watch because 3 or 4 years before I was up there in South Fork, 
there was a weed that had come in and had yellow flowers and the 
whole hillside was just yellow and they did not use any chemicals 
to kill it. They released some of these bugs and today it is gone, 
amazing stuff. But that is good work that you all do and your soci- 
ety does. I appreciate it. 

I am surprised that Joyce and Betty were not here to protect the 
Great Lakes because if IGm was still here he would tell you if they 
are not going to protect them, he is taking it to California because 
they have a severe drought there. 

But anyway, you both bring up very challenging problems we 
face with the infrastructure, not just water and wastewater infra- 
structure but infrastructure across the board in this country and 
it is something Congress is going to have to deal with. I think that 
our infrastructure needs are the second biggest problem next to the 
debt and deficit and getting it under control. Until we get the debt 
and deficit under control, we cannot do any of our other priorities. 
So I appreciate your testimony and thank you for being here today. 

The last panel this morning is Kathy DeCoster, Vice President 
and Director of Federal Affairs for the Trust for Public Land; Alan 
Rowsome, Senior Director of Government Relations for Lands for 
the Wilderness Society; and Reid is the president of the Wilderness 
Land Trust. 

And I am going to go vote. 

Mr. Calvert. I think Mike might have already mentioned we are 
operating under a 5-minute rule. We appreciate your attendance 
and we are anxious to listen to your testimony. 

And with that, Ms. DeCoster. 

Ms. DeCoster. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. You are recognized. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

THE TRUST FOR PUBLIC LAND 
WITNESS 

KATHY DECOSTER, VICE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF FEDERAL AF- 
FAIRS 

Ms. DeCoster. I really appreciate the invitation to testify this 
morning and also just wanted to express gratitude to you and the 
other members of the Subcommittee for the time you spent listen- 
ing to everyone, whether it is me or others. It is I think an un- 
known and underappreciated use of your time so we appreciate it. 

I am Kathy DeCoster, Vice President and Director of Federal Af- 
fairs for the Trust for Public Land. I am here to talk about a set 
of federal conservation programs that are under your jurisdiction 
that have a very significant impact at the local, state, and federal 
levels. These are programs that bring numerous public benefits. 
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They enjoy wide community support. They leverage significant 
other dollars and they support local economies. 

In my written testimony I cover a number of those programs but 
I did want to focus in my 5 minutes today on the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. We understand the many challenges you face 
in putting your bill together and appreciate your support for LWCF 
and the other programs in the last bill, in the fiscal year 2014 Om- 
nibus bill. I know that was a challenging bill to put together so we 
really appreciate that. 

We do support the budget proposal for full funding for LWCF, 
and as it relates to your bill, we know that proposal is split be- 
tween discretionary funds and mandatory funds. We hope that you 
will be able to find at least the $350 million that is budgeted in 
the discretionary side and the President’s proposal. Those funds 
will support a number of specific conservation projects that we and 
others are working on in many states. It will also support grants 
to states and local communities through the other side of programs 
under LWCF. 

Our overall goal that we have been working on is to ensure that 
the $900 million that is deposited every year into the LWCF ac- 
count is used to support conservation, outdoor recreation needs 
across that entire spectrum from local to the federal. And without 
that broader commitment on the way up to $900 million, we see 
a number of conservation opportunities that could be lost. We are 
working on a 22,000 acre forest in Maine that supplies 4 percent 
of the nation’s maple sugar operations. We are working on trail ac- 
cess outside Salt Lake City. All those are in the broader, bigger ask 
but they are important projects to those communities. 

The bigger number will also help fund additional grants to states 
through the state and local program and would fund a UPARR pro- 
gram, which provides improvements to parks and playgrounds. And 
that is something that my organization works quite a lot on, mak- 
ing sure communities have a safe place to play and easy access to 
that. 

So we really appreciate the comments you have made recently 
about trying to work on a solution on that mandatory side. You and 
Mr. Simpson have very helpfully talked about that so we look for- 
ward to working with you on that. We know the mandatory side 
is not something that will occur in your bill but we hope we can 
work with you all on that. 

You will no doubt hear from others on this panel and elsewhere 
about specific conservation needs, national trails, forest conserva- 
tion, historic sites, battlefields, park in-holdings, habitat protection, 
and wilderness in-holdings. And LWCF supports all of these needs 
and more at the state and local level. You may know we are work- 
ing with Riverside County to implement that Habitat Conservation 
Plan they were instrumental in putting together years ago and that 
helps with a balanced approach to endangered species protection 
and development and it is kind of a win-win solution so LWCF sup- 
ports that. 

We are working with one of the major forest landowners in the 
country in Idaho on a project that would protect drinking water for 
about 500,000 people in northern Idaho. LWCF helps us and many 
others find those conservation solutions that matter to communities 
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and leave a very important legacy for the future, for jobs, for the 
local economies, and for, you know, quality of life in those commu- 
nities. 

On the federal acquisitions side, those agency acquisitions we see 
fill in some critical missing pieces of the public land. The suite of 
agencies that manage public lands, they protect important national 
resources. They help solve management problems if you think 
about the checkerboard — I do not even know what to call it — the 
situation that was left over from the railroad checkerboard agree- 
ment. That is a management challenge for most agencies. And it 
also opens up access to recreation when we protect those sites. 

And then the suite of state and local programs, so Forest Legacy, 
the State and Local Assistance Grants, the Battlefield Grants, Sec- 
tion 6, and the Urban Park Program, they all help states and local 
communities meet various needs, jobs in the woods, public access 
for hunting and fishing, close-to-home recreation, wildlife habitat 
protection, and safe places to play, and historic sites. 

And so we look at LWCF as an incredibly important program 
that is not one-size-fits-all and so one community may need one 
kind of program that is under LWCF and another may need a dif- 
ferent type of program. But together, they allow conservation to be 
accomplished across the board, across the entire continuum from 
cities to wilderness. 

I just want to also mention we do support the set-aside under the 
Park Service state and local grant program that you included in 
the ’14 bill and that is proposed in the budget for ’15, the $3 mil- 
lion for a competitive grant program. We see that as leveraging sig- 
nificant other dollars in those communities that will apply for those 
grants, and we want to work with you on its successful implemen- 
tetion. 

So just in closing I wanted to reiterate that LWCF offers a flexi- 
ble approach to conservation across that entire continuum to help 
meet some challenges and support community needs and we would 
urge you to fund it again understanding again the challenges that 
you have. 

So we value the role you all play in making sure that conserva- 
tion is achieved in the most strategic way possible and we will 
work with you to figure that out. Thank you. 

[The statement of Kathy DeCoster follows:] 
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Testimony of Kathy DeCostcr 

Vice President and Director of Federal Affairs, The Trust for Public Land 
Regarding the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
and other Federal Land Conservation Programs 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify on behalf of The Trust for Public Land in 
support of programs under your jurisdiction for the Fiscal Year 2015 appropriations process. The 
Trust for Public Land (TPL) is a national nonprofit land conservation organization working to 
protect land for people in communities across the nation. We are extremely grateful for the 
support members of this Subcommittee and other conservation leaders in Congress have shown 
for federal conservation programs during these challenging fiscal times. We recognize that the 
Subcommittee will again face enormous challenges in meeting the broad range of priority needs 
in the Interior and Environment bill this year. Our work in many of your districts and elsewhere 
around the country shows that there is tremendous support for conservation and access to 
recreation at the local, state and federal level, and the programs under your jurisdiction play a 
critical role in bringing those community visions to reality. Thank you for your support. 

Federal funding is an absolutely critical part of the conservation toolbox and provides manifold 
benefits to the American people. Given the limited public conservation funding at all levels of 
government, TPL works to leverage federal conservation dollars, bringing to bear private 
philanthropic support as well as state and local funding to forge solutions to sometimes complex 
conservation funding challenges. The major programs under your jurisdiction that we count on 
year in and year out are the entire suite of Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) programs 
- including BLM, FWS, NPS and USFS acquisitions, NPS state and local grants, the Forest 
Legacy Program and the Cooperative Endangered Species Act Fund - as well as the USFWS 
North American Wetlands Conservation Act and the USFS Community Forest Program. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund 

For almost 50 years the Land and Water Conservation Fund has been the cornerstone that 
sustains our federal public lands heritage and remains today a compelling and urgently needed 
program. When Congress created LWCF in 1964, it dedicated specific revenues to ensure that 
funds would be available for annual land conservation and outdoor recreation needs. The major 
source of these revenues has been offshore oil and gas development in federal waters. LWCF 
does not rely at all on taxpayer dollars. Instead, revenues generated from energy development 
and natural resource depletion are used for the protection of other natural resources such as 
parks, open space, and wildlife habitat for the benefit of current and future generations. We (and, 
polls show, most of America) believes it is both logical and necessary that this principle — using 
a small percentage of annual OCS receipts (which average over $6 billion) as a conservation 
offset ~ be fully honored. 

Investments in conservation and outdoor recreation make sound economic sense, too. The 
Outdoor Industry Association estimates that active outdoor recreation contributes $646 billion 
annually to the U.S. economy, supports nearly 6.1 million jobs across the U.S., and generates 
$39.9 billion in annual national tax revenue. 
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For these and many other reasons we strongly support the FY 2015 President’s Budget proposal 
to fully fund the Land and Water Conservation Fund at $900 million, with $350 million from 
discretionary sources and $550 million in mandatory funds, for the various component programs 
funded under LWCF. In the FY 2015 bill, we respectfully request that you allocate at least $350 
million in discretionary funding as the budget proposes to support essential community-based 
conservation. We also recognize that the mandatory funding request requires additional 
legislative action, and we appreciate the leadership and commitment the Chairman and other 
subcommittee members have shown in seeking to address that need. Continued investment in the 
entire suite of LWCF programs as proposed in the budget is essential and we are ready to work 
with the Subcommittee to ensure that dollars invested are well spent on our nation’s most urgent 
needs. We greatly appreciate the key role your Subcommittee plays in ensuring that program 
dollars are used for high-priority strategic investments. 

Mr. Chairman, you and others have recently pointed out the urgency of finding mandatory, long- 
tenn solutions to fully fund LWCF as well as other federal commitments including Payments in 
Lieu of Taxes. Both LWCF and PILT represent longstanding unmet promises made by the 
federal government to the American people and local communities. They are good investments 
for local communities and complement one another. As each program seeks a more stable and 
long term source of permanent fimding, we hope that Congress will follow your lead and take 
up this unique opportunity to permanently and fully fund both at the same time. We look 
forward to working with you to that end. 

LWCF’s programs bring specific and complementary conservation benefits to the American 
public. These key programs are: 

Federal Land Acquisitions - Every year tens of millions of Americans, as well as visitors to our 
country, visit our federal public lands - national parks, forests, wildlife refuges and BLM 
conservation lands. Strategic inholding and other acquisitions in these federal areas through 
LWCF ensure recreation access and nature education; fo,ster vital economic growth; protect 
clean water and other community resources; enhance the incomparable natural and scenic 
treasures that belong to all Americans; and frequently resolve complex land-use conflicts and 
produce management savings. Without adequate funding, the unfortunate alternative often is an 
irretrievable loss of public use and enjoyment of these areas and irreversible damage to the 
resources we all care about. 

This is precisely the choice for numerous outdoor recreation and natural resource protection 
projects budgeted in FY 2015, including lands in the San Bernardino and Tahoe national forests 
in California, along the Bonneville Shoreline Trail near Salt Lake City, Utah and the 
Appalachian Trail in New Hampshire, on the Rappahannock River in Virginia, at the entrance to 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Wilderness Area in northern Minnesota, and within the Yakima 
River Watershed in Washington state. The Trust for Public Land is working in these and other 
areas identified in the President’s budget and looks forward to working with the Subcommittee 
as you consider these critical needs. 

At the same time that incompatible development within federal units is a mounting concern for 
the public, we have found that many private inholding owners are open to and quite often eager 
to find a conservation solution. Faced with uncertainty about the availability of LWCF dollars, 
however, many landowners find that they cannot afford to wait for that win-win outcome. 


2 
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Adequate and timely acquisition of inholdings through the LWCF is critical to efforts to protect 
the nation’s public lands heritage when these time-sensitive acquisition opportunities arise. 

As the Subcommittee evaluates the myriad programmatic needs and measures for making 
programs more efficient for the FY 2015 Interior and Environment Appropriations Bill, we look 
forward to working with you and your staff to ensure that funds are spent wisely on strategic and 
urgent conservation priorities. 

National Park Service/State and Local Assistance grants - Since 1965, the state and local 
assistance grant program has provided 41,000 in formula funds to states and local communities 
for park protection and development of recreation facilities. This program reaches deep into 
communities across our nation, supporting citizen-led efforts to conserve places of local 
importance and opportunities for close-to-home recreation. As TPL continues our work with 
many of these communities to meet these needs, we hope the Subcommittee will fully fund the 
Administration’s discretionary request for stateside grants and that a mandatory full-funding 
LWCF solution will provide much-needed additional funding. We also support the allocation of 
LWCF funds to a new nationwide competitive state and local grants program, as was included in 
the FY 2014 omnibus appropriations bill and as is proposed in the President’s FY 15 budget. 
This proposal is generating substantial interest in cities and towns across the nation and we look 
forward to working with you and others to make it a success. 

National Park Service/Urban Park and Recreation Fund - The President’s Budget for FY 
2015 proposes $25 million (included in the mandatory LWCF proposal) to fund the Urban Park 
and Recreation Recovery Program (UPARR). Funding UPARR in FY 2015 would enable the 
National Park Service to issue competitive grants for improved recreational opportunities in 
parks and along trails in metropolitan areas throughout the country. From 1978 to 2002, UPAR 
grants helped bring improvements to parks and playgrounds in 380 communities in 43 states as 
well as the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Grants have gone to places as diverse as 
Riverside County CA, Lawton OK, St. Paul MN, and Portland ME. Through our Parks for 
People Program, The Trust for Public Land works closely with cities to meet a goal of providing 
safe access to recreation within a ten minute walk from home or school. We work with schools 
and communities to design, fund and care for improved parks and playgrounds. The restoration 
of UPAR funding in the FY 15 Interior and Environment Appropriations bill would be a sound 
investment in the health and well-being of our nation’s children. 

U.S. Forest Service/Forest Legacy Program — The Forest Legacy Program provides 
extraordinary assistance to states and localities seeking to preserve important working forests. 
Since its inception in 1990, the Forest Legacy Program has protected over 2.3 million acres of 
forestland and has leveraged more than the required 25 percent match. For FY 2015, the 
President’s Budget recommends projects that provide multiple public benefits through forest 
protection -- clean water, wildlife protection, climate change adaptation and mitigation, public 
access to recreation, economic development and sustainable forestry. We urge your continued 
support for sustained investment in this strategic and successful program. Included in the FY 
2015 budget proposal are numerous projects where TPL is working in partnership with the states 
to protect recreation access for snowmobilers and hikers, ensure jobs in the woods, buffer 
important federal and state conservation areas and provide strategic land conservation that fits a 
larger goal. Among these are the program’s top priority project in Montana, which will protect 
the primary water supply for the community of Whitefish; a 13,000 acre easement in northern 
Idaho that protects drinking water for 500,000 people in Idaho and Washington; an 1800-acre 
property two miles from Zion National Park; a 6,700 acre working forest project on the Olympic 
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Peninsula along Puget Sound and a working forest project in Maine that represents 22 percent of 
the state’s entire maple syrup production and four percent of the entire national output. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service/Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund — 

We are grateful for the Subcommittee's historic support for U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service grant 
programs, including the Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund (CESCF), 
which leverages state and private funds and has protected threatened and endangered species 
habitat across the nation. The Habitat Conservation Plan (HCP) land acquisition program within 
CESCF has been critical to communities like Riverside County, CA and Washington County, UT 
where landowners and public wildlife managers are working together through integrated HCP’s 
to foster species recover and appropriate economic development. In TPL’s work with these and 
other communities, we have seen how essential CESCF federal cost-share dollars are to species 
conservation and local economies. In addition. The Recovery Land Acquisition (RLA) program 
under CESCF aids species recovery where there is no HCP - as, for instance, it has done in a 
partnership with TPL and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to protect coastal habitat for 1 4 
listed species, including nesting areas for leatherback sea turtles. 

Beyond LWCF, we urge the Subcommittee to provide adequate funding to other conservation 
programs including: 

U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service/North American Wetlands Conservation Act tNAWCAI — 

We respectfully request your support for program funding at the President’s Budget level of 
$34.1 million in FY 2015. The North American Wetlands Conservation Act (NAWCA) 
provides much-needed matching grants to carry out wetlands conservation, restoration and 
enhancement projects. Our recent work through the NAWCA program will ensure protection of 
fast-disappearing coastal habitat in Connecticut and support restoration along the Middle Rio 
Grande. This is a highly-leveraged program with a substantial record of success and is another 
important federal conservation tool to support critical wetland habitat, 

U.S. Forest Service/Communitv Forest Program ~ Last but not least, we urge your continued 
support for the Community Forest Program (CFP), which the Subcommittee has funded since FY 
2010. This program complements existing conservation programs by helping local communities 
and tribes identify, purchase, and manage important forestlands that are threatened with 
development. These locally led efforts can be tailored to the needs of each community, from 
timber revenue for local budgets to recreation access and outdoor education. Every federal dollar 
from CFP is evenly matched by fiinding from state, local, and private sources. The Forest 
Service has now approved 13 grants to innovative local and tribal projects in 9 states, and the 
program has generated significant interest from local entities concerned about the future of their 
close-to-home forests. Given the strong interest in community forests from coast to coast, we 
urge you to include $5 million in the FY 2015 bill for this innovative conservation tool. 

The programs highlighted here are critical to the future of conservation at the local, state and 
federal levels; reflect the continued demand on the part of the American people for access to 
outdoor recreation; and help sustain our economy and reflect the true partnership that exists in 
federal conservation efforts. As ever, we are deeply thankful for the Subcommittee’s recognition 
of the importance of these programs and urge you to maintain robust funding for them in the FY 
2015 Interior, Environment and Related Agencies bill. Thank you for your help and support, and 
for your consideration of our requests. 
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Mr. Calvert. Well, thank you. Thank you for your testimony. 
Next, Mr. Alan Rowsome, the Wilderness Society. You are recog- 
nized — 

Mr. Rowsome. I am sorry. I am battling a cold here so I think 

I can get through it 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 

Mr. Rowsome [continuing]. Just fine. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 
WITNESS 

ALAN ROWSOME, SENIOR DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 

FOR LANDS 

Mr. Rowsome. Chairman Calvert, on behalf of the Wilderness 
Society and our 500,000 members and supporters, we thank you for 
the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee today. We are 
excited and pleased by your ascension to the chair seat and we 
would also like to thank all of your staff around the room for their 
commitment to the many federal programs and projects that sup- 
port our public lands. 

Before starting, it is important to acknowledge that the budget 
times we live in have and continue to demand creative and innova- 
tive problem-solving, but at the same time, we must be clear that 
the allocation for the fiscal year 2015 Interior Environment bill will 
not be sufficient to meet the needs we all know exist on our na- 
tional parks, forests, wildlife refuges, and wilderness areas. 

2014 is the year when we should we celebrating two of the most 
important conservation achievements of our nation’s history: the 
50th anniversary of the Wilderness Act, and the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act. Instead, we continue to face chronic under- 
funding of both our National Wilderness Preservation System and 
a long-standing broken promise of the American people of offshore 
oil royalty revenues that are intended to fund the LWCF. 

Our 110 million acres of wilderness nationwide are severely un- 
derfunded despite providing the purest and often most sought-after 
outdoor recreation experiences one can have. With a very small $5 
million increase in fiscal year 2015 spread over all four agencies or 
a mere 45 cents per acre, wilderness managers could manage trails 
more effectively, hire more law enforcement agents, provide better 
education programs, and do baseline assessments necessary to un- 
derstand the unique nature of these incredible wildlands. These 
dollars would easily pay for themselves with increased visitor expe- 
riences, less backlog of stewardship plans, better training for wil- 
derness superintendents, improved interagency coordination, and 
less litigation risk due to management and consistency. We urge 
the committee to consider a $5 million increase for agency wilder- 
ness management to commemorate this, the 50th anniversary of 
the Wilderness Act. 

Mr. Chairman, your commitment to finding a long-term solution 
to the Land and Water Conservation Fund is welcome and much 
appreciated. The Wilderness Society looks forward to working with 
you to make it a reality. We support the President’s proposal of 
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$350 million in discretionary funding for LWCF, as well as the ad- 
ditional $550 million in mandatory dollars that is recommended to 
reach the fully funded level of $900 million. 

LWCF has increasingly become a toolbox of conservation utilized 
differently in local communities depending on their specific needs 
and opportunities. In California alone, the fiscal year 2015 LWCF 
request contains prudent acquisitions within all four land manage- 
ment agencies, several working forest projects within the Forest 
Legacy Program, significant cooperative endangered species dollars, 
and the highest allocation of local state park grant funding in the 
nation. These investments will provide critical access points to 
hunters and outdoor recreation enthusiasts across the state, allow 
farmers and ranchers to continue to make a living while placing 
their lands under conservation easement, protect habitat and spe- 
cies to ideally avoid ESA listings, and provide urban underserved 
youth with opportunities to experience the outdoors and live a 
more healthy life as they can better appreciate the amazing nat- 
ural heritage of our country. 

Given that funding for these important conservation programs 
will be difficult to find, the Wilderness Society is also a strong pro- 
ponent of the President’s proposal to better manage wildfire fund- 
ing. As you know, fire seasons are longer and more severe than 
ever, and the recommendation of $954 million in new budget au- 
thority under the flame suppression cap will eliminate the need to 
pillage other conservation accounts to pay for the suppression of 
our worst fires. We hope that at the very least this proposal begins 
a true discussion about how the Federal Government pays for fire 
costs in the years ahead. 

TWS is also a very strong proponent of transitioning our country 
to a sustainable energy economy by developing our renewable en- 
ergy resources quickly and responsibly. We believe renewable en- 
ergy is an appropriate use of the public lands when sited in an 
area screened for habitat, resource, and cultural conflicts. Identi- 
fying and avoiding those conflicts early on is essential to ensure 
our local communities, counties, and the clean energy industry are 
allied around smart projects that grow our economy. For example, 
planning for renewable energy in places like Southern California 
where we have the Desert Renewable Energy Conservation Plan 
will help avoid costly conflict in delays and allow important public 
input. 

This budget should also include needed funding to designate 
transmission corridors and low-conflict places on public lands to en- 
sure future lands can be sited with confidence in the West and 
allow for the expansion of renewable energy. 

In closing, I defer to my written testimony to highlight a number 
of other important conservation priorities worthy of support and 
strong funding. They are prudent investments that help local 
economies create jobs and provide livable, sustainable communities. 
The Wilderness Society appreciates your commitment to our public 
lands and wild places and we look forward to working with you 
now and in the future to ensure that we steward our nation’s nat- 
ural resources in a responsible, balanced way. 
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Thanks for the opportunity to testify today and I would be happy 
to take any questions you might have. 

[The statement of Alan Rowsome follows:] 
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Written Statement of Alan Rowsome 

Senior Director of Government Relations for Lands at The Wilderness Society 
Before the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Regarding the FY 2015 Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill 
April 10, 2014 

ITie Wilderness Society (IW^S) represents more than 500,000 members and supporters who share 
our mission to protect wilderness and inspire Americans to care for our wild places. We thank the 
Subcommittee for the opportunity to submit comments on the Fiscal Year 2015 Interior, 
Environment and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill. 

When deciding on funding that affects hundreds of millions of Americans, we urge you to take into 
account the full economic, social, environmental and cultural value of the many programs managed 
by this Subcommittee. Our public lands and waters contribute, significantly to the U.S. outdoor 
recreation economy. The Outdoor Industr)' Association’s latest report shows that outdoor 
recreation alone generates |646 billion in direct consumer spending, supports 6.1 million direct jobs 
and generates $79.6 billion in federal, state and local tax revenue. 

Investments in these critical programs will provide jobs and protect the health and economic 
wellbeing of local communities. We urge bold, immediate action in support of conservation funding 
for Fiscal Year 2015. Specifically, 'FWS recommends: 

Wilderness Management 

The 50th anniversary of the W'ilderness Act is September 3“*, 2014. This provides a unique and 
valuable opportunity to highlight the role wilderness plays in protecting ecosystems, wildlife, and 
primitive outdoor recreation (opportunities across the countn'. America’s National Wilderness 
Preservation System is a world renowned model for land conservation, yet our wilderness areas arc 
suffering from a lack of fun(ding. Trail maintenance, law enforcement, monitoring, and user 
education are all significantly underfunded, leading to an erosion of wilderness values and a 
diminution of the experience for wilderness visitors. We recommend that each of the agency 
wilderness management accounts be increased to provide trails maintenance, update signage, remove 
fencing, fight invasive species, restore degraded hydrology, and monitor effects of climate change, 
among other critical wilderness preservation system needs. Specifically: 

• Crosscutting 

Adequately fund the Carhartt Training Center, the l^opold Research Institute, and the 
Interagency Wilderness Character Monitoring Team to complete wilderness character 
baseline assessments using Wilderness Fellows. 

• Bureau of Land Management (BLM) Wilderness 

The budget proposal of $18,435 million for BLM wildcmeSvS management is .strong, but still 
7% lower than the FTr 1 1 enacted level, the funding level necessary to ensure resource and 
\hsitor safety in the 221 BLM wilderness areas. TWS supports restoring BlJ\d Wilderness funding to 
theFY11 level of ^19.663 million. 

• Forest Service Recreation, Wilderness and Heritage 

Recreation is the most ubiquitoUvS use of our forCvSt lands, connecting with more people and 
occurring on more acres than any other use, as well as accounting for more than half of all 
job and income affects attributable to Forest Service programs (over 1 90,000 jobs and $1 1 
billion in spending effects by visitors). We ur^ Con^ss to support mldemess and recreation hy 
restoringfunding to the FY10 level of $285.1 million for the Kecreation, Heritage and Wilderness VTOgram. 
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• National Park Service Wilderness 

Provide a funding increase for the base mldemess pro^am from its current level of $450.,000 as well as two 
years of total funding at $520,000 to higbUght and celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Wilderness Act. 
vXdditional funding would eliminate the backlog of Wilderness Stewardship Plans, support 
training for all wilderness park superintendents, improve coordination with interagency 
Landscape Conservation Cooperatives, and reduce the likelihood of litigation due to 
management inconsistencies. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Now in its 50'^’ Anniversary' year, LWCF remains the premier federal program to conserve our 
nation’s land, water, historic, and recreation heritage. It is a critical tool to acquire inholdings and 
protect national parks, national wildlife refuges, national forests, BLM lands, and other federal areas. 
The companion LWCF state grants program provides crucial support for state and local park 
acquisitions, recreational facilities, and trail corridors. LWCF also funds two other important state 
grant programs - the Forest legacy Program and Cooperative Endangered Species programs - that 
ensure permanent conserv'ation of important forest lands and threatened and endangered species’ 
habitat, as well as important wildlife and recreational habitat and ensures that public lands stay 
public for hunters, anglers, and other outdoor rccreationists for generations to come. 

• TW^5 strongly supports fully funding l^WCFat the proposed $900 million. Full funding for LW’CF 
will allow land management agencies to manage our public lands more efficiently and cost- 
effectively. This is achieved through strategic inholdings acquisition which reduces internal 
boundaiy line surveying, right-of-way conflicts and special use permits. 

Emergency Wildfire Funding 

For years IJSFS and DO I have had to divert funds away from vital conservation and wildfire 
mitigation programs to cover wildfire suppression costs. This is having long term negative effects on 
conserv’ation and land management, especially where these funds are diverted from programs aimed 
at reducing fire risks and costs, which creates a vicious cycle. With longer and more severe fire 
seasons the Forest Service has seen its wildfire management activities rise from 13% of the agency’s 
budget in FY1991 to almost 50% for the past several fiscal years. 

• TIFT strongly supports the President's proposal of $954 million in new budget authority for wildfire 
suppression under the FLAME Suppression Cap Adjustment. 1’his will eliminate the need to rob 
other accounts to pay for the worst one percent of wildfires. 

Climate Change Resiliency 

Wilderness, public lands, connected wildlife habitats and other types of “green infrastructure” are 
some of the most cost-effective investments that can be made to increase climate change resiliency. 
Connected wild landscapes allow species and habitats to adapt more easily to changes in climate, 
buffer IcKal communities from storms and natural disasters and our national forests can be effective 
carbon sinks. 

• TWS supports the President’s $1 billion climate chan^ fund to safegcard not only our public lands but our 
communities and our economy. 

BLM Onshore Oil and Gas Policy 

The BLM is implementing important management reforms of its oil and gas program that is leading 
toward a better balance between oil and gas dev’elopment on public lands and the protection of the 
numerous natural resource values that were put at risk by previous policies. The Administration has 
proposed these reforms of the BLM’s oil and gas program, which 'LW'S supports; 
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• A. fee on onshore federal operators sufficient to provide for a $48 million per year inspection and enforcement 
program to implement recommendations made by the Government Accountability Office; Continuation of the 
$6,500 APD fee; A $4.00 per acre fee on non-producing onshore leases. 

Sage Grouse Initiative 

The Wilderness Society supports the administration’s $15 million request for the BLM’s National 
Greater Sage Grouse Planning Strateg)^ If successful, implementation of this strategy will lead to 
recover)' of this important western game species without the necessity of a listing under the 
Endangered Species Act. 

BLM’s National Landscape Conservation System 

The National Landscape Conservation System (Conservation Lands) comprises some 27 million 
acres of congressionally and presidentially designated lands and waters, including National 
Monuments, National Conservation Areas, Wilderness Areas and other designations. Stewardship of 
the Conservation Lands provides jobs for thousands of Americans while supporting vibrant and 
sustainable economies in surrounding communities. The Conservation Lands provide immeasurable 
public values from modest investments: outstanding recreational opportunities, wildlife habitat, 
clean water, wilderness, and open space near cities. We ask Congress to: 

• Support the Administration’s FY 2015 recommendation of $66.5 million to ensure the natural, cultural, 
and historical resource protection provided by the Conservation hands for the American public. 

• Restore the Challenge Cost Share Program at fall funding of$ 1 9 million. This is a cross-cutting program 
within DOI, which provides a 1:1 match for mlunteer activities. 

Renewable Energy 

1 WS is a strong proponent of transitioning our country' to a clean energ)' economy by developing 
our renewable energ)' resources responsibly. Wc believe renewable energy is an appropriate and 
necessary use of the public lands when sited in areas screened for habitat, resource, and cultural 
conflicts, TWS hopes the Department will continue to support a program that ensures our public 
lands can play an important role in supporting renewable energy infrastructure through 
environmental review, suitability screening, and energy zone identification to find suitable places for 
needed renewable energy projects. lAX^S is also a supporter of Secretarial Order 3330 on Mit^ation 
that would ensure that any impacts are avoided or offset. TVC'S urges Congress to: 

• Support increased fandingfor renewable energy programs across Interior from FY 14 enacted. 

• Support the Department’s request to fund BLAl ’s renewable energy activity at no less than $29 million to 
make up for the impact of sequestration. 

• Increase fandingfor the to review and permit renewable energy projects on public lands. 

National Wildlife Refuge System Funding 

The National Wildlife Refuge System is the world’s finest network of protected lands and waters. 
Designed to conserve our fish and wildlife resources, refuges are located in ever)' state and terriroty' 
and provide enormous economic benefit for their local communities. Every year, the System attracts 
45 million tourists, hunters, fishemicn, and other recreationists, generating $1.7 billion in sales, 
sustaining nearly 27,000 jobs annually, and contributing over $185 million in tax revenue. The 
Refuge System has been under increasing fiscal strain, however, with a maintenance backlog of over 
|3 billion. 

• W ? urge Congress to support fandingfor the National Wildlife Refuge System at the Presidents 
recommendation of $476.4 million. 
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National Forest Restoration 

The Legacy Roads and Trails (l^RT) and Collaborative Forest Restoration Programs (CFLR) provide 
essential funding to restore watersheds, improve recreational access by focusing on roads and trails 
where water quality and aquatic species are at risk and advance collaborative restoration projects. 
Despite its success, the LRT program was slashed 50% in FY 11 and again in FY 14 by 22%. We 
look forward to the results of the 3-region test pilot for Integrated Resource Restoration (IRR). 
However, we do not recommend that the IRR pilot program be expanded until the test regions have 
proven that IRR can improve restoration outcomes without a loss of program transparency and 
accountabikty. To achieve restoration goals in FY15, TWS recommends that Congress: 

• Restore Legacy Roads and Trait funding to $45 million within Capital Improvement and Maintenance; 

• Fully fund the CFLRP at the President's recommendation of $60 million 

• Extend the IRR pilot pro^am, and works closely with the Forest Service and stakeholders to ensure 
transpareny and accountabiBty for the activities and outcomes of the pilot pro^am. 

Forest Service Inventory & Monitoring and Planning 

The Inventory and Monitoring is integral to forest planning serving both as the baseline data and 
trigger for course correction. The Planning Program funds amendments and revisions to Land 
Management Plans, the overarching documents that guide the management of individual forests and 
grasslands. By providing adequate and consistent funding to both these programs, we advance plans 
and projects, and avoid bad decision-making, unnecessary costs, and more risks to water quality and 
quantity, wildlife, and recreation. 'DX-'S recommends that Congress: 

• Support Inventor)' <& Monitoring and Planning !y restoringfunding to the running 1 0-year average of 
$163,689,000 and $48,254,000, respectively. 

National Forest Roads 

Over the past four years, Forest Sendee roads funding has been cut by 30% adding even more strain 
to a road vsystem where the collective cost continues to far outstrip the Forest Service’s financial 
capacity. Roads are one of the most significant stressors on watersheds and ecosystems, 
contributing to water pollution and declines in salmon, trout and other fish. Adequate funding for 
the road system is needed to address public safety issues, the negative effects of roads on wildlife 
and water, and provide high quality recreational access to the American public. Adequate funding 
will also ensure that previou.s taxpayer investments in our forest infrastructure are not squandered 
through lack of maintenance. 

• We urge Con^ss to fund Capital Improvement and Maintenance Roads at the running 1 0-year average of 
$207,383,000 in FY2015. 

• We recommend that Capital Improvement and Maintenance Roads funds are available for maintenance and 
operations, reconstruction, limited construction, and decommissioning. 

National Forest Trails 

There are 155,600 milCvS of trails in the National Forest System. These trails provide 50 million 
visitor days of cross-country skiing, hiking, horseback riding, mountain biking, and off-road vehicle- 
use each 3'ear. ITie number of annual visitor days has grown 376% since 1 977, and the total mileage 
of trails has grown 56.9% to accommodate this use. In FY2014 the trails budget was cut nearly 9% 
to $75 million, despite the fact that the Government Accountability Office reported in June 2013 
that the agency has more than a $500 million trail maintenance backlog. Currently, the Forest Service 
is able to maintain only a third of its ti'ail miles to a minimum standard condition. 

• In light of the history and conditions we describe above, we ur^ Congress to fund Capital Improvement and 
Maintenance Trails at its FY 2010 level of $85,381 ,000 in FY 2015. 
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Mr. Calvert. Great. Thank you for your testimony. 

Next, Reid Haughey. Thank you for coming. You are with the 
Wilderness Land Trust. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

WILDERNESS LAND TRUST 
WITNESS 


REID HAUGHEY, PRESIDENT 

Mr. Haughey. Thank you. Chairman Calvert. I appreciate the 
opportunity to speak with you today. And I would also like to ac- 
knowledge the patience and support of my wife who is willing to 
have me he several thousand miles away on her birthday. So I 
would like the record to reflect that. 

Mr. Calvert. So noted. 

Mr. Haughey. Yes. Thank you very much. 

My name is Reid Haughey and I have the distinct pleasure of 
working for the Wilderness Land Trust. We have been an organiza- 
tion around for 22 years focused solely on the acquisition and 
transfer of in-holdings within designated and proposed wilderness 
areas. And I am here today to both thank the committee for its 
long-standing and steadfast support for the in-holding accounts 
within the Land and Water Conservation Fund and to ask that 
continue to consider modest annual funding of about $3-$5 million 
per agency on into the future. 

These have been very helpful and effective in both completing 
our nation’s wilderness areas and also being able to keep the prom- 
ise to the private landowners that are within the wilderness areas 
that if they wish to sell, that the United States will be ready to 
buy their property. 

So why should we worry about this? The National Wilderness 
Preservation System, when established by Congress, also includes 
private lands that mostly are remnants of 19th century congres- 
sional expansion in the West within it. And many of those land- 
owners are trying to figure out what to do with their lands that are 
within these now designated wilderness areas and oftentimes wish 
to sell and move their assets somewhere else. We as conservation- 
ists wish to acquire the property, complete the wilderness area so 
that it can serve the purpose that it was intended to serve when 
it was designated. 

So annual funding in our experience has been that only about 3 
to 5 percent of these properties come on the market in any one 
year, about once a generation. And small modest annual funding, 
as Congress has been willing to do in the past and we hope will 
continue to do in the future, has been very effective at meeting that 
need when those landowners wish to sell. 

So we are not asking for a new program or an expansion of what 
Congress has historically been doing; we ask that it continue to 
fund those in-holding accounts. 

I should note that for the 50th anniversary of the Wilderness 
Act, the Land Trust undertook an inventory of all of the in-hold- 
ings within the National Wilderness Preservation System. When 
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we started 22 years ago, we estimated that there were 400,000 
acres of lands within the system, private lands. There are state 
lands, there are native corporations that are lands in Alaska and 
whatnot. But in the lower 48, there were 400,000 acres of private 
in-holdings. That now is down to 180,000 acres over that genera- 
tion’s worth of work. We think it has heen a very effective and 
meaningful program over these last 20 years and hope that it will 
be continued. 

So we think consistent funding is vital to being able to complete 
this work, is vital to being able to secure the wilderness areas that 
Congress has worked to preserve and hope that you will consider 
that in this upcoming year. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Reid Haughey follows:] 
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Testimony of: 

Mr, Reid Haughey, President 
The Wilderness Land Trust 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related 
Agencies 
April 10, 2014 



WILDERNESS 
LAND TRUST 

Keeping \\'jlciemew3 


Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Members of the Subcommittee, my name 
is Reid Haughey and I am the President of the Wilderness Land Trust. We are a small not- 
for-profit organization focused on protecting designated wilderness. To do this, we work in 
partnership with landowners who own private property within designated and proposed 
wilderness areas and the agencies that manage these areas. We acquire properties from 
willing sellers with the intent to transfer ownership to the United States. My testimony 
focuses on a very small portion of the Land and Water Conservation Fund - funding for the 
Inholding Acquisition Accounts for the four land management agencies. Continued modest 
funding of the Inholding Accounts is vital to the success of securing and preserving 
wilderness already designated by Congress, while treating private landowners within these 
areas fairly. 

The management of human development activities in wilderness is expensive for the 
agencies. The potential resource damage to the protected lands and waters is enormous. 
By contrast, the cost of acquiring these properties when they are offered for sale is 
relatively small. That is why it is so important to continue the modest appropriations 
needed for the inholding acquisition program. 

As we approach the 2014 SO"’ Anniversary of the Wilderness Act, I am before you today to 
thank you for funding the Inholdings Accounts in Fiscal Year 2014 and to ask for that 
support once again. An appropriation of between $3 and 5 million to each of the land 
management agencies, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the National Park Service, is sufficient to enable the agencies to 
acquire high priority inholdings from willing sellers. Support for these accounts: 

• Saves money by eliminating management inefficiencies that frequently exceed the 
cost of acquisition; 

• Helps private landowners within federally designated wilderness and other 
conservation areas; and 

• Allows the agencies to act when opportunities occur to acquire inholdings, often 
only once a generation. 

The WildeTness Land Trust 

P.O. Box 1420. Carbondale, Colorado 81623 - 970,963.1725, fax 970.963.6067 
Arizona - Washington ~ 480.444.8707 California " 415,606.5895 

Follow our progress from our website 
www.vwldemesslswTdtrust.org 
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• Completes designated wilderness areas, removing threats from incompatible and 
harmful development within their boundaries. 

We are not asking Congress to undertake a new acquisition program or to significantly 
increase current appropriation levels. As 2014 is the 50**' Anniversary of The Wilderness 
Act, we ask Congress to continue its 50-year commitment to complete the wilderness areas 
it has designated, and to provide private landowners who wish to sell the opportunity to 
transfer their land within those wilderness areas to public ownership by prioritizing the use 
of the inholding accounts for the acquisition of inholdings within and adjacent to 
designated wilderness areas. Focusing the inhoiding accounts on designated wilderness 
and funding the Forest Service Wilderness Inholdings core project will be money well 
spent, completing established Congressional designations and taking care of landowners 
who still own lands within these now-designated wildernesses. 

So, why worry? Aren't wilderness areas secured when Congress designates them? All 
designations include language that authorize the federal acquisition of private lands within 
these areas and, once acquired, automatically protect them as part of the designated 
wilderness that surrounds them. As part of our celebration of the SO"' anniversary of the 
1964 Wilderness Act, the Trust has commissioned an inventory of private lands within 
wilderness. The results are startling. The report determined that within the lower 48 
states, 180,000 acres of private lands still remain. There are also 440,000 acres of state 
owned lands. 

This represents tremendous progress reducing private inholdings in wilderness over the 
last 20 years. When the Trust last estimated the amount of private land within designated 
wilderness in the lower 48 states, we estimated there were 400,000 acres of private lands. 
It has taken decades of steady work to reduce that by more than half. During the same 
timeframe, 507 new or additional areas were congressionally designated, adding close to 
29 million acres to the National Wilderness Preservation System. So, true progress indeed. 
Large appropriations for the inholding accounts did not accomplish this success - just 
steady, modest funding so that lands can be purchased when landowners want to sell. This 
is the level of funding we are hoping to continue. 

These designated lands are worthy of completion. Landowners who are ready to sell 
deserve to have their properties purchased. Their isolated properties are primarily the 
result of 19* century Congressional policy when homesteads, mining operations and 
timber production were encouraged without the balance of conservation. As a result, 
wilderness areas now dedicated by Congress are pockmarked with islands of private 
ownership that compromise the wilderness resource, where "even man is a visitor who 
shall not remain", become expensive management issues for the agencies and often 
befuddle landowners who wish to sell these properties for the benefit of their companies 
or families. 

Why is consistent funding for the inholding accounts vital? We have learned that these 
lands become available about once a generation. Our 20 years of steady work has shown 
that about 5 percent of the properties within wilderness come up for sale in any one year. 
If the opportunity to acquire these when offered is lost, the management issues and 
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inefficiencies that result from private lands remaining within designated wilderness 
continue. Without consistent funding, numerous opportunities to acquire these private 
parcels will be lost. Not for a year, but often for at least another generation. 

Many inholding acquisitions secure access. However, the Forest Service FY 2015 Budget 
Request to alter the purpose of the inholdings acquisition program to focus solely on 
recreational access would undermine the success of the program. Acquiring inholdings 
secures access where it is now blocked by private land within the Forest Service boundary 
- in our case within designated wilderness. The Recreational Access idea is a new program 
that aims to expand federal ownership to include access easements outside current Forest 
Service boundaries. We do not have a position on the merits or need for such an 
expansion of Forest Service management responsibilities. We are here to simply to say 
that the aim of the new program is not the same as the inhoidings acquisition program and 
should be evaluated on its own merits, not substituted for a 50-year proven effort 
specifically authorized by Congress. We urge you to assure the continued success of the 
inholdings acquisition program by maintaining the traditional use of the accounts for all 
four land management agencies and prioritizing wilderness acquisitions in any FY 2015 
appropriations legislation. 

This year, critical acquisitions will not be completed without a commitment to fund the 
inholding accounts. Last year we told the Committee about three critical projects we were 
working to acquire: 

• The only inholding within the Hells Canyon Wilderness in Idaho was offered for sale 
by the family that long owned it. We bought it and are in the process of 
transferring it to Federal ownership. Buying this key 10 acre mining claim parcel 
completed the wilderness, helped the family with its generational change and kept 
the promise that when wilderness inholders want to sell, the United States will 
acquire their properties. 

• East Fork High Rock Canyon Wilderness in Nevada includes historic reminders of the 
settlement of the west in the mid-19’'’ Century. It also included one remaining 320 
acre inholding. Now transferred to federal ownership, this wilderness is complete 
and the family ranching operation that used to own it successfully reorganized so 
the next generation will continue their ranching business and tradition. 

• The Elkhorn Ridge Wilderness is less than one quarter of a mile from Highway 101 
in Northern California. But "you can't get there from here". The access to the 
wilderness is blocked by 40 acres of private land. When acquired by BLM, this 
beloved wilderness that stretches toward the sea from Highway 101 will be 
accessible to the many youth groups that covet this summit to sea hiking and 
educational wilderness experience. We bought it and are now working through the 
transfer to BLM to create much needed public access and preserve the 50-year 
tradition of wilderness education at the summer camp on the property. 

We've also been able to help other private landowners and secure other wilderness areas. 
Among them- 
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• A timber company in northern California that is re-aligning its landownership and 
has worked with the Trust to sell its property, opening access to the Castle Crags 
Wilderness from the east and the nearby freeway. The newly created access to the 
nearby wilderness has the potential to provide significant new economic 
opportunities for the nearby hard-hit community of Dunsmere to develop 
recreation-based businesses. 

• And, a landowner who built a cabin at a former gold mine on the banks of the 
Salmon River within the Frank Church River of No Return Wilderness. We will work 
over the next year to clean up the mine site to protect the river. The transfer of 
this property to federal ownership will further consolidate protection of the 
wilderness and enhance the recreational opportunities so economically important 
to Idaho and as a resource for the nation. 

The expenses of managing these isolated private lands do not fall solely on the federal 
government. Tax revenues received by local governments do not offset the cost of 
providing fire protection, emergency and general government services to these isolated 
and far flung properties. It costs more to serve these isolated single properties than the 
tax revenue they generate. If you fund the inholding accounts, we will be back next year 
with more stories of success: 

• Success completing already designated wilderness, 

• Success helping those private landowners, who often feel trapped within 
designated wilderness, but were promised that their land would be purchased at a 
fair market price if they chose to sell, 

• Success helping local governments control costs, 

• Success helping land management agencies reduce costs of management and fire 
suppression. 

In summary, continued consistent funding of the inholding accounts is vital. Without such 
funding, significant opportunities to acquire private parcels within our designated 
wilderness areas will be lost for at least another generation. We urge your support of 
continued funding for these accounts and for the Forest Service's Wilderness Inholdings 
core project. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. We greatly appreciate your time and 
consideration and the support of the Subcommittee in securing these appropriations. I am 
happy to answer any questions at this time. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. I hear a common thread on the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund and, as you know, we have several 
challenges. Mr. Simpson is working on a wildfire bill, which I sup- 
port, many people support, which we need to pass or we cannot put 
that in our bill under the budget rules subject to a point of order. 

On the Land and Water Conservation Fund we would like to re- 
solve that, too, but we have another problem, PILT, Payment In 
Lieu of Taxes, which in these small rural areas that have a pre- 
dominance of federal land is extremely important in how they fund 
their communities. 

And then on a side note we have this Secure Rural Schools issue 
with the small school districts in the rural communities that have 
struggled to pay for their children’s education. 

So those are challenges that we have to do. We probably cannot 
get them all done this year unfortunately in this budget process, 
which is somewhat condensed, but it is something that we need to 
work on together to resolve. It is not just the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that can resolve this. We pay the bills, obviously, but I 
would suggest that you work with the authorizing committees. I 
am sure you do. Mr. Bishop will be the incoming Chairman of that 
Committee. I think he has some ideas that would hopefully move 
the ball forward on this, too, and he understands that these are 
challenges that we all face as we move forward because it affects 
every part of the budget, not just wilderness and consistent fund- 
ing. But it affects all of our budgeting processes as we move for- 
ward, so it is a big challenge. 

But we thank you for your testimony and we will recess until one 
o’clock. Thank you. 
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Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Calvert. Committee will come to order. Good afternoon. 
Welcome to the Subcommittee’s second public witness hearing. This 
afternoon the Subcommittee will be hearing from a cross-section of 
individuals representing a wide variety of issues addressed by the 
Subcommittee. 

The Chair will call each panel of witnesses to the table, one 
panel at a time. Each witness will be provided up to 5 minutes to 
present their testimony. We will be using this time to track the 
progress of each witness. When the button turns yellow, the wit- 
ness will have one minute remaining to conclude his or her re- 
marks. The witnesses who speak less than 5 minutes get Brownie 
points with the Chairman. 

Members have an opportunity to ask questions to the witnesses, 
but in the interest of time, we are going to try to stay right on 
schedule. Chair would also remind those in the hearing room the 
rules prohibit use of outside cameras and audio equipment during 
these hearings. 

So I would be happy to yield to my friend Mr. Moran, but he is 
not here, so we will just go ahead and go ahead with the hearing. 
First I would like to call Scott Steen, President and CEO of Amer- 
ican Forests. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

AMERICAN FORESTS 
WITNESS 

SCOTT STEEN, PRESIDENT AND CEO 

Mr. Steen. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Sub- 
committee. My name is Scott Steen. I am President and CEO of 
American Forests. I thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you today to present our Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations rec- 
ommendations . 

Founded in 1875, American Forests is the oldest national non- 
profit conservation organization in the U.S. During the last 139 
years American Forests has served as a catalyst for many of the 
most important milestones in the conservation movement, includ- 
ing the founding of the U.S. Forest Service, the Conservation 
Corps, the National Park System, and the growth of the urban for- 
estry movement. Since 1990, American Forests has funded more 
than 1,000 forest restoration projects, and planted more than 46 
million trees in all 50 States and 44 countries. 

When most people think of forests, they think of rural wilderness 
areas, but the reality is that much of our Nation’s populations live 
in urban forest and ecosystems. Urban forests make a significant 
contribution to the quality of life in communities across the coun- 
try, and they are vital to creating and maintaining healthy, livable 
communities of all sizes. Urban forests enhance air and water qual- 
ity, reduce energy use, increase property values, and provide quan- 
tifiable health and wellness benefits to our citizens. Creating and 
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maintaining a healthy tree canopy also creates demands for green 
collar jobs in a sector poised for rapid growth. 

The U.S. Forest Service Urban and Community Forestry Pro- 
gram is the key Federal program to deliver technical, educational, 
and urban forest research assistance to communities nationwide. In 
2013 UNCF’s work benefitted 7,292 communities, and nearly 198 
million people, more than 60 percent of the U.S. population. The 
program received its highest level of funding in FY 2012, and even 
at that level, it was an incredibly modest investment, when com- 
pared to the benefits the program provides. Funding has been de- 
creasing ever since. Urban forests are integral to communities 
striving to create healthier and more sustainable environments 
with smart green infrastructure. We urge this committee to return 
UNCF to the FY 2012 amount of $31.3 million 

With regard to our Nation’s broader conservation efforts, we have 
been encouraged by the Forest Service moves, most recently, their 
interest in accelerating the pace of forest restoration on our Na- 
tional forests. With 65 to 80 million acres in need of restoration, 
this is no small feat. The Forest Service’s collaborative forest land- 
scape restoration program is an important tool in furthering this 
work. This program was created in 2009 to promote job stability, 
reliable wood supply, and forest health, while reducing emergency 
wildfire costs and risks. In the first 4 years of the program, projects 
funded through CFLRP have reduced hazardous fuels on 580,000 
acres to protect communities, generated 814 million board feet of 
timber, made nearly 2 million green tons of biomass available for 
bioenergy production, and enhanced habitat on 474 miles of 
streams. 

American Forests supports the Administration’s request to in- 
crease the overall funding cap of CFLR to $80 million in their FY 
2015 request of $60 million. We understand this requires legisla- 
tive action, and encourage the Subcommittee to include such lan- 
guage in the FY 2015 Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Bill. 

Finally, funding wildfire suppression has been an ongoing strug- 
gle for the Forest Service and the Department of Interior. As 
wildfires become more frequent and more severe. Congress needs 
to find a better solution to provide dedicated funding to address 
this issue year after year. American Forests respectfully requests 
the committee address the wildfire suppression funding issue by in- 
cluding language from the bipartisan Wildfire Disaster Funding 
Act co-sponsored by Mr. Simpson in the FY 2015 Interior, Environ- 
ment, and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill. 

This language provides the structure to fund a portion of the 
U.S. Eorest Service and Department of Interior wildfire suppres- 
sion costs through a budget cap adjustment under the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 
This would provide the U.S. Forest Service and the Department of 
Interior with a funding structure similar to that used by other 
agencies who respond to natural disaster emergencies. 

Thank you, and I appreciate your consideration of my testimony. 

[The statement of Scott Steen follows:] 
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Written Testimony of Scott Steen, President and CEO, American Forests 
To the House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 

Dear Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Honorable Members of the Committee: 

American Forests appreciates the opportunity to submit public testimony regarding our Fiscal 
Year 2015 appropriation recommendations. We understand the continuing economic realities 
facing the nation, and we thank this Subcommittee for its support of key federal conservation 
programs in the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2014. The return on investing in our 
nation’s forests is great, whether those forests are public or private, urban or rural. The 
economic, social, and environmental benefits healthy forests provide are clear incentives for 
federal investment. American Forests’ funding recommendations are generally consistent with 
the President’s budget requests for the USDA Forest Service (USFS), Department of Interior 
(DOI), and the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), with the exception of programs that 
merit a return to the FY 2012 enacted levels. 

Founded in 1875, American Forests is the oldest national nonprofit conservation organization in 
the country with the mission to protect and restore forests. It has served as a catalyst for many of 
the most important milestones in the conservation movement, including the founding of the 
USDA Forest Service, the Conservation Corps, the National Park System, and thousands of 
forest ecosystem restoration projects and public education efforts. Since 1990, American Forests 
has planted more than 46 million trees in all 50 states of U.S. and 44 countries, resulting in 
cleaner air and drinking water, restored habitat for wildlife and fish, and the removal of millions 
of tons of carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. 

The economic benefits of outdoor recreation and natural resource conservation highlight the 
importance of American Forests’ efforts. A recently published report found that the combined 
value of outdoor recreation and natural resource conservation annually generates at least $1.7 
trillion in economic activity, supports 12.8 million jobs, and brings in $21 1 billion in tax 
revenue.' As the report notes, “this sector of the U.S. economy is larger than the U.S. auto and 
pharmaceutical industries combined.” Protecting and restoring our forests will ensure on-going 
economic and environmental viability for our communities. 

USDA Forest Service 
National Forest System 

Integrated Resource Restoration: The Administration’s proposal for an Integrated Resource 
Restoration (IRR) budget consolidation represents the USFS’s approach to accelerated 
restoration. American Forests believes that the Administration’s proposals for FY 2015 will help 
move the agency in the right direction by encouraging collaborative efforts with communities 
and partners to identify and address priorities at a landscape or watershed scale. American 
Forests supports the President ’s request of $820 million to aid in the restoration of our nation ’s 
forests. 


' Southwick Associates, “The Combined Value of Outdoor Recreation, Natural Resource Conservation, and 
Historical Preseiv'ation, 2013,” April 8, 2013. 
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Restoration Partnerships: For more than two decades, American Forests has worked with the 
Forest Service restoring our national forests after a wildfire or other natural events. We have 
planted millions of trees in our national forests and appreciate the working relationship we have 
with USFS, which helps us provide these services. Currently, this line item is absorbed into the 
IRR budget reorganization. However, if this committee does not support that budget 
consolidation, we want to emphasize the importance of these efforts. American Forests supports 
the FY 2015 level of $2 million in support of partnerships that restore our National Forests. 

Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program (CFLRP): This program was created to 
promote job stability, reliable wood supply, forest health, and reduce emergency wildfire costs 
and risks. In the first four years of the program, projects funded through CFLRP have: reduced 
hazardous fuels on 588,000 acres to protect communities, generated 814 million board feet of 
timber, made nearly 2 million green tons of biomass available for bioenergy production, and 
enhanced habitat on 474 miles of streams. American Forests supports the President's FY 20 J 5 
request ofS60 million; predicated on the expansion of the program through the necessary 
legislative action. 

Forest and Rangeland Research 

The Forest and Rangeland Research appropriations provides funds to develop and deliver 
knowledge and innovative technology to improve the health and use of the nation’s forests in 
both public and private lands. In the last 20 years, the number of USFS research scientists has 
declined from more than 2,000 to under 500 scientists today. This significantly reduces the 
Forest Service’s ability to provide the answers it needs to sustainably manage the National 
Forests, as well as deliver technical assistance to private forest owners and urban forest 
managers. American Forests requests the FY 2012-enacted level of $295. i million for the 
entirety of Forest and Rangeland Research. 

State and Private Forestry 

Urban and Community Forestry (U&CF); Urban forests make a significant contribution to the 
quality of life in communities across the country. In 2013, the U&CF program delivered 
technical, financial, educational, and research assistance to 7,292 communities and nearly 198 
million people, more than 60 percent of the U.S. population. Urban forests are integral to any 
community striving to reinvest in itself, encourage active, healthy citizens, and create a healthier 
and more sustainable environment with smart green infrastructure. American Forests requests 
the FY 2012-enacted levels for the Urban and Community Forestry program at $31.37 million. 

Forest Health Management: Exotic pests and invasive species are among the greatest threats to 
urban and rural forests. Non-native pests already cost city governments $2 billion each year to 
remove and replace trees killed by pests. The substantial loss of trees in our communities impacts 
quality of life and property values. Funding for the Forest Health Program supports activities 
related to prevention, suppression, and eradication of insects, diseases, and plants, as well as 
conducting forest health monitoring. American Forests supports the President 's combined FY 
2015 request for the Forest Health Management Program on federal and cooperative lands at 
$104.57 million. 


Department of Interio r 
Bureau of Land Management 
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Public Domain Forest Management: The BLM is entrusted with the management and 
eeosystem health and reeovery of 58 million acres of forests and woodlands across 12 western 
states, including Alaska. According to the Department of the Interior’s 2012 Economic Impact 
Report, timber harvested from Public Domain forests supported $659 million in economic 
activity, and biomass from BLM forests has become part of the feedstock that meets various 
State and Federal renewable energy portfolio standards. However, 14 million acres — or 24 
pereent — of BLM forests are overstocked at increased risk of insect and disease attacks and 
catastrophic wildfire. Increased funding to address these serious risks is necessary across all land 
management agencies. American Forests supports the President’s FY 2015 request at $9.93 
million. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Endangered Species Program: For 40 years, the Endangered Species Act has helped prevent the 
extinction of our nation’s treasured wildlife and plant species, many of which thrive in forested 
habitat. While the Act has made significant strides in protecting our most imperiled species, there 
are still major shortfalls. Numerous species in need of protection, including the whitebark pine, 
are precluded from the list because of the lack of adequate resources. American Forests supports 
the President’s FY 2015 request of $170.51 million. 

National Wildlife Refuge System: The Refuge System, with 561 refuges of more than 1 50 
million acres across the country, is vital to protecting America’s wildlife and ensuring that these 
habitats are a priority. Because refuges are visited by approximately 45 million people each year 
and generate more than $4.2 billion in economic output and more than 34,000 jobs in recreation 
spending,^ investment in the Refuge system is an investment in our communities. While it is well 
documented that an annual operations and maintenance budget should total at least $900 
million,^ American Forests supports the President 's FY 2015 request for $476.40 million. 

National Park Service 

National Park System: American Forests was instrumental nearly 1 00 years ago in the creation 
of our national parks and continues to this day supporting the service that stewards these iconic 
landscapes. However, many of these forested parks are threatened by a series of stresses. 

Invasive species and uncontrolled outbreaks of pests have left these forested treasures 
vulnerable. American Forests is dedicated to aiding in the restoration of these parks, especially 
those in the intermountain west affected by the mountain pine bark beetle. As such, American 
Forests supports the President ’s FY 2015 total budget request of $2.28 billion. 

Urban Parks Recreation and Recovery; The reestablishment of this program, proposed to be 
funded through the l^ind and Water Conservation Fund, is essential to bring nature to urban 
communities. These competitive grants focus on engaging and connecting communities, 
especially young people, to their neighborhood parks through projects that would revitalize and 
rehabilitate park and recreation opportunities. As a leader in the urban forestry field, American 
Forests applauds the renewed efforts of NFS and the Department of Interior to improve park 
units that will impact urban economies and the quality of life for urban residents by creating 
open green space. American Forests supports the President’s FY 2015 request of $25 million. 


^ Tile Department of the Interior’s Economic Contributions FY20i 1 report, p,21; 2006 Banking on Nature report 
^ Restoring America 's WUdtife Refitge.s 2011: Assets for Att Americans. Cooperative Alliance for Refuge Enhancement 
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Environmental Protection Agency 

Urban and rural forests offer fiscally-sound green solutions to the management of stormwater, 
water storage, groundwater recharge, and pollutant reduction. 

Green Infrastructure and Clean Water: American Forests supports the EPA’s goal of 
strengthening green infrastructure activities to further sustainability goals, particularly in urban, 
underserved and economically distressed communities by incorporating green infrastructure and 
enhancing stormwater management. American Forests also strongly supports efforts to expand 
the use of green infrastructure to meet Clean Water Act goals, however we would like to see the 
targeting of 20 percent of the Clean Water State Revolving Funds (CWSRF) increased to include 
a variety of green infrastructure projects. American Forests supports the President ’s FY 2015 
request of $5 million to strengthen green infrastructure activities, and the FY 2014 enacted level 
of $1,449 billion for CWSRF. 

Urban Waters Federal Partnership: This 13 interagency effort, coordinated by the EPA, helps 
stimulate local economies, create jobs, improve quality of life, and protect health by revitalizing 
urban waterways, the urban forests that protect them and the communities around them, focusing 
on underserved urban communities of all sizes. American Forests supports the President ’s FY 
2015 request of $3.49 billion for supporting EPA 's goal of protecting America 's Waters, where 
this program sits within the EPA. 

Legislative Language Request 
Wildfire Suppression Funding 

Funding wildfire suppression has been an ongoing struggle for the Forest Service and the 
Department of Interior. As the wildfires become more frequent and more severe, which they are 
projected to become, a new solution to how the Agencies fund suppression needs to occur. 
American Forests respectfully requests the Committee address the wildfire suppression funding 
issue by including language from the bipartisan Wildfire Disaster Funding Act (WDFA- H.R. 
3992; S. 1875) in the FY 2015 Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies appropriations bill. 
This language provides the structure to fund a portion of the USES and DOI wildfire suppression 
costs through a budget cap adjustment under the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended. This would provide the USFS and DOI with a funding 
structure similar to that used by other agencies who respond to natural disaster emergencies. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund 

American Forests supports the permanent authorization of full and dedicated funding, without 
further appropriation or fiscal year limitation for the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(LWCF). LWCF programs protect natural resource lands, outdoor recreation opportunities and 
working forests at the local, state and federal levels, ensuring these important lands arc protected 
for current and future generations, American Forests supports the FY15 budget request which 
calls for permanent authorization of $900 million in mandatory funding for L WCF programs in 
the Departments of Interior and Agriculture beginning in 2016. During the transition to 
permanent funding in 2015, the budget proposes $350 million in discretionary and $550 million 
in permanent funding, shared by the Departments of Interior and Agriculture. This includes 
level discretionary funding for State Assistance grants at $48. 1 million, which includes S3 
million for “Competitive Grants. ” 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank the gentleman. 

Next, Mr. Bill Imhergamo, Executive Director, Federal Forest Re- 
source Coalition. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

FEDERAL FOREST RESOURCE COALITION 
WITNESS 

BILL IMBERGAMO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Imbergamo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to he here on behalf of the over 390,000 men and women 
who rely on National forest timber for their livelihood. And I want 
to thank you and this Subcommittee for your support for increased 
management of our National forests. As you know, up to 85 million 
acres of the National forests are in need of restoration, according 
to USDA’s February 2012 report. However, irrational fire budg- 
eting, complex and burdensome analysis requirements, and stalling 
tactics by groups who oppose forest management make it very dif- 
ficult for the Forest Service to expand the pace and scale of man- 
agement, and address this restoration backlog. 

These factors prevent the agency from reducing fire danger, pro- 
tecting communities and watersheds, and supply badly needed raw 
materials to economically distressed rural communities. We are 
pleased to see the 3.1 billion board foot goal in the Administration’s 
budget request. This would represent a 19 percent increase in out- 
puts from last fiscal year, and would be the highest level since 
1998. It would, however, still not come close to capturing annual 
mortality, and represents less than half of the amount called for in 
current forest plans. 

A vital part of this effort is ending the destructive practice of fire 
borrowing. And as you know, this disrupts program delivery, and 
does nothing to ensure accountability. We strongly support the bi- 
partisan approach of H.R. 3992, the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act, 
as do a majority of the members of the Subcommittee, and most of 
the other witnesses here today. As the chief mentioned to you 2 
weeks ago, the Act will simply ensure that fire suppression ex- 
penses can be met in the year they are incurred, without dis- 
rupting the management needed to reduce fire danger over the long 
haul. 

Beyond this point, however, we differ with the Administration’s 
approach to increasing the pace and scale of management on our 
forests. We suggest a more direct approach to protect our forests, 
stimulate the rural economy, and safeguard habitat. We rec- 
ommend increases, and support active management and ensure ac- 
countability, including 15 percent increases each in National forest 
timber management, wild land hazardous fuels, and capital im- 
provement and maintenance. These programs directly fund land 
management by taking advantage of new authorities in the Farm 
Bill. 

We believe the Forest Service can make substantial progress if 
Congress signals these programs as the highest priority. Increasing 
timber management and hazardous fuel funding will help manage 
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forests, while generating receipts to due needed work elsewhere in 
the National forests. Whether the funds derive from commercial 
timber sales or stewardship contracts, the value of timber removed 
can help extend needed treatments across the landscape. Investing 
in capital improvement and maintenance is necessary in light of 
the massive $5.7 billion backlog in deferred maintenance. 

This backlog does not just impact the roads my members use to 
access raw material, but it directly impacts the recreational users 
of the entire National forest system. Campgrounds, roads, and visi- 
tors’ centers are all in need of repair, and my members do not just 
live and work on the National forests, we recreate there as well. 

We are here to make these targeted investments, and set a tar- 
get of 3.5 billion board feet, excluding personal use firewood, for 
Fiscal Year 2015. In doing so, we would urge the committee to put 
an end to the Integrated Resource Restoration pilot project in Re- 
gions 1, 3, and 4. These pilots, in place since 2010, have not re- 
sulted in lowered costs for the Forest Service, whether the metric 
is units of wood produced, or number of acres treated. 

The 3 pilot regions rely heavily on personal use firewood to meet 
their timber targets. Up to 40 percent of output in one of the re- 
gions is personal use firewood. And in Montana, since the region 
became an IRR pilot, timber outputs have declined by more than 
58 percent. We can no longer support this program, even as a pilot, 
and urge you to end the experiment this year. 

We support continuation of the collaborative forest landscape res- 
toration projects already underway, but we do not support the pro- 
posed expansion of CFLR in the President’s budget. Current CFLR 
projects have struggled to increase outputs, and our members, in 
some cases, do not see reduced conflict as a result of these projects. 
For instance, a small 2,000 acre project in Montana was enjoined 
for more than 2 years, and the standing timber has lost most, if 
not all, of its value. 

Further, the Administration’s proposed expansion would require 
reconvening the review panel, and going through the process of so- 
liciting new projects, which would divert resources from imple- 
menting current projects, or simply investing more in needed man- 
agement outside of project areas. More rapid results on the ground 
can come through existing line items and be implemented in Fiscal 
Year 2015. 

There is little debate about the need to increase management on 
the National forests. Strong wood markets, and the newly enacted 
Farm Bill provisions, provide an opportunity to expand manage- 
ment across the landscape. Only Congress can decide whether to 
prioritize management that can help pay for needed restoration, 
and whether we meet domestic and international wood demand 
using timber from our national forests, which must be milled do- 
mestically before it can be exported. To paraphrase our favorite 
bear, only you can decide to act now, or let the negative trends in 
forest health and rural economic distress continue. Thank you. 

[The statement of Bill Imbergamo follows:] 
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2015; U.S. Forest Service: Bill Imberyamo. Exec. Director. Federal Forest Resource 

Coalition 

The following testimony is submitted on behalf of the Federal Forest Resource which 
represents purchasers of Federal timber in 32 states, with over 650 member companies 
and affiliated associations, collectively representing over 390,000 employees. 

We make the following specific programmatic recommendations for Fiscal Year 2015: 
Enact the budget cap exception recommended in the President's request and in HR 3992, 
the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act; Focus increased investments on National Forest 
Timber Management Wildland Hazardous Fuels Reduction, and Capital 
Improvement & Maintenance : Continue CFLR projects to demonstrate collaborative 
forest management. We strongly applaud the Administration's budget for proposing to 
increase timber outputs by almost 16%, and we endorse the bi-partisan approach to 
wildfire funding in the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act. 

Our Mills Rely on Predictable, and Growing Supplies of Timber: The forest products 
industry is extremely capital intensive. Our member companies have significant 
investments in logging and mill infrastructure, which can help offset the costs of managing 
the National Forests and return money to the Treasury. After weathering the worst 
recession our industry has seen in almost a century, forest products companies are seeing 
the benefits of a rebounding economy and international markets, providing us an 
opportunity to modernize and remain competitive. Several issues at the Forest Service 
inhibit our ability to grow and compete. Unpredictable timber supplies caused by erratic 
appropriations, fire borrowing, and obstructionist tactics by a minority of radical groups 
make it difficult to commit to the investments needed to keep our companies viable. 

Eliminating Fire Borrowing. Provide Stable Appropriations: Last year was the second 
in a row in which the Forest Service redirected significant funds (over $600 million) from 
other programs to pay for wildfire suppression activities. Programs which directly support 
improved forest health are among those penalized the most by this process. The pattern of 
borrowing disrupts forest management and delays timber sale projects unnecessarily, 
while doing nothing to help ensure honest budgeting or reduced costs. Suppression 
borrowing concerns cause the Forest Service to freeze accounts early in the summer, 
stopping vital timber sale projects and Stewardship contract negotiations. The Wildfire 
Disaster Funding Act holds tremendous promise and we urge the Committee to move 
forward with it this year. 

We also stress that the Forest Service has had to manage through a long series of 
continuing resolutions, some lasting as little as a few days. This culminated with the 
disruptive government shutdown, which halted 1,200 active timber sales. Contractors 
were given very little time to close up operations and remove machinery from the woods. 
The working men and women on our logging crews and in our mills should not be the 
unintended collateral damage in high stakes politicai fights. Disruptions in the timber sale 
program make it harder to manage the National Forests, harder to reduce fuel loads, and 
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harder for our member companies to justify making the capital investments needed to 
remain competitive. We urge Congress to use the appropriations process to minimize these 
disruptions to the greatest extent possible. 

The Need fnr Manapetnent! As you know, the National Forest System is experiencing 
significant forest health challenges. The Chief has testified that the National Forests have 
between 65 and 82 million acres in need of active management, with 45 million acres 
decimated by bark beetles in the Rocky Mountains alone. Further, the Forest Service has a 
$5.6 billion capital facilities maintenance backlog. This backlog does not Just affect the 
roads my members depend on to access timber, but the trails, campgrounds, and visitor 
centers millions of Americans use. Faced with deteriorating forest health and crumbling 
facilities, we urge Congress to prioritize management and maintenance over expansion of 
an overtaxed National Forest System. 

The Need to Increase the Pace and Scale of Forest Management: In early 2012, the 
Administration publicly committed to increasing the pace and scale of managing the 
National Forest System, arguing that by expanding forest restoration programs, forest 
health would improve, fire danger would decrease, and timber outputs would climb to over 
3 Billion Board Feet. We applaud their 2015 budget request for attempting to translate that 
commitment into action. However, we urge the Committee to take a more direct route than 
that proposed by the Administration. 

The Administration has once again proposed a consolidated line item, Integrated Resource 
Restoration, funded at $820 Million for Fiscal Year 2015. As you know, this program has 
been implemented as a pilot program in Regions 1, 3, and 4 since 2010. We have not seen 
any indication that the pilot regions are experiencing a reduction in unit costs, whether the 
metric is acres treated or units of wood produced. Region 1, in particular, remains 
extraordinarily dysfunctional, with timber output plummeting by more than 58% in 
Montana since the pilot program began. There is no indication that an integrated or 
collaborative approach has reduced the appetite for obstruction among extremist groups 
who oppose all management. 

Further, each of these Regions relies heavily on personal use fire wood to meet their timber 
harvest goals and to artificially reduce their unit costs. The three pilot Regions' timber 
programs included 31%, 21%, and 43% firewood, respectively. When firewood is factored 
out. Region 1 and Region 4 had unit costs of over $224 and $137 per Thousand Board Feet 
each, making them the least efficient Regions in the lower 48. IRR has made use of funds 
more difficult to track and budget comparisons item to item or year to year almost 
impossible. 

Fiscal Year 2015 would be the 5* full fiscal year of IRR at the pilot level. Ultimately, we 
aren't getting restoration or treatments achieved through this program. We urge you to end 
the pilot program and we oppose expansion to the rest of the country. 

The Administration has also recommended expanding the Collaborative Forest Landscape 
Restoration Program (CFLRj by 50%, increasing the funding from the currently authorized 
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level of $40 million per year to $60 million per year. We have similar concerns about CFLR 
as we do the IRR program. FFRC member are actively engaged in CFLR projects across the 
country. In many cases, our members are among the leaders in these collaborative efforts. 
However, as of today, we have yet to see significant results from these projects, and 
drastically increasing the allocation of funds to CFLR is not justified at this time. 

We recently surveyed our members on the successes and failures of the CFLR projects they 
are involved in. Just 60% said that the program had led to increased timber outputs and 
increased acres thinned. Only 53% said the program had reduced controversy around 
managing the National Forests. In many cases, our members reported that CFLR projects 
had completed no new NEPA documents, and in fact were reporting accomplishments from 
projects whose NEPA was completed prior to the designation of the CFLR projects. 

We are extremely concerned about the lack of concrete matching funds for already selected 
CFLR projects. We support continued funding for CFLR at the authorized level. Congress 
should take steps to ensure that CFLR funds are truly supplemental to, not displacing, 
regular funds for the NFS units with projects. Stricter matching requirements to ensure 
concrete financial matches should also be implemented. We urge the Committee to direct 
the Forest Service to expand management across the country, and not simply focus on 
CFLR project areas. There are many opportunities, and many authorities, for expanded 
management. 

The Need to Increase Efflciencv in NFS Management; As an industry, we have learned 
how to economize, reduce costs, and do more with less. We recognize that the nation's 
fiscal situation demands austerity, and we dialogue constantly with Federal land managers 
to find ways to reduce costs and increase efficiency. Congress has been at the forefront of 
these efforts. In recent years, the Congress has: Replaced cumbersome administrative 
appeals with a streamlined objection process; exempted projects that use a Categorical 
Exclusion from administrative appeal or objection; expanded the use of designation by 
description to all timber sales; and expanded forest health authorities beyond the 
Wildland-Urban Interface. 

We strongly urge you to continue these efforts by directing the Forest Service to; meet their 
forest products output targets using only commercial products such as sawlogs, pulpwood, 
and commercial biomass, not personal use firewood; focus higher yielding forest 
management projects on lands designated as suitable for timber production; and meet a 
goal of 3.5 Billion Board Feet in Fiscal Year 2015. 

The current annual harvest from the National Forests represents less than 10% of annual 
forest growth, and less than half the allowable sale quantity in existing forest plans. In 
many Regions, the Forest Service is falling short of its own management goals; including 
response to the bark beetle outbreak in the Rockies and in managing aspen habitat in the 
Lake States. Stepping up management, through collaboratives where they exist and normal 
timber programs elsewhere, will address pressing forest health concerns while bolstering 
employment in economically distressed rural communities. Investing in the Forest Service 
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timber program is a very effective job creator, generating 16.5 new direct and indirect jobs 
per million board feet harvested. 

We appreciate the efforts of the Subcommittee to remove the arbitrary requirements for 
hazardous fuels reduction work in the Wildland Urban Interface (WUlj. A greater 
percentage of lands in need of fuels reduction are outside of the WUl, and mechanical 
thinning allows the Forest Service to take advantage of the wood products infrastructure to 
reduce treatment costs. Extensive Forest Service research shows that mechanical thinning 
which includes removing useable wood fiber, followed by prescribed fire, significantly 
reduce threats from wildfire and forest pests. 

BLM Forest Management : The President’s FY 2015 Budget includes a 9.1% reduction in 
funding for the BLM O&C Land Management Program. FFRC strongly supports reforming 
these critically important and productive timberlands. We urge the Committee to reject the 
proposed reduction and fund the O&C program at least at the 2014 enacted level. 
Aggressive action is needed to offer regeneration harvests from these lands that meet the 
needs of local mills and communities. We strongly support the PD Forest Management 
Program at no less than the President's recommended level of $9.9 million. 

Alaska : The timber industry in Alaska faces several challenges stemming from years of 
controversy over the management of the Tongass National Forest. FFRC members depend 
upon supplies of timber from this forest, and have been hard pressed as the Forest Service 
has placed complete restrictions on harvest in roadless areas. Current efforts to transition 
to second growth timber will not meet the local industries needs for decades. Steps must be 
taken to offer a timber sale program that complies with the National Forest Management 
Act and can sustain the local value added industry in order to save the capacity to manage 
the very small percent of the Tongass that is open to any harvest (almost 90% of the 
Tongass is roadless]. Local mills and loggers, along with Gov. Sean Parnell, have concluded 
that some portion of the Tongass should be converted into State ownership in order to 
meet the needs of the local economy. FFRC strongly supports this effort. FFRC also strongly 
urges the Subcommittee to make permanent the Red Cedar language which it has included 
in previous Interior bills for more than a decade. This language is absolutely necessary to 
insure that USFS sales are not offered as deficit sales, 

Conclusion : Wood product demand remains strong, providing an opportunity to expand 
management on the National Forests. More forest management work needs to be done on 
the National Forests. Only Congress can decide whether we will help meet that domestic 
and international demand using timber from our National Forests, which must be milled 
domestically before it can be exported. Only Congress can create American jobs by using 
this market upswing to pay for badly needed forest management work. To paraphrase our 
favorite bear, only you can decide to act now, oryou can allow the negative trends in forest 
health and rural economic distress to continue. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. 

Next, John Barnwell, Director of Forest Policy, the Society of 
American Foresters. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS (SAF) 

WITNESS 

JOHN BARNWELL, DIRECTOR OF FOREST POLICY 

Mr. Barnwell. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and Members of 
the Subcommittee. My name is John Barnwell. I am Director of 
Forest Policy of the Society of American Foresters. I am pleased to 
share a few comments on behalf of the 12,000 forest professionals 
working across this country. 

SAF shares common interests with colleagues on these panels, 
including recognizing the importance of funding for forest pests and 
invasive species response, increasing the volume of timber har- 
vested from Federal lands, and our reservations about expansion of 
the Integrated Resource Restoration line item beyond a pilot pro- 
gram, so I will use this time to focus on 3 key areas identified as 
priorities by our members. 

First, fixing the unacceptable cycle of fire borrowing that has 
hindered all forest management activities on Federal lands. Sec- 
ond, providing the necessary funding for U.S. Forest Service re- 
search and development in the Forest Inventory and Analysis Pro- 
gram. And third, extending the Bureau of Land Management For- 
est Ecosystems Recovery Fund. 

I will talk a little bit about fire. The conversion of persistent 
drought, infectious disease outbreaks, and urbanization creates a 
difficult and costly fire management situation that will continue to 
constrain Forest Service and Department of Interior resources for 
the foreseeable future. The Forest Service and Department of Inte- 
rior were forced to transfer $636 million from non-fire accounts in 
Fiscal Year 2013 to fund fire suppression. These transfers are now 
common practice, with the Forest Service reporting transfers of 
$3.4 billion from non-fire accounts since 2002. Most of these funds 
were returned the next fiscal year, but with 65 to 82 million acres 
in the National Forest System in need of restoration, this approach 
to funding wildfire suppression must not continue. 

SAF appreciates the leadership of this Subcommittee on this 
issue in the past, and urges you to consider adding language in the 
Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations Bill that changes how wildfire re- 
sponse and suppression costs are funded. Accounting for the small 
percentage of costly wildfires that escape containment by making 
disaster relief funds available in severe fire years would allow the 
agencies to invest in programs designed to reduce fire risks over 
time. 

Now I will talk a little bit about research and development. Suc- 
cessful companies finance research and development programs to 
build business advantage and stay on the cutting edge, but forestry 
research capacity in the United States continues to decline. Univer- 
sity research budgets are shrinking, and grants available for for- 
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estry research have dwindled. Investments in forestry research are 
investments in the future health and sustainability of our Nation’s 
forests. Ignoring research and development threatens U.S. competi- 
tiveness in emerging markets and the ability of forest managers to 
meet tomorrow’s challenges with current science and technical in- 
formation. SAF encourages this Subcommittee to consider a fund- 
ing level of $231 million for Forest Service research and develop- 
ment, with particular emphasis on prioritizing research efforts and 
transferring knowledge to forestry professionals working in the 
field. 

The Forest Service Forest Inventory and Analysis Program is the 
backbone of U.S. forestry. It provides the only national census of 
forests across all ownerships. Through FYA, the Forest Service, 
partnering with State Forestry Agencies in the private sector, col- 
lects and analyzes forest data to assess trends on issues such as 
forest health and management, fragmentation, and forest carbon 
sequestration. This data helps to inform investment decisions, ac- 
count for forest carbon stocks for climate negotiations, and support 
planning and management decisions made on private and public 
lands. 

SAF encourages this Subcommittee to reverse the trend of spend- 
ing cuts and return FIA to the Fiscal Year 2010 funding level of 
$72 million. This $72 million funding level, which is approximately 
$5 million higher than the President’s budget, was also endorsed 
by a diverse group of stakeholders. SAF asks that this letter to the 
Subcommittee dated March 24, 2014 be entered into the record. 

Mr. Calvert. Without objection, all material will be entered into 
the record of this hearing. 
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March 24, 2014 

The Honorable Ken Calvert The Honorable James Moran 

United States House of Representatives United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran, 

The undersigned organizations are strong supporters of the Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA) 
program and rely on the inventory data and analysis of America's forests that it provides. The 
USDA Forest Service (Forest Service) houses the FIA program, which makes up the backbone 
of our scientific knowledge of the current state of the nation’s forests. This critical information is 
needed to support sound policy and forest management decisions and is increasingly important 
for decisions regarding new and expanding markets. We urge the Congress to reverse the 
spending cuts to the FIA program and request funding for the program in FY 2015 at a level of 
at least $72 million toward providing an updated inventory of America’s forests. 

The data and information collected by FIA serves as the basis for: identifying trends in forest 
ownership; assessing fish and wildlife habitat; evaluating wildfire, insect, and disease risk; 
predicting the spread of invasive species; determining capital investment in existing forest 
products facilities and selecting locations for new forest product facilities; and identifying and 
responding to priorities identified in State Forest Action Plans. 

The Forest Service’s FIA program is utilized by a large set of diverse stakeholders interested in 
the state of America's forests. These include forest resource managers at mills, land managers, 
conservation groups, and State and Federal agencies such as the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA), 

We are concerned by the cuts to FIA in recent years and ask you to renew a strong commitment 
to the FIA program and the crucial data it supplies to decision makers. Given the increasing 
pressures facing our forests - from wildfire, insects and disease, development, and new wood 
using facilities - the FIA program is more important now than ever before. Funding the FIA 
program at $72 million would provide basic support for our growing data needs. 


Sincerely, 
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Alabama Forestry Association 
Alliance for Community T rees 
American Forest & Paper Association 
American Forest Foundation 
American Forests 
American Wood Council 
Biomass Power Association 
Biomass Thermal Energy Council 
California Forestry Association 
CarbonVerde, LLC 
Environmental Defense Fund 
Forest Business Network 
Forest Landowners Association 
Forest Products Industry National Labor 
Management Committee 
Forest Resources Association 
Forest Stewardship Council US 
Framing Our Community 
Friends of the Urban Forest 
Georgia Forestry Association 
Hardwood Federation 
Hardwood Plywood & Veneer Association 
Hawai'i Forest Industry Association 
Kentucky Forest Industries Association 
Louisiana Forestry Association 
Michigan Association of Timbermen 
Mississippi Forestry Association 
National Alliance of Forest Owners 
National Association of Conservation 
Districts 

National Association of Forest Service 
Retirees 

Nationai Association of State Departments 
of Agriculture 

National Association of State Foresters 
National Association of University Forest 
Resources Programs 


National Institute for Elimination of 

Catastrophic Wildfire 

National Lumber and Building Material 

Dealers Association 

National Network of Forest Practitioners 

National Wood Flooring Association 

National Wooden Pallet and Container 

Association 

National Woodland Owners Association 
New Hampshire Timberland Owners 
Association 

North Carolina Association of Professional 
Loggers, Inc 

Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 

Ohio Forestry Association 
Oregon Women in Timber 
Pellet Fuels Institute 

Pennsylvania Forest Products Association 
Pinchot Institute for Conservation 
Railway Tie Association 
Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation 
Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests 
Society of American Foresters 
South Carolina Forestry Association 
Southeastern Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 

Sustainable Forestry Initiative 

Tennessee Forestry Association 

Texas Forestry Association 

The Nature Conservancy 

The American Chestnut Foundation 

Treated Wood Council 

United States Industrial Pellet Association 

United Steelworkers 

Virginia Forestry Association 
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Mr. Barnwell. I will close with an issue that does not have a 
funding request attached. SAF memhers are troubled by the pend- 
ing loss of the Bureau of Land Management Forest Ecosystem 
Health and Recovery Fund, commonly referred to as the 5,900 Ac- 
count. This fund allows the BLM to use a portion of receipts from 
sales of timber and wood products not returned to neighboring 
counties to fund management activities. The 5,900 Account reduces 
budgeted dollars required to operate public demand forestry. This 
loss of revenue will leave few dollars in the tight PB budget for for- 
est ecosystem restoration activities. SAF recommends that this ac- 
count be reauthorized, and not allowed to expire at the end of Fis- 
cal Year 2015. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak with you today, and I 
welcome any questions you may have. 

[The statement of John Barnwell follows:] 
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Fiscal Year 2015 Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies Budget 
Society of American Foresters 
House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations, 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 3, 2014 


The Society of American Foresters (SAF), with more than 12,000 professionals working across 
all segments of the forestry profession, promotes science-based, sustainable management and 
stewardship of the nation’s public and private forests. SAF appreciates this opportunity to submit 
written public testimony on Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 appropriations because proper funding for the 
US Forest Service (USFS) and the Department of Interior (DOl) is vital to conserving and 
improving the health and productivity of our nation’s forests. 

Society as a whole relies on the 751 million acres of forests in the United States to provide clean 
and abundant air and water, recreational opportunities, forest products, wildlife habitat, and 
scenic beauty. As our reliance continues to grow, pressures on forests from wildfires, drought, 
insects, disease, and invasive species have risen to unprecedented levels. Land management 
agencies must manage these mounting threats while still providing for multiple uses and 
important ecosystem services. Maintaining this balance demands that federal land managers 
identify innovative ways to maximize the rate of return when considering investments to 
improve the health of America’s forests. 

The following highlights SAF’s top priorities in the FY 2015 budget process. These priorities 
impact a range of programs within USFS and DOl. Recognizing fiscal constraints, these requests 
will assist forest managers in sustaining our nation’s forests and providing a multitude of benefits 
for generations to come. 

SAF Top Priorities: 

1 . Adoption of a new approach to wildfire suppression funding that features flexible spending 
caps for emergency wildfire suppression costs in addition to funding USFS and DOl 
Hazardous Fuels Programs at a level that is sufficient to conduct fuels reduction projects to 
reduce wildfire risks on federal, state, and private lands. 

2. Increased funding levels for USFS Research and Development (R&D) to no less than $231 
million and no less than $72 million for the Forest Inventory and Analysis Program (FIA). 

3. Funding the Forest Health Management Program (FHP) as a consolidated USFS 
State and Private Forestry budget line item at no less than $1 1 1 million. 

4. Continued support for the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program (CFLRP) at 
no less than $40 million. 

5. Removal of the Bureau of Land Management Forest Ecosystem Health and Recovery Fund 
sunset provision set to go into effect at the end of FY 2015. 


Page I of 4 
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SAF represents forestry and natural resources professionals working on public and private forests 
across America. SAF members are eager to work with federal agencies and Congress to identify 
reasonable solutions to facilitate increasing the pace of management on federal lands. 

Since 1910, forest area in the US has been relatively stable, with a slight increase in the last two 
decades.* The current volume of annual timber growth is 32 percent higher than the volume of 
annual removals, but in 2014, 90 percent of the timber harvested in the nation came from private 
forestlands. ^ 

SAF is pleased that the Administration recognizes the need for management of federal lands, and 
set a harvest target of three billion board feet for FY 2015, With 65 to 82 million acres in the 
National Forest System (NFS) in need of restoration and total US timber harvests at the lowest 
levels since the 1960s, SAF encourages USKS to seize this opportunity to implement more 
projects on federal lands. ^ USFS can work with rural communities to get these projects started 
now without adding the potential for complications and confusion that could arise with the 
expansion of the Integrated Resource Restoration (IRR) line item beyond the pilot phase. SAF 
members are convinced that this volume target can be reached using existing mechanisms and 
infrastructure. The increased volume output will help to satisfy increased demand for 
construction and wood products while also improving the health and resilience of our nation’s 
forests. 


SAF Budget Recommendations 

Simply appropriating dollars for federal land management agencies is not enough. Successful 
implementation of USFS and DOI programs is predicated on finding an alternative to how fire 
suppression activities are managed and funded. In the span of only two years — FY 2012 and 
2013 — USFS and DOI were forced to transfer more than $1 billion that Congress had 
appropriated to other priority programs to fund fire suppression. Changing the fire funding 
structure and committing to fund the Hazardous Fuels Programs at USFS and DOI will prevent 
future transfers and assist the agencies in achieving important land management objectives. 

SAF encourages the subcommittee to avoid transfers in FY 201 S by including language 
similar to the bipartisan Wildfire Disaster Funding Act, introduced in the House and Senate 
(H.R. 3992 & S. 1875) in the FY 2015 House Appropriations Bill. 

A balanced approach to averting threats posed by fire is imperative. The Hazardous Fuels line 
items in the USFS and DO! budgets are integral to restoring forest health and resilience and 
reducing the costs of wildfire suppression. SAF members appreciate this subcommittee’s 
consistent support for wildfire management and encourage the subcommittee to allocate funds to 
address fire risks inside and outside the wildland urban interface. Directing funds to treat areas 
outside of the wildland urban interface will reduce the costs associated with suppression and, in 
certain instances, the intensity of wildfires after outbreak. SAF supports consolidating 


^ us Forest Service (USFS) 2007, U.S. Forest Resource Facts and Historical Trends. Avaiiabie online at 

hnD:./.Tia.fs.fed.us/librarv-/brochures/docs/Forest'* B20Facts^-'o201952-2007”i»20English*>^Orev07241 l .pdf : last accessed April 2015, 

^ U S Forest Service (USFS ). 20 1 0. National Report on Sustainable Forests— 2010. Available online at 

http://wvvAv.fs f&d.us/research/’sustatn/2010SustainabilitvReport'documents'20l0 Sustainabilitv'Rcport.pdf : last accessed April 2015. 

US Forest Service (USFS). 2010, National Report on Sustainable Forests— 2010. Available online at 
h»p:;7vvvwv.fs.fed.us/research;*sustaiR'2010SiiStainabilitvReporf'documents.'20i0 SustainabilitvReport.pdf : last accessed April 2015. 
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hazardous fuels funding in the VSFS and DOI Hazardous Fuels Programs with $479 million 
allocated for USFS and $178 million allocated for DOI. 

Investments in forestry research are investments in the future health and sustainability of the 
nation’s forests. USFS R&D conducts essential research on disturbances, forest ecosystems, 
species and forest resilience, treatment methods for controlling forest insects, diseases, and 
invasive species, renewable energy development and woody biomass conversion technology, and 
forest products and technology. SAF is concerned that the forestry research capacity in the US 
continues to decline, threatening US competitiveness and the ability of forest managers to meet 
tomorrow’s challenges with current science and technical information. SAF supports a funding 
level of $231 million for USFS R&D with particular emphasis on prioritizing research efforts 
and transferring knowledge to forestry professionals working in the field. 

USFS R&D Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA) program is the backbone of US forestry, 
providing the only national census of forests across all ownerships. Through FIA, USFS 
(partnering with state forestry agencies and the private sector) collects and analyzes forest data to 
assess trends on issues such as forest health and management, fragmentation and parcelization, 
and forest carbon sequestration. The data and information collected by FIA seiwes as the basis 
for: identifying trends in forest ownership; assessing fish and wildlife habitat; evaluating 
wildfire, insect, and disease risk; predicting the spread of invasive species; determining capital 
investment in existing forest products facilities and selecting locations for new forest product 
facilities; and identifying and responding to priorities identified in State Forest Action Plans. FIA 
data also evaluates forest disturbance risks, such as wildfire, insects and disease, and spread of 
invasive species. SAF members urge this subcommittee to reverse the spending cuts to FIA 
and requests funding in FY 2015 at a level of at least $72 million. 

USFS State and Private Forestry (S&PF) allocations support sustainable forestry on public and 
private lands. SAF strongly supports funding S&PF programs to work in cooperation with the 
States to provide assistance to private landowners who own more than 50 percent of the 
forestland in the United States. The consolidated S&PF Forest Health Management programs 
(FHP) manage forest health through direct action on the NFS lands and provide assistance to 
other federal agencies, state and local agencies, and private landowners to prevent and mitigate 
insect and disease outbreaks as well as the spread of invasive species. SAF recommends funding 
FHP at the FY 2012 enacted funding levels of $111 million to continue monitoring and 
responding to forest health concerns. 

SAF remains committed to the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program (CFLRP). 
CFLRP encourages collaborative, science-based ecosystem restoration on priority forest 
landscapes.'' In four years, the twenty-three selected projects have reduced hazardous fuels, 
generated timber receipts, and provided a boost to rural economies.’ To ensure CFLRP’s 
continued success, SAF supports a $40 million dollar funding level and consideration of 
additional funds for the program if available. 


* US Forest Service. 20 i 2. Co/laboraiive Forest Landscape Restoration Program. US Forest Service Website. Accessible online at 
http:.7w\VAV.f$.fed-Us/restorationi/CFLR/index.shtml : last accessed April 20J5. 

* US Forest Service 2014. Fiscal Year 201 S President ’s Budget Justification Available online at 
http://\vww.fs.fed.ust'ahoutu&%idget/2015/FS15-FS-Budget- justificarion.pdf : last accessed April 2015. 
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In closing, SAF would like to highlight an issue of concern. SAF members were delighted with 
the return of the Bureau of I^d Management Public Domain Forestry Program (PD) to FY 2012 
funding levels as a part of the 2014 Omnibus Appropriations Bill. However, SAF members are 
troubled by the pending loss of the Forest Ecosystem Health and Recovery Fund, commonly 
referred to as the 5900 account. This fund allows PD and BLM Oregon and California Railroad 
Grant Lands (O&C) to use a portion of the receipts from sales of timber and wood products on 
BLM lands not returned to the neighboring counties to fund management activities. This 
permanent operating fund created in the Appropriations Act of 1 993 expires at the end of FY 
2015. 

After FY 2015, all receipts generated from these sales cuirently used to continue management 
and restoration activities on PD and O&C lands will be returned to the federal treasury. This loss 
of revenue will leave few dollars in the tight PD budget for planning, preparing, implementing, 
and monitoring forest ecosystem restoration activities. SAF recognizes that permanent 
operating fund accounts should be periodically evaluated for continued relevance or possible 
elimination, but BLM’s use of the 5900 account reduces the budgeted dollars required to 
operate PD. SAF recommends this account be reauthorized and not allowed to expire at the 
end of FY 2015. 

Thank you for your time and consideration of these important requests. SAF and its extensive 
network of forestry and natural resources professionals stand ready to assist with further 
development and implementation of these efforts. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Thank you, John, I appreciate that. 
Next, Jim Karels, Vice President of the National Association of 
State Foresters. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS (NASF) 

WITNESS 


JIM KARELS, VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Karels. Thank you. Chairman Calvert, for the opportunity 
to testify before the Subcommittee this afternoon. My name is Jim 
Karels, and I am the Florida State Forester. I am also the current 
Fire Committee Chair, and Vice President for the National Associa- 
tion of State Foresters, NASF. Today I will highlight NASF’s Fiscal 
Year 2015 appropriation request for State and private forestry pro- 
grams, and for State fire assistance programs. 

As stewards of more than 2/3 of America’s 751 million acres of 
forest land. State foresters deliver technical and financial assist- 
ance, along with forest health, with water, and with wildfire pro- 
tection for responsibilities on our Nation’s private forest lands. My 
written statement today includes a complete set of priorities, rec- 
ommendations from NASF that deal with the Forest Stewardship 
Program, the Urban Community Forestry Program, Forest Health, 
and FI, Forest Inventory Analysis, which are partners we will talk 
more, and are talking about this afternoon. 

I will use the balance of my time to talk about State fire assist- 
ance and landscape scale restoration budget line items. State fire 
assistance addresses fuels and fire threat on non-Federal lands, 
and is a critical tool to reduce the risk to the communities, to the 
residents, to property, and to our firefighters that help prepare for 
our wildfire events. State fire assistance is very important in 3 
major areas. One, it provides funding assistance for non-Federal 
lands for hazardous fuel treatments at a minimum of one-to-one 
matching, sometimes much more from the private land or the State 
and local. 

It helps communities prepare for wild land fire events. There are 
70,000 communities across this country at risk to wild land fire, 
and this program allows us to come in and develop community 
wildfire protection plans that helps those communities prepare for 
the fire threat that they know is there. It helps them be ready 
when and if the fire starts. 

And finally, a third one, and maybe the most important one of 
the State fire systems, is the ability to equip and train local fire 
departments and local firefighters, the volunteer fire departments, 
the State and local firefighters that respond as the first responders 
to all types of fires in all jurisdictions, both State, local, and Fed- 
eral jurisdictions. And by training and equipping them, and mak- 
ing them efficient, and keeping them safe, this program helps to 
prevent some of those catastrophic million dollar fires that start 
both on Federal and State land. 

As you consider greater investments in hazardous fuel treat- 
ments on Federal lands, please remember State fire assistance is 
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our primary Federal mechanism to help communities prepare for 
wildfire. We ask for your support of the State Fire Assistance Pro- 
gram in Fiscal Year 2015 at $86 million. 

This recommended funding level was also endorsed by a broad 
coalition of stakeholders, and we ask that this letter dated April 2, 
2014 to the Subcommittee be entered into record. 

Mr. Calvert. Without objection the full statement will be en- 
tered into the record, and other documents. 
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April 2, 2014 

The Honorable Ken Calvert 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable James Moran 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran; 

The undersigned organizations are writing to express our strong support for maintaining effective 
funding levels in the fiscal year (FY) 2015 appropriations process for essential wildfire risk 
reduction and protection programs at the USDA Forest Service and Department of the Interior. 
The important work accomplished through the Hazardous Fuels programs and the State Fire 
Assistance program help decrease total federal emergency wildfire suppression costs and help 
reduce the threat of fire to communities and valuable public lands. 

America’s forests and forest-dependent communities are at risk from outbreaks of pests and 
pathogens, persistent drought, and the buildup of hazardous fuels. Urbanization and development 
patterns are placing more homes and communities near fire-prone landscapes, leading to more 
destructive and costly wildfires. In 2013, 47,579 wildland fires burned more than 4.3 million 
acres. In the wake of these larger fires, 2,135 structures were destroyed, including over 1090 
residences. Of the 72,68 1 communities across the country currently at risk of wildland fire, only 
12,434 (i.e. 17.5%) have prepared a Community Wildfire Protection Plan. Reducing the number 
and extent of damaging wildland fires and keeping life and property safe requires coordination 
across federal, state, tribal and local units of government. Hazardous Fuels and State Fire 
Assistance programs have a significant role in reducing the threat of wildland fire on federal, 
state, private, county, municipal and tribal lands and further help communities and first 
responders prepare for and respond do wildland fires quickly and safely. 

The Forest Service and Department of the Interior were forced to transfer $636 million in FY 
2013 to fond fire suppression activities. In the span of only two years -FY 2012 and 2013 -the 
agencies were forced to transfer more than $1 billion that Congress had appropriated to other 
priority programs to fund wildland fire suppression. We urge you to avoid transfers in FY 2015 
and beyond by including language mirroring the bi-partisan Wildfire Disaster Funding Act, 
introduced in the House and Senate (S. 1875 <£ H.S. 3992). This important change to fire 
funding at the federal level is needed to prevent future transfers and ensure that the Forest 
Service and Department of the Interior can achieve their land management objectives by 
implementing activities needed to address the growing buildup of hazardous fuels on federal 
lands. 

The Wildfire Disaster Funding Act would not only relieve agencies by funding a portion of 
suppression like other natural disasters, but also provide appropriators with the added flexibility 
in the Interior Appropriations bill to allocate funding for activities that reduce fire risk and long- 
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term suppression costs. The following recommendations for hazardous fuels are based on the 
enactment of the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act. 

The Hazardous Fuels Programs at the Forest Service and the Department of the Interior are the 
primary source of funding used to reduce wildfire risk on Federal lands. In FY 2013, the Forest 
Service treated over 2.6 million acres — ^with over 1 .7 million of those acres within the Wildland 
Urban Interface (WUI). Bureaus at the Department of Interior treated 643,184 acres inFY 
2013 — over 73% of which were in the WUI. In FY 2015, we urge you to provide $479 million 
for the Hazardous Fuels Program at the USDA Forest Service and $1 78 million for the 
Hazardous Fuels Program at the Department of the Interior. 



FY14 

Fhacted 

FV15 

President's 

Proposal 

Request 

i 

in millions 

USDA Forest Service Hazardous Fuels 

$307 

$479* 

$479 

Department of the Interior Hazardous Fuels 

$145 

$145 

$178 


!*In the USFS FYIS Budget] ustification (page 5-3),2S%ofhazaidous fuels is consolidated into the i 
! Integrated Resource Restoration pm gram. this table, the presfalent's proposed level is calculated for j 
the total levelforhazardous fuels. ] 


The State Fire Assistance program, funded through the USDA Forest Service, is a critical tool to 
help states support local wildland firefighting preparedness, capacity building and wildland fire 
mitigation. Funds are matched at least dollar-for-dollar from non-Federal sources. In FY 2013, 
State Fire Assistance directly funded hazardous fuel treatments on nearly 130,000 acres and 
treated another 1 19,127 with leveraged funding. State Fire Assistance funds also increased 
capacity of First Responders in 12,041 communities and directly assisted another 1 1,562 
communities with preventive measures, including fuels reduction in the wildland urban interface. 
We urge you to fund the State Fire Assistance program at $86 million in FY 2015. 

We appreciate the difficult task the Subcommittee faces in the current budget climate. However, 
these vital, interrelated programs safeguard human life, habitat, and property, and reduce the 
overall cost of wildland fire management. The short-term savings realized by cuts to any one of 
these programs is substantially outweighed by the ultimate increase in suppression costs and 
damages caused by wildland fires. Accordingly, we urge you to maintain funding for these 
programs at current FY 2012 enacted levels. Thank you for your consideration of this important 
request. 

Sincerely, 

American Forest Foundation 
American Forests 
American Hiking Society 
American Loggers Council 
Choose Outdoors 
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Congressional Sportsmen's Foundation 
Ducks Unlimited 
Forest Business Network LLC 
Forest Guild 

Framing our Community, Inc. 

Intermountain Forest Association 

International Association of Wildland Fire 

National Alliance of Forest Owners 

National Association of Conservation Districts 

National Association of Forest Service Retirees 

National Association of State Foresters 

National Institute For Elimination of Catastrophic Wildfire 

National Rifle Association 

National Ski Areas Association 

National Wild Turkey Federation 

National Woodland Owners Association 

North America Bear Foundation 

North American Grouse Partnership 

Quality Deer Management Association 

Outdoor Industry Association 

Pinchot Institute for Conservation 

Public Lands Foundation 

Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation 

Ruffed Grouse Society 

Society of American Foresters 

Sustainable Northwest 

The Conservation Fund 

The Masters of Foxhound Association 

The National Association of RV Parks and Campgrounds 

The Nature Conservancy 

The Pope and Young Club 

Tread Lightly! 

Watershed Research & Training Center 
Whitetails Unlimited, Inc. 


Cc: Members of the House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
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Mr. Karels. And, Chairman, I would like to thank you hoth for 
the support, and the thoughtfulness of the Wildfire Disaster Fund- 
ing Act. The process that we deal with in State fire assistance of 
being able to implement these programs, and then having to juggle 
through and do fund transfers, what we call fire transfers when 
that happens, because of the U.S. Forest Service’s funding, and 
when the spending is so high that we have to transfer those funds, 
the same funds that we use to prevent and to mitigate these fires, 
now we are transferring back to the suppression, that work is not 
getting done, and the fire problem continues to grow. So this Act, 
the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act, is paramount to finally putting 
a stop to where we are going, and starting to get ahead of the fire 
problem across this Nation. 

I will shift gears a little bit and say we appreciate the support 
of the Subcommittee for our State forest action plans, and our land- 
scape scale restoration budget line item. The LSR line item codifies 
the current competitive allocation which began under the direction 
of the Farm Bill. State foresters feel we can do more with the LSR, 
and the Fiscal Year 2012 Appropriations Subcommittee directed 
the Forest Service to look at that flexible funding that allows the 
State Forestry agencies to, with accountability, reallocate based on 
the highest priority needs of the State forest action plans. We ask 
that, in support of this Landscape Scale Restoration Program, we 
ask for your support of this line item at 23.5 million in Fiscal Year 
2015. 

We would like to work with the Subcommittee as well to direct 
that, in addition to the funding at competitive allocation, that com- 
petitive allocation process, also a portion of that LSR funding be 
made available to State Forestry agencies for further implementa- 
tion of their State forest action plans. 

That concludes my testimony, and thank you for the opportunity. 

[The statement of Jim Karels follows:] 
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Written Public Testimony of Jim Karels 

Florida State Forester and Vice President of the National Association of State Foresters 
On Behalf of the National Association of State Foresters 
Submitted to the House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 3, 2014 

The National Association of State Foresters (NASF) appreciates the opportunity to submit 
written public testimony to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, 
and Related Agencies regarding our Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 appropriations recommendations. 

Our priorities focus primarily on appropriations for the USDA Forest Service (Forest Service) 
State and Private Forestry (S&PF) programs. 

State foresters deliver technical and financial assistance, along with forest health, water and 
wildfire protection for more than two-thirds of the nation’s 75 1 million acres of forests. The 
Forest Service S&PF mission area provides vital support for delivering these services alongside 
other socioeconomic and environmental health benefits in both rural and urban areas. The 
comprehensive process for delivering these services is articulated in each State Forest Action 
Plan, authorized in the 2008 Farm Bill and continued in the recently passed Agriculture Act of 
201 4. S&PF programs provide a significant return on the federal investment by leveraging the 
boots-on-the-ground and financial resources of state agencies to deliver assistance to forest 
landowners, tribes, and communities. As we continue to face difficult financial challenges, state 
foresters, in partnership with the S&PF mission area of the Forest Service, are best positioned to 
maximize the effectiveness of the resources available to respond to priority forest issues and 
focus efforts in those areas where they are needed most. 

Your support of the following programs is critical to helping states address the many and varied 
challenges outlined in State Forest Action Plans. 

Wildland Fire and Forest Fuels 

Wildland Fire Funding: The Forest Service and Department of the Interior were forced to 
transfer a combined $636 million in FY 2013 to fund fire suppression activities. We greatly 
appreciate your support in reimbursing the Forest Service and Department of the Interior these 
transferred amounts through the continuing resolution last fall. Unfortunately, early estimates for 
the cost of wildland fire suppression in FY 2014 indicate that costs could once again exceed the 
10-year average. 

In the span of only two years - from FY 201 2 to 2013 - the agencies were forced to transfer 
more than $1 billion, funds that Congress had appropriated to other priority programs, to fund 
wildland fire suppression. In order to avoid these disruptive transfers in the future, we urge you 
to include language mirroring the bi-partisan Wildfire Disaster Funding Act, introduced in the 
House and Senate, in the FY 2015 Interior Appropriations bill. This important change to fire 
funding at the federal level is needed to enable the Forest Seivice to deliver on its own land 
management objectives and to deliver critical Research and State & Private Forestry Programs to 
the nation’s non-tederal forests without any further disruption from fire transfers. 


State Fire Assistanee: More people living in fire-prone landscapes, high fiiel loads, drought and 
unhealthy landscapes are among the factors that led state foresters to identify wildland fire as a 
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significant priority issue in their Forest Action Plans, These factors have created a wildland fire 
situation that has become increasingly expensive, complex, and, in many cases, threatens human 
life and property. In 2013, more than 47,500 wildland fires burned over 4.3 million acres.' In the 
wake of these larger fires, more than 2,135 structures were destroyed, including at least 1090 
residences.^ Of the 72,681 communities across the country currently at risk of wildland fire, only 
12,434 (17.5%) are prepared for wildland fire.^ 

State Fire Assistance (SFA) is the flindamental federal mechanism that assists states and local 
fire departments to respond to wildland fires and conduct management activities to mitigate fire 
risk on non-federal lands. Further, SFA helps train and equip local first responders who are often 
the first resources to arrive at a wildland fire incident and who play a crucial role in keeping fires 
and their costs small. By directing resources to actions that help reduce the number of large 
wildland fires — including prevention education, preparedness activities, and fuels mitigation — 
the SFA program directly addresses concerns over rising wildland fire suppression costs, while 
also reducing wildland fire risk to communities. In FY 2013, SFA directly funded hazardous ftiel 
treatments on nearly 130,000 acres (with another 1 19,120 acres treated with leveraged funding) 
and provided assistance to over 23,600 communities as they prepare for and mitigate the risk of 
wildland fire, NASF supports funding the State Fire Assistance program at $86 million in FY 
2015. 

Forest Pests and Invasive Plants 

Among the greatest threats identified in the Forest Action Plans are exotic forest pests and 
invasive species. The growing number of damaging pests is often a result of the introduction and 
spread by way of wooden shipping materials, movement of firewood, and through various types 
of recreation. These pests have the potential to displace native trees, shrubs and other vegetation 
types in forests. The Forest Service estimates that hundreds of native and nonnative insects and 
diseases damage the nation’s forests each year. In 2010, approximately 6,4 million acres suffered 
mortality from insects and diseases^ and there is an estimated 8 1 .3 million acres at risk from 
insects and disease over the next 15 years." These losses impact the availability of clean and 
abundant water, wildlife habitat, clean air, and other environmental services. Further, extensive 
areas of high insect or disease mortality can set the stage for large-scale, catastrophic wildfire. 

In response, the Cooperative Forest Health Management program provides technical and 
financial assistance to states and territories to maintain healthy, productive forest ecosystems on 
non-federal forest lands. Funding for the Program supports activities related to prevention, 
suppression, and eradication of insects, diseases, and plants as well as conducting forest health 
monitoring through pest surveys. The Forest Health program helps protect communities already 
facing outbreaks and helps prevent exposure of more of the nation’s forests and trees to the 
devastating and costly effects of exotic and invasive pests and pathogens. NASF supports 
funding the Forest Health — Cooperative Lands Program at $48 million in FY 2015. 


National interagency Fire Center, Historical Wildland Fire Summaries, pg. 9, Last accessed March 3, 2014 at 
htlD:/Av\vw.Dredictiveservices.nifc.Eov/inteliigence/2013 Statssumra'intro summary 13. odf 
' National Interagency Coordination Center. 

’ National Association of State Foresters, Communities at Risk Report FY2013. 

Man, Gaiy. 2011. Major Forest insect and Disease Conditions in the United States; 2010 Update. Last accessed on March, 5, 2014 at: 
hnp:/7vvww.fs.fed,us/foresthealth/publications/ConditionsReport_201 l.pdf 
Tkacz, Bory, et a!. 2014, NIDRM 2012 Report Files. Exeaitive Summary. Last accessed on March, 5, 2014 at; 
http://\vw’w.fs.fed.us/forestheaifh,''technoiogy/pdrs/2012_RiskMap_Exec_summan,’-pdf 
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Working Forest Landscapes - Forest Stewardship Program 

Working forest landscapes are a key part of the rural landscape and provide an estimated 900,000 
jobs, in addition to clean water, wood products, and other essential services to millions of 
Americans. For instance, 80 percent of renewable biomass energy comes from wood, 53 percent 
of all freshwater in the U.S. originates on forest land and more than $200 billion in sales of 
consumer products and services are provided through the nation’s forests each year.* 

Private forests make up two-thirds of all the forestland in the United States and support an 
average of eight jobs per 1,000 acres.’ The ability of working forests to continue providing jobs, 
renewable energy, clean and abundant water and other important services is in jeopardy as 
private forests are lost to development. The Forest Service estimates that 57 million acres of 
private forests in the U.S. are at risk of conversion to urban development over the next two 
decades. The Forest Stewardship Program, Forest Legacy Program, and other programs within 
USDA are key tools identified in the Forest Action Plans to keep working forests intact. 

The Forest Stewardship Program (FSP) is the most extensive family forest-owner assistance 
program in the country. Management assistance is delivered in cooperation with state forestry 
agencies through technical assistance services and the development and implementation of 
Forest Stewardship Plans. In FY 2013, nationwide, more than 20 million acres of private forest 
lands were managed according to Forest Stewardship Plans. The program provides information 
to private landowners to help them manage their land for wildlife, recreation, aesthetics, timber 
production, and many other purposes. The technical assistance provided through the FSP is a 
gateway to other effective USDA, state, and private sector programs designed to help keep 
working forests intact. For instance, the FSP enables landowners to participate in USDA 
programs including the Forest Legacy Program and Environmental Quality Incentives Program. 
NASF supports funding the Forest Stewardship Program at $29 million in FY 2015. 

Urban and Community Forest Management Challenges 

Urban forests provide environmental, social, and economic benefits to the more than 84% of 
Americans who live in metropolitan areas. Forest Action Plans identified a number of benefits 
associated with urban forests including energy savings, improved air quality, neighborhood 
stability, aesthetic values, reduced noise, and improved quality of life for communities across the 
country. At the same time, the plans reported a number of threats to urban and community forests 
including fire in the wildland urban interface (WUl), urbanization and development, invasive 
plants and insects, diseases and others. 

Since its expansion under the Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1 990 (CFAA), the Forest 
Service’s Urban and Community Forestry (U&CF) program has provided teehnical and financial 
assistance to promote stewardship of urban forests in communities of all sizes across the country. 
The program is delivered in close partnership with state foresters and leverages existing local 
efforts that have helped thousands of communities and towns manage, maintain, and improve 
their tree cover and green spaces. This “green infrastructure” is a cornerstone for neighborhood 
stability and revitalization and the numerous contributions this program provides the urban 
environment should not be under estimated. In FY 2013, the U&CF program delivered technical, 
financial, educational, and research assistance to 7,292 communities in all 50 states, the District 


* Society of American Foresters. The Stare of America 's Foresfs. 2007. 

’ Forest2Market. The Economic Impact of Pnvaiely-Owned Forests. 2009. 
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of Columbia, U.S. territories and affiliated Pacific Island nations. The program reached over 198 
million Americans (i.e., over 60% of the U.S. population) in FY12, NAS F supports funding the 
Urban and Community Forestry program at $31 million in FY 2015. 

Importance of Forest Inventory Data in Monitoring Forest Issues 

The Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA) program, managed by Forest Service Research, is the 
nation’s only comprehensive forest inventory system for assessing the health and sustainability 
of the nation’s forests across all ownerships.* FIA provides essential data related to forest species 
composition, forest growth rates, and forest health data and delivers baseline inventory estimates 
used in State Forest Action Plans and by many others to understand forest trends and support 
investment in forest products facilities that provide jobs and needed products to society. The 
program provides unbiased information that serves as the basis for monitoring trends in wildlife 
habitat, wildfire risk, insect and disease threats, predicting spread of invasive species, and for 
responding to priorities identified in the Forest Action Plans. 

The Farm Bill directed the Forest Service to revise the FIA strategic plan, and State Foresters are 
actively engaged with the Agency as they consider a new strategic plan for this crucial program. 
This program has wide bipartisan support and NASF supports funding the Forest Inventory and 
Analysis program at $ 72 million in FY 2015. 

Landscape Scale Restoration 

We appreciate the support of the Subcommittee for State Forest Action Plans demonstrated 
through the establishment of the Landscape Scale Restoration (LSR) budget line item in the 
Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2014. State foresters look forward to working with members 
of the Subcommittee and the Forest Service to make sure that, through LSR, we prioritize funds 
and resources to maximize return on investments to conserve, protect, and enhance our nation’s 
forests. The LSR line item codifies the competitive allocation of Cooperative Forestry Assistance 
Act (CFAA) funds which began under direction from the 2008 Farm Bill - but state fore.sters 
believe that LSR can and should do more. 

In the FY 2012 Consolidated Appropriations Act Conference Report, the Subcommittee directed 
the Forest Service to develop a process allowing state foresters flexibility, with appropriate 
accountability, to reallocate a percentage of authorizations for CFAA programs to address state 
priorities consistent with State Forest Action Plans. NASF has worked closely with the Forest 
Service to explore how states could utilize funding flexibility to meet their own unique and 
changing needs; however issues around the need to request reprogramming of funds has been a 
barrier to implementing funding flexibility. State foresters believe that LSR provides a perfect 
opportunity to demonstrate the value in providing states the flexibility to meet these unique 
needs through the allocation of their CFAA funds. Such a model would include continued 
funding for the competitive allocation of CFAA funds with the addition of an allocation to states 
to further implementation of each State Forest Action Plan. 

NASF supports funding the Landscape Scale Restoration program at $23.5 million in FY 
2015 and would like to work with the Subcommittee to direct that a portion of LSR funds be 
made available to state forestry agencies, based on overall percentage of CFAA funds 
received, to further implement their State Forest Action Plan. 


* Tlie program has not yet been fully implemented in all states including Interior Alaska 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. And a testament to Mr. 
Simpson, every member of the Interior Subcommittee, both Repub- 
lican and Democrat, as I understand, are a co-sponsor of his fire 
legislation. So I think that you are probably going to hear from 
Mike and Betty both that we need your help in getting co-chairmen 
from all over the country, and all different kinds of political back- 
grounds, to get behind this legislation. But I will let Mike carry on 
from here, because I have got to 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I just appreciate you being here today, and 
for your support of this bill. It is very important, if we are going 
to be able to manage these accounts. And what a lot of people do 
not understand is, they think we are trying to spend more money 
on wildfire fighting. I actually want to spend a whole lot less 
money on wildfire fighting by trying to do the things that will pre- 
vent the catastrophic fires, or as many of them as possible. 

We are not trying to spend more money. We are trying to man- 
age the account different so that, as you mentioned, we do not have 
to borrow out of every other account all year long. So, consequently, 
you cannot do timber sales, you cannot do trail maintenance, you 
cannot do hazardous fuels reduction, because all the money has 
been spent fighting wildfires. 

It just makes sense. There are members in this House that we 
have got to convince of that, but we have had good support on that, 
and anything you can do to help other members of Congress under- 
stand the importance of this, and what we are trying to do, would 
be very helpful. I appreciate you all being here today. 

Mr. Calvert. CBO says it is budget neutral. Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Gentlemen, maybe you can help me understand a little bit about 
something we heard from the Forestry Department. I come from 
Minnesota. I notice that — St. Paul Campus grad, I bet? 

Mr. Karels. Yes. 

Ms. McCollum. Yes. 

Mr. Karels. Yes. 

Ms. McCollum. Same degree as my nieces have. We put in a 
Forestry Council, and it was very controversial. A lot of the envi- 
ronmentalists were really worried about it. I put my neck out on 
the chopping block and supported it. It was absolutely the right 
thing to do. So I come from this as a person who knows that for- 
estry and timber is part of our economic engine in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan. I appreciate the work that Mr. Simpson has 
done, and all of you alluding to invasive species. This committee is 
really stepping up in a bipartisan way to address. 

But my question is, and Scott, you had mentioned it, the urban 
forestry account being zeroed out the way that it is. Here is my 
concern. I have nothing against State foresters, having 2 nieces 
who have graduated to do what you do, okay? So I do not hate 
State foresters, but, when we found out that was zeroed out. And 
the money was going to State foresters, what guarantee is it. The 
League of Cities was not involved in the discussion, and CSL, the 
counties, all the rest. I do not know if the large urban parks orga- 
nizations were involved in it. I do not see the guarantee that some 
of it is going to go into urban areas. And railroads coming through 
St. Paul found out that that is how the ash boards come into the 
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Twin Cities, and then those railroads sit there, and they go other 
places. 

So, either explain to me, or tell me how this needs to be fixed. 
I do not want to just trust me on this. 

Mr. Steen. My understanding is urban was not zeroed out, but 
it was significantly reduced. And 

Ms. McCollum. Well, compared to what it was even 15 years 
ago, it is 

Mr. Steen. Absolutely. 

Ms. McCollum [continuing]. Gone. 

Mr. Steen. And, I mean, we believe that this is a fund that 
should be actually expanded. Urban forests have enormous value 
to communities all over America, and this pool of money was used 
in, I think, very responsible ways to fund all sorts of projects that 
benefitted 60 percent of the population of the country. So we abso- 
lutely support restoration of those funds to 2012 level. 

Mr. Karels. And same from our end. Urban and community for- 
estry is very important. It is one of the programs, for example, in 
Florida that we oversee, and, from NASF, our support is at 31 mil- 
lion. So it is a critical program to us, so we are not part of that, 
where you said zeroing it out. 

Ms. McCollum. Mr. Chair, I am going to learn more about this, 
because if this is just a block grant to State foresters. I have a 
problem with it, if it does not have something in it. 

And just to close, here in Washington, D.C. right now there is a 
person going through with a drill, drilling down into the base of the 
trunk of some of the most oldest, beautiful trees you can find, large 
drill, going in, going down to the roots. We are going to lose a lot 
of trees with that. The police department, it is not their top pri- 
ority. It is not like health and safety, but those are the kinds of 
things that we face in urban areas that can take out a whole can- 
opy really quick. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you. And, if there are no further questions, 
I want to thank this board, and you are excused, and we will move 
on to the next panel. Thank you. 

Next, Mr. Tom Martin, President and CEO of the American For- 
est Foundation, Mr. Hank Kashdan, former Associate Chief of the 
United States Department of Agriculture Forest Service, partnered 
the caucus on fire suppression funding solutions, Mr. David Forsell, 
President of the Board of Directors of the Alliance for Community 
Trees, and Mr. Joel Holtrop, Board of Directors Chair, The Corps 
Network. Welcome. 

You probably heard our instruction about a 5 minute rule. We 
are going to be pretty strict on that because of time requirements 
today, but we appreciate your attendance, and we will start with 
Mr. Martin for 5 minutes. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

AMERICAN FOREST FOUNDATION 
WITNESS 

TOM MARTIN, PRESIDENT AND CEO 
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Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee. It is wonderful to he here. My name is Tom Martin. I am 
the President and CEO of the American Forest Foundation. We are 
a conservation group. Our mission is quite simple, to protect and 
enhance America’s family forests for present and future genera- 
tions, and do it in conjunction with our partners, many of whom 
will be before you today. 

So why are family forest owners important? Well, quite simply, 
they own the biggest segment of America’s forests. It is not the 
Federal government, it is not the warehousers and the Plum 
Creeks of the world. It is folks like my family, that have a couple 
hundred acres in Wisconsin. Those folks hold the key to whether 
this mishmash of ownerships that make up America’s forests are 
going to be healthy. I am here to talk a little bit about what this 
Committee and this Congress can do to help those folks who have 
an incredible love of their land, have the tools to be better stewards 
of that land. 

So, as you think about forests, why are they important to us? 
They are important because they produce clean water. Half of 
Americans get their drinking water off our forests. Clean air, for- 
ests sequester annually 12 to 15 percent of our carbon emissions. 
Hunting, migratory birds, all of those kinds of things, and yes, a 
million good paying jobs here in America. And as you think about, 
how do you keep those forests healthy? It means making sure that 
our Federal forests are healthy, that our large private landowners 
manage their land well, and that family forest owners have the 
tools they need to contribute to that health. 

Three things I would like to focus on that are before you today. 
The first is the Forest Stewardship Program, and that is the pro- 
gram that most directly works with private landowners in this 
country. We recommend a level of $29 million. That program has 
slipped in recent years, and with that the ability to reach out to 
land owners. These folks love their land, but they too often think 
if you let nature take its course you will get the results you want. 
And as you have heard and talked about this morning, there are 
enormous amounts of threats out there to the forests. 

Unfortunately, only 5 percent of these landowners have a written 
management plan, only 15 percent have ever talked to a natural 
resource professional. This program, the Forest Stewardship Pro- 
gram, works with State foresters, the Forest Service, and others to 
engage these landowners in good stewardship. They can make a 
contribution to our healthy forests. They need the tools to do it. 

Secondly, as you think about the patchwork of ownership, it is 
important to think about the landscapes that we have got out there 
that we can protect, and that we can restore. We recommend that 
the committee adopt the $23 million level that is in the President’s 
budget. And I think about this, frankly, as a natural extension of 
what came out of the Bush Administration, with their cooperative 
conservation. They said, let’s look at places on the landscape with- 
out the guard to ownership type, and let’s make an ecological, so- 
cial, and economic impact that is positive. I think measuring that 
is really important, so as you think about the investment, think 
about how we are going to measure the impact there as well. 
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And, finally, I, like others, would like to raise my voice in sup- 
port of all the work you are doing to fix the fire budget problem. 
And I think I would like, in my spoken remarks, to talk about a 
different impact that it has. Everybody has talked about the pro- 
grammatic impact. We have enormous demands on our Forest 
Service from many different directions. And you ask a Forest Man- 
ager, what are you going to do to address these folks? 

And they start out, they are hard charging, and they have got 
good ideas, and they want to get out and get it done. And then they 
get to, well, wait a minute, you cannot implement that project yet 
because we have a fire, so you need to hold off on that. And that 
happens year, after year, after year. And what it does to the cul- 
ture of any institution, that kind of uncertainty, is it has timidity 
in the face of real problems. And it strikes me that that cultural 
problem is just as important as the programmatic ones. 

So, as you debate and weigh how you are going to help protect 
America’s forests, think about the family forest owner, who owns 
the biggest segment, and think about how they fit with the other 
forest ownership types so that this mosaic of ownership can keep 
producing all those benefits we rely. Mr. Chairman, I do have a let- 
ter for you, and hope I can offer it for the record. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Without objection. 
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March 31, 2014 

The Honorable Ken Calvert, Chairman 
Subcommittee on the Interior, 
Environment and Related Agencies 
House Committee on Appropriations 
B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


The Honorable James Moran, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on the Interior, 

Environment and Related Agencies 
House Committee on Appropriations 
1016 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran 

The undersigned organizations represent America's family woodland owners and the forestry 
professionals on whom families rely. There are more than 22 million family forest owners in the U.S, 
that collectively own 35 percent of the nation’s forests, sfewarding more land than the federal 
government or big corporations. These family-owned woodlands are essential for providing clean air 
and water, wildlife habitat, places to recreate, the forest products we use daily, and good-paying rural 
jobs. To ensure these woodland owners have the resources they need to maintain the benefits we all 
enjoy every day, we urge you to support $29 million for the Forest Stewardship Program during the 
2015 appropriations process. 

The US Forest Service Forest Stewardship Program (FSP) is the primary federal program responsible for 
providing boots-on-the-ground technical assistance to families and individuals who own woodlands. 
Delivered through state forestry agencies, the program encourages the long-term management of 
sustainable private forests. In particular, program resources provide expertise to assist landowners in 
facing the ever-growing challenges associated with insects and disease, drought, wildfire and other 
threats. 

Without the Forest Stewardship Program, many of America's family woodland owners would cease to 
receive the necessary information they need to better steward our nation's forest legacy, threatening 
the health and vitality of this natural resource for current and future generations. 

The undersigned strongly support continued funding of the Forest Stewardship Program at $29 million 
for Fiscal Year 2015. 

Thank you for your consideration and please do not hesitate to contact Christine Cadlgan 
(ccadigamSiforestfoundation.org) or Brent Keith (bkeith@stateforesters.org) should you have any 
questions. 


Regards, 
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Arkansas Forestry Association 

Committee for Family Forestlands, Oregon Board of Forestry 

Connecticut Forest & Park Association 

Empire State Forest Products Association 

Forest and Woodland Association of Missouri 

Florida Forestry Association 

Indiana Forestry & Woodland Owners Association 

Kansas Chapter of Walnut Council 

Kansas Forestry Association 

Kentucky Forest Industries Association 

Louisiana Forestry Association 

Maryland Forests Association 

Michigan Forest Association 

Minnesota Forest Industries 

Mississippi Forestry Association 

Montana Forest Owners Association 

The New York Forest Owners Association 

North Carolina Forestry Association 

Ohio Forestry Association 

Oregon Small Woodlands Association 

Oregon State University College of Forestry 

Small Woodland Owners Association of Maine 

Tennessee Forestry Association 

Texas Forestry Association 

The Catsklll Forest Association, Inc, 

Vermont Natural Resources Council 
Vermont Woodlands Association 
Virginia Forestry Association 
Washington Farm Forestry Association 
Wisconsin Alliance of Forest Owners 
Wisconsin Woodland Owners Association 
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Mr. Martin. Thank you very much, sir. 
[The statement of Tom Martin follows:] 
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Testimony of Tom Martin, President & CEO, American Forest Foundation 
For the House Appropriations Committee: 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 

investments in the US Forest Service Forest Stewardship Program and the US Forest Service 
Forest Health Protection Program will help family forest owners get ahead of increasing threats 
from invasive pests and pathogens, wildfire, and development pressures. Complementing these 
efforts, the Landscape Scale Restoration Program provides an innovative approach to target 
resources for maximum impact, meaning support for this program will ensure measurable 
outcomes on the ground. It is also critical that funding for US Forest Service Forest Inventory 
and Analysis and overall Forest Service Research and Development programs are improved and 
maintained, so these programs continue to provide the information and technical resources for 
landowners to make informed decisions about America's forests. The American Forest 
Foundation (AFF) urges the Subcommittee to: 

• Support the U.S. Forest Service Forest Stewardship Program at the FY12 funding level of 
$29 million; 

• Support the U.S. Forest Service Forest Health Protection (Federal and Cooperative) at 
the FY12 funding level of $111 million; 

• Support the President's funding request of $23,513 million for the Landscape Scale 
Restoration Program; 

• Support the Forest Inventory and Analysis Program at $72 million, toward providing an 
updated inventory of America's forests; and 

• Support the U.S. Forest Service Research and Development Program at the FY12 funding 
level of $231 million. 

We also ask the Subcommittee to support a solution to the wildfire funding problem. The 
mounting cost of wildfire suppression activities over the past few years have far suppressed 
budgeted appropriations, forcing the U.S. Forest Service to transfer hundreds of millions of 
dollars from non-fire accounts to pay for suppression. This halts other mission-critical forest 
health and stewardship activities from taking place, all of which work toward preventing the 
future threat of catastrophic fire. 

Investments in forestry programs will help strengthen rural communities, support rural jobs, 
and ensure that communities that rely on the clean water and air, wildlife habitat, and forest 
products from family-owned forests, don't face additional costs for these goods and services. 

Unfortunately, new data suggests that by 2020, more than 18 million acres of family forests are 
threatened by housing development. Furthermore, almost 14 million acres are at risk of 
mortality due to insects and disease, while 29 million are at high or very high risk of destruction 
from wildfire.^ At the same time, less than 15% of family forest owners have sought 


^ Family Forest Research Center. 2014 Preliminary Data 
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professional advice for the stewardship of their forests. Many are under the impression that 
leaving their woods alone is the best option. It is therefore essential we ensure these families 
have tools, technical information, and policy support to keep their forests as forests, for current 
and future generations. 

The American Forest Foundation is a nonprofit conservation organization that works on the 
ground with more than 22 million family woodland owners through a variety of programs, 
including the American Tree Farm System®, to protect the values and benefits of America's 
family forests, with clear ecological and economic impact. 

Families and individuals steward more of America's forests than the federal government or 
corporations. Families and individuals own 35 percent of our nation's forests,^ These private 
forests provide myriad public benefits— clean air, clean water, recreation, renewable resources 
that build our homes and communities, and good-paying rural jobs. 

Forest Health Investments Needed 

The threats are daunting. Close to 500 species of tree-damaging pests from other countries 
have become established in the country, and a new one is introduced, on average, every 2 to 3 
years. The USFS Forest Health Protection (FHP) Program is a critical resource supporting efforts 
to prevent, contain, and eradicate dangerous pests and pathogens affecting trees and forests. 
The program provides critical assistance to other federal agencies, state agencies, local 
agencies and private landowners. 

In FY 2013, the FHP Program combated pests on over 285,000 acres of Federal lands and over 
444,000 acres of Cooperative lands. Funding cuts meant 321,000 fewer acres were treated on 
Cooperative lands in FY 2013 than in FY 2011. Any further cuts to this program will necessitate 
deeper reductions in support for communities already facing outbreaks and expose more of the 
nation's family-owned forests to the devastating and costly effects of the Asian Longhorned 
Beetle, Emerald Ash Borer, Hemlock Wooly Adelgid, Thousand Cankers Disease, Western Bark 
Beetle and other pests. 

Invest in a more focused, impactful Forest Stewardship Program 

Over the last few years, there have been significant cut backs in outreach and technical 
assistance provided to woodland owners, as agency budgets have shrunk, and industry has cut 
back or eliminated their outreach foresters. This greatly concerns woodland owners across the 
country, who rely on programs like the Forest Stewardship Program and state forest agency 
service foresters. The Forest Stewardship Program has been the backbone of the American Tree 
Farm System, providing the support to woodland owners to ensure they have management 
plans for certification and can subsequently access certified wood product markets. 


“ USDA, May 2008, l-Vho Owns America 's Forests? 
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These cuts are also of great concern because of the growing number of "unengaged" woodland 
owners— those 95% of woodland owners who are not actively managing their land, and 
therefore have forests that are more susceptible to the threats mentioned above. 

To address some of this loss, AFF is currently piloting, together with several state forest 
agencies, conservation groups, and industry partners, a number of innovative landowner 
outreach tools, using micro-targeting and social marketing strategies, to more efficiently and 
effectively engage "unengaged" woodland owners. To date, we've seen a 12% response rate, 
compared with a 3-4% response rate that forest agencies, extension agents, and organizations 
typically see. 

Tools like these, combined with a more focused Forest Stewardship Program that concentrates 
on landowner outreach and assistance in priority areas like those identified in each state's 
Forest Action Plan, have significant potential to leverage the Forest Stewardship Program 
further and lead to even greater impact on the ground. 

Support the Landscape Scale Restoration Program, targeting outcomes in critical areas 

To complement the ongoing work of the Forest Stewardship Program and further target 
measurable outcomes in high-priority areas, AFF strongly urges the Subcommittee to provide 
support for the relatively new Landscape Scale Restoration program. 

Partners, such as the American Forest Foundation, can leverage the work of this State and 
Private Forestry Program to maximize on-the-ground impact and engage landowners in 
targeted forest conservation activities. With this program, the USFS is well-positioned to 
address the most pressing threats, protect the many public benefits we all enjoy from forests, 
and leverage federal efforts for meaningful, measurable impact. 

Maintaining Essential Information for Forest Management of Family-Owned Woodlands 

All of these programs must be grounded in the sound science and sound forest information 
provided by the US Forest Service's Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA) Program and the 
Research and Development Programs (R&D). These programs provide irreplaceable data about 
our forests and give landowners the tools to know how to manage the growing threats they 
face. 

As our nation's forest census, the FIA program provides critical updates on forest health and 
market trends— better equipping forest owners nationwide to mitigate the impact of 
impending threats and concerns. FIA also provides a census of the trends in family forest 
ownership, demographics, and trends, so we can better understand how to work with this 
significant ownership group, most of whom, as mentioned above are "unengaged" in active 
forest management. 

In particular, the USFS Research and Development Program provides the science to help 
manage invasive species in urban and rural forests. AFF believes it is vitally important to 
conduct research aimed at improving detection and control methods for the Emerald Ash 
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Borer, Hemlock Woolly Adelgid, Sudden Oak Death, Thousand Cankers Disease, Gold-spotted 
Oak Borer and other non-native forests pests and diseases. 

The R&D function is not only essential for providing forest management research, it is also on 
the leading edge of providing new information about the use of wood products, which can help 
create new markets for products from family-owned woodlands. This information helps 
position wood in growing markets, like green building markets, where understanding the 
environmental impacts of building materials is key. We urge the Subcommittee to call on R&D 
to invest an additional $3 million in green building research through the Forest Products 
Laboratory to continue this important work. 

Support a solution to the wildfire funding problem 

Over the last decade, wildfire expenses have significantly increased, and the federal wildfire 
budgets often are not sufficient to cover the costs, leading the federal agencies to transfer 
funds from non-fire accounts to cover fire fighting expenses. In FY12, the USFS transferred $440 
million and in FY13 the transfer cost was upped to $600 million. Understandably, this has 
caused significant disruptions in forest programs, including programs like the Forest 
Stewardship and Forest Health Protection Programs that aide family woodland owners in their 
stewardship. 

These disruptions clearly demonstrate the urgent need to change the federal suppression 
funding model. This pattern of funding is neither efficient nor sustainable. The Wildfire Disaster 
Funding bill (S.1875 and H.R.3992) would provide the USFS and Department of the Interior with 
a funding structure similar to that used by other agencies that respond to natural disaster 
emergencies, which have budget cap exemptions for a portion of disaster funding. This 
important change would enable agencies to reinvest in core activities which have been reduced 
in recent years due to a continued shift of limited resources to fund wildfire suppression, 
including the very programs that would help to decrease wildfire costs over time. We urge the 
Subcommittee to support the Wildfire Disaster Funding bill solution. 

To conclude, AFF recognizes the Subcommittee must find areas to reduce spending. We ask the 
Subcommittee to consider the impact these reductions will have on the country's nearly 22 
million family forest owners and every American who benefits daily from the positive 
externalities of well-managed, working forests. 

I thank the Subcommittee for the opportunity to provide some insight on these programs and 
appreciate consideration of my testimony. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

And, next, Mr. Hank Kashdan, former Associate Chief of the 
USDA Forest Service, Partner for the Caucus on Fire Suppression 
Funding Solutions. Did you set the hearing schedule today? 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

PARTNER CAUCUS ON FIRE SUPPRESSION FUNDING 

SOLUTIONS 

WITNESS 


HANK KASHDAN 

Mr. Kashdan. Well, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for the invitation to be here. Mr. Simpson, 
thank you so much for being one of the original sponsors of the 
Wildfire Disaster Funding Act. You know, talk about being 
amongst friends here, this is one of the greatest opportunities of 
testifying I have ever had. 

I retired about 3-1/2 years ago as the Associate Chief of the For- 
est Service. I spent 37 years in the Forest Service. One of my later 
jobs was the agency’s budget director, which I did for 6 years. One 
of those years I administered the largest transfer of fire funds to 
pay for suppression that ever occurred in the agency’s history, 
about $990 million in one year. 4 of the 6 years we transferred 
funds out of other accounts to pay for wildfire suppression, so this 
is an issue that I have lived personally, and it is an issue that has 
been important to me for the past 15, 17 years. 

As a retiree group, we are very active amongst the Wildfire 
Funding Coalition. Many of the members you have heard from al- 
ready I would imagine you will continue to hear from. You know, 
we represent a very broad spectrum of viewpoints on natural re- 
source management, but we are 100 percent unified on the need to 
fix this fire funding problem. 

We are supporting this bill for 3 principal reasons, and a lot of 
it that you have already heard today. First of all, program disrup- 
tion. These fire transfers occur at the height of the field season. 
July and August is when the decisions are made to make those 
transfers. That is when projects are being executed on the ground. 
It is incredibly disruptive to the agency. 

More and more, with budgets being tighter, the work on the 
ground, I think Mr. Martin here mentioned, work being done on 
the ground is by partners, and volunteers, and other third parties, 
who have scratched together the funds, scratched together the re- 
sources, carved time out of their schedules to perform this program 
of work, and then along comes the Forest Service and cancels the 
work in order to pay the costs of wildfire suppression. And then 
those projects get added on top of the next year’s program of work. 
And, in fact, sometimes you have got 2 years’ worth of cancelled 
projects added on to the next program of work, and it is an ex- 
tremely wasteful and costly process. 

The second point, we are disrupting some of the very projects 
that will reduce the future expenditures on wildfire. I believe being 
released just today is a study in the McColony River Watershed 
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(ph) of California that shows, by performing forest health treat- 
ments, you avoid two to three times the costs of wildfire suppres- 
sion. It is a tremendous savings that all of us, as former managers 
in the Forest Service, felt fairly strongly that, when you proactively 
take forest health action, you reduce the long term cost of wildfire 
suppression. And sometimes science and studies take time to catch 
up to that, and what is happening is that that is being validated 
today by these studies. 

And I have personally seen the effect. I recall, on the Deschutes 
National Forest in Oregon, a wildfire raging across the landscape, 
coming up to an area that had been treated, the fire laid down, 
moved through the stand at a much cooler temperature, and, in 
fact, was probably somewhat helpful to the natural ecosystem. 

The third point is that wildfires are natural disasters, and this 
Act treats them as such. Mr. Chairman, I grew up in Claremont, 
about just a stone’s throw from your district, and I grew up in the 
1950s and 1960s, and I remember the fires across the landscape, 
but I also remember 2 or 3 months that you could count on there 
not being fires. That is not the case in Southern California. Fire 
season is all year long. Elsewhere in the country it is the same. 
Our fire seasons are getting longer. As people are ever expanding 
into the wild land urban interface, communities, and lives, and in- 
frastructure are even greater at risk. And when you have a major 
wildfire, you have a natural disaster, and this Act treats it as such. 

So we are very grateful for the support. Some of the opponents 
to this are talking about, well, this does not change the actual costs 
of fires. Well, it does, over the long haul. The point that is so bene- 
ficial here is this is about program disruption, keeping the focus on 
investing to avoid future costs, and considering these fires as nat- 
ural disasters. 

So let me close with that. Thank you very much for the invite 
here, and we really appreciate your support. 

[The statement of Hank Kashdan follows:] 
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Written Public Testimony from Members of the Fire Suppression 
Funding Solutions Partner Caucus 

Submitted to the House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

April 3, 2014 

The undersigned organizations, members of the Fire Suppression Funding Solutions Partner 
Caucus, urge the Committee to address the vexing issue of wildfire suppression funding in fiscal 
year (FY) 2015 appropriations. We respectfully request that the Committee correct this wildfire 
suppression funding issue by including language from the bipartisan Wildfire Disaster Funding 
Act (WDFA- H.R. 3992; S. 1875) in the FY 2015 Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
appropriations bill. This language provides the structure to fund a portion of the USDA Forest 
Service (USFS) and Department of the Interior (DOI) wildfire suppression costs through a 
budget cap adjustment under the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. This would provide the USFS and DOI with a funding structure similar to that used 
by other agencies who respond to natural disaster emergencies. 

The Partner Caucus is a diverse coalition of organizations brought together in January of 2009 to 
find a solution to the impacts of increasing suppression costs on land management agencies. Our 
coalition includes national and local organizations, state forestry, environmentalists, outdoor and 
recreation industry, sportsmen, timber industry, local governments and many other groups 
interested in federal lands. 

Our organizations are concerned current spending levels for the suppression and FLAME 
accounts will not be sufficient for FY 15 and certainly not- sustainable over the long term. - . 
The current wildfire suppression funding model and cycle of transfers and repayments has 
negatively impacted the ability to implement forest management activities. The agencies and 
first responders need a predictable, stable, and efficient budget structure to deliver their 
congressionally directed land management missions. 

Numerous fire seasons over the past decade have required fire funding transfers from non- 
suppression accounts, clearly demonstrating the urgent need to change the suppression funding 
model at the USFS and DOI, The last few fiscal years have increasingly reflected the need for a 
new funding approach: 

FY 2012 and FY 2013 

Carry-over levels in the FLAME accounts were rescinded in FY 2012, suppression was 
funded below the forecast, and the fire season was very costly, particularly at the end of the 
fiscal year. Suppression was also funded below the ten-year average in FY 2013 and the fire 
season was once again very costly. Over $1 billion were transferred from USFS and DOI 
programs at the end of FY 2012 and FY 2013 combined. 

In the past, repayments of transfers occurred through emergency supplemental 
appropriations, which would occur well after the USFS and DOI Bureaus had been severely 
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impacted by the transfers. However, FY 2012 and FY 2013 suppression transfers were 
“repaid” from the entire Interior bill for the following fiscal year. The result is that all 
Interior agencies and their programs are now impacted by suppression funding. 
Additionally, the transfers have had long lasting effects on the USFS’ and DOI’s 
implementation of impacted programs that continue to this day. 

FY2014 

Suppression is funded at the full ten-year average. However, with the increasing drought 
conditions across the Nation, the FY 2014 fire season is expected to be particularly active 
and costly. There is every indication that the USFS and DOI will run out of suppression 
funds and be forced to transfer before the end of the season. 


This pattern of funding is neither efficient nor sustainable. The Wildfire Disaster Funding bill 
would provide the USFS and DOI with a funding structure similar to that used by other agencies 
that respond to natural disaster emergencies, which have budget cap exemptions for a portion of 
disaster funding. This important change would free the agencies to reinvest in core activities 
which have been reduced in recent years due to a continued shift of limited resources to fund 
wildfire suppression, including the very programs that would help to decrease wildfire costs over 
time. Further, this change would end the highly disruptive process of canceling and/or 
significantly delaying ongoing project work, most often at the time such work is being executed 
on the ground. 

We appreciate this Committee’s attention to this increasing and unsustainable natural resource 
challenge. The FY 2015 appropriations bill can provide for both necessary wildfire suppression 
and also fire risk reduction activities that create jobs and reduce firefighting costs in the long run. 
We are prepared to help and look forward to assisting Congress in developing a sustainable and 
long-tenn solution to fund emergency wildfire suppression. 

The following are groups supporting the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act: 


• 3 Legs Collaboration Services 

• Alamo Navajo School Board, Inc. 

• Allegheny Hardwood Utilization Group 

• Alliance for Community Trees 

• American Bird Conservancy 

• American Canoe Association 

• American Farm Bureau Federation 

• American Forest & Paper Association 

• American Forest Foundation 

• American Forest Resource Council 

• American Forests 

• American Hiking Society 

• American Loggers Council 

• Appalachian Mountain Club 

• Applegate Partnership and Watershed 

Council 


• Arid Land Innovation 

• Arizona Fire Chiefs Association 

• Arizona Prescribed Fire Council 

• Arizona Wildlife Federation 

• Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 

• Association of National Grasslands 

• Black Hills Forest Resource Association 

• Black Hills Regional Multiple Use Coalition 

• Black Hills Resource, Conservation, and 

Development 

• Blue Mountains Forest Partners 

• Boulder County 

• BRL Logging 

• California Fire Safe Council 

• California Forestry Association 

• California Ski Industry Association 
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• Central Oregon Intergovernmental Council 

• Choose Outdoors 

• Clearwater Resource Council 

• Colorado Timber Industry Association 

• Congressional Sportsmen's Foundation 

• Conservation Northwest 

• Criley Consulting 

• Defenders of Wildlife 

• Eastern Arizona Counties Organization 

• Ecosystem Workforce Program 

• El Tesoro Retreat Center 

• Endangered Species Coalition 

• Estrada Collaborative Resource 

Management, EEC 

• Federal Forest Resource Coalition 

• Firefighters United for Safety, Ethics, and 

Ecology (FUSEE) 

• Flagstaff Fire Department 

• Flathead Economic Policy Center 

• Foothill Conservancy 

• Forest Business Network 

• Forest County Economic Development 

Partnership 

• Forest Energy Corporation 

• Forest Guild 

• Forest Health Task Force 

• Four Forest Restoration Initiative 

Collaborative Stakeholder Group (4FR1) 

• Fourth Sector Strategies 

• Framing Our Community, Inc. 

• Friends of the Urban Forest 

• Front Range Roundtable 

• Future Forest, EEC 

• Gila Tree Thinners 

• Gila WoodNet 

• Global Parks 

• Grassroots Outdoor Alliance 

• Great Takes Timber Professionals 

Association 

• Great Old Broads for Wilderness 

• Greater Yellowstone Coalition 

• Hawks Aloft, Inc. 

• Idaho Conservation Teague 

• Idaho Forest Owners Association 


• Illinois Firefighters Association 

• Indiana Forestry & Woodland Owners 

Association 

• Intermountain Forest Association 

• Intermountain Roundwood Association 

• International Association of Fire Fighters 

• International Association of Wildland Fire 

• International Mountain Bicycling 

Association 

• Intertribal Timber Council 

• Jara Eand Works 

• KHII Radio 

• Take County Resources Initiative 

• Eemhi County 

• Tittle Colorado River Plateau Resource 

Conservation and Development Area 

• Eouisiana Forestry Association 

• Mainland Planning, Inc. 

• Masters of Foxhounds Association 

• McCutchanville Volunteer Fire Department 

• Mid Klamath Watershed Council 

• Montana Wilderness Association 

• Montana Wood Products Association 

• Mottek Consulting 

• Mountain States Eumber and Building 

Material Dealers Association 

• Mt. Adams Resource Stewards 

• Mt. Taylor Machine, EEC 

• National Alliance of Forest Owners 

• National Association of Conservation 

Districts 

• National Association of Forest Service 

Retirees 

• National Association of State Foresters 

• National Association of University Forest 

Resources Programs 

• National Cattlemen's Beef Association 

• National Network of Forest Practitioners 

• National Parks Conservation Association 

• National Rifle Association 

• National Ski Areas Association 

• National Volunteer Fire Coimcil 

• National Wild Turkey Federation 

• National Wildfire Institute 
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• National Wildlife Federation 

• National Woodland Owners 

• New Mexico Forest Industry Association 

• New Mexico Prescribed Fire Council 

• New Mexico State Land Office 

• Northbrook Public Works 

• Northern Arizona Wood Products 

Association 

• Northwest Connections 

• Northwest Forest Worker Center 

• Outdoor Alliance 

• Outdoor Industry Association 

• Partnership for Rural America 

• Pinchot Institute 

• Public Lands Council 

• Public Lands Foundation 

• Quail and Upland Wildlife Federation 

• Quality Deer Management Association 

• Restoration Technologies 

• Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation 

• Rocky Mountain Tree-Ring Research 

• Ruffed Grouse Society 

• Rural County Representatives of California 

• Safari Club International 

• Salmon Valley Stewardship 

• San Juan Forest Health Partnership 

• San Juan Watershed Woody-Invasives 

Initiative 

• Sierra Club 

• Sierra Forest Legaey 

• Siuslaw Institute 

• Society of American Foresters 

• South Dakota ATV/UTV Association 

• South Dakota Campground Owners 

Association 

• Southern Environmental Law Center 

• Southern Oregon Forest Restoration 

Collaborative 


• Southern Oregon Timber Industries 

Association 

• Southwest Forests Sustainable Partnership 

• Spatial Interest, LLC 

• Sustainable Northwest 

• Swan Ecosystem Center 

• Taos County Economic Development Corp 

• Teller County Home Builders Association 

• Texas Forestry Association 

• The National Association of RV Parks and 

Campgrounds 

• The Nature Conservancy 

• The Trust for Public Land 

• The Wilderness Society 

• The Wildlife Society 

• Tierra y Montes Soil and Water 

Conservation District 

• Town of Laona, Forest County, Wisconsin 

• Tree Musketeers 

• Trout Unlimited 

• Twin Willows Ranch 

• Upstate Forever 

• Ute Mountaineer 

• Vail Resorts 

• Village of Taos Ski Valley 

• Wallowa Resources 

• Washington State Fire Fighters' Association 

• Watershed Research & Training Center 

• West Range Reclamation, LLC 

• Western Environmental Law Center 

• WildEarth Guardians 

• Wildlife Forever 

• Winter Wildlands Alliance 

• Wisconsin Off-Road Vehicle Park, Inc. 

• Wisconsin Woodland Owners Association 

Inc. 

• Wyoming Mining Association 

• Wyoming Stock Growers Association 

• Zuni Mountain Forest Collaborative 


Contacts: 

Cecilia M Clavet Hank Kashdan 

The Nature Conservancy National Association of Forest Service 

cclavettSltnc.org Retirees hkashdan@gmail.com 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

David Forsell, you are with the Alliance for Community Trees. 
Mr. Forsell. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Recognized for 5 minutes. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

ALLIANCE FOR COMMUNITY TREES 
WITNESS 

DAVID FORSELL, PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Mr. Forsell. Dear Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you so much for the opportunity to speak with 
you today. My name is David Forsell. I am actually President of 
Keep Indianapolis Beautiful, a non-profit organization whose mis- 
sion is to help people and nature thrive in our community. We have 
about 30,000 volunteers each year. But I also serve as President of 
the Board of Directors of the Alliance for Community Trees, on 
whose behalf I am testifying today. 

Alliance for Community Trees is a national non-profit organiza- 
tion founded to establish a national voice for urban and community 
forestry. Through the efforts of 200 member and program partner 
organizations in 44 States, over 5 million volunteers have planted 
15 million trees and assured their care in cities and towns across 
the country, where 83 percent of Americans live. My testimony will 
focus on 2 programs of the U.S. Forest Service, the Urban and 
Community Forestry Program, and urban forestry research. I will 
alter the flow of my written testimony a little bit here, starting 
with our recommendations for Fiscal Year T5, and following with 
a few comments about the importance of these programs. 

The President’s Fiscal Year ’15 proposal for the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice Urban and Community Forestry Program is $23.7 million. That 
is a 16 percent reduction from the Fiscal Year ’14 enacted level. 
With extended drought, and severe storms, and invasive pests cre- 
ating unusual stresses on our community forests, and also on mu- 
nicipal budgets over the past years, we argue that it is not the time 
for further reductions in this program. We urge the Subcommittee 
to provide to $31.3 million for this program in Fiscal Year ’15, con- 
sistent with the level enacted in Fiscal Year ’12. 

Federal urban and community forestry funding truly is an in- 
vestment. It is leveraged by forestry professionals in many, many 
American cities and towns. In Indiana, more than 60 communities, 
214 million people, are served by this program, and we all work 
very hard to leverage that money. The amazing benefits of urban 
trees, I am going to focus on research now, absolutely would be a 
mystery if it were not for the Federal government’s research invest- 
ments. Carbon capture, storm water interception, the psychological 
and physical benefits to green space to urban and community folks, 
avoided infrastructure costs. 

The knowledge gained through the research at a Federal level is 
absolutely fundamentally important to the work that we do. And, 
to that end, we urge the Subcommittee to provide funding for forest 
and range land research at $298 million for Fiscal Year 2015. This 
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reflects funding for basic forest research at 226 million, consistent 
with Fiscal Year ’14, and funding for forest inventory and analysis 
at $72 million. 

So, looking to the future, as reflected in the Forest Service’s stra- 
tegic assessments and plans, the Urban and Community Forestry 
Program, and urban forestry research, are uniquely positioned to 
help the Forest Service, and therefore the whole Federal govern- 
ment, address the growing urban environmental challenges and op- 
portunities that people face across the country. No other Federal 
agency can match the expertise, nor the leadership capacity, to 
help our nation address these urban issues with trees in forests. 
The Forest Service’s Urban and Community Forestry Program and 
urban forestry research are a model of integration, where program 
and research staff work together to develop the information, and 
the tools, and the advice that we all need in American commu- 
nities. 

I wanted to give you 3 examples of our Alliance for Community 
Trees members’ projects. Tree Pittsburgh received a grant from the 
U.S. Forest Service in 2011 to create the city’s first urban forest 
master plan. A host of non-profits have joined the local government 
to activate this imaginative and comprehensive strategy. The Sac- 
ramento Tree Foundation is engaged in cooperative research, look- 
ing at human health impacts of urban trees with the U.S. Forest 
Service. And in my hometown, Indianapolis, working under an EPA 
consent decree, our local water utility. Citizens’ Energy Group, is 
working over the next 10 years to eliminate all but 5 percent of 
combined sewer overflows into our river and streams. 

Keep Indianapolis Beautiful, my organization, is partnering with 
Citizens’ Energy Group in one neighborhood on a 100 percent nat- 
ural system storm water/sewer separation project. 10,000 func- 
tional native plants will be planted. 200 trees will further reduce 
storm water runoff, and the strategy will save the utility money, 
compared to a standard solution, and the work is creating jobs for 
young people, which is probably the most exciting thing of all. 

One young lady who works in tending and planting trees in Indi- 
anapolis of our 80 that we hire each year is off to study sustain- 
ability and chemical engineering at Overland College because of 
her experience with urban trees and community forests. Clean 
water, better, more beautiful neighborhoods, workforce develop- 
ment, these are just some of the returns that community and 
urban forestry and research funding bring, and I so appreciate the 
opportunity to tell the urban story and the community story to all 
of you. Thank you. 

[The statement of David Eorsell follows:] 
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Statement of David Forsell, Board President, Alliance for Community Trees 
To the Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies Subcommittee 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
On the President’s FY 2015 Budget Proposals 
For the USDA Forest Service, Urban & Community Forestry Program 
April 10,2014 

SUMMARY OF REQUESTS 

USDA Forest Service 

• Urban and Community Forestry (U&CF) Program at $3 1 .3 million 

• Forest and Rangeland Research at $298 million, including $72 million for Forest Inventory 
and Analysis 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPAl 

• Recognize the Urban Waters Federal Partnership in funding for EPA clean water initiatives 
Dear Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

My name is Dave Forsell and I am the President of Keep Indianapolis Beautiful, a non-profit 
organization whose mission is to engage diverse communities and create vibrant public places, 
helping people and nature thrive in our community, often helping people plant and care for trees. 
I am here today to testify on behalf of the Alliance for Community Trees (ACTrees), for whom I 
serve as President of the Board of Directors. ACTrees is a 501 (c)(3) non-profit organization 
founded in 1993 by leaders of local tree organizations to establish a national voice for urban and 
community forestry. ACTrees’ founders shared a vision of urban trees and ecosystems nurtured 
by a broad base of community stewards. Through the efforts of 200 member and program 
partner organizations in 44 states, over 5 million volunteers have been inspired to plant and care 
for 15 million trees across our nation, in cities and towns where 83 percent of Americans live. 

My testimony will focus on the critical role of the USDA Forest Service in providing federal 
leadership for and assistance to public and private partners at the national, state and local levels 
through its Urban & Community Forestry (U&CF) program and urban forestry research. 

Why the Forest Service’s U&CF Program and urban forestry research are important to ACTrees 

The Forest Service’s U&CF program and urban forestry research projects have been models of 
working with each other through an integrated approach and partnering with public and private 
organizations at the national, state and local levels to provide information and tools that partners 
need to effectively plan and implement urban forestry management programs. The integration 
between Forest Service program staff and researchers has been essential to address the many 
issues affecting urban trees and forests and the rapid pace of change in urban environments. In 
addition, the collaborative approaches of Forest Service program staff and researchers have been 
critical to open and sharing relationships with partners and adaptive learning and management. 

ACTrees members have benefited from both the technical and financial assistance provided by 
the U&CF program and the information and tools developed by urban forestry researchers. 

Many of our members have worked directly with Forest Service program staff and researchers on 
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projects in their communities. Others have benefited from Forest Service resources provided 
through state forestry agencies- — the U&CF program’s primary partner. While some ACTrees 
members may not receive assistance from the Forest Service or through state forestry agencies, 
all members benefit from the urban forestry partnerships the Forest Service has helped create. 

ACTrees members recognize the importance of broad partnerships to advance common goals 
around urban trees and forests. Partnerships among public and private organizations enable 
sharing of expertise, skills, and resources. Such partnerships result in substantial leveraging of 
federal funding provided to local urban and community forestry projects. ACTrees members 
partner with a diverse range of agencies and organizations at the local level. At the national 
level, ACTrees works with public and private partners to advance urban and community forestry 
through collaborative initiatives such as the Sustainable Urban Forests Coalition and the Partners 
in Community Forestry conferences organized by the Arbor Day Foundation. 

An open and collaborative U&CF program has enabled federal, state and local partners to 
develop a great diversity of projects around the country, recognizing the wide range of 
ecosystem types and unique social, cultural and economic contexts in communities across the 
nation. Here are a few examples of projects on which ACTrees member organizations have 
worked to add value to their communities — neighborhood value, environmental value, cost 
savings, employment and training. Such stories are happening in cities and towns across 
America thanks to broad public-private partnerships in urban and community forestry: 

• Tree Pittsburgh received a grant from the USDA Forest Service in 2011, through the state’s 
Bureau of Forestry, to create the City’s first Urban Forest Master Plan. It has leveraged the 
federal grant and is developing the Plan, which includes detailed information, resources 
needed, and recommendations to proacuvely manage and grow a city’s tree canopy. 

• The Tennessee Urban Forestry Council established a Greenprint initiative in 1991 to promote 
federal, state and local partnerships toward a strategic goal of doubling the state’s urban 
forest canopy. The initiative continues to build on its vision and collaborative strategies. 

• The Sacramento Tree Foundation is engaged in cooperative research efforts with the U.S. 
Forest Service and California’s forestry agency to explore the relationships between human 
health and tree canopy cover. 

• The Morton Arboretum near Chicago is cooperating with the USDA Forest Service’s 
National Institute of Applied Science on an Urban Forest Climate Adaptation project. 

• The California Urban Forest Council and California ReLeaf are working to advance urban 
forestry projects through the state’s climate change legislation and policies, recently seeking 
$18 million in cap-and-trade funding for urban forestry projects in underserved communities. 

• Tree People in Los Angeles is advancing innovative projects to address drought impacts on 
trees, such as using recycled water from treatment plants to water trees in urban parks. 

In Indianapolis, the power of community and urban forestry is very real! Due to an EPA consent 
decree, our local water utility. Citizens Energy Group, is spending more than $1 billion to 
eliminate all but 5% of raw sewage overflows into our river and streams. My organization, Keep 
Indianapolis Beautiful (KIB), is partnering with Citizens in a pilot program in a west side 
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neighborhood. KIB will be installing 34 beautiful stormwater planters up and down 
neighborhood streets as part of a stormwater sewer separation project. They’ll be planted with 
10,000 native perennials and grasses, adding value to front yards; and 200 trees will be added to 
tbe landscape for tbeir power to mitigate stormwater runoff. This 100% green solution will save 
Citizens considerable dollars compared to a standard gray solution. The best part? This work is 
supporting jobs and training for high school and college students who’ll plant and tend trees; 
they’ll also have an opportunity to work alongside engineers and ecological services 
professionals in the process. 

Why the U&CF Program and urban forestry research are critical to the federal government 

In recent years, policymakers and natural resource managers have been calling attention to the 
increasing importance of urban areas as we look to the future. Our nation’s cities, towns, and 
metropolitan centers present critical challenges and opportunities as our population centers grow. 
The Forest Service’s U&CF program and urban forestry research are uniquely positioned in the 
federal government to help address urban challenges and opportunities as they relate to 
environmental and natural resource issues — particularly those related to the roles of urban trees 
and forests as assets for: building and restoring green space and parks for recreation, supporting 
opportunities for green businesses and jobs in underserved neighborhoods, and providing 
environmental services essential to community well-being and quality of life, such as clean 
water, clean air, energy conservation, stormwater management, and atmospheric carbon 
exchange. No other federal agency has the expertise and can provide the leadership necessary to 
help our nation address urban challenges and opportunities with trees and forests. 

The Forest Service has recognized the U&CF program as the key program to help achieve one of 
seven priority goals in its current strategic plan. Goal 6 is “Engaging Urban America with Forest 
Service Programs.” Similarly, the Forest Service Research branch has identified Urban Natural 
Resources Research as one of seven Priority Research Areas. Looking to the future — as 
reflected in the agency’s 2010 Resources Planning Act Assessment and 2010 National Report on 
Sustainable Forests — urban forests will become increasingly important for providing 
environmental services to our nation’s growing urban populations. In addition, as part of the 
USDA, the Forest Service’s U&CF program is particularly well-positioned to help address 
increasingly important urban-rural challenges, including the expansion of urban populations into 
rural landscapes and the lack of opportunities for urban youth to connect to nature. 

ACTrees’ Recommendations 

Urban and Community Forestry fU&CFl : There are more than 100 million acres of urban forest 
lands across the nation, providing essential environmental, social, and economic services such as 
energy conservation, improved air and water quality, recreation and improved public health to 
the more than 83 percent of our nation’s population who live in cities and communities. The 
Forest Service’s U&CF program is the primary federal program that reaches out and provides 
technical and financial assistance to local communities and non-profit groups for planting. 
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maintaining, protecting, and restoring these urban forests. In FY 2013, the U&CF program 
delivered technical, financial, educational, and research assistance to 7,292 communities and 
nearly 198 million people, over 60 percent of the U.S. population. 

ACTrees urges the Subcommittee to provide $31.3 million for the U&CF program in FY 2015, 
consistent with the level enacted in FY 2012. The President’s FY 2015 proposal for U&CF is 
$23,7 million, a further reduction from the FY 2014 enacted level of $28 million. While the 
President’s FY 2015 proposal holds promise for additional funding for urban and community 
forestry projects through the Forest Service’s new Landscape Scale Restoration (LSR) program, 
ACTrees has much to learn about these opportunities. In addition, ACTrees is excited about the 
President’s proposal for a $1 billion Climate Resilience Fund, which includes $25 million for the 
U&CF program to advance urban forestry projects as measures to help communities adapt to and 
mitigate climate change impacts. 

Urban Forestry Research : The Forest Service Research branch has provided essential 
information and tools to urban forestry groups and practitioners. It is critical for communities to 
obtain baseline information about their urban forests before they can plan and implement actions. 
There have been huge strides made in recent years in developing new technologies and tools, 
such as the i-Tree program, for mapping the urban forest and examining conditions and trends. 
Similarly, urban forestry research has been helping policymakers and practitioners to understand 
the environmental, economic, and social services that trees and forests provide. 

ACTrees urges tlie Subcommittee to provide funding for Forest and Rangeland Research at $298 
million for FY 201 5. This reflects a funding level for basic forest research at $226 million, 
consistent with FY 2014, and funding for Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA) at $72 million. 
While there is no budget line item for urban forestry research, the Forest Service has recognized 
“Urban Natural Resources Stewardship” as one of its seven Priority Research Areas. We urge 
the Subcommittee to recognize the importance of urban forestry research and direct the agency to 
provide strong funding in this area, as it did in its FY 201 4 report language. With our request for 
$72 million for FIA, ACTrees has joined many partners in the conservation community 
recognizing the importance of inventory and assessment information in supporting forest policy 
and management decisions in all contexts, including urban and community forests. 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). Urban Waters Federal Partnership : Launched in 
2011, this Federal Partnership has expanded to 1 8 pilot cities and includes 1 4 Federal agencies. 
EPA coordinates this important and innovative Partnership through its Office of Water and the 
Forest Service participates on behalf of USDA, providing essential tree and forest expertise. The 
Partnership aims to stimulate regional and local economies, create local jobs, improve quality of 
life, and protect Americans’ health by revitalizing urban waterways in underserved communities 
across the nation. ACTrees urges the Subcommittee to recognize this important Federal 
Partnership through its FY 2015 funding of EPA clean water initiatives. 

I appreciate your consideration, and the opportunity to testify today on behalf of ACTrees. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Next, Mr. Joel Holtrop, Board of Directors, The Corps Network. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

THE CORPS NETWORK 
WITNESS 

JOEL HOLTROP, BOARD OF DIRECTORS CHAIR 

Mr. Holtrop. Chairman Calvert, and Members of the Commu- 
nity, my name is Joel Holtrop, and I am the Chair of the Board 
of Directors of The Corps Network. The Corps Network is the na- 
tional association of service and conservation corps. These corps are 
comprehensive youth development programs that provide their par- 
ticipants with job training, academic programming, leadership 
skills, and additional support through a strategy of service that im- 
proves communities and the environment. 

I served over 3 decades with the United States Forest Service, 
retiring as Deputy Chief of the National Forest System 2 V 2 years 
ago. Much of the work that we do will be in vain if there are not 
people who appreciate how and why we protect America’s treasured 
places and resources, and this is why I am proud and honored to 
serve as the Chair of The Corps Network’s Board of Directors. 

The Corps Network requests the committee’s support for Fiscal 
Year ’15 programs that will allow public land and water manage- 
ment agencies to engage young adults and veterans to meet our 
Nation’s backlogged maintenance needs, address youth unemploy- 
ment, and prepare a diverse group of youth to be the next genera- 
tion of leaders. 

I would like to tell you about Chris Thomas, a former Corps 
member with the California Conservation Corps, and a veteran, 
having served in the United States Marine Corps in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. Chris has faced many challenges in his life. During 
Chris’s 4 years in the Marines, he was wounded twice. He received 
shrapnel in his chest, and was stabbed, leading to a medical dis- 
charge. Soon after his discharge, he joined the California Conserva- 
tion Corps. Through the Conservation Corps, Chris learned how to 
accept and embrace diversity. As a crew leader with the Corps, 
Chris led others in planting trees, habitat restoration projects, and 
fire fuel reduction. Chris is not sure what his life would look like 
today without the California Conservation Corps. 

In 2013 alone, over 100 Corps programs across the country, 
through their collective efforts as members of the Corps network, 
maintained and improved 2,900 urban parks, built and maintained 
8,000 miles of trails, and protected communities from the dev- 
astating effects of wildfire. At present our member Corps has en- 
rolled 26,000 Corps members a year, the majority of whom come 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, and are looking for a second 
chance to succeed in life. 

Corps members received a wide range of personal and profes- 
sional development opportunities and services, including the hard 
work, guidance from adult leaders who serve as mentors and role 
models, academic programming designed to lead to a high school 
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diploma or GED, opportunities to pursue certificates and creden- 
tials with demonstrated value, and a modest stipend, all to prepare 
them for post-secondary education and labor market success. 

Each year Corps complete hundreds of high quality and often 
technical projects on public lands and waters. Project sponsors con- 
sistently express a high degree of satisfaction with the quality of 
work. By using Conservation Corps, Eederal land and water man- 
agement agencies achieve more with their operating budgets. Re- 
search conducted by the National Park Service indicates that hir- 
ing Conservation Corps to complete maintenance and trail projects 
resulted in a cost savings of over 50 percent. 

We respectfully request the Subcommittee fund the following ac- 
counts, operation of the National parks in the Centennial Chal- 
lenge for the National Park Service, the Department of Interior 
Youth Programs Account, and increased funding for all the oper- 
ational accounts of the DOT bureaus and the U.S. Forest Service. 

Beginning with the creation of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
during the Great Depression, and over 80 years, continuing to the 
recent launch of the 21st Century Conservation Service Corps ini- 
tiative, organizations like California Conservation Corps and Min- 
nesota Conservation Corps have helped millions of young Ameri- 
cans gain job training, further their education, and contribute to 
America’s communities through service and the conservation of Na- 
tional and State parks, forests, and other treasured places. 

As a career public land manager, I understand how important 
Conservation Corps are to the missions of the land management 
agencies. I hope that you will provide the funding to put thousands 
of youth and returning veterans, like Chris Thomas, to work restor- 
ing some of America’s greatest historical, cultural, and natural 
treasures. With the approaching National Park Service Centennial, 
with billions in backlogged maintenance across all the land man- 
agement agencies, with record youth unemployment, and with the 
cost savings nature of public-private partnerships, this funding is 
an absolute win-win for our country. Thank you. 

[The statement of Joel Holtrop follows:] 
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Testimony by Joel Holtrop, Board of Directors Chair, The Corps Network 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 

April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the committee- 

Thank you for allowing me to testify today on utilizing conservation corps to complete 
backlogged public land maintenance, saving money, and providing jobs to out of work youth and 
young adults. My name is Joel Holtrop and 1 am the Chair of the Board of Directors of The 
Corps Network, The Corps Network is the national association of service and conservation corps 
with over 100 member organizations operating in all 50 states, and enrolling nearly 26,000 
young people each year from ages 1 6-25. It is The Corps Network’s mission to provide critical 
leadership to the Corps movement and to our nation’s Service and Conservation Corps as they 
harness the power of youth and young adults to tackle some of America’s greatest challenges 
and transform their own lives. 

I served over three decades with the United States Forest Service, starting as a seasonal 
employee. I was the lowest graded person on a two-person crew, but enjoyed my work so much 
that I eventually rose to the Deputy Chief of the National Forest System. I am here today to share 
with you my true passion and why I feel that the committee should support programs that will 
help educate and develop the next generation of land managers and resource stewards. Much of 
the work that we do as conservationists will be in vain if there are not people who appreciate 
why and how we protect America’s treasured places and resources — and this is why I am proud 
and honored to serve as the Chair of t he Corps Network’s Board of Directors, 

The Corps Network requests the Committee’s support for FY15 programs that will allow public 
land and water management agencies to engage young adults and veterans to meet our nation’s 
backlogged maintenance needs, address record youth unemployment, and prepare a diverse 
group of youth to be the next generation of natural resource employees. 

Corps are comprehensive youth development programs that provide their participants with job 
training, academic programming, leadership skills, and additional support through a strategy of 
service that improves communities and the environment. They are a direct descendant of the 
Depression-era Civilian Conservation Corps, which mobilized about three million young men 
who dramatically improved the nation's public lands while receiving food, shelter, education, 
and a precious $30-a-month stipend. 

Before I begin to detail our request of the committee, I would like to tell you about Chris 
Thomas, a former Corpsmember with the California Conservation Corps and Veteran having 
served in the United States Marine Corps in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Chris has faced many challenges in his life. He and his three siblings were raised by a single 
mother, a cervical cancer survivor, who worked three jobs to support the family. During Chris’s 
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four years in the Marines (beginning in 2005), he was wounded twice. He received shrapnel in 
his chest and was stabbed once, leading to a medical discharge. It was soon after his discharge 
that he joined the California Conservation Corps (CCC). 

Chris first heard about the CCC from a cousin who served as a Corpsmember. The Corps seemed 
like a logical transition from military-life to civilian-life, but the adjustment was more difficult 
than Chris anticipated. 

“I had anger issues. I was quick to snap. I thought everyone should talk, work, act just like I did. 
If you didn't, then just get out of my way,” said Chris. “The CCC helped me curb that Marine 
Corps mentality.” 

Through the Conservation Corps, Chris learned how to accept and embrace diversity. His CCC 
experiences helped him ease out of having only been surrounded by other Marines who shared 
the same strict lifestyle and discipline, Chris says his background with the Marines taught him 
the meaning of hard work and gave him the building blocks to be a strong leader. As a Crew 
Leader with the CCC, Chris led others in planting trees, habitat restoration projects, and fire fuel 
reduction. 

Chris isn’t sure what his life would look like today without the California Conservation Corps. 
He will never be able to forget all the different people he met through the Corps. He says he 
would love to eventually return to the CCC to help other young people in the way he was helped. 

The Impact in Numbers 

In 2013 alone, over 100 Corps programs across the country through their collective efforts as 
members of The Corps Network 

• Restored and improved 240,000 acres of ecological habitat 

• Maintained and improved 2,900 parks, gardens, and urban greenspaces 

• Built and maintained 8,000 miles of trails 

• Removed over 300,000 acres of invasive and exotic plant species 

Corps Enroll Participants Reflective of America’s Diversity 

At present, our member Corps enroll nearly 26,000 Corpsmembers a year, the majority of whom 
come from diverse and disadvantaged backgrounds, and are looking for a second chance to 
succeed in life. Many Corpsmembers are “opportunity youth,” meaning that they have either 
dropped out of school or are unemployed at the time that they enter a Corps program. 

In addition to the normal work week, Corpsmembers receive a wide range of personal and 
professional development opportunities and services including, but not limited to: guidance from 
adult leaders who serve as mentors and role models, academic programming designed to lead to 
a high school diploma or GED, opportunities to pursue certificates and credentials with 
demonstrated value, and a modest stipend - all to prepare them for postsecondary education and 
labor market success. 
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In 2012, 65% of the 27,000 youth who enrolled in our programs were unemployed at the time of 
entry, 31% were not in school and did not have a GED, 61% came from families below the 
poverty line, and 20% were formerly incarcerated or court-involved. After completing their 
programs, 54% of alumni said that they were employed or enrolled in further service. 68% 
reported that they were in college or a high school diploma / GED program. 

Quality Work 

Each year. Corps complete hundreds of high-quality and often technical projects on public lands 
and waters. Project sponsors consistently express a high degree of satisfaction with the quality of 
work and productivity of the Corps. Virtually all federal project partners (99.6%) say they would 
work with Corps again. 

Types of work include, but are not limited to: 

• Protecting wildlife and improving access to public land and waters 

• Preparing communities for disasters and responding when needed 

• Enhancing recreation on public lands 

• Protecting communities and public lands from the devastating effects of wildfire 

• Preserving historic structures 

• Enhancing neighborhoods and community public spaces 
Cost Savings 

By partnering with Conservation Corps, federal land and water management agencies achieve 
more with their operating budgets. Research conducted by the National Park Service’s Park 
Facility Management Division indicates that hiring Conservation Corps to complete maintenance 
and trail projects resulted in significant savings. 

The analysis considered 15 diverse trail and maintenance projects throughout the country in 
places including Mesa Verde National Park, Glacier National Park, Point Reyes National 
Seashore, and Voyageurs National Park. The research found that using Conservation Corps to 
complete maintenance and trail projects provided a cost savings of over 50%. 

FY15 REQUEST 

The Corps Network requests the committee’s support for FYl 5 programs that will allow public 
land and water management agencies to engage young adults and veterans to meet our nation’s 
backlogged maintenance needs, address record youth unemployment, and prepare a diverse 
group of youth to be the next generation of natural resource employees. 

We respectfully request that in FYl 5 the subcommittee fund the following accounts: 

• $2,283,852,000 for “Operation of the National Parks.” 

• $ 1 0,000,000 for the “Centennial Challenge” for the National Park Service. 

• $50,600,000 for Department of Interior Youth Programs. 

• Increased funding for operational accounts of DOI Bureaus and USFS. 

The first two accounts fall under National Park Service and the third is under the Department of 
Interior. National Park “Operations” is a preexisting account governing operation of our national 
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parks and the “Centennial Challenge” is a new program and was also proposed under the most 
recent Bush administration. These funds will allow thousands of veterans, youth, and others to 
work upgrading the National Park System for its 100th anniversary in 2016, The Department’s 
Youth Program funding would also provide work and training opportunities for young people 
and veterans during 2014 and 2015. A key component of the Department’s efforts will be 
partnering with youth organi7ations through the 21“ Century Conservation Corps. We also 
support increased funding for all operational accounts at the other Bureaus (BLM, BOR, and 
FWS) and at the U.S, Forest Service that could fund partnerships with Conservation Corps. 

As the National Park Service prepares for its 100th Anniversary, Congress has an opportunity to 
invest in the popular and economically important National Park Service, An investment this year 
will help parks recover from years of underfunding and restore parks for the Centennial. Every 
dollar invested in the National Park Service generates $10 in economic activity. The operations 
investment would provide for park rangers to maintain facilities and provide services to park 
visitors. The Centennial Challenge investment would allow for the park service to leverage 
private matching funds through a 1 : 1 match for specific projects. 

Beginning with the creation of the Civilian Conservation Corps during the Great Depression, and 
continuing to the recent launch of the 21“ Century Conservation Service Corps Initiative, 
organizations like California Conservation Corps and Minnesota Conservation Corps have 
helped millions of young Americans gain Job training, further their education, and contribute to 
America’s communities through service and the conservation of national and state parks, forests, 
and other treasured places. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, as a career public land manager, I understand how important Conservation Corps 
are to the missions of the land and water management agencies. The future of our nation’s 
public lands depend upon the next generation becoming active resource stewards. I hope that you 
will provide the funding to put thousands of youth, and returning veterans like Chris Thomas, to 
work restoring some of America’s greatest historical, cultural, and natural treasures. With the 
approaching National Park Service centennial, billions in backlogged maintenance across all of 
the land management agencies, record youth unemployment, and the cost savings nature of 
public private parmerships, this funding is an absolute win-win for our country. Thank you for 
the time today. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. Mr. Kashdan, we come from the same 
area. I remember as a kid we used to have forest fires all the 
time — the National forest — burning right on down to the city line. 
But a lot of those fires too were purposely set, to clear out the un- 
derbrush, and they were done quite often, at a very strong manage- 
ment profile. This is before 1990, of course. And I remember in the 
National forests, of course, you had timber operations that would 
cut trees, and then that stopped. 

Do you see any correlation in how we manage the forests starting 
in 1990 to these catastrophic fires we have now? Do you think we 
maybe mismanaged, or maybe looked at science wrong at that 
time? 

Mr. Kashdan. Well, let me 

Mr. Calvert. Is that a part of it? 

Mr. Kashdan. Let me speak to that, and — I mean, the Coalition 
here, which is a very broad viewpoint. So what I do want to say 
is that clearly the buildup of hazardous fuels, for a variety of rea- 
sons, insect and disease, longer seasons of drought, and some haz- 
ardous fuels, and indeed some projects where some active manage- 
ment that should have taken place that did not, all those are caus- 
al factors for where we are today, as well as suppression strategies, 
so 

Mr. Calvert. I think we are all together on Mike’s bill because 
the way we have to — does not matter what the reason is now, we 
have a catastrophic fire. But I just want to say that some of us in 
the West believe that it was not entirely an accident. I mean, there 
may be other factors involved, but we believe also, many of us, that 
we did not manage the forest like we used to. 

And the old timers, your predecessors, I have talked to, I am 
sure many of us have talked to, they say, well, if you do not take 
out those mature trees, and do it in the right way, and manage the 
underbrush, and do the things that we used to do, then these fires 
are entirely predictable. 

Mr. Kashdan. Well, from the standpoint of the National Associa- 
tion of Forest Service Retirees, I mean, we are very much on board 
with the need for multiple use management, active management, 
as a key way of reducing that risk. And when we say forest health 
activities, that is very much included in that. 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah. As we go forward, I think that should be 
into consideration. 

Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I just have to make a 
plug for what Joel was talking about with the youth conservation 
club. I could shamelessly, I had no idea this was going to happen 
this afternoon. Show you pictures of me 

Mr. Forsell. Right. 

Ms. McCollum [continuing]. Outside of Voyager’s National Park 
with Youth Conservation Corps. And let me tell you how the money 
came together for this project. It was to clean up the Root River. 
It was on private land. All the private landowners were excited 
about it. It was to clean up some damage that had been done by 
not great logging practices in the past to restore walleye habitat 
and fish habitat into the chain of Voyager’s Lake. Nature Valley 
had money in there. There was a Root River Fishers’ Club that 
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raised money. The National parks were out there helping, volun- 
teering on their own time. 

It was just such a compilation of so many people coming to- 
gether. So that was good in and of itself, hut talking to these kids 
from the Twin Cities area, many of them recent immigrants. They 
got forestry. They understood what it meant to cut timber. Where 
the wood from their houses came from, and wood for their paper, 
and all that. They had a better appreciation for our National Park 
system. They were talking about science in a way that they said 
they would not have been at the beginning of the summer. 

So I do not know how much — I am sure you can do the dollar 
leverage on it, but it is amazing. It is phenomenal. It is trans- 
formative, not only for the landscape and the communities, but for 
those young adults themselves. So I had my request in, and now 
you know why. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. I just happen to have some pictures here of some 
wildfires — I am just kidding. I like to tease Betty. She likes to 
tease me too, so 

Ms. McCollum. I will show you my big fish. 

Mr. Simpson. Anyway, thank you all for being here today, and 
I have got to tell you, urban forestry is something that we really 
do not think about as much here in the United States as they do 
in some other countries. I was over Ramstein Air Force Base in 
Germany, and I was going around with the Commander, and he 
was showing me different things. And they had a couple trees out 
there, you know, they had some forest lands on the air base, and 
a couple of red ribbons on — I said, what are those? He says, those 
have to come out. I said, well, why those? He says, you have got 
to go talk to the urban forester. We have to manage them according 
to the guy that does all that. 

It is in the town, beautiful green spaces within their commu- 
nities, and they are managed, and they look beautiful. So some of 
them are a lot more active than we are here. 

Mr. Forsell. Yeah. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Forsell. Thank you. I often tell folks, if you care about jobs, 
care about the urban forest, if you care about environment, if you 
care about property value. There are so many reasons to invest in 
urban and community forests. Take your pick. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, one of the challenges we have, obviously, is 
that our budget Forest Service spent, you guys know this better 
than anybody else, 14 percent of their budget was on fighting 
wildfires. Today it is roughly 48 percent, 50 percent. And you men- 
tioned 2 things that are very important. One is the fact that this 
urban/wild land interface is getting into places it was never meant 
to get into before. 

Everybody that builds a house out there in that wild land wants 
the boughs of the trees touching their roof. I understand that. That 
is what I would want. But it is very expensive to try to save those 
structures once a fire starts out there, and we have got to do some- 
thing about it. We have to get people to understand fire-wise, pre- 
vention techniques when they do buildings around communities. 
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But the other thing that was important, and people actually need 
to visually see this, I went up to see what it took to fight one of 
these wildfires when they had the Clear Creek fire up in Salmon. 
There were 5,000 people up there fighting this thing. And, I mean, 
it is a city that they built, essentially, to fight this fire, and the 
challenges they face. We went over it one day in a plane, and you 
could see where everything was just black. I mean, it was burnt to 
the ground. 

And then all of a sudden there is this green island out there, and 
then on the other side it is black again. I said, how did that hap- 
pen? He said, we did a prescribed burn there 2 years ago. And just 
as you said, it came down hot, and when it got down there, it just 
cooled down, crept through the forest, blew up on the other side. 
We need to actively manage a lot of these forests, and particularly 
around areas that have cost us a lot of money to fight them. So I 
appreciate your support for the bill that we are trying to do. 

As I said, we are not trying to spend more money. We are trying 
to manage an account better so that the Forest Service can do their 
job better. And it is not just if you live around someplace that has 
wildfires. If you have any interest in any part of the Interior bill, 
whether it is the Smithsonian, whether it is, the National Zoo, or 
whatever it is, you ought to care about this, because how much we 
are spending on wildfires is affecting our ability to fund other 
things in this bill. So I appreciate your support, and the more peo- 
ple you can talk to in Congress, to co-sponsor this bill, it will help 
us a great deal. So thanks for being here today. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, and do not forget our friends in the 
United States Senate. I thank this panel. You are excused. 

We will call up our next panel. Dr. Brian Haggard, the National 
Institutes of Water Resources, Robert Gropp, Chairman of the 
United States Geological Survey Coalition, John Palatiello, Execu- 
tive Director of MAPPS, the National Association of Mapping, Sur- 
veying, and Geospatial firms, and Mr. John Geissman, Professor of 
Geoscience, University of Texas, Geological Society of America. If 
you will please come up and take your seats? You probably heard 
that we are under the 5 minute rule. We are enforcing the 5 
minute rule as close as possible. 

I will recognize Brian Haggard of the National Institute of Water 
Resources. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES FOR WATER RESOURCES (NIWR) 

WITNESS 

BRIAN HAGGARD, DIRECTOR, ARKANSAS WATER RESOURCES CENTER 

Mr. Haggard. Chairman Calvert, Mr. Simpson, and Mrs. McCol- 
lum, who just stepped out 

Mr. Calvert. No, she is right here. 

Mr. Haggard. There she is. 

Mr. Calvert. She is showing her fish. She held it out. 

Ms. McCollum. When you do the Conservation Corps separate, 
you can catch fish. 
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Mr. Calvert. We know how she — she holds the fish way out 
there. Looks like it is 5 feet tall. All right, Mr. Haggard, we will 
not take that from your time. 

Mr. Haggard. I am Brian Haggard, Director of the Arkansas 
Water Resources Center at the University of Arkansas, and also 
President of the National Institutes for Water Resources. Thank 
you for this opportunity to testify in support of the Water Re- 
sources Research Act program. I want to thank you for your strong 
support of our program, especially because this marks our 50th an- 
niversary. 

On July 12 , 1964 President Johnson signed into law the bill that 
authorized the establishment of our program. Our program is fund- 
ed as part of the USGS’s budget, representing a State-based net- 
work of institutes that links State and Federal water interests and 
the academic expertise within our universities. We are the only 
Federally authorized research network that focuses on applied 
water research, education, training, and outreach. 

Our program has two components. The first provides base fund- 
ing for each institute, where each Federal dollar invested must be 
matched with $2 from a non-Federal source. The second is a na- 
tionally competitive grant program, requiring each Federal dollar 
to be matched from $1 from other sources. The matching require- 
ments of our program ensure that each State invest in its water 
resources research program and student training, and we leverage 
this Federal investment at an astonishing ratio of about 16 to 1 
across the institutes on average. 

It is our base funding in the Water Resources Research Act that 
holds all of this together. The institutes specialize in identifying 
water problems within their State, developing solutions to those 
problems, and engaging with our stakeholders to implement those 
solutions. My institute, the Arkansas Water Resources Center, has 
sponsored research on the potential formation of disinfection by- 
products when treating drinking water. These complex chemicals 
are potential carcinogens, and are regulated under the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act. The results of these studies provide critical informa- 
tion to our water treatment plants and districts, ensuring that safe 
drinking water is available for the citizens of Arkansas. 

Because of the drought and water shortages in arid regions, the 
California Water Center has sponsored research on citrus and avo- 
cado production problems using reclaimed municipal waste water. 
The use of reclaimed water can influence soils and crop production 
because it contains high amounts of dissolved salts and other ele- 
ments, like Boron. The studies suggest that farmers might have to 
adjust their irrigation practices, or manage soils with gypsum or 
other amendments, to irrigate with reclaimed water and sustain 
crop production. 

Idaho Water Resources Research Institute has predicted how 
water demand and use in the Boise River influence communities, 
economics, and climate in the important Treasure Valley. The Min- 
nesota Water Resources Center has helped regional resource man- 
agers consider how managing mining waters and habitat restora- 
tions influence mercury accumulation in fish in the important St. 
Louis River estuary. 
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For 5 decades our institutes have addressed critical water prob- 
lems, answered essential research questions, and trained over 
25,000 students. Today our institutes continue to fill the roles as- 
signed by Congress in 1964, as well as further USGS National 
Water Mission. We recommend that the Subcommittee provide $8.8 
million to the USGS for the Water Resources Research Institute 
Program for Fiscal Year 2015. The Water Institute directors recog- 
nize the fiscal challenges facing our Nation and Congress, but we 
also want to support the USGS coalition request to appropriate 
$1.2 billion for the USGS in Fiscal Year 2015. 

Thank you, and on behalf of all 54 institute directors across the 
U.S. and its territories, I want to thank you for this opportunity 
to testify, and for the Subcommittee’s strong support of the Water 
Resources Research Act program. It is greatly appreciated. 

[The statement of Brian Haggard follows:] 
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NIWR 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
FOR WATER RESOURCES 

Testimony of Dr. Brian E. Haggard 
Director, Arkansas Water Resources Center 
On behalf of the National Institutes for Water Resources to the 
Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior, Environment 
and Related Agencies, April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran: 

I am Brian Haggard, Director of the Arkansas Water Resources Center at the University of 
Arkansas. Thank you for this opportunity to testily on behalf of National Institutes for Water 
Resources (NIWR), in support of the Water Resources Research Act program. The program is 
funded as part of the U.S. Geological Survey’s budget. I specifically want to thank you for the 
Subcommittee’s continuing strong support for the Water Resources Research Act. 

This year is the 50"' anniversary of the Act. In 1959, a Senate select committee was formed to 
investigate the adequacy of the Nation’s water resources. As a result of its findings, a bill was 
introduced to create a national water resources research program designed to expand and provide 
more effective coordination of the Nation's water research. The bill authorized the establishment 
of water resources research institutes at land grant colleges in each state. On July 12, 1964, when 
President Lyndon B. Johnson signed the bill into law he said. 

The Water Resources Research Act of 1964, which / have approved today, fills a vital 
need... it will create local centers of water research. It will enlist the intellectual power of 
universities and research institutes in a nationwide effort to conserve and utilize our 
water resources for the common benefit. 

The Act authorized the establishment of Water Resources Research Institutes in each of the 50 
states and Puerto Rico. Later, Institutes would be authorized in Washington D.C., Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Federated States of Micronesia, the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands and American Samoa. The Institutes were created to fulfill 3 main objectives: 

• to develop through research new technology and more effieient methods for resolving 
local, state and national water resources problems; 

• to train water scientists and engineers through on-the-job participation in research; and 

• to facilitate water research coordination and the application of research results by means 
of information dissemination and technology transfer. 

Today the Water Resources Research Institutes, in partnership with the U.S. Geological Survey, 
continue to fulfill the three roles assigned by Congress in 1964 They have produced path- 
breaking research, innovative infonnation and technology transfer programs, and have provided 
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training to over 25,000 students over their 50-year history. These Institutes also helped to further 
the U.S. Geological national water mission through water research and information transfer. 

The Water Resources Research Act program is a state-based network of institutes dedicated to 
solving problems of water quantity (supply) and quality in partnership with universities, local 
governments and the general public and is the only federally authorized research network that 
focuses on applied water resources research, education, training and outreach. The institutes are a 
direct, vital link between federal water interests and needs and the academic expertise located 
within the states’ research universities. It provides a mechanism for ensuring state, regional and 
national coordination of water resources research, the education of future water professionals, 
and the transfer of results and outcomes to state and federal water professionals. The matching 
requirements of the program ensure that states invest in water research and training. 

The Water Resources Research Act established two grant components of the USGS Water 
Resources Research Institutes program, where federal funds cannot be used to pay indirect costs 
at the universities. The first component is the base grant program which is divided up equally 
among the institutes. The Act requires that each federal dollar must be matched by two non- 
federal dollars, and this is the strictest match requirement of any federal research program. Each 
Institute uses these funds to leverage research and/or student training through a state-wide 
competitive grants process. The National Institutes for Water Resources requests the 
Subcommittee to provide continued funding for the base grant program, which provides research 
grants focused on water supply and quality, technology transfer, professional education, and 
outreach to the water-user community by the Institutes. The base program provides seed grants, 
which are used to develop future research proposals and secure additional external funds. 

The second grant component is a national competitive grants program, supporting research on 
water resources problems that are regional or national in nature. In 2012 this program received 
46 applications, which underwent rigorous peer review from a national panel. The national 
review panel selected a total of six projects from Alabama, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, Oregon 
and West Virginia, addressing water supply and quality issues facing our Nation. 

The Water Resources Research Act is what holds all of this together. Tlie Institutes specialize in 
identifying problems within their states, developing solutions to those problems, and engaging 
with the public to implement those solutions. One of the Institute program’s greatest strengths is 
that the research funded by each Institute is tailored to that state’s needs, based on priorities set 
by consultation with an advisory panel. These funded projects are state focused but also address 
water issues relevant to our Nation. The following are several examples of research conducted 
by Institutes across the country. 

My Institute, the Arkansas Water Resources Center, has sponsored research on the potential 
fonnation of disinfection by-products and nitrosamines during the treatment process in drinking 
water systems. These complex chemicals arc potential carcinogens and regulated under the Safe 
Drinking Water Act. The results of these .studies provide critical information to our water 
districts, which provide safe drinking water to the citizens of Arkansas. The seed grants 
provided by my Institute have facilitated additional research projects, focused on understanding 
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how treatment processes can be managed to reduce the formation of these complex chemicals 
and in the development of decisions support systems to help manage water supplies. 

The California Water Center has sponsored research on citrus and avocado agricultural 
production problems using reclaimed municipal wastewater, because of drought and water 
shortages in arid regions. Reclaimed water can influence soil properties and crop production 
because it contains high concentration of dissolved salts and other elements like boron. The 
objective of the research supported by the Water Resources Research Act was to determine the 
effect of reclaimed water on soil infiltration and re-evaluate the guidelines for irrigation with 
respect to boron concentrations in soils cropped to citrus in the Riverside region. The results 
suggest that farmers might have to change irrigation practices or add gypsum to the soil if 
reclaimed water will be used for irrigation. 

The Virginia Water Resources Research Center collaborates with the Virginia Department of 
Environmental Quality in developing a publicly-accessible website to serve as a reference for 
stormwater Best Management Practices in the Commonwealth of Virginia. The project is guided 
by a 25-member clearinghouse committee comprised of stakeholders from across all major 
watersheds in Virginia. This infonnation is used statewide to manage urban stormwater. 

The Idaho Water Resources Research Institute is working with the Bureau of Reclamation to 
develop a more thorough understanding of the economic value that is provided to the Treasure 
Valley through the management of the Boise River. This research is being used to help predict 
how water demand and use will be affected by changes to the region’s population, economy, and 
climate. This understanding will provide a method to assess the cost effectiveness of 
investments in water management infrastructure, and aid in managing one of Idaho’s most 
important water resources. 

The Minnesota Water Resources Center has worked to evaluate the source of sulfate in the St. 
Louis River Estuary, and its relation to methyl mercury content in fish that are elevated above 
regional background levels. The study suggests that mercury fate in this important estuary 
mostly controlled by upstream inputs of sulfate from mining rather than internal release from 
sediments stored in the estuary. The amount of organic matter in the bottom sediment also plays 
a role in the extent of mercury methylation across this estuary. Tliese results are being used by 
regional resource managers to consider how management water influenced by mining and habitat 
restoration efforts influence mercury accumulation in fish. This seed grant led to follow up work 
by the state and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, as well as a model to predict methylation 
potential from organic matter, sulfate and mercury for the management mine discharges to water. 

Researchers at the Utah Center for Water Resources Research have developed a new decision 
support system platform, called Crop-Water Monitoring and Information System. This system 
integrates state-of-the-art monitoring and forecasting algorithms (based on readily available 
satellite imagery) to provide information about crop water needs and growing conditions at the 
farm and irrigation system level. Farmers and irrigation system operators use this information to 
predict and manage irrigation timing, amount and delivery, while improving crop productivity. 
This platform will provide even more useful information to water managers as additional 
geospatial data are implemented using Landsat and other sources such as MODIS Terra. 
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Oklahoma has just endured three years of historic drought that resulted in billions of dollars in 
agricultural losses, forcing agricultural producers to look for help in crop and livestock 
management. In 2010, a team of researchers from supported by the Oklahoma Water 
Resources Research Institute started enhancing the capabilities of the Oklahoma Mesonet to 
provide real-time drought information; the Mesonet is a statewide system of 1 20 environmental 
monitoring stations that report data online from soil moisture sensors. This project developed on- 
line maps that are updated daily to show the amount of water that’s available to plant roots, as 
well as the potential for groundwater recharge. The benefit is a better understanding of water 
resources and the potential for a sophisticated water budget for Oklahoma. 

One of the most serious water-quality problems in the Appalachian coal mining regions is acid 
mine drainage (AMD), where high levels of acid and iron can create long stretches of “dead” 
streams. The Ohio Water Resources Center at the Ohio State University discovered that adding 
certain bacteria to acid mine drainage speeds oxidation and removes the iron, a discovery that 
could lead to an inexpensive, efficient and sustainable solution to treating these waters. 

Combining historic aerial photogi'aphy with long-term stream discharge data, the New York 
State Water Resources Institute analyzed the role that land-cover plays on peak stream flows 
against the backdrop of our changing climate. Using four watersheds in which agricultural land 
transitioned to forested land, researchers found that the effects of land-cover in New York’s 
humid, temperate regions are not always consistent with standard hydrologic intuition. For 
example, an increase in forested land resulted in little change or even increased peak flows in 
some cases. Thus, underscoring the importance of a research program focused on state needs. 

Researchers supported by the Kentucky Water Resources Research are benefitting from 
technological advances that continue to make electronic equipment smaller and more cost 
effective to use when collecting important data. In this case, they used pressure sensors (acting as 
strain gages) to measure water velocity and light dependent resistors to measure the suspended 
sediment concentrations in the flowing waters. The results show that sensor output ean be used 
to make reasonably accurate estimates of water velocity and sediment concentration, combined 
to quantify sediment transport. The development of these low-cost sensors will allow this 
monitoring network to be expanded with minimal capital costs, providing widespread water 
quality information across Kentucky. 

For five decades the Water Resources Research Institutes have provided significant research 
results and impacts to our Nation, and proved successful at bringing new water professionals into 
the work force. NIWR recommends the Subcommittee provide S8.800.000 to the USGS for 
the Water Resources Research Institute Program for FY 2015. The water institute directors 
recognize the fiscal challenges facing the Nation and Congress, but we want to support the USGS 
Coalition request that Congress appropriate at least the $1.2 billion requested for the USGS in 
FY 2015, a level that will support critical programs that improve the nation’s environment, 
health, safety, quality of life, and future economic growth. 

Thank you, on behalf of all the Institute directors, for the opportunity to testify and for the 
Subcommittee’s strong support of the Water Resources Research Act program. It is appreciated. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Haggard. 
And next, Mr. Robert Gropp. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

USGS COALITION 
WITNESS 


ROBERT GROPP, CHAIRMAN 

Mr. Gropp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee, appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. I 
also will do my best to earn my Brownie points that I heard you 
were offering earlier. I will try. Again, my name is Robert Gropp, 
and I am the Director of Public Policy for the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences, but I am appearing here today as Chairman 
of the U.S. Geological Survey Coalition, which is an alliance of 
more than 70 organizations spanning the breadth of the scientific 
and data use initiatives of the USGS. And it has sort of come to- 
gether years ago around recognition of the important role that 
USGS science plays not just for Department of Interior initiatives, 
and things like fire suppression, but for the Nation as a whole. And 
so I have provided a full statement for the record. I would like to 
just highlight a couple of our general points. 

Mr. Calvert. Your full statement, without objection, will be en- 
tered into the record. 

Mr. Gropp. So, as you know, the USGS is a unique agency in 
that it has a full breadth of biological water, geospatial, geological 
sciences, which really affords a unique opportunity for the agency 
to come together around complex problems and challenges, whether 
it is water quality, resilience to environmental change, climate 
change, things like that, in performing wise management of nat- 
ural resources, or energy and mineral assessments, and mitigating 
the ramifications of that. So it is a unique blend of scientific exper- 
tise that can be brought to bear on these hazards. 

First of all, we appreciate all of your efforts over the past years 
to, in a bipartisan fashion, provide strategic and important new in- 
vestments in the USGS, and to stave off damaging cuts to the pro- 
grams. As you know, scientific research is a unique thing that re- 
quires sort of a consistent and predictable funding trajectory to be 
able to prevent disruptions in data gathering and analysis that can 
sort of destroy long term data sets, which the USGS maintains a 
lot of So we appreciate that effort. 

We recognize, as does everyone else, the constraints that you are 
under. But, given that, to the extent that you can, and that there 
is money you can find, we appreciate it. Ideally the Coalition would 
like to get as close to 1.2 billion as possible, which would involve 
the current budget, plus a restoration of the 41 million in cuts that 
largely come from staff reductions, as well as cuts to scientific and 
core science programs, administrative support functions, as well as 
a number of ongoing research projects, such as wildlife and fish as- 
sessments, water quality programs, and the like. 

And so, in addition to that, that number includes 75 million for 
available research opportunities that have been identified by the 
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agency in 5 areas, from energy and minerals, to climate resiliency, 
to land management, and ecosystem assessments, sort of across the 
board initiatives that could be tapped to move the agency and the 
science forward. So, to the extent possible, that would be wonder- 
ful. We would appreciate that. 

Really, other than that, I do not want to continue on too much, 
other than to say that, again, we are a bit concerned about some 
of the cuts that are proposed in there, in that when you start cut- 
ting some of the scientific core functions, of course, science func- 
tions that support things like the bioscience data initiatives and so 
on, it is maybe a short term savings, but there are long term rami- 
fications. 

And the other thing that I would comment on, I think that the 
USGS has done a remarkable job in the last couple of years in try- 
ing to protect science through creative measures to contain costs by 
limiting travel, and participation in some conferences and things, 
and I know that they are trying to build that back into the budget. 
And, as a scientist, I would like to encourage as much support as 
possible for the USGS to be able to send its people to conferences. 
Scientific meetings are incredibly important for exchange of knowl- 
edge for advancing ideas, for professional development, morale of 
the scientists, just the general broader scientific community. And 
so, to the extent that the committee help support USGS making 
those efforts possible, re-engaging in some of the professional devel- 
opment and training initiatives that have sort of been stalled a lit- 
tle bit to meet budget conditions, that would be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

[The statement of Robert Gropp follows:] 
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Testimony of the 
USGS Coalition 
Dr. Robert Gropp, Chairman 

Regarding the 
U.S. Geological Survey 
FY 2015 Budget 

To the 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

April 10,2014 


Summary 

The USGS Coalition appreciates the opportunity to provide testimony about the fiscal year (FY) 
2015 budget for the United States Geological Survey (USGS). The Administration’s budget 
requests $1,073 billion for the USGS. This level represents an increase of $41 million over the 
FY 2014 level. The request, however, also includes $41 million in cuts to on-going programs 
and does not include $75 million in important research and development initiatives that have 
been identified by the agency as priorities should funding be available, 'fhus, the USGS 
Coalition respectfully requests that Congress work to provide the USGS with $1,189 billion for 
FY 2015, which would allow the agency to sustain current efforts and make strategic new 
investments that will produce the knowledge and decision-support tools needed by decision- 
makers across the country. 

The USGS is uniquely positioned to provide information and inform responses to many of the 
nation’s greatest challenges. Few modern problems can be addressed by a single scientific 
discipline. The USGS is an agency that has a unique capacity to deploy truly interdisciplinary 
teams of experts to gather data, conduct research, and develop integrated decision support tools 
that improve ecosystem management, ensure accurate assessments of our water quality and 
quantity, reduce risks from natural and human-induced hazards, deliver timely assessments of 
mineral and energy resources, and provide emergency responders with accurate geospatial data 
and maps. 

The USGS Coalition is an alliance of over 70 organizations united by a commitment to the 
continued vitality of the United States Geological Survey to provide critical data and services. 
The Coalition supports increased federal investment in USGS programs that underpin 
responsible natural resource stewardship, improve resilience to natural and human-induced 
hazards, and contribute to the long-term health, security, and prosperity of the nation. 
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Essential Services for the Nation 

Established by Congress as a branch of the Department of the Interior in 1879, the United States 
Geological Survey has a national mission that extends beyond the boundaries of the nation’s 
public lands to positively impact the lives of all Americans. The agency plays a crucial role in 
protecting the public from natural hazards, assessing water quality and quantity, providing 
geospatial data, and conducting the science necessary to manage our nation’s biological, mineral, 
and energy resources. Through its offices across the country, the USGS works with partners to 
provide high-quality research and data to policymakers, emergency responders, natural resource 
managers, civil and environmental engineers, educators, and the public. A few examples of the 
USGS’ valuable work are provided below. 

The Survey collects scientific information on water availability and quality to inform the public 
and decision makers about the status of freshwater resources and how they are changing over 
time. During the past 130 years, the USGS has collected streamflow data at over 21,000 sites, 
water-level data at over 1,000,000 wells, and chemical data at over 338,000 surface-water and 
groundwater sites. This information is needed to effectively manage freshwaters - both above 
and below the land surface - for domestic, public, agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
recreational, and ecological purposes. 

The USGS plays an important role in reducing risks from floods, wildfires, earthquakes, 
tsunamis, volcanic eruptions, landslides, and other natural hazards that jeopardize human lives 
and cost billions of dollars in damages every year. Seismic networks and hazard analysis are 
used to fonnulate earthquake probabilities and to establish building codes. USGS monitors 
volcanoes and provides warnings about impending eruptions that are used by aviation officials to 
prevent planes from flying into volcanic ash clouds. Data from the USGS network of stream 
gages enable the National Weather Service to issue flood and drought warnings. The bureau and 
its federal partners monitor seasonal wildfires and provide maps of current fire locations and the 
potential spread of fires. USGS research on ecosystem structure informs fire risk forecasts. 

USGS assessments of mineral and energy resources - including rare earth elements, coal, oil, 
unconventional natural gas, and geothermal - are essential for making decisions about the 
nation’s future. The Survey identifies the location and quantity of domestic mineral and energy 
resources, and assesses the economic and environmental effects of resource extraction and use. 
The agency is mapping domestic supplies of rare earth elements necessary for widespread 
deployment of new energy technologies, which can reduce dependence on foreign oil. The 
USGS is the sole federal source of information on mineral potential, production, and 
consumption. 

USGS science plays a critical role in informing sound management of natural resources on 
federal and state lands. The USGS conducts research and monitoring of fish, wildlife, and 
vegetation - data that informs management decisions by other Interior bureaus regarding 
protected species and land use. Ecosystems science is also used to control invasive species and 
wildlife diseases that can cause billions of dollars in economic losses. The Survey provides 
information for resource managers as they develop adaptive management strategies for 
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restoration and long-tenn use of the nation’s natural resources in the face of environmental 
change. 

Research conducted by the USGS is vital to predicting the impacts of land use and climate 
change on water resources, wildfires, and ecosystems. The Landsat satellites have collected the 
largest archive of remotely sensed land data in the world, allowing for access to current and 
historical images that are used to assess the impact of natural disasters and monitor global 
agriculture production. The USGS also assesses the nation’s potential for carbon sequestration. 
Other Interior bureaus use USGS research on how climate variability affects fish, wildlife, and 
ecological processes to inform natural resource management decisions. 

Funding 

Over the years. Congress has worked in a bipartisan fashion to provide essential funding to the 
USGS. These efforts have paid dividends and helped the USGS provide answers to the 
challenging questions facing decision-makers across the country. 

Through careful management and deferring staff travel and training, the USGS has survived the 
recent budget cuts resulting from sequestration. Staff training and participation in scientific 
meetings, however, are necessary investments that help USGS maintain its technical capacity. It 
is through exchanges at scientific meetings and workshops that new ideas emerge and scientific 
analyses are shared, challenged hy colleagues, and honed prior to submitting research for 
publication in peer-reviewed journals. We encourage Congress to work with the USGS to ensure 
that scientists are able to fully participate in scientific meetings. 

As a science agency, much of the USGS budget is dedicated to salaries and equipment that must 
be maintained and updated to ensure the continuity of data acquisition and that the data gathered 
are reliable and available for future scientific investigations. We believe that the leadership of 
the USGS is doing all it can, and has been for a number of years, to contain costs while 
continuing to deliver high quality science. The budget request for FY 20 1 5 includes cuts to 
scientific support, which includes information technology and administration and management 
functions. Although efficiencies can often be found through innovation in these areas, we 
encourage Congress to ensure that these cuts do not hinder the provision of services and support 
that agency personnel require to complete research, gather data, and provide the information 
needed by the public for informed decision-making. 

The USGS has offset some new investments by eliminating a significant number of full time 
equivalent positions. Research progress and the communication of research findings to end- 
users will be slowed or disrupted as a result of the reduction in staffing. Rebuilding scientific 
and technical expertise can be challenging. Thus, the loss of any positions can have long-term 
implications for USGS programs. 

Among the programmatic reductions the scientific community is concerned about are: 

• $13.0 million in cuts to Core Science Systems, such as the Bio-Science Data synthesis, 
Urban Area assessments. National Atlas, and other programs. 

• $1 1.3 million in cuts to various water research and monitoring programs. 
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• $4.5 million in cuts to Administrative Services. 

• $2.5 million in cuts to the National Civil Applications Program. 

• $1.0 million in cuts to the Coastal Vulnerability program. 

• $5.4 million in cuts to Fisheries, Wildlife and Environments Research. 

• $1.9 million in cuts to Energy Research, Oil and Gas Assessments, and Wastewater 
contaminants research. 

We recognize and appreciate that budget conditions remain challenging and the work before the 
subcommittee is not easy. Yet, we believe that sustained and strategic new investments in the 
USGS promise significant long-term benefits. Should funds be available, we hope that Congress 
will restore proposed cuts and provide new funds for research and development priorities that 
USGS has identified but lacks resources to pursue. The agency has identified at least $75 million 
in research and development opportunities in the areas of 1) energy and mineral development; 2) 
climate resilience; 3) landscape scale ecosystem management, restoration and protection; 4) 
water resources management; and 5) species protection and health. 

Conclusion 

We recognize the financial challenges facing the nation, but losing irreplaceable data can 
increase costs to society today and in the future. Data not collected and analyzed today is data 
lost forever. This is particularly significant for environmental monitoring systems, where the 
loss of a year’s data can limit the scope and reliability of long-term dataset analysis. The USGS 
Coalition requests that Congress work to provide $1,189 billion for FY 2015. 

The USGS Coalition appreciates the subcommittee's past leadership in strengthening the United 
States Geological Survey. Thank you for your thoughtful consideration of this request. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you. 

Next, John Palatiello? 

Mr. Palatiello. Palatiello. 

Mr. Calvert. Palatiello? Well, you got it. 

Mr. Palatiello. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. You are recognized for 5 minutes. This has been 
a real tongue twister of a week. 

Mr. Palatiello. Took me 4 years to learn how to — 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

MAPPS— THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAPPING, 
SURVEYING AND GEOSPATIAL FIRMS 

WITNESS 

JOHN PALATIELLO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Palatiello. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, 
I am John Palatiello, and I am the Executive Director of MAPPS, 
which is a trade association of private sector geospatial firms, and 
I am also a consultant to the National Society of Professional Sur- 
veyors, which represents licensed professionals in the surveying 
community, both in public practice and the private sector. 

This Subcommittee has a great success story that is not well 
known. The Subcommittee helped transform USGS, beginning in 
the mid-1990s, from being a source of competition for private map- 
ping firms to a full cooperative partner, and a source of business 
for the private sector. And, as a result, the USGS now has a very 
modern, responsive, and cooperative geospatial program. 

There are 2 issues that we are here to discuss today. One is the 
3DEP, or 3 dimensional elevation program, in USGS. Both MAPPS 
and NSPS enthusiastically support this program, and we respect- 
fully urge the Subcommittee to try to fully fund the President’s re- 
quest, or, if possible, increase the appropriations level to meet an 
extraordinary demand for current accurate elevation data for the 
nation. 

3DEP will satisfy that demand with consistent high quality topo- 
graphic data, and a wide range of other 3 dimensional representa- 
tions of the Nation’s natural and constructed features. The applica- 
tions that will benefit from 3DEP include flood risk management, 
agriculture, water supply, homeland security, renewable energy, 
aviation safety, and many others. USGS conducted a very com- 
prehensive study that shows that there are more than $13 billion 
in annual benefits to the program, and a benefit-cost ration of 4.71 
to $1 invested. 

The National Academy of Public Administration recently pub- 
lished a study called “FEMA Flood Mapping, Enhancing Coordina- 
tion to Maximize Performance”. It was requested under the 
Biggert-Waters bill in 2012. The NAPA report just came out a few 
months ago, and it recommended that 0MB should use the 3DEP 
implementation plan for nationwide elevation data collection to 
guide the development of the President’s annual budget request. In 
other words, this should not be funded entirely through FEMA, or 
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not entirely funded through USGS, because there are a variety of 
agencies, Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, variety of 
Federal agencies, as well as State, local, and private beneficiaries 
of this program. We think 3DEP represents a best practices model 
for coordination, interagency and intergovernmental cooperation, 
and a strong public/private partnership with the private sector. 

While 3DEP is a success story, there is one area where there is 
need for improvement that I would like to bring to your attention 
today, and that is the fact that the Federal government and De- 
partment of the Interior lacks a current accurate inventory of the 
land that it owns. This has been recognized by GAO and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and it is potentially costing us billions 
of dollars. 

On the other hand, the government inefficiently maintains a 
plethora of often single purpose, or non-interoperable land owner- 
ship databases. Secretary Norton, under the Bush Administration, 
testified before this Subcommittee in 2005 that in Interior Depart- 
ment alone they use over 100 different property management sys- 
tems. Now, in our discussion with folks at the Interior Department, 
little has been done to reduce or consolidate this proliferation of 
land inventories. 

So we would urge the Subcommittee to include language requir- 
ing the Secretary to conduct an inventory of inventories. We think 
this will improve land management. It is a classic example, in to- 
day’s GIS technology, of map it once, use it many times. Or, as 
Congressman Lamborn of Colorado said in a hearing, the mantra 
seems to be, map it many times, and hoard the data. That should 
not occur anymore. So we think this inventory of inventories will 
help us identify what can be eliminated. If you do it once and do 
it right, you can save money by eliminating these duplicative pro- 
grams. 

So, 3 requests. One is we would love to see the full 146 million 
for 3DEP, but there is 5 million in the President’s request. There 
is 236,000 for Alaska mapping, 1.9 million for National map mod- 
ernization, and the full 60.4 million for the National Geospatial 
Program. We would like to see the Subcommittee go back to lan- 
guage it had in the ’90s that reaffirms the USGS use of the private 
sector, with a certain percentage, and, again, we would like to see 
some leadership on reforming our land inventory activities. Thank 
you very much, appreciate it. 

[The statement of John Palatiello follows:] 
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statement of John M. Palatiello 

On behalf of MAPPS and the National Society of Professional Surveyors (NSPS) 

Before the House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am John Palatiello and I am honored to appear 
before you today on behalf of MAPPS, the national trade association of private sector 
geospatial firms, and the National Society of Professional Surveyors (NSPS), the national 
professional society of individual licensed surveyors regarding the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) 
3DEP program, and the land inventory activities of the Department of the interior in general 
and the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) in particular, 

MAPPS and NSPS enthusiastically support the USGS 3DEP, or 3-dimentional elevation program. 
We respectfully urge the subcommittee to fully fund this important program as requested in 
the President's budget, or, if possible, increase the appropriations level to meet the 
extraordinary demand for current, accurate elevation data for the nation. 

USGS Public-Private Partnership - Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee has a great success story 
that is not well known. Beginning in the miid-1990's, this subcommittee included language in 
its annual report accompanying its fiscal year appropriations for Interior and related agencies 
instructing the USGS to begin utilizing the qualified and capable private sector in surveying and 
mapping that the United States is blessed to have. Prior to the enactment of that language, 
USGS was seen by private firms as a source of competition, not a source of potential business. 
The subcommittee, beginning under the leadership of full committee Chairman Livingston and 
subcommittee Chairman Regula, helped transform USGS into the modern, responsive, 
cooperative geospatial agency it is today. 

The USGS now manages a series of Geospatial Products and Services Contracts (GPSC) that 
includes seven prime contractors and more than 90 subcontractors to perform a variety of 
surveying, mapping and geospatial services, such imagery and LiDAR data acquisition; 
photogrammetric mapping; aerotriangulation; orthophotography; thematic mapping; 
geographic information systems development; surveying and control acquisition; image 
manipulation, analysis, and interpretation; map digitizing; data manipulations; primary and 
ancillary data acquisition; metadata production and revision; and the production or revision of 
geospatial products. 

These are Qualifications Based Selection (QBS) contracts competitively awarded under the 
"Brooks Act" (40 USC 1101 and part 36,6 of the Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR 48 CFR 
36.6)j and task orders are negotiated directly with selected firms to provide contract services. 
The GPSC can accommodate the mapping requirements of all USGS offices and is also available 
to any Federal, State, or local agency. 
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The primary data currently procured via the GPSC contracts is for the 3DEP program. This 
features light detection and ranging (LIDAR) data in the conterminous United States and 
interferometric synthetic aperture radar (IFSAR) in Alaska. 

3DEP - 3DEP will satisfy the growing demand for consistent, high-quality topographic data and a 
wide range of other three-dimensional representations of the Nation's natural and constructed 
features. Among the applications that will benefit from 3DEP data are flood risk management, 
agriculture, water supply, homeland security, renewable energy, aviation safety, and other 
areas. Indeed, USGS has identified more than 600 applications that would benefit from such 
enhanced elevation data. 3DEP will promote economic growth, facilitate responsible 
environmental protection and resource development and management, assist with 
infrastructure improvement, and generally enhance the quality of life of ail Americans. 

The USGS, with involvement from the private sector and other stakeholders, conducted a 
National Enhanced Elevation Assessment (NEEA), to determine and document the need for 
national elevation data within government and private markets. The results indicated that 
enhanced elevation data have the potential to generate $13 billion in annual benefits, at a 
benefiticost ratio of 4.7 to 1. 

The equipment infrastructure and service capacity and capability of the private sector, as well 
as the contract vehicles in USGS, are in place to efficiently implement the 3DEP program. 
Moreover, Congress provided an innovative mechanism for cooperative activities in elevation 
data when it enacted the Siggert-Waters Flood Insurance Reform Act, in the MAP-21 Act, Public 
Law 112-141, in July of 2012. It included section 100220, which can be utilized to pool funding 
from Federal, state and local government entities for elevation data. USGS was specifically 
named in that provision. Section 100121 required a National Academy of Public Administration 
(NAPA) study on how FEMA can improve interagency and intergovernmental coordination on 
flood mapping, including a funding strategy to leverage and coordinate budgets and 
expenditures and establish joint funding mechanisms with other Federal agencies and units of 
State and local government to share the collection and utilization of data among all 
governmental users. NAPA recently published "FEMA Flood Mapping: Enhancing Coordination 
to Maximize Performance" it which it proposed (page 11): "Recommendation 15: The Office of 
Management and Budget should use the 3DEP implementation plan for nationwide elevation 
data collection to guide the development of the President's annual budget request." In light of 
the controversy over FEMA flood insurance rates, particularly as that influenced the recent 
enactment of the Homeowner Flood Insurance Affordability Act of 2014 Public Law, 113-89, on 
March 21, 2014, there is an even more urgent and compelling need for the high-quality 
elevation data that 3DEP provides. 

Given the attention the Government Accountability Office (GAO) has given to agency 
duplication in geospatial activities (including "0MB and Agencies Can Reduce Duplication by 
Making Coordination a Priority", GAO-14-226T, December 5, 2013), we believe 3DEP stands out 
as a best practices model for coordination, inter-agency and inter-governmental cooperation, 
and a strong definition of government and private sector roles and responsibilities in a public- 
private partnership. 
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while 3DEP and GPSC are success stories, there is an area where improvement is needed. 

Land Inventories - National Public Radio recently reported on Government Accountability 
Office |GAO) findings that $2 billion is expended on unneeded buildings owned by the Federal 
government. The Washington Post then noted, "the NPR article is excellent but it vastly 
underestimates the size of the problem. In addition to empty buildings, the Federal government 
owns/controls millions of acres of land that are worth hundreds of billions and perhaps even 
trillions of dollars. The land is not being used to its full value or potential even though 
maintenance costs runs in the tens of billions annually." 

Since 2003, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) has repeatedly designated "Managing 
Federal Real Property" one of the high-risk areas within the Federal government most prone to 
waste, fraud and abuse. This activity is again on the list released by GAO on February 14, 2013 
(GAO-13-283). One of the reasons cited by GAO is the fact that the government does not have a 
current, accurate inventory of the land it owns. The General Services Administration (GSA) 
collects data from at least 30 Federal agencies, but its system has been criticized by GAO for 
being "unreliable and of limited usefulness" and "not current or reliable." The last official 
report on unneeded federal land (1997) indicated that the Bureau of Land Management alone 
is holding more than 3,4 million acres that had been identified for disposal through the agency's 
land use planning process. 

On the other hand, the government inefficiently maintains a plethora of land inventories that 
are inaccurate, out-of-date, single purpose, and non-interoperable. In testimony before this 
Subcommittee on March 2, 2005, then-Secretary Gail Norton said, "The Department currently 
uses 26 different financial management systems and over 100 different property systems. 
Employees must enter procurement transactions multiple times in different systems so that the 
data are captured in real property inventories, financial systems, and acquisition systems. This 
fractured approach is both costly and burdensome to manage." 

Unfortunately, little has been done to reduce and consolidate this proliferation of land 
inventories. We strongly urge the subcommittee to include language requiring the Secretary of 
the Interior, in consultation with the Director of the Office of Management and Budget, the 
Administrator of the General Services Administration, and the Comptroller General of the 
United States, conduct an assessment of all land inventories authorized, operated or 
maintained by all Executive agencies of the Federal government. This "inventory of 
inventories" will identify duplicate and wasteful activities that can be eliminated. All agencies 
owning Federal real property should have an improved accounting of their land assets. Such an 
inventory will assist in improved Federal land management, resource conservation, 
environmental protection and utilization of real property, and identify property the Federal 
government no longer needs to own. With today's geographic information systems (GIS) 
technology, this is a perfect example where the Federal government can "map it once, use it 
many times". 

The subcommittee should request that the Secretary identify the over 100 property systems 
and indicate how many are still maintained by the Department today and what, if anything, has 
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been done to integrate, merge, consolidate or terminate any of the more than 100 property 
systems? Additionally, data should be provided on the annual cost of operating and 
maintaining these 100+ systems and whether there are other land inventories operated and 
maintained by the Department that are not included in the 100 mentioned by Secretary 
Norton. 

Section 201 of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) [43 U.S.C. 1711] requires 
the Secretary to "prepare and maintain on a continuing basis an inventory of all public lands 
and ... This inventory shall be kept current ..." . We recommend that the Subcommittee 
determine the status of that inventory, its currency and accuracy, and the annual cost of 
operating and maintaining that inventory. Executive Order 13327, "Federal Real Property Asset 
Management," calls for "a single, comprehensive, and descriptive database of ail real property 
under the custody and control of all executive branch agencies". However, it exempts public 
domain lands. Section 7 states "In order to ensure that Federally owned lands, other than the 
real property covered by this order, are managed in the most effective and economic manner, 
the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior shall take such steps as are appropriate to 
improve their management of public lands and National Forest System lands and shall develop 
appropriate legislative proposals necessary to facilitate that result." It is our understanding that 
no actions have been taken to include the public domain lands in the Real Property Inventory, 
no steps have been taken by Secretaries of the Interior or Agriculture as required by section 7 
of the Executive Order and no legislative proposals have been developed pursuant to section 7. 
The subcommittee should seek information on these activities as well. 

In conclusion, our request and recommendations to the Subcommittee are: 

Congress should appropriate funds for the 3DEP program at its optimal annual level of $146 
million among all participating agencies, including, at a minimum, the $5 million for 3DEP, 
$236,000 for Alaska Mapping, $1.9 million for The National Map Modernization, and 
$60,428,000 for the National Geospatial Program in the President's request for USGS. 

Language should be Included once again reaffirming that USGS utilize the private sector for 
more than 50 percent of its appropriated mapping and digital data production funds; and 

The subcommittee should request that the Interior Department provide information on (or 
formally request of Chairman Rogers that the full Committee's Surveys and Investigations staff 
conduct a study of) federal land inventory activities. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share our views and we look forward to working with the 
subcommittee to continue the work to build on past success and further improve the interior 
Department's surveying, mapping and geospatial activities. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. 

And next, Mr. John Geissman, Professor of Geosciences, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
WITNESS 

JOHN GEISSMAN, UNIVERSITY OF TE X AS AT DALLAS 

Mr. Geissman. Thank you. Chairman Calvert, Members of the 
Committee. Thank you for the opportunity today to testify on be- 
half of the Fiscal Year 2015 budget for the U.S. Geological Survey. 
My name is John Geissman. I am the past President of the Geo- 
logical Society of America. It is the oldest professional geoscience 
society in North America. We celebrated our 125th birthday last 
year. We are a society of over 25,000 members, representing all 
States in the country. Our memberships comes from industry, aca- 
demia, as well as government, and we also represent 90 countries 
throughout the world. We are also a member of the Coalition for 
the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Many of my comments in my oral testimony, and in my written 
testimony, copies of which are provided here for the record 

Mr. Calvert. The full statement will be entered into the record 
without objection. 

Mr. Geissman. Thank you, sir. Really reiterate the wonderful 
comments made by my colleagues already, so let me just cut to the 
chase about a couple of issues related to the U.S. Geological Survey 
and its budget for the future. 

Most of the USGS budget is allocated for research and develop- 
ment, and, in addition to underpinning the activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, this research is also used by communities 
across the Nation to assist in land use planning, emergency re- 
sponse, natural resource management, engineering, and education. 
All of these partnerships allow the U.S. Geological Survey to lever- 
age a variety of different monetary sources, making the most out 
of Federal research dollars. 

And let me just highlight a few important research areas that 
the U.S. Geological Survey is, of course, presently involved with. 
One, first and foremost, is natural hazards. Maybe I should not say 
first and foremost, but of great importance is natural hazards. 
These remain an issue regarding fatalities and economic losses 
throughout the world. We know very, very well that several areas 
in our country are extremely vulnerable to natural disasters. 

And yes, I agree with you that many forest fires are indeed nat- 
ural disasters in the comments made earlier. These include earth- 
quakes, tsunamis, volcanoes, landslides, as evidenced by last 
month’s major natural disaster in the Stillaguamish River Valley 
in Northwest Washington. And, as a matter of fact, U.S. Geological 
Survey maps had very, very nicely demonstrated that that area af- 
fected, and all of the homes destroyed, were sitting right on top of 
an older landslide. The survey has compiled a very detailed map 
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throughout the country of potential landslide disasters, as well as 
potential earthquake and volcanic disasters. 

I would like to draw, in terms of not too ancient history, today 
is the first anniversary of the largest landslide in North America 
in historic time that is not related to a volcano. And that landslide 
is not associated with a single human calamity, nor any property 
destroyed, any. That landslide took place in the Bingham Canyon 
Mine, run hy Kennecott Copper, and the reason that there were no 
effects from this landslide is it was so intensely monitored. We, the 
community, knew exactly when that landslide was going to happen. 
Warnings took place, and the area was evacuated, just a year ago. 

Through the U.S. Geological Survey, research improves our un- 
derstanding of these geologic hazards, and allows for better plan- 
ning and mitigation in these areas to reduce future losses. So we 
urge Congress to support USGS efforts to upgrade its natural haz- 
ards monitoring and warning systems to protect communities from 
the devastating personal and economic effects of natural disasters. 

My second example here is that energy and mineral resources 
are critical to the National security and economic growth of our 
country. Even commercials say so. The U.S. Geological Survey is 
the sole Federal information source on mineral potential production 
and consumption. USGS assessments of energy resources, such as 
shale oil, and gas, and geothermal resources, are essential for mak- 
ing informed decisions about the Nation’s energy future. We are 
greatly concerned about potential cuts to mineral resources related 
programs and their effect on the ability of our Nation to safely de- 
velop new resources. 

And just finally, to close, current history, I believe, is dem- 
onstrating that we live in the century of the geosciences, the study 
of the solid earth, the atmosphere, and hydrosphere. The impact of 
cuts to the U.S. Geological Survey budget, and other Federal budg- 
ets related to the geosciences, or the next generation of geoscience 
professionals, will be huge. And on that note I conclude, and 
thanks very much for your attention. 

[The statement of John Geissman follows:] 
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GSA Testimony 


Testimony of the 

Geological Society of America 

John Geissman, Ph.D. 

Past President 

Regarding the 

U.S. Geological Survey 

FY 20 1 5 Budget 

To the 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 10,2014 


Summary 

The Geological Society of America (GSA) urges Congress to at least fully fund the FY 2015 
request for the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS). As one of our Nation’s key science agencies, 
the USGS plays a vital role in understanding and documenting mineral and energy resources that 
underpin economic growth; researching and monitoring potential natural hazards that threaten 
U.S. and international security; and determining and assessing water quality and availability - 
keys to a healthy and prosperous society. Approximately two thirds of the USGS budget is 
allocated for research and development. In addition to underpinning the science activities and 
decisions of the Department of the Interior, this research is used by communities across the 
nation to make informed decisions in land use planning, emergency response, natural resource 
management, engineering, and education. Despite the critical role played by the USGS, funding 
for the Survey has stagnated in real dollars for more than a decade and the request is still below 
FY 2010. Given the importance of the many activities of the Survey that protect lives and 
property, stimulate innovations that fuel the economy, provide national security, and enhance the 
quality of life, GSA believes that balanced growth in federal funding for the Survey is necessary 
for the future of our Nation. 

The Geological Society of America, founded in 1888, is a scientific society with over 26,000 
members from academia, government, and industry in all 50 states and more than 100 countries. 
Through its meetings, publications, and programs, GSA enhances the professional growth of its 
members and promotes the geosciences in the service of humankind. 
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U.S. Geological Survey Contributions to National Security, Health, and Welfare 

The USGS is one of the nation’s premier science agencies. Approximately two thirds of the 
uses budget is allocated for research and development. In addition to underpinning the science 
activities and decisions of the Department of the Interior, this research is used by communities 
across the nation to make informed decisions in land use planning, emergency response, natural 
resource management, engineering, and education. USGS research addresses many of society’s 
greatest challenges for national security, health, and welfare. Several are highlighted below. 

• Natural hazards - including earthquakes, tsunamis, volcanic eruptions, wildfires, and 
landslides - are a major cause of fatalities and economic losses. Recent natural disasters, 
including the landslide in Washington and recent California earthquakes, provide 
unmistakable evidence that the United States remains vulnerable to staggering losses. Ihe 
combined historic and recent geologic records demonstrate that areas in the United States 
will continue to experience major earthquake, landslide, and/or volcanic activity in the 
future. An improved scientific understanding of geologic hazards will reduce future losses 
through better forecasts of their occurrence and magnitude and allow for better planning and 
mitigation in these areas. GSA urges Congress to support efforts for USGS to modernize and 
upgrade its natural hazards monitoring and warning systems to protect communities from the 
devastating personal and economic effects of natural disasters. GSA is concerned about cuts 
to this important program in the request. 

• A 2013 report by the National Research Council, Emereim Workforce Trends in the Emrsv 
and Mining Industries: A Call to Action , found, “Energy and mineral resources are essential 
for the nation’s fundamental functions, its economy, and its security.” Improved scientific 
understanding of these resources will allow for their more economic and environmental 
management and utilization. Nevertheless, federal programs in minerals science, research, 
information, data collection and analysis have been severely weakened. Funding for the 
USGS Mineral Resources Program, the only primary source for minerals science and 
information, has been cut by 30% in constant dollar terms over the last decade, reducing its 
ability to provide critical information on mineral potential, production, and consumption that 
is used for decisionmaking across the federal government and by a range of businesses and 
industries. 

• Many emerging energy technologies - such as wind turbines and solar cells - depend on rare 
earth elements and critical minerals that currently lack diversified sources of supply. China 
accounts for 95 percent of world production of rare earth elements (USGS, 2010). USGS 
research will play a lead role in helping ease our dependence on these foreign sources. 

• The ongoing water crisis in California and elsewhere is a testament to our dependence on 
water. The availability and quality of surface water and groundwater are vital to the well 
being of both society and ecosystems. Greater scientific understanding of these resources 
through monitoring and research is necessary to ensure adequate and safe water resources for 
the health and welfare of society. 

• USGS research on climate impacts is used by the Department of the Interior and local 
policymakers and resource managers to make sound decisions based on the best possible 
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science. The Climate Science Centers, for example, provide scientific information necessary 
to anticipate, monitor, and adapt to climate ehange’s effects at regional and local levels. 

• The Landsat satellites have amassed the largest archive of remotely sensed land data in the 
world, a tremendously important resouree for natural resource exploration, land use planning, 
and assessing water resources, the impaets of natural disasters, and global agriculture 
production. Last year’s successful launch of Landsat 8 is an important step to continue to 
provide these resources. GSA supports interagency efforts to plan a path forward for future 
support of Landsat. 

Research in Earth science is fundamental to training and educating the next generation of Earth 
science professionals. The United States faces a looming shortage of qualified workers in these 
areas that are critical for national security. We are very concerned that cuts in earth science 
funding will cause students and young professionals to leave the field, potentially leading to a 
lost generation of professionals in areas that are already facing worker shortages. Investments in 
these areas could lead to job growth, as demand for these professionals now and in the future is 
assessed to be high. 

The report Ememm Workforce Trends in the Energy and Minim Industries: A Call to Action . 
found, “In mining (nonfuel and coal) a personnel crisis for professionals and workers is pending 
and it already exists for faculty.” Another recent study. Status of the Geoscience Workforce 
2011 . by the American Geosciences Institute found: “The supply of newly trained geoscientists 
falls short of geoscience workforce demand and replacement needs. ...aggregate job projections 
are expected to increase by 35 percent between 2008 and 2018. ...The majority of geoscientists in 
the workforce are within 15 years of retirement age. By 2030, the unmet demand for 
geoscientists in the petroleum industry will be approximately 13,000 workers for the 
conservative demand industry estimate.” 

Science and technology are engines of economic prosperity, environmental quality, and national 
security. Earth science is a critical component of the overall science and technology enterprise. 
Growing support for Earth science in general and the U.S. Geological Survey in particular are 
required to stimulate innovations that fuel the economy, provide security, and enhance the 
quality of life. 

As the National Science Board’s recent 2014 Science & Engineering Indicators reports, 
America’s share of the world’s R&D fell from 37 percent to 30 percent from 2001 and 2012. As 
other nations have been increasing their support for long-term, high-risk research, we have been 
allowing ours to stagnate or decline. We must reverse that trend and tackle our mounting 
innovation deficit if we want to retain our global economic leadership. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony about the U.S. Geological Survey. For 
additional information or to learn more about the Geological Society of America - including 
GSA Position Statements on water resources, mineral and energy resources, natural hazards, and 
public investment in Earth science research - please visit www.geosociety.org or contact Kasey 
White at kwhite@geosociety.org. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, and thank you for your comments. 
There has been discussion here about mapping, and especially from 
Robert and John, and we had BLM out here the other day testi- 
fying about completely remapping all of BLM’s property, which is 
significant, obviously, in the United States. But it is interesting to 
note we have not done a good job of it, or of mapping U.S. property 
throughout the United States, and doing the overlays on that, what 
kind of resources it has, or what kind of natural problems or ad- 
vantages it may have. 

Nowadays, with satellites, and other technical means, do you 
have any comments on how we can do this, does anybody have any 
idea what something like this would cost to do if we did it in an 
organized, efficient, using both the public and private sector to put 
together a good set of maps that is very accessible, and people can 
look up on, like, Google Earth and be able to zero in on any piece 
of property? Any comments? Yeah. 

Mr. Geissman. I will just make a quick one, that is included in 
my formal testimony, and that is the preservation of the Landsat 
mission, I think, is essential to at least a part of the solution to 
this problem, regardless of how it is preserved, through the number 
of different government agencies that keep it going. 

Mr. Palatiello. The question of the cost is difficult to answer, 
Mr. Chairman, because you mentioned several different layers, and 
each of those layers adds a cost. The level of detail and accuracy 
that you want in each of those is a factor of, at what altitude to 
you fly? Either the satellite imagery, or the aerial photography, or 
hopefully, in the not too distant future, the UAV, so you can get 
real low altitude and real high resolution data. 

The 3DEP program, which is the 

Mr. Calvert. Good luck on that, yeah. 

Mr. Palatiello. Well, we are getting there. We are hoping to get 
there. 

Mr. Geissman. Can’t we use the NSA’s? 

Mr. Calvert. Yeah. They are also under our jurisdiction. We do 
not do that. 

Mr. Palatiello. That is a subject for 

Mr. Calvert. I want to make everybody relax here. We are not 
doing that. 

Mr. Palatiello. That is a subject for a whole other hearing. To 
do a 7 year repeat cycle on the elevation data, it is 147 million a 
year. To do the parcel layer for land ownership of the entire coun- 
try, the National Academy estimates it being, I think 247 million. 
So the public lands are about a third of the country, so to do the 
parcel layer of the Eederal land ownership would be about a third 
of that. 

I know that you all chuckled when I said we are looking for an 
inventory of inventories. We believe that we could pay for the par- 
cel layer of the Eederal land by eliminating the waste that is in du- 
plication of stovepipe land inventories that are being conducted 
today. It truly is map it once, use it many times. 

I could get you a number for the record. There is an initiative 
called the National Spatial Data Infrastructure that has 7 frame- 
work layers of data that the Eederal government is attempting to 
accomplish. I believe there is a dollar figure on what the estimated 
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cost of that is, and I would be happy to try to provide that for the 
record. 

Mr. Calvert. And there may be ways to pay for that 

Mr. Palatiello. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. So we can have a discussion? 

Mr. Palatiello. Yes. 

Mr. Calvert. Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Just 2 points. I was laughing about the mapping 
and the inventory stuff because it sounds like what you really need 
is a good librarian. But I was going to say, there is a lot of informa- 
tion out there. I am sure there are ways to collect it. But with cli- 
mate change, what is going to happen in the coastal areas. What 
is going to happen in some of the lakes? With lake shore property 
having a good database to work off of will be very important. Sev- 
eral States I know have shoreline, and depth of water, and every- 
thing else for boundaries, and that possibly changing. 

And then with USGS, I will just speak to what is happening in 
the Twin Cities. We are finding we are going through our water 
much faster than we thought we did. What is happening to our res- 
ervoirs, our artesian systems and everything, is really quite fright- 
ening. So I think there is going to be another layer that USGS is 
going to be asked to be involved in, which is going to make man- 
aging our water resources, and how we treat our water, what 
chemicals we allow to put in our water, going to be even more im- 
portant for future generations. 

So I think you described — there is a lot of work to do, and very 
little resources, so thank you. 

Mr. Palatiello. Could I comment? 

Mr. Calvert. Very quickly. 

Mr. Palatiello. Ms. McCollum, number one, on the librarian, 
the USGS is a wonderful custodian and archive of geospatial data. 
And to Mr. Simpson’s point about accessibility to this data, they do 
a very good job of making that data accessible, so I really give 
them credit on that, number one. 

Number two, the National, what is it, hydrologic data set is one 
of the more robust that USGS and the Water Resources Division 
does maintain. With regard to coastal and lakes, we will be happy 
to talk to you. There is a bill that Mr. Ruppersburger and Mr. 
Young of Alaska have to create, actually, through NOAA, a digital 
coast framework of digital geospatial data for both the coastal 
areas and the Great Lakes of the United States to build exactly the 
kind of data set for sea level rise, lake level rise, and the inland 
impacts of that as well. 

Ms. Simpson. Thank you all for being here. Thanks for the work 
that the Water Resources Institute is doing across the country. I 
know they do important work in Idaho, and I suspect everywhere 
else, but nobody has mentioned stream gauges. Make sure you 
keep stream gauges going out there. It seems like a minor thing, 
but it is a big thing. And once you interrupt the science of that, 
by taking stream gauges out, all of a sudden you have interrupted 
that science. Appreciate all you guys do. 

Mr. Palatiello. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Appreciate you coming out. You are excused. 
Thank you for your attendance. Excuse me. 
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Our next panel, Mr. Janies Ogsbury, Executive Director of the 
Western Governors’ Association, Mr. Terry Mansfield, Board of Di- 
rectors, Partners for Conservation, Mr. Hildy 

Ms. Angius. Miss. 

Mr. Calvert. What is that? Okay. Hildy Anguis 

Ms. Angius. Angius 

Mr. Calvert. Angius 

Ms. Angius [continuing]. Like the cow. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Like the cow 

Ms. Angius. Like the cow. 

Mr. Calvert [continuing]. Mojave County Arizona Board of Su- 
pervisors. Okay — close. And Mr. Mark — is it Mustoe? 

Mr. Mustoe. Mustoe, yes. 

Mr. Calvert. Mustoe, Co-Owner and Manager of the Clearwater 
Seed Company, former Chair, Environment and Conservation Seed 
Division, American Seed Trade Association. Welcome. You have 
probably heard my talk about 5 minute rule. We appreciate your 
being here. We want to hear from each one of you. And, James, you 
are recognized for 5 minutes. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

WESTERN GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION 
WITNESS 

JAMES OGSBURY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Ogsbury. Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittee, 
my name is James D. Ogsbury. I am the Executive Director of the 
Western Governors’ Association. WGA is a bipartisan organization 
that represents the governors of the 19 westernmost States and 3 
U.S. flag islands. The governors very much appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today. 

As you know, an overwhelming majority of Eederally owned and 
managed land is contained within the boundary of Western States. 
The West has vast tracts of forestlands and rangelands that are 
susceptible to fires and invasive species infestation. The West is 
home to countless species of plants and animals, many of which are 
the subjects of litigation and regulatory processes under the En- 
dangered Species Act. And the West faces serious challenges with 
respect to drought and water management. 

Eor all of these reasons, and many others, the Western governors 
recognize the importance of your work, the importance of this par- 
ticular Subcommittee, and the regional impacts of your rec- 
ommendations. They appreciate the enormity of your job, and are 
prepared to help you help them as they endeavor to bring their re- 
sources, expertise, and leadership to bear on the problems and op- 
portunities confronted by Western States. 

With respect to many Eederal efforts. States are more than 
stakeholders. They are co-regulators. They have Constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. They are a level of government that is close to the 
people, with specialized competencies and knowledge that should 
be deployed for the more efficient administration of government 
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programs. Western governors are anxious to partner with Federal 
agencies in ways that promote efficiencies and cost-effectiveness. 

On that point, Western governors believe that it would be bene- 
ficial if States were to assume a greater role in the design and exe- 
cution of Federal policies, programs, and regulatory decisions, the 
impacts of which are localized and dramatic within Western States. 
Many Federal statutes explicitly outline a strong role for States. 
Many others delegate authority to States for their execution. This 
Subcommittee can play a central role in building upon the statu- 
tory model to create a new paradigm for an authentically coopera- 
tive Federal-State relationship. 

I know that you are just as concerned with how scarce taxpayer 
dollars are spent as you are with the allocation of budget authority 
and outlays. As you provide oversight and direction to the agencies 
within your jurisdiction, we encourage you to think about produc- 
tive engagement of State resources. To this end, WGA offers a 
number of specific recommendations, which are outlined in greater 
detail in my written testimony. I will briefly summarize those sug- 
gestions. 

Last year the Subcommittee included language in its report di- 
recting Federal land managers to use State fish and wildlife data 
and analyses as principal sources to inform land use and land plan- 
ning decisions. We thank you, and encourage you to reiterate and 
strengthen this language for Fiscal Year 2015. 

Western Governors believe that States should be full and equal 
partners in the implementation of the Endangered Species Act, and 
should have the opportunity to participate in pre-listing and post- 
list ESA decisions in the establishment of quantifiable species re- 
covery goals, in the design and implementation of recovery plans, 
and as parties in administrative and judicial actions involving 
ESA. 

Several Federal statutes, including the Clean Water Act, Clean 
Air Act, and Resource Conservation and Recovery Act vest the 
States with the role of co-regulator with the EPA. That role would 
be significantly enhanced by greater State representation on the 
Science Advisory Board. The Subcommittee is urged to ensure that 
EPA achieves more balanced SAB representation, to include State 
participation that constitutes no less than 10 percent of the mem- 
bership of SAB Subcommittees and subject matter panels. 

On March 25 the Administration unveiled a proposed rule of the 
EPA and U.S. Army Corps of Engineers intended to clarify the ju- 
risdictional reach of the Clean Water Act. WGA is concerned that 
States were insufficiently consulted in the development of this pro- 
posal, and encourages Congressional direction to EPA to more 
meaningfully engage the States in the creation of rulemaking such 
as this, which had the potential to fundamentally redefine the roles 
and jurisdiction of States. 

With respect to funding levels of jurisdictional programs, WGA 
recommends full funding of a permanent mechanism for the Pay- 
ment In Lieu of Taxes Program, as well as continued funding of the 
Secure Rural Schools Program. Because State responsibilities for 
species conservation are increasing in number and complexity, the 
Subcommittee is urged to reject the $8.7 million to the State and 
Tribal Wildlife grant program proposed by the Administration. 
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This Subcommittee is well informed regarding the pressing prob- 
lem of fire borrowing. You have heard a lot about that today. WGA 
supports legislation that would solve this budgetary issue by cre- 
ating a funding structure similar to that used by FEMA in re- 
sponse to natural disasters. During last year’s government shut- 
down, certain National Parks were kept open through the initiative 
and efforts of Western States. The Subcommittee is encouraged to 
compensate those States for the cost they incurred in shouldering 
a Federal obligation. 

Does red mean stop? We offer these recommendations in the spir- 
it of cooperation and respect, and we are prepared to assist you in 
any way as you discharge your very important obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

[The statement of James Ogsbury follows:] 
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United States House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Public Witness Hearing 

Testimony of James D. Ogsbury, Executive Director 
Western Governors' Association 
April 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting the Western 
Governors' Association (WGA) to testify today. My name is James D. Ogsbury and I am the 
Executive Director of the WGA. WGA is an independent, non-partisan organization 
representing the Governors of 19 Western states and 3 U.S.-flag islands. We are pleased to have 
this opportunity to comment on the appropriations and activities of the Bureau of Land 
Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service, U.S. Forest Service and 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

Western Governors recognize that certain agencies within this Subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction are especially impactful to the West. These federal agencies have rich potential to 
supplement state efforts or impinge on state authority. They can exercise vital leadership or they 
can interfere with well-managed state activities. Accordingly, it is critical that state and federal 
agencies develop and maintain positive and cooperative working relationships. Western 
Governors believe that such cooperation is only possible when states are regarded as full and 
equal partners of the federal government in the development and exeeution of programs for 
which both have responsibility. 

As you consider appropriations and policy directives for federal agencies, Western 
Governors urge you to take cognizance of states’ authority in resource management and their 
potential to enhance the delivery of government services and protections to our citizens. 

Western Governors are strong and pragmatic chief executives, committed to judicious exercise 
of their power within constitutional and practical constraints. The following requests and 
recommendations are thematically related in that they commonly call for greater recognition of 
state authority and better utilization of state capabilities by the federal government. 

With respect to funding levels of appropriated programs, WGA recommends the 
enactment and full funding of a permanent and stable funding mechanism for the Payment in 
Lieu of Taxes program administered by the Department of Interior. As you know, these 
appropriations do not represent a gift to local jurisdictions; rather they represent important (if 
inadequate) compensation for the disproportionate acreage of non-taxable federal lands in the 
West. Similarly, continued funding of the Secure Rural Schools program will help compensate 
communities whose timber industries have been negatively impacted by actions and acquisitions 
of the federal government. 

Western states are investing enormous amounts of time, money and manpower in species 
conservation. It is only appropriate that federal agencies likewise commit sufficient resources 
for species protection, particularly on federal lands. If federal lands are inadequately managed, 
no amount of effort on state and private property will be sufficient to assure species’ success. 
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Federal agencies should demonstrate their commitment to species preservation and recovery by 
committing adequate funding for conservation efforts on federal lands. 

Part of the federal commitment to species conservation involves financial support for 
species management by state agencies through the State and Tribal Wildlife Grant program. 
Because state responsibilities for species conservation are increasing in number and complexity, 
the Subcommittee is urged to reject the $8.7 million reduction to this program proposed by the 
Administration. 

The Subcommittee is well informed regarding the pressing problem of “fire borrowing,” 
pursuant to which resources necessary for the reduction of wildfire threats are transferred to 
emergency firefighting activities, perpetuating a cycle of high fire risk and elevated emergency 
expenditures. Be advised that WGA is on record as supporting legislation that would solve the 
budgetary issue of fire borrowing by creating a funding structure similar to that used by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency in its response to natural disasters. 

During last year’s government shutdown, certain national parks were kept open through 
the initiative of states which undertook responsibilities of park management. The subcommittee 
is encouraged to provide the resources necessary to compensate those states for the costs they 
incurred in shouldering a federal obligation. 

WGA understands that this Subcommittee is as interested in how funds are spent as it is 
in how much money agencies spend. The following recommendations are intended to help 
ensure that the taxpayer realizes a better return on the investment of limited discretionary 
resources. This goal will be more readily achieved to the extent that federal agencies better 
leverage state authority, resources and expertise. 

Last year this Subcommittee included language in its report directing federal land 
managers to use state fish and wildlife data and analyses as principal sources to inform land use, 
land planning and related natural resource decisions. Federal and state agencies need data-driven 
science, mapping and analyses to effectively manage wildlife species and their habitat. States 
possess constitutional responsibilities for wildlife management, as well as intimate knowledge of 
wildlife habitat and resources. In addition, they often generate the best available wildlife 
science. The use of state science should be more effectively utilized to both reduce total costs 
and increase the efficacy of federal wildlife management efforts. Accordingly, the 
Subcommittee is encouraged to reiterate and strengthen its report language regarding this issue 
for fiscal year 2015. 

Western Governors believe that states should be full and equal paifners in the 
implementation of the Endangered Species Act and should have the opportunity to participate in 
pre-listing and post-listing ESA decisions. The ESA is premised on a strong state-federal 
partnership. Section 6(a) of the ESA states that, “In carrying out the program authorized by the 
Act, the Secretary shall cooperate to the maximum extent practicable with the States.” WGA 
submits that such cooperation should include partnership with states in the establishment of 
quantifiable species recovery goals, as well as in the design and implementation of recovery 
plans. 
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It is axiomatic that ESA listing decisions have dramatic impacts on vital state interests. 
Consequently, states should have the right to intervene in proceedings regarding the ESA, The 
Subcommittee is urged to support the legal standing of states to participate in administrative and 
judicial actions involving ESA that, by tbeir nature, implicate state authority and resources. 

Several federal statutes - including the Clean Water Act, Clean Air Act and Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act - vest the states with the role of co-regulator with the 
Environmental Protection Agency. That role would be significantly enhanced by greater state 
representation on the Science Advisory Board (SAB), on which the agency relies to provide the 
scientific underpinnings of regulatory decisions. 

The SAB was established by the Environmental Research, Development, and 
Demonstration Authorization Act of 1978 in accordance with the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act of 1972 (FACA) and has a broad mandate to advise EPA on scientific, technological, and 
social and economic issues. The SAB Charter defines the SAB as a scientific and technical 
advisory committee. Sections 5(b)(2) and 5(c) of FACA require the membership of an advisory 
committee to be “fairly balanced in terms of points of view represented and the functions to be 
perfonned.” 

Despite the foregoing mandates and the tremendous value that would be added to SAB 
processes by state participation, states are woefully and demonstrably under-represented on the 
SAB, as well as on its standing and ad hoc committees. States are equipped and prepared to 
contribute their regulatory expertise, as well as their scientific resources and data, to SAB 
deliberations. Consequently, the Subcommittee is urged to ensure that EPA achieves more 
balanced SAB representation, to include state participation that constitutes no less than 10% of 
the membership of SAB committees, subcommittees and subject matter panels. 

On March 25, the Administration unveiled a proposed rule of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers intended to clarify the Jurisdictional 
reach of the Clean Water Act. Many states have indicated concern that the proposed rule 
significantly expands the definition of “waters of the United States” and could impinge on state 
authority over the regulation of waters within their borders. WGA is concerned that states were 
insufficiently consulted in the development of this proposal and played no role in the creation of 
the rule, which has such major implications for states. 

Congress intended that the states and EPA would implement the CWA in partnership, 
delegating authority to the states to administer the law as co-regulators with EPA. Accordingly, 
WGA encourages congressional direction to EPA to engage the states in the creation of 
rulemaking, guidance, or studies that threaten to redefine the roles and jurisdiction of the states. 
State water managers should have a robust and meaningful voice in the development of any rule 
regarding the jurisdiction of the Clean Water Act or similar statutes. 

Solving many of the West’s challenges will require a broad view of the interrelated 
nature of natural resource problems. For example, federal underinvestment in the eradication of 
invasive species (like cheatgrass) and in the active management of national forests can result in 
increased severity of wildfires. This greater wildfire threat in turn poses greater peril to the 
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crucial of habitat of species (like the greater sage grouse) that states are working diligently to 
conserve. 

Western Governors appreciate the enormity of your job, as well as your commitment to 
the provision of cost-effective government services. The foregoing recommendations are offered 
in a spirit of cooperation and respect, and WGA is prepared to assist you as appropriate as you 
discharge your critical and challenging responsibilities. 

Thank you for your attention and consideration. 
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Mr. Calvert. Red means stop. 

Okay, next we have Terry Mansfield with the Partners for Con- 
servation. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

PARTNERS FOR CONSERVATION 
WITNESS 

TERRY MANSFIELD, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Mr. Mansfield. Thank you. Chairman Calvert. 

Voice. And that light means your mike is on. 

Mr. Mansfield. Chairman Calvert, Members, thank you very 
much. My name is Terry Mansfield, I am a landowner from Che- 
ney, Washington, and a Board member of an organization. Partners 
for Conservation. On behalf of Partners for Conservation, thank 
you for the opportunity to provide comments on the 2015 Interior 
Appropriations Bill. 

I am a rancher, consulting wildlife biologist from eastern Wash- 
ington, is my background. Partners for Conservation is a land- 
owner-led nonprofit organization, working cooperatively with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

We respectfully request that the Subcommittee support the fol- 
lowing funding allocations: Funding of $75 million for the Partners 
for Fish and Wildlife Program; funding of $55 million for the North 
American Wetlands Conservation Act; funding of $14 million for 
the Joint — for the Habitat Joint Ventures within the North Amer- 
ican Waterfowl Management Plan Program; funding of $900 mil- 
lion for land and water conservation, and funding of $58.7 million 
for state and tribal wildlife grants. 

As a member of Partners for Conservation, I just briefly provide 
a little background. Our principles, we belief firmly that collabora- 
tion gets work done, local lessons have national impact, voluntary 
incentive-based programs create trust and foster success, and sus- 
tainability is achieved by balancing ecological and economic means. 

We are a growing organization. We are seeking to have a goal 
of representation in 50 states. We currently have a membership ex- 
tending from Montana to New Mexico, and California to Florida. 

Just a little bit of background. I live and work in eastern Wash- 
ington. My wife and I own a ranch. We raise cattle and sheep. 
We — our goal is to maintain a sustainable livestock operation, and 
also enhance fish and wildlife habitat values on our property. We 
entered into a voluntary conservation easement for wetland res- 
toration in our area. 

Just briefly, I would like to touch on what motivates me to be 
involved with Partners for Conservation, and why I am in support 
of the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program. The simple answer 
is public and private partnerships need to work cooperatively to 
focus our energy and available funding on cost-effective programs, 
to sustain agriculture while conserving our natural resources. It is 
my firm belief that there is a sweet spot in which we can focus our 
collective efforts to leverage financial resources to sustain working 
agricultural lands while conserving those valuable resources. 
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In my area, roughly 75 percent of the area is privately owned. 
The Federal Government agencies can’t do the conservation all 
alone. They need the support and cooperation of private land- 
owners. 

In my particular case, on our ranch, we entered into a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture conservation easement, but we partnered that, 
we had Ducks Unlimited doing engineering, we had partners for 
Fish and Wildlife advising on our technical assistance on restora- 
tion, we also worked with the Washington Department of Fish and 
Wildlife, the state agency. I would submit that the Partners Pro- 
gram is a core group that allows for this partnership to work. It 
is extremely successful. It produces results through voluntary part- 
nerships. 

I just touch on national. In the last 25 years, the Partners Pro- 
gram has assisted 45,000 landowners in conserving over 1 million 
acres of wetlands, 3 million acres of upland habitat, and restored 
11,000 miles of streams. They end up leveraging, for each dollar 
appropriated, approximately $8 in project spending and over $15 in 
overall economic returns. The program is highly supported by land- 
owners. 

I want to also touch on the other programs and how they fit. 
Why should PFC and me as a rancher be in support of those pro- 
grams? Well, land and water conservation, state wildlife grants, 
the joint ventures and the North American Waterfowl Conservation 
Act, they all fit together, they are all tools to be used by the Part- 
ners for Fish and Wildlife, and the state wildlife agencies, and de- 
livering effective programs on private lands. 

The land and water conservation funds are a classic example of 
flexibility. Flexibility that can be used for local solutions to lever- 
age dollars, and one of the most effective tools that we have seen, 
and firsthand examples by our Board members from California to 
Florida, South Dakota to Kansas, involves that fund source for ac- 
quiring conservation easements in high priority areas. 

Finally, I request the $58.7 million for state and tribal wildlife 
grants. That is the local connection with the state priorities, they 
tend to serve to keep common species common, and get ahead of 
the federal listing requirements that happen when we don’t act 
proactively and collaboratively. 

We also recognize the value of — in the face of the budget chal- 
lenges you are — ^you and your colleagues are looking at, we cer- 
tainly realize tough decisions need to be made. We also realize 
though the value of sharing with you the on-the-ground experience 
from landowners. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the opportunity. PFC, Part- 
ners for Conservation, invites you to come visit any of our ranches 
to see firsthand how we put it on the ground. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Terry Mansfield follows:] 
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Terry Mansfield, Landowner, Cheney, WA and Board Member of Partners for Conservation 

Testimony before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and 
Other Related Agencies Concerning Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations 

April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and members of the Appropriations Subcommittee: 

On behalf of myself and Partners for Conservation (PFC), thank you for the opportunity to 
provide comments on the fiscal year 2015 Interior Appropriations Bill. I am a rancher and 
consulting wildlife biologist from eastern Washington. PFC is a landowner-led non-profit 
organization for which I serve as a Board member. As ranchers and farmers working 
cooperatively with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, we respectfully request that the 
Subcommittee support the following funding allocations for FY 2015: 

Funding of $75 million for the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program; 

Funding of $55 million for the North American Wetlands Conservation Fund; 

Funding of $14 million for the Habitat Joint Ventures within the North American Waterfowl 
Management Plan Program; 

Full funding of $900 million authorized for the Land and Water Conservation Fund; and 

Funding of $58.7 million for the State and Tribal Wildlife Grants Program. 

As a Board member of PFC, I want to share with you some background on the organization. We 
operate under the following principles: Collaboration gets work done; Local lessons have 
national Impact; Voluntary and incentive-based programs create trust and foster success; and 
Sustainability is achieved by balancing ecological and economic needs. 

PFC is growing with the goal of landowner representation in all 50 states. We currently have 
Board member representation in states extending from Montana and South Dakota to New 
Mexico and from California to Florida. In 2013, under a partnership agreement with the 
National Wildlife Refuge Association, PFC hired an Executive Director to coordinate our efforts. 
We are also working hard to develop effective working relationships with Federal and state 
agencies, non-government conservation organizations and like-minded landowners nationwide. 
As an example, PFC annually hosts a Private Lands Partners Day event, this year set for late 
September in Starkville, Mississippi. In February, we hosted a Sensitive Species Forum attended 
by landowners and the leadership of the US Fish and Wildlife Service, including Director Dan 
Ashe. One of the primary goals of the Forum was to start a conversation on how to strengthen 
proactive private landowner involvement in managing sensitive fish and wildlife species while 
building trust and improving communication between landowners and the Service. 

As noted previously, I live and work in eastern Washington. My wife and I own and operate a 
ranch near Spokane, WA where we raise cattle and sheep. Our goal is to sustain the livestock 
operation and enhance wildlife habitat on our property. In 2004, we voluntarily enrolled a 
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portion of our ranch in a permanent conservation easement under the US Department of 
Agriculture, Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS), Wetlands Reserve Program (WRPj. 

Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program ($75 million) 

So what motivates me to be involved with PFC and why am I here to testify in support of the 
Partners for Fish and Wildlife and other Federal programs named above? The simple answer is 
public and private partners need to work cooperatively to focus our energy and available 
funding on cost-effective programs to sustain agriculture while conserving our natural 
resources on private lands. This concept also recognizes the need to balance conservation 
programs with economics at the local community level. It is my firm belief that there is a "sweet 
spot" in which we can focus our collective efforts and leverage financial resources to sustain 
working agricultural lands while conserving our valuable natural resources. These objectives 
naturally fit together and PFC is all about getting it done through voluntary landowner support 
and working collaboratively with partners, including Federal government agencies. In my area 
of eastern Washington, over 75% of the land is privately owned, so the Federal agencies cannot 
do the Job of conserving fish and wildlife without willing landowner support. I think this model 
for voluntary, cooperative conservation on working agricultural lands is the best example of 
how the US Fish and Wildlife Service can leverage the funding you and your colleagues in 
Congress provide on behalf of your constituents. 

1 want to share my story with you. Our ranch lies in what is known as the Channeled Scablands 
Wetland Focus Area. We are on the east side of the Columbia Basin, an area of continental 
significance for migratory birds and other wildlife. The ranch is adjacent to the 17,000 acre 
Turnbull National Wildlife Refuge. Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program staff assigned to the 
Refuge helped me complete a wetlands restoration project by providing technical assistance 
and native plants to enhance the wildlife habitat values within our wetlands and adjacent 
upland habitats. We were successful in integrating and leveraging the basic WRP conservation 
easement through USDA-NRCS with engineering by Ducks Unlimited, habitat restoration 
expertise by the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program and technical assistance by the 
Washington Department of Fish and Wildlife. It is that level of cooperative conservation which I 
think makes the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program work extremely well for landowners. 
Success was the result of voluntary partnerships. 

Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program biologists have also helped several of my neighboring 
ranchers with wetlands restoration projects by cutting through the red tape involved in 
permitting processes, finding additional funding sources, including NRCS Farm Bill Programs, 
and developing restoration and management plans designed to achieve both ranching and 
natural resource conservation goals. In the last 25 years, the Partners for Fish and Wildlife 
Program has helped more than 45,000 landowners restore and enhance over 1 million acres of 
wetlands, 3 million acres of uplands and 11,000 miles of streams nationwide. It has leveraged 
each dollar of appropriated funds to generate over $8 in total project spending and over $15 in 
overall economic returns. The Program is supported by landowners as highly cost-effective. 
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North American Wetlands Conservation Act ($55 million); and Habitat Joint Ventures ($14 
million) 

So why link the PFC and my request as a rancher increased funding of the Partners for Fish and 
Wildlife Program to a request for additional funding for the North American Wetlands 
Conservation Act (NAWCA) and Habitat Joint Ventures (JVs)? Simply stated, because they can 
be used as integrated tools to achieve voluntary conservation program goals on private lands in 
an efficient and cost-effective manner. 

I support increasing funding for NAWCA to $55 million to help increase wetland restoration on 
private lands as an important tool in priority areas, including the Columbia Basin of eastern 
Washington. Wetlands are one of the most important habitats for fish and wildlife, but their 
abundance and quality has been greatly reduced by a number of factors. The highly competitive 
cost-share grant program provided under NAWCA is extremely valuable to government 
agencies, tribes, non-government conservation organizations and private landowners 
nationwide. It is just one of the tools the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program biologists use 
to leverage resources to accomplish landscape level cooperative conservation on private lands. 

With respect to the Habitat Joint Ventures (JV's), I support restoring funding to the level 
authorized in FY 2010 of $14 million. Although the base funding for the JVs is provided through 
the US Fish and Wildlife Service's budget, these public-private partnerships are extremely 
effective in leveraging funding and staff resources specifically to conserve priority habitats for 
birds and other wildlife. I have experience working with the Intermountain West Joint Venture 
(IWJV) with a footprint of nearly 500 million acres in all or parts of 11 western states. In 
general, the JVs are self-directed and guided by Management Boards made up of diverse 
interests including representatives of government agencies, non-government conservation 
organizations, industries and private landowners. The JVs are extremely effectiye in 
collaborating with government agencies and, in my experience, very efficient in delivering 
habitat conservation programs on private lands in cooperation with the Partners for Fish and 
Wildlife Program. Together, the IWJV and Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program staff focus 
their efforts on Strategic Habitat Conservation, which means they focus their time and energy 
in priority fish and wildlife habitats, including those on private lands. I serve as the IWJV WA 
Conservation Partners Coordinator and have seen first-hand how the "Joint Venture Model" 
can leverage funding for habitat conservation at a ratio of 5:1 or greater. Coupled with the 
Partners Program, JVs are very beneficial to ranchers and farmers not only in Washington, but 
throughout the Country. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund ($900 million); and State and Tribal Wildlife Grants ($58.7 
million) 

On behalf of PFC and myself, I respectively request full funding of $900 million for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund (LWCF). It can be used to match and leverage other conservation 
funding, and it is very valuable to cooperative conservation partners nationwide in conserving 
priority fish and wildlife habitats on a large landscape scale. Conservation easements take 
advantage of willing partners entering into mutually beneficial agreements to sustain natural 
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resources and maintain existing agricultural land uses. A number of PFC Board members have 
first- hand experience from California to Florida and South Dakota to Kansas with extremely 
effective use of LWCF as a critical source of funding for voluntary large scale conservation 
easement programs on private lands. With much of the most productive fish and wildlife 
habitat on private lands, flexible tools are needed to sustain these valuable resources while 
avoiding the need for the Federal government to acquire fee title to land. By keeping these 
lands in private ownership, productive and contributing to local property tax bases, we can also 
support local economies and sustain both working agricultural operations and fish and wildlife 
populations in priority areas. 

Finally, I respectfully request funding of $58.7 million for the State and Tribal Wildlife Grants 
Program. Along with the LWCF, the State and Tribal Wildlife Grants Program provides cost- 
shared grants to implement the State Wildlife Action Plans designed to keep common species 
common and help avoid the need to list species under the Endangered Species Act. This 
proactive approach combined with voluntary and incentive based conservation programs 
leverage Federal, state and private landowner funds to conserve fish and wildlife on working 
ranches nationwide. 

I thank you for the opportunity to provide this testimony. If you have any questions regarding 
my testimony, I will do my best to respond. We recognize the challenges you and your 
colleagues face in your decisions regarding the FY 2015 Budget. We also realize the value of 
sharing with you on-the-ground experiences using the proven and cost-effective programs in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service which work best for landowners willing to help conserve our 
natural resources while sustaining working agricultural lands nationwide. 

Board members of PFC welcome you to visit any of our ranches to see first-hand how yoluntary 
and incentives based conservation programs can work to benefit ranchers and farmers as well 
local economies nationwide. In light of the significant fiscal challenges you and your colleagues 
in Congress face, we need to set priorities and support programs which return the greatest 
benefits to the American people. We need your leadership and support by investing in 
community based landscape conservation through partnerships with private landowners. 
Government agencies cannot do it alone, and PFC stands ready to help. 

Chairman Calvert and Subcommittee members, thank you for your consideration of this 
request. 


Sincerely 

Terry Mansfield tmmansfieldjSwebband.com 

16710 W Sterling Rd 
Cheney, WA 99004 


509 954-5161 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you for the invitation and thank you for 
your testimony. 

Next, Hildy Angius, Chairman, Mohave County Arizona Board of 
Supervisors. Welcome. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

MOHAVE COUNTY ARIZONA BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

WITNESS 


HILDY ANGIUS, CHAIRMAN 

Ms. Angius. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, and thank you for the opportunity to 
provide this testimony. 

My name is Hildy Angius. I am the Chairman of Mohave County 
Arizona Board of Supervisors. I have traveled here today to inform 
you about a recent U.S. Fish and Wildlife Services decision to end 
a 52-year-old rainbow trout-stocking program at the Willow Beach 
National Fish Hatchery. The Service’s decision will have a severe 
economic impact on Mohave County, the nation’s fifth largest coun- 
ty in square miles, because the program helped support a multi- 
million dollar recreational fishing and tourist industry in the re- 
gion, an industry that makes up over 30 percent of Mohave Coun- 
ty’s economy. We believe that the Service is acting contrary to law, 
public policy and science, and is doing so without sufficient public 
participation and transparency. 

I ask this Subcommittee to prioritize resources to help restore 
the Willow Beach rainbow trout-stocking program, and the eco- 
nomic stimulus it provides to my region. 

The Willow Beach Hatchery is located along the Colorado River 
near the border of Nevada and Arizona, within Mohave County and 
the Lake Mead recreation area. The hatchery was established in 
1962 to raise rainbow trout for release into the Lower Colorado 
River system, to help mitigate for impacts to that system from the 
construction and operation of the Hoover and Davis Dams. The 
hatchery was established pursuant to the Fish and Wildlife Coordi- 
nation Act, and the 1959 Memorandum of Understanding between 
the Bureau of Reclamation, National Park Service, and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. That 1959 MOU is still in effect today. 

According to a study prepared for the Arizona Department of 
Fish and Game, recreational fishing within Mohave County in 2001 
alone contributed $74.5 million to the local economy, and supported 
approximately 1,682 jobs. It would be hard to imagine a more effec- 
tive federal stimulus program for our region, yet, on November 24, 
2013, Mohave County learned that the Service was terminating the 
Rainbow Trout Propagation Program at the Willow Beach Hatch- 
ery. The Service claims that it lacks sufficient funds to repair a 
broken waterline that delivers water from Lake Mohave to the 
trout ponds at the hatchery. The Service has known since 2010 
that its water delivery system was in need of maintenance, but 
failed to take corrective measures. My county is now suffering be- 
cause of that failure. In fact, the Service’s incompetence in man- 
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aging the water delivery system resulted in the death of over 
60,000 fish last year. The tragedy was completely avoidable. 

Now the Service is claiming that it has no choice but to eliminate 
the entire trout program because it can’t afford to fix a pipe. We 
believe the estimates to fix that pipe are greatly exaggerated. The 
Service will tell you that they aren’t shutting down the Willow 
Beach Hatchery. Well, that is true, but going forward, they will 
spend all available funding on raising endangered bony tail chubs 
and razorback suckers using an alternative water supply. While en- 
dangered species recovery efforts are obviously worthwhile, Mohave 
County has been struggling to understand where the Service gets 
its authority to unilaterally alter the fundamental purpose of this 
critical mitigation hatchery. 

David Hoskins, Assistant Director for Fish and Aquatic Con- 
servation, has told me personally that it was a 2002 Congressional 
policy change that altered the focus of the nation’s mitigation fish 
hatcheries. Although I have requested it, I have not been provided, 
nor have I seen any evidence of that being true. Instead, we fear 
the Service is attempting to shift the blame for the economic crisis 
currently threatening my county onto Congress. 

We also fear that the Service is ignoring its legal obligations to 
evaluate potentially serious environment effects associated with 
terminating trout operations. Rainbow trout are a food source for 
the striped bass, or stripers as we call them locally. If that food 
source is taken away, the stripers are likely to prey on bony tail 
chub or other endangered species. This probability was confirmed 
by a senior Fish and Wildlife Service official in February. 

Federal agencies are required by law to evaluate the environ- 
mental, economic and socioeconomic consequences of their actions 
before taking action. We are not aware of any — analysis that has 
been performed by the Service to support its decision. Any decision 
to shut down the program requires careful evaluation and study, 
and certainly a lot more public and stakeholder engagement than 
what has been provided to date, which has been zero. 

In closing, I am here to ask your help on behalf of Mohave Coun- 
ty. We respectfully request that immediate steps be taken to 
prioritize the use of existing resources, to fix the pipe and resume 
the trout-stocking program. Please take action to ensure that the 
Service can’t unilaterally circumvent Congress by prioritizing suck- 
ers over trout. Please fulfill the mitigation commitments that were 
made to communities along the Colorado River over 52 years ago. 

Thank you for your time. 

[The statement of Hildy Angius follows:] 
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Written Statement of Hildy Angius, Chairman, Mohave County Board of Supervisors 
United States House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Public Witness Hearing - April 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to provide this 
testimony. I am Hildy Angius, Chairmati of the Mohave County Board of Supervisors for 
Mohave County, Arizona. I provide this testimony on behalf of the citizens of Mohave County 
to inform you about the U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service’s (“FWS”) recent decision to close 
portions of the Willow Beach National Fish Hatchery (“WB NFH”) as part of the FWS’s effort 
to fundamentally modify the function and purpose of the National Fish Hatchery System 
(“NFHS”). The FWS’s decision will have a severe economic impact on the County that I have 
been elected to represent and on the greater region in which I live. We believe that the FWS is 
acting contrary to law, public policy and science, and is doing so - not surprisingly - without 
sufficient public participation and transparency. 1 ask this Subcommittee to help restore the 
NFHS and the WB NFH to their full potential. 

Willow Beach National Fish Hatchery 

The WB NFH is located along the Colorado River near the border of Nevada and Arizona within 
Mohave County and the Lake Mead National Recreational Area (“NRA”). The WB NFH was 
established in 1 962 to raise rainbow trout for release into the lower Colorado River system to 
help mitigate for impacts to that system from the construction and operation of the Hoover Dam 
and related subsequent water resource management projects, like the Davis Dam. The hatchery 
was established, in part, pursuant to the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act of 1934, as 
amended, and a 1959 Memorandum of Understanding (“MOU”) between the Bureau of 
Reclamation, National Park Service (“NPS”) and FWS. The 1959 MOU is still in effect today. 

The FWS has long considered and operated the WB NFH as a “mitigation” fish hatchery. “The 
fundamental purpose of fishery mitigation,” according to the FWS, “is to compensate for adverse 
impacts to fishery resources caused by the construction of Federal dams and Federal water 
development projects.”' For example, the FWS described the WB NFFI in the early 1990s as a 
“mitigation hatchery established to produce a fishery in the coldwater habitat created by the 
construction of the Hoover Dam.”^ This purpose was reiterated in a General Accounting Office 
report in June 2000 addressing the NFHS, in which the WB NFH was identified as having been 
“constructed in 1962 to mitigate for fish losses associated with Hoover Dam’s construction.”^ 
And in 2006, the WB NFH was highlighted by the FWS as an exemplary mitigation hatchery in a 
report describing the significant positive impact rainbow trout production in the NFHS has on the 
U.S. economy."' 

For nearly 52 years, in fact, the WB NFH has been an economic engine for Mohave County and 
the surrounding region, providing recreational fishing opportunity to replace that which was 
destroyed by Bureau of Reclamation water resource management projects along the lower 


' FWS, Economic Effects of Rainbow Trout Production by the National fish Hatchery System^ at 5 (Jan. 2006). 
‘ FWS, Station Profile for Willow Beach National Fish Hatchery, at 1 (undated, circa 1991), 

’ GAO, National Fish Hatcheries, GAO/RCED-00-151, at 12 (Jun. 2000), 

See Economic Effects of Rainbow Trout Production by the National Fish Hatchery System, at 7 and 9. 
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Colorado River. According to a study prepared for the Arizona Department offish and Game, 
recreational fishing within Mohave County in 2001 alone contributed $74,5 million to the local 
economy and supported approximately 1,682 jobs.’ The WB NFH has played a huge role in 
generating that economic activity. The FWS, for example, estimates that the overall NFFIS 
generates $3.6 billion in economic activity, creates 68,000 jobs, and provides a $28 return on 
investment for every federal tax dollar invested in the system - a remarkable federal stimulus 
success story,'’ Recreational fishing factors significantly into those calculations. 

To lose that kind of economic activity would have dire consequences on a local and regional 
economy, but that is exactly what Mohave County is currently facing. On November 24. 2013. 
the FWS announced that it was terminating the rainbow trout propagation program at the WB 
NFH . a development the government of Mohave County had to learn about after-the-fact through 
local news media. The FWS claims that it lacks sufficient funds to repair a broken water line 
that delivered water from Lake Mohave to the trout ponds at the hatchery. The FWS has known 
since 2010 that its water delivery system was in need of maintenance, but failed to take 
corrective measures. Now that the water delivery system has failed, the FWS is claiming that it 
has no choice but to eliminate the trout program because it cannot afford the repairs. Instead, it 
will continue to operate portions of the WB NFH focused on raising and releasing bonytail chub 
and razorback suckers, species that are listed as endangered under the Endangered Species Act 
(“ESA”). Water for raising those species comes from groundwater through a delivery system 
that is was impacted by the facility’s maintenance failures. 

While endangered species recovery efforts are obviously worthwhile, Mohave County has been 
trying to understand the FWS’s authority to unilaterally alter the fundamental purpose of the WB 
NFH. The facility was established and has been operated for more than five decades as a 
mitigation hatchery, consistent with the principles articulated in the Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Act. It remains subject to the 1959 MOU, which specifically limits the FWS’s use 
and occupancy of the land on which the hatchery is located “for the purpose of propagating 
trout.’” But now, the FWS has suddenly started calling the facility a “non-mitigation hatchery.” 
According to a February 14, 2014 letter from Mr. David Hoskins, Assistant Director for Fish and 
Aquatic Conservation, to Senator John McCain, the WB NFH “ was established as a non- 
mitigation hatchery to produce fish for Lake Mohave and other impoundments on the lower 
Colorado River system.” Mohave County is perplexed by this revisionist history. 

Mohave County has patiently worked with the FWS to try to understand this abrupt shift in 
operational strategy, but to no avail. The FWS has not adequately explained its authority for 
summarily dropping the rainbow trout program. The FWS has not explained why its estimates of 
between $3 and $9 million to repair the water delivery system are significantly greater than 
Mohave County’s own engineering and cost estimates, which have been shared with the FWS. 
The FWS has not adequately explained why it lacks the maintenance funds to perform the repairs 
or how it has developed and is currently implementing its maintenance priorities throughout the 
NFHS. Nor has the FWS seemed willing to engage in meaningful discussions with all 
stakeholders about crafting short and long-term strategies for restoring and continuing the 


’ Jonathon Siiberman, The Economic Imparlance ofFishingand Huntings at 32 (undated but reporting 2001 data). 
" Sec FWS. Net Worth: The Economic Value of Fisheries Conservation (Fall 2011). 

’ U.S. Department of the Interior, Memorandum of Understanding, at 2 (Apr. 24, 1959). 
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rainbow trout program at the WB NFS, The reason, we fear, is because the FWS is getting out of 
the sport and recreationai fish hatchery business altogether. 

National Fish Hatchery Program 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the FWS’s decision to shutter the trout propagation 
operations at the WB NFH is simply the first step in what appears to be an overall effort to retool 
the NFFIS from a multi-purpose conservation, recreation and economic instrument into an 
endangered species breeding and recovery program. The FWS released a report in March 2013 
entitled the National Fish Hatchery System: Strategic Hatchery and Workforce Planning Report 
that de-prioritizes the use of the nation’s fish hatcheries for mitigation purposes related to native 
and non-native species. Instead, the FWS intends to primarily use the hatcheries to recover and 
restore threatened and endangered species and address its tribal trust responsibilities. While 
these are certainly worthwhile objectives, Mohave County is struggling to understand how the 
FWS can walk away from mitigation commitments made to offset impacts associated with 
federal water development projects across the country. The FWS had committed to waiting until 
fiscal year 2015 before closing down any particular fish hatchery operation, and to do so only 
after careful study. The WB NFH experience clearly demonstrates that the FWS has failed to 
live up to that basic commitment. 

Environmental Concerns Associated With Terminating Trout Operations at Willow Beach 
Setting aside the obvious economic consequences of terminating the rainbow trout propagation 
program at the WB NFH, the FWS’s actions have the potential to disrupt the ecosystems in 
which the hatchery trout have been released for the past five decades. For example, rainbow 
trout are a food source for striped bass - or stripers as we call them locally. According to the 
NFS, “rainbow trout are becoming increasingly significant as prey species for striped bass” in 
Lake Mead and Lake Mohave.* If that food source is taken away, the stripers may instead prey 
on bonytail chub or other endangered species. This concern was confirmed as a possibility by 
Mr. Stewart Jacks, the FWS’s Region 2 Assistant Regional Director, at a public hearing in 
Mohave County on February 13, 2014. But to our knowledge, the FWS has not evaluated the 
ecological impact of its decision to shut down the trout propagation program at the WB NFH. 

Federal agencies are required to evaluate the environmental, economic and socioeconomic 
consequences of their actions before taking those actions. For example, the National 
Environmental Policy Act (“NEPA”) requires federal agencies to evaluate federal actions that 
have the potential to significantly affect the quality of the human environment. We are not 
aware of any NEPA analysis that has been performed by the FWS in support of its decision to 
shut down rainbow trout operations at the WB NFH or its modification of the overall NFHS. 

Perhaps more seriously, the ESA requires federal agencies to ensure, in consultation with the 
FWS, that their actions are not likely to jeopardize the continued existence of an endangered or 
threatened species. In an odd twist, the FWS is required to consult with itself on FWS-sponsored 
actions. There has been no indication, however, that the FWS has properly evaluated its specific 
actions at the WB NFH or its planned programmatic actions throughout the country under the ESA. 
Given the very real possibility that the bonytail chub and other endangered species could be harmed 


* NFS, Final Environmental Impact Statement for Glen Canyon National Recreation Area Lake Management Ptan^ 
at 11 1 (Dec. 2002). 
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by the FWS’s decision to modify the ecological system in the Lake Mead NRA and surrounding 
region by ceasing rainbow trout stocking activities, we are troubled by the FWS’s apparent lack of 
recognition that it needs to comply with the ESA. 

It is also worth noting that the NFS has not updated its General Management Plan or its Lake 
Management Plan for the Lake Mead NRA to reflect the cessation of rainbow trout stocking 
activities. Nor does it intend to, we have recently learned. This is somewhat surprising, as the NPS 
specifically indicated in an Environmental Impact Statement for the current Lake Mead NRA Lake 
Management Plan that it would undertake a separate enviroranental analysis with other state and 
federal agencies if rainbow trout stocking activities were discontinued in the future.’ If the NPS has 
already completed that environmental analysis, Mohave County was not invited to participate as a 
major stakeholder in the area. 

In short, despite being a steward of this nation’s ecological resources, the FWS has chosen to ignore 
its obligations imder the very laws that are designed to protect those resources. We would expect the 
FWS to fully comply with all federal requirements governing its program activities, and to be 
transparent in those efforts. To date, the FWS has failed to comply with those obligations. 

Summary 

In summary, Mohave County needs your help Mr. Chairman and Members of this 
Subcommittee, The rainbow trout propagation program at the WB NFH has been a critical 
economic engine for our County and region for over 50 years. The decision to shut down that 
program requires careful evaluation and study, compliance with all applicable legal 
requirements, and certainly a lot more public and stakeholder engagement and participation than 
what has been provided to date. To address these concerns, we ask the Subcommittee to 
consider the following actions: 

• Provide funding to support rainbow trout stocking in the Lake Mead NRA through 
alternative sources until such time as the WB NFH rainbow trout operations have been 
restored. 

• Provide funding in the fiscal year 201 5 appropriations bill (and beyond) to repair and 
maintain the water intake structures and restore rainbow trout hatchery operations at the WB 
NFH, and increase funding for maintaining the aging infrastructure throughout the NFHS. 

• Require the FWS to comply with NEPA, the ESA and other applicable legal requirements 
prior to taking any action to modify the program priorities of the NFHS or the operations of 
the WB NFH, and require the FWS to verify that it complied with NEPA and the ESA prior 
to recently tenninating the rainbow trout program at the WB NFH. 

• Prohibit the expenditure of funds by the FWS in implementing the recommendations, 
conclusions and proposed management strategies in its March 2013 National Fisk Hatchery 
System: Strategic Hatchery! and Workforce Planning Report. 

• Investigate whether the F’WS is using appropriated funds to manage existing operations 
within the NFHS consistent with all applicable legal requirements. 

• As a condition of fiscal year 201 5 appropriations for the Lake Mead NRA, require the NPS 
to evaluate the impact of eliminating rainbow trout stocking within the NRA, including 
whether and to what extent the NFS’s existing management plans need to be amended. 


at 218 and 240. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Ms. Angius. Thank you for your testi- 
mony. 

Next we have Mr. Mark Mustoe, you are with the American Seed 
Trade Association. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

AMERICAN SEED TRADE ASSOCIATION 
WITNESS 

MARK MUSTOE, CLEARWATER SEED LLC 

Mr. Mustoe. Yes. Thank you. Chairman Calvert and members of 
the Committee, thanks for the opportunity today to testify before 
you. 

My name is Mark Mustoe. I am co-owner and manager of Clear- 
water Seed Company in Spokane, Washington. We are a grow-our- 
own company, producing high quality native grass and forb seed for 
restoration. My farm is located in north central Idaho near 
Kendrick. 

I am honored to be here today representing the American Seed 
Trade Association. Founded in 1883, ASTA represents over 700 
companies involved in seed production, distribution and plant 
breeding. My testimony includes recommendations for the U.S. De- 
partment of Interior, Bureau of Land Management, regarding na- 
tive seed development and procurement. And I would just like to 
present my written copy for the record. 

Mr. Calvert. Without objection, that will be put into the record. 

Mr. Mustoe. The Environmental and Conservation Seed Com- 
mittee of ASTA represents approximately 80 percent of the compa- 
nies that sell seed to the U.S. Government for restoration, reclama- 
tion and conservation projects by the Bureau of Land Management. 
The vast majority of these companies are small, but many have 
been in the seed production business for decades. We appreciate 
the work of the BLM, but we are concerned that their policies and 
directions in regard to site-specific native seeds are not practical in 
the existing budget climate. 

We recommend that the BLM revisit its current practices, and 
allow more known and introduced and tested native species to be 
used in fire reclamation and restoration projects. We also rec- 
ommend that they recognize the work of USDA’s Agriculture Re- 
search Service, and Natural Resource Conservation Service, plant 
material centers on appropriate species for BLM projects. 

Our comments today are grounded in both seed science and prac- 
tical seed production. We support the use of tested and proven na- 
tive seeds that can be successfully grown for seed production. The 
assumption that we can restore a changing range lane site simply 
by using only site-specific natives or indigenous seed is unproven 
at best. 

The ecosystems that the BLM wishes to restore function dif- 
ferently today than they did historically. Ecological damage to 
western rangelands due to fire and invasive weeds is accelerating, 
making it harder for unproven species to grow and thrive. The 
BLM is downplaying the significance of general adaptation, of vari- 
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eties for successful restoration, and placing primary importance on 
the geographical origin of the seed. 

Since 2001, the BLM has spent over $70 million on native plant 
material development efforts. The BLM has stated that its plan is 
to develop 1,000 native restoration workhorse species, 250 of which 
would have new specific guidelines for restricting the transfer of 
seed from one location to another. The development of new plan 
materials is duplicating work already being done by USDA. In- 
stead, those funds could have been used by the BLM to secure mil- 
lions of pounds of already available seed to successfully restore 
thousands of acres. Furthermore, it is not feasible or scientifically 
justified to have seed companies produce and store small quantities 
of 1,000 different local ecotypes of seed. Before any of these new 
plant materials are recommended by BLM, field testing to provide 
evidence of their potential to succeed needs to be conducted. Our 
records document that the BLM frequently seeks to develop and 
procure seeds from unproven species which are deemed local 
ecotypes. This dramatically increases the cost of seed, and also puts 
in jeopardy the land that will be left open to erosion and invasive 
plants should that planting fail. 

The fiscal year 2014 Omnibus Appropriations Bill included the 
following language to express the need for greater transparency for 
BLM procurement, and I quote, “The Committee is concerned that 
seed procurement procedures and priorities are duplicative and add 
unnecessary costs to Bureau programs. The Committee instructs 
the Bureau to establish a system to publicly communicate its year- 
ly estimated seed needs by variety. The BLM must implement the 
fiscal year 2014 appropriation language. In addition, we rec- 
ommend the following instructions be added this year: 1, that the 
Bureau should give a higher priority to the most cost-effective and 
readily available seed varieties in its purchasing decisions, where 
appropriate, and 2, that the Bureau should coordinate with the 
plant material centers at the USDA’s Natural Resource Conserva- 
tion Service, and the Agricultural Research Service in making such 
determinations. ASCA wholeheartedly supports ongoing funding for 
proactive restoration and reclamation projects. Our goal is no dif- 
ferent than the BLM’s. Restoration of more public lands, with a 
real commonsense approach for a better environment for all.” 

I thank you for the opportunity today to testify, and will cer- 
tainly answer questions. 

[The statement of Mark Mustoe follows:] 
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American Seed Trade Association 
Statement by 

Mark Mustoc, Co-Owner and Manager of Clearwater Seed 
Before the 

United States House of Representatives 

Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related 

Agencies 

Regarding 

EfBcient Native Seed Use by the Bureau of Land Management 
April 10,2014 


Chainnan Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify before you today. My name is Mark Mustoe and I am co-owner and 
manager of Clearwater Seed Company in Spokane, Washington. Clearwater Seed is a grower 
owned company with a commitment to the production and marketing of high quality native 
grasses, forbs, and legumes. In addition, we offer turf and forage mixes along with other native 
hand collected species. We are a seed company made up of growers who know the importance of 
sound land stewardship practices for restoration and preservation. 

I am here today representing the American Seed Trade Association (ASTA). Founded in 1883, 
ASTA represents over 700 companies involved in seed production and distribution, plant 
breeding, and related industries. My testimony includes recommendations for the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management (BLM) practices for native seed 
development and procurement. 

The Environmental and Conservation Seed Committee of ASTA represents approximately 80% 
of the companies that sell native seed to the U.S. government for restoration, reclamation and 
conservation projects by the BLM. The vast majority of these companies are small, but many 
have been in the native seed business for decades. We are concerned that the policies and 
directives of the BLM, with regard to use of native seeds, are not efficient or practical and that 
current seed procurement policies are not sustainable in the existing budget climate. We 
recommend that the BLM revisit its current practices and allow more known introduced species 
to be used in fire reclamation and restoration projects. We also recommend that they permit 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service and Natural Resources Conservation Service, through the 
Plant Material Centers, to lead long-term studies to determine appropriate varieties for BLM 
projects versus the cuirent duplicative process done through the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Our comments today are grounded in both seed science and practical seed production and we 
wish to illustrate opportunities for the BLM to increase efficiency and improve the environment 
by recognizing consensus principles of land restoration. First among those is that proactive land 
management practices will reduce wildfire severity and break the emergency response cycle. 
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The goal of native plant community restoration is admirable, however the primary assumption 
that we can re-establish native plants to a rangeland site simply by adding native or even 
indigenous seed to any given site, is unproven at best and in many instances wrong. There are 
numerous reasons why this assumption is often invalid, including degradation of sites through 
various vectors of disturbance; climatic changes between current conditions and conditions at the 
time of historic or even current plant community development; and the explosion of invasive 
species across rangelands. 

ft is apparent that ecological damage to western rangelands is accelerating due to increased 
cheatgrass encroachment, increased wildfire frequency, and altered soil-nutrient cycling. These 
factors make establishment of native species much more difficult, heightening the importance of 
plant materials that can perform under these ecologically modified conditions. Ecologists 
recognize that we live in a world that has been highly ecologically modified, both intentionally 
and inadvertently, by human civilization. The ecosystems that the BLM wishes to restore 
function differently than the historic ecosystems that they presumably wish to replicate. 

Studies have shown that general adaptation across a variety of environments is just as important 
to performance as local adaptation to a single local environment. Extensive scientific analyses of 
thousands of comparisons (Leimu and Fischer; Hereford) have shown that the assumption that 
local plant materials perform best is not true in many cases. The BLM is downplaying the 
significance of general adaptation and placing primary importance on geographical origin rather 
than performance when choosing plant materials. It is imperative that as program analyses and 
procurement decisions are made that the best available science is considered and implemented. 
Emphasizing performance and adaptation in seed procurement would increase the likelihood of 
successful re-vegetation while simplifying the BLM’s seed procurement and keeping seed 
expenditures from skyrocketing. We would be happy to introduce the committee to additional 
scientists who can provide information on this subject. 

The BLM’s native plant material development and procurement efforts are an unrealistic and 
unsustainable goal for the federal government. Other agencies, such as the USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service and Natural Resources Conservation Service, have traditionally sought to 
develop plant materials that are geographically adapted to a larger but similar ecological site. 
This approach results in a more reasonable number of plant materials which the seed industry 
can viably support. Since 2001, the BLM has spent over $70 million on native plant material 
development efforts. The extensive suite of plant materials that the BLM wishes to impose 
through this program are not economically viable. Furthermore, the long-term plant material 
development efforts of other federal agencies are not being fully utilized. 

In its “Native Plant Materials Development Program Progress Report for FY2001-2007”, the 
BLM states that its plan is to develop 1,000 native restoration ‘workhorse’ species, 250 of which 
would have transfer zone guidelines developed (v, 19, 20). 'lire report also states that the 
program’s purpose is to develop a long-term plan “to ensure a stable and economical supply of 
native plant materials " as mandated by the FY200 1 Department of Interior and Related 
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Agencies Appropriations Act (v). It appears that the BLM is attempting to replicate the USDA’s 
Plant Material Centers from scratch instead of collaborating with them. This type of duplication 
is unnecessary, costly and inefficient. Even if the BLM could sustain the funding needed to 
develop so many materials, it is not realistic to expect seed companies to manage the logistics of 
producing, selling and storing small quantities of 1,000 different species of seed grown in so 
many local zones. The costs and therefore the seed price to the BLM would be astronomical. 
Single, widely adapted plant materials must still be acceptable. 

In addition, before any of these new plant materials are recommended for use in seeding on 
public lands, field testing to provide evidence of their potential to germinate and establish in sites 
representative of the intended sites needs to be conducted. The USDA’s Plant Material Centers 
have a process to not only develop but also test and commercialize appropriate native materials. 
The rigors of field testing take time, but as with many of the properly tested and released 
materials on the market, the probability of success and the predictability of the breadth of 
applicable sites are greatly enhanced. Our records document that the BLM frequently seeks to 
procure seeds from unproven species or varieties which are deemed local ecotypes. It is difficult 
and frequently impossible for the seed industry to supply the species and quantities the BLM 
requests when they specify materials that have not been proven to establish and have not been 
studied for their ability to produce seed. It is our opinion that there is a non-scientific bias for 
these selections. Inclusion of desired, but untested, plant materials in requested seed mixes 
dramatically increases the seed cost and also puts in jeopardy the lands that will be left open to 
erosion and invasive plant dominance should the seeding fail. 

Currently , the species requested in the BLM’s bids are unpredictable. This is not just because the 
BLM buys most of its seed in response to wildfires. There is a large selection of species available 
with a proven track record of seed production and successful re-vegetation establishment, 
however as mentioned previously, the agency is moving towards bids for “source identified” or 
local ecotypes. When available, these local ecotypes can cost nearly double established varieties. 
Furthermore, the large quantities of seed necessary to provide an effective response to a major 
wildfire season are frequently not available when needed most simply for the reason that that the 
BLM is requesting seed that is not being produced. 

If the BLM consistently specifies seed that has a proven track record of production and 
successfully establishing in impacted areas, the seed industry would be able to supply it in the 
quantities required. It has come to our attention that companies have been created solely to meet 
BLM’s demands for newly identified local ecotypes. Our companies, which have been in 
business for decades do not view this as a sustainable business model. We recommend that the 
BLM utilize established restoration methods and proven genetic materials. There is no need for 
the BLM to request the use of plant materials in re-vegetation or restoration efforts that have not 
been vetted through the rigors of established testing protocols such as those managed by the 
USDA. 


Recognizing the need for greater transparency in the BLM seed procurement practices, the 
FY2014 omnibus appropriations bill included the following language — “The Committee is 
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concerned that seed procurement procedures and priorities are duplicative and add unnecessary 
costs to Bureau programs. The Committee instructs the Bureau to establish a system to publicly 
communicate its yearly estimated seed needs by variety. ” 

The BLM must implement the FY20 14 appropriations language. In addition, we recommend the 
following instructions be added to this language in the FY201 5 appropriations bill: 

• The Bureau should give a higher priority to the most cost-effective and readily available seed 
varieties in its purchasing decisions where appropriate. 

• The Bureau should coordinate with the Plant Material Centers at the USDA 's Natural 
Resources Conservation Service and Agricultural Research Service in making such 
determinations. Sharing of research data between all government agencies should be 
encouraged. 

It is imperative as program analyses and procurement decisions are made that the best available 
science is considered and implemented. ASTA whole-heartedly supports ongoing funding for 
pro-active restoration and reclamation projects hy the BLM. However, greater collaboration and 
coordination between agencies must occur if program funding is to be spent wisely using 
scientifically proven methods and plant materials. Our goal is no different than the BLM’s, 
restoration of more public lands with a common sense approach for a better environment for all. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today and I stand ready to answer any questions on 
behalf of the companies that provide seed for America’s land restoration and reclamation 
programs. 
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Mr. Calvert. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Ogshury, a very — a couple of issues. The Western Governors’ 
Association is a bipartisan group. I think your co-chairman is — now 
is the Governor of Colorado and the Governor of Nevada, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Ogsbury. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Calvert. Is it also true, recently, that the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Association came out against a new rule that EPA is pro- 
posing on the waters of the United States? 

Mr. Ogsbury. First of all, I should clarify, the chairman of WGA 
is Governor Hickenlooper of Colorado, and the vice chairman is 
Governor Sandoval of Nevada. 

And it is not technically correct to say that we oppose the rule. 
We expressed concerns about the procedures associated with its de- 
velopment. We think the states were insufficiently consulted at the 
front end of the rule-making process. 

Mr. Calvert. The Science panel has not concluded its results. 

I would hope that the Western Governors would stay in commu- 
nication with the committee as we move forward on this issue. It 
is gaining a lot of interest. 

Mr. Ogsbury. We appreciate that 

Mr. Calvert. And 

Mr. Ogsbury. [continuing]. And we have developed, I think, a 
very cooperative relationship with the Subcommittee and with the 
staff, and we appreciate your 

Mr. Calvert. And did the Western Governors’ Association come 
out yet in favor of Mr. Simpson’s Bill? I will be 

Mr. Ogsbury. We have come out in favor of the principles behind 
the Bill. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. And one last issue regarding the sage 
grouse, you mentioned endangered species, that is probably on top 
of your list I suspect? 

Mr. Ogsbury. Very much so, sir. 

Mr. Calvert. And we are going to work very closely with Fish 
and Wildlife and with the BLM and others, to hopefully make sure 
that it isn’t listed. And Dan Ashe the other day indicated to us very 
strongly that nothing will occur before September 2015, giving us 
time to do the necessary things. I hope that the Governors partici- 
pate to make sure that we don’t have such a listing. 

Mr. Ogsbury. Well, if I might, sir, the Governors are very much 
involved in the Sage Grouse Task Force, which was established 
originally by then-Secretary of the Interior Salazar and Governor 
Hickenlooper and Governor Mead of Wyoming. They have invested 
untold time and resources and manpower to avoid a listing, and to 
protect the species. And those efforts continue, and will commend 
your attention to the sage grouse inventory that was published by 
the Western Governors’ Association, that is a — that represents a 
compendium of the efforts of the various states to protect the 

Mr. Calvert. And we appreciate your ongoing interest in that. 

Mr. Ogsbury. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Calvert. One comment and then I will turn it to Ms. McCol- 
lum. 

Ms. Angius, you are not alone on the many voices we have heard 
lately from people across the country who love fishing and the Na- 
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tional Fish Hatchery System. I can assure you that this Sub- 
committee will act aggressively to sure-up the Fisheries Program. 
We like fisheries here. 

Ms. Angius. Thank you very much. 

I just want to add that Willow Beach is an anomaly. It has to 
do with this pipe that Fish and Wildlife is saying that they cannot 
find the money anywhere 

Mr. Calvert. How much are we talking about? 

Ms. Angius. They are saying anywhere between $1.5 to $9 mil- 
lion. It is quite a swing. Our engineers have 

Mr. Calvert. That’s enough for government work. 

Ms. Angius. Yeah. I have 

Voice. Yeah. 

Ms. Angius. Our engineers have assessed it and we believe it is 
under $ 1/2 million, if that much, and we are prepared to even help 
along if even asked. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. We appreciate that. 

Ms. Angius. Happily. 

Mr. Calvert. We appreciate all the help we can get. 

With that, Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Mustoe, I am a little confused. I don’t want to leave here 
confused about what your goals are. 

On page 2, you say the BLM’s native plant material development 
and procurement efforts are unrealistic and unsustainable goals for 
the Federal Government. But then at the end you say the Bureau 
should give a higher priority to the most cost-effective and readily 
seed available varieties in purchasing decisions, where appropriate. 

I am taking this from your testimony that you don’t support any- 
thing the BLM is doing with seeds. 

Mr. Mustoe. No, no, no. I 

Ms. McCollum. That is why I wanted to give you a chance. 

Mr. Mustoe. Yeah, no, thank you. No, as stated, we wholly sup- 
port restoration, wholly support the use of sound science, use na- 
tive species and introduced species. What is happening though is 
the BLM is pouring millions of dollars into what I would call recre- 
ating the wheel of plant development. There are already dozens of 
species of plant material available that were growing, that have 
come out of plant material centers, and they are going and col- 
lecting and they are reinventing the wheel, and while all this time 
and money are being spent, I would say, in trying to develop hun- 
dreds of plant materials. It doesn’t make sense — 

Ms. McCollum. How? 

Mr. Mustoe. [continuing]. When they are already there and 
available. 

Ms. McCollum. I understand the tension. I went through this 
with the nurseries in Minnesota when we were reintroducing some 
native species. I know there can be sweet spots to be found. 

Mr. Mustoe. Um-hum. 

Ms. McCollum. Because we don’t want to necessarily just lose 
the potential of having native seed together, so I just wanted to be 
clear. 

Mr. Mustoe. And 

Ms. McCollum, [continuing]. Where you were. Thank you. 
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Mr. Mustoe. [continuing]. Supporters of native seed and what 
we have been doing. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. 

Mr. Mustoe. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Along those same lines. Are you aware of any 
delays in BLM efforts to reseed burned over areas because of new 
genetic requirements for seeds that are too localized to be commer- 
cially viable? 

Mr. Mustoe. We have seen it in the forest service especially, 
that sites that have not been seeded, period, because they are ask- 
ing for a specific, site-specific seed from that fire, and, quite frank- 
ly, unless we knew 5 years ago there was going to be a fire there, 
and we collected it and then put it in a breeding program, we 
wouldn’t have it. So they are choosing to not seed at all with na- 
tives that are perfectly native. Bluebunch wheatgrass is bluebunch 
wheatgrass, but when you are put in a box and you can’t move it 
more than 30 miles, and this has been moving and transferring 
with animals and birds for thousands of years. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Mustoe. Yeah, thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Hildy, the Chairman of the Mohave County Board 
of Supervisors, I have a feeling the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
got their hands filled with you. 

Ms. Angius. Well, we, you know, we have our ongoing issues, 
and, you know, we had a public hearing about this, and anything 
you guys can do to help us, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Simpson. I guarantee you we will look into it. 

Ms. Angius. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Mansfield, beyond the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice’s programs that you mentioned, how else can the Fish and 
Wildlife Service work better with private landowners such as in 
their refuges or endangered species programs? 

Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Simpson and Mr. Chairman, I think there 
are a number of ways, and I think open communication, collabora- 
tion, just that mindset. I think the Partners for Fish and Wildlife 
Program is the only program with the Service that is dedicated to 
cooperative relation, to working with private landowners. I think 
there are some great successes out there, and I think emulating 
that and moving it out. I think the refuge system has made some 
positive steps, in some cases, partners biologists to work on the pri- 
vate lands are actually stationed on the refuges. Turnbull National 
Wildlife Refuge near my ranch is one example. And I think that 
tends to, quite frankly, broaden the role. I think the local commu- 
nity appreciates the Service and their program. I think it is a two- 
way street on communications. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Mansfield. Build trust, build relationships. Government 
agencies can’t do it alone. I think there are outstanding models 
through the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program to essentially 
put a wider hat on the Service in some of those rural landscapes 
where conservation needs are contentious, and we can make 
progress. 
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Mr. Simpson. I think we are going to be more successful in the 
future working with private landowners, and I have worked with 
the birds of prey representatives in the Peregrine Fund, with the 
falcon in Texas and working with local landowners and ranchers. 
You find out when you work together, you can actually solve some 
problems. I think you are going to see more of that, and hopefully 
we will be more successful in stopping the extinction of some of 
these species, and getting them delisted. 

So I appreciate all you do. Thanks for being here from the West- 
ern Governors’ Association. We will work on a lot of things to- 
gether. Governor Otter is always very supportive of the Western 
Governors. Thank you. 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, and we thank the panel. You are ex- 
cused. 

Introduce the next panel. And at this point, Mr. Simpson is going 
to take over so I can catch an airplane. So I will leave it to you. 

Mr. Simpson, [presiding] Okay, are there any names you can’t 
pronounce there? No? 

Voice. Plumer. 

Mr. Simpson. Ms. Christy Plumer, Director of Federal Land Pro- 
grams and U.S. Government Relations for The Nature Conser- 
vancy; Mr. Gary Werner, Executive Director, Partnership for the 
National Trails System, and John Calvelli. Calvelli. John. The ex- 
ecutive vice president for public affairs of the Wildlife Conservation 
Fund. 

We are under the 5-minute rule, as you all know. 

Ms. Plumer, you are first. Go ahead. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 
WITNESS 


CHRISTY PLUMER 

Ms. Plumer. Thank you. Thank you. Congressman Simpson, 
Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Subcommittee. 

My name is Christy Plumer, I am director of federal land pro- 
grams with The Nature Conservancy’s U.S. Government Relations 
Department. 

The Nature Conservancy is an international, nonprofit conserva- 
tion organization, working in all 50 states and around the world to 
protect ecologically important lands and waters for nature and peo- 
ple. Our mission is to conserve the lands and waters upon which 
all life depends. 

As we enter the fiscal 2015 budget cycle on another year of a 
challenging fiscal environment, the Conservancy continues to recog- 
nize the need for fiscal austerity. Our budget recommendations this 
year reflect a balanced approach, with funding levels consistent 
with the President’s budget. Requests are in rare instances such as 
wild land fire or funding for the states reflect specific program 
needs. 

Of particular note, we wish to work with the Subcommittee and 
the authorizing committees on identifying permanent funding solu- 
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tions for wildfire funding, the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
and payment in lieu of taxes. And wish to thank you. Congressman 
Simpson, and Ranking Member Moran for all of your work on this 
front, both the competitive stateside program of Land and Water 
Conservation Fund as well as making this linkage between 
LWCF — so we really appreciate your efforts on those fronts. 

The Conservancy is concerned about the increasing impact of 
wildfire suppression funding on interior funding levels, and urge 
Congress to support efforts to enact the Wildfire Disaster Funding 
Act. I know you have heard a lot about this today, but again, thank 
you. All Members of this Subcommittee are now cosponsors of that 
legislation, and we really appreciate your support for that. 

The process of funding suppression for the Department of Inte- 
rior and USDA Forest Service will create budgetary stability and 
accountability, while liberating critically needed appropriations 
funds within the Interior allocation. For the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, the fiscal year 2015 present budget proposes estab- 
lishment of a dedicated long-term funding for the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, both a split of mandatory funding as well as 
current appropriated funding at the $350 million level for appro- 
priated, $550 for the permanent. 

Obviously, this is going to be a huge lift, and something that we 
want to work with the Subcommittee and members of the author- 
izing committees to move forward. Obviously, other important pro- 
grams funded by LWCF, the Forest Legacy Program, Section 6 Pro- 
gram, both housed under that LWCF framework are also very im- 
portant to the Conservancy, and ones we want to see continue to 
remain in there, as well as stateside LWCF Program. So we look 
forward to working with you there. 

On other fronts, the Conservancy supports the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Association’s request for the Subcommittee to consider 
issuing a recommendation for land management agencies within its 
jurisdiction, to utilize State Fish and Wildlife data and analyses to 
inform the land use, land planning and related natural resource de- 
cisions of those agencies. 

We have significant concerns about the reduced funding in the 
State and Tribal Wildlife Grant Program, and obviously I know 
that is of import to the Subcommittee, and something that mem- 
bers have expressed interest in raising that funding level this year. 

And finally, I cannot speak about appropriates without men- 
tioning the increasing cost of wildfire suppression, and the impacts 
of all agencies and programs funded by the Subcommittee. In the 
last 2 years, over $1 billion were transferred from non-suppression 
programs at the Forest Service, Department of Interior, when an- 
nual suppression funds were exhausted. This places incredible 
strain on the budgets of already constrained agencies that are 
forced to stop their other land management responsibilities, includ- 
ing the very ones like restoration, that have the ability to reduce 
the risks and costs of wildfires. Additionally, the last 2 years of 
transfers were repaid, not from emergency supplementals, but from 
the next fiscal year’s Interior Bill, further reducing levels going to 
other programs funded through the Interior Bill. 

Suppression predictions are not getting any better for the current 
fiscal year, or the next, and this is neither sustainable nor an effi- 
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cient method of running a budget, as we all know. Congress cur- 
rently holds the solution, and that is the Wildfire Disaster Funding 
Act. Through its enactment, first responders will be provided with 
the upfront resources and agencies and programs funded by the 
Subcommittee will be provided with that needed stability. Just as 
important as appropriately funding suppressing is funding those 
activities that reduce the cost and risk of fire. Conservancy rec- 
ommends investing in forest restoration activities like hazardous 
fuels, and the collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program. 
The Conservancy’s additional recommendations are included in our 
written testimony for the record. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

[The statement of Christy Plumer follows:] 
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Statement of The Nature Conservancy 

Fiscal Year 2015 Interior, Environment and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate 
April 10,2015 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to submit recommendations for Fiscal Year 2015 appropriations. The Nature 
Conservancy is an international, non-profit conservation organization working around the world 
to protect ecologically important lands and waters for nature and people. Our mission is to 
conserve the lands and waters upon which all life depends. 

As we enter the FY201 5 Budget cycle and another year of a challenging fiscal environment, the 
Conservancy continues to recognize the need for fiscal austerity. The Conservancy also wishes 
to thank this Subcommittee for the final FY2014 funding levels for Department of Interior and 
U.S. Forest Service conservation programs. Our budget recommendations this year reflect a 
balanced approach with funding levels consistent with the President’s Budget request or, in rare 
instances such as wildland fire or funding for the states, reflect specific program needs. Of 
particular note, we wish to work with this Subcommittee and the authorizing Committees on 
identifying permanent funding solutions for wildfire funding, the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund and the Payment in Lieu of Taxes Program. The Conservancy is concerned about the 
increasing impacts of wildfire suppression funding on Interior funding levels and urge the 
Committee to adopt the bipartisan and widely supported Wildfire Disaster Funding Act (S. 1875; 
H. R. 3992). This process of funding suppression for the Department of the Interior and the 
USDA Forest Service will create budgetary stability and accountability while liberating critically 
needed appropriations funds within the Interior allocation. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF). The FY201 5 President’s Budget proposes the 
establishment of a dedicated source of long-term funding for the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. In the proposal, the President’s Budget includes $350 million for LWCF activities through 
“current authority” or discretionary appropriations and then an additional $550 million in 
“permanent authority” for LWCF funding, llie budget then proposes to reach the $900 million 
funding level in FY2015 through this blend of current and permanent funding. The Conservancy 
supports this phased shift to mandatory funding for the LWCF Program. However, consistent 
with last year and as noted above, we believe the Administration must work closely with the 
relevant appropriations and authorizing committees to move this proposal forward. Additionally, 
the Conservancy supports the ongoing emphasis in the budget on both “core” projects and 
“collaborative” LWCF projects. Projects in the Longleaf Pine region will benefit greatly from 
this collaborative emphasis, along with projects in the California Southwest Desert, Upper Rio 
Grande, the High Divide and National Trails. Our “core” and “collaborative” priorities this year 
include the Nez Pearce National Historic Trail/Henrys Lake ACEC (ID), Francis Marion 
National Forest (SC), Silvio O. Conte NFWR (NFWT/CT/MA), and the working ranches of 
FL’s Everglades Headwaters NWR & Conservation Area, ND and SD’s Dakota Grasslands 
Conservation Area, MT’s Rocky Mountain Front Conservation Area and KS’s Flint Hills Legacy 
Conservation Area. 
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Forest Legacy. We support a minimum of $53 million for the Forest Legacy Program in current 
discretionary funding and the $47 million in permanent funding (with our aforementioned 
caveats) with a focus on 2 projects ~ Hall Mountain (ID) and Carter Mountain (TN). 

Endangered Species. The Conservancy supports a funding level of at least $50 million for the 
Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund (CESCF), and also requests the 
Subcommittee give consideration to the additional FYl 5 President’s Budget request of 
$50 million in permanent funding per our earlier request for negotiations to occur between the 
Administration and relevant Congressional committees on a path forward for this funding. 

Colorado River Basin Recovery Programs. The Conservancy supports the President’s FY2015 
Budget request of $5.05 million for USBR and $1.39 million for FWS for the Colorado River 
Basin recovery programs, including endangered species funding for the Upper Colorado River 
Endangered Fish Recovery Program, recovery funds for the San Juan River Basin Recovery 
Implementation Program, and fish hatchery needs associated with the recovery plans. 

Wildlife Planning. The Conservancy supports the Western Governors’ Association’s (WGA) 
request for the Subcommittee to consider issuing a recommendation to land management 
agencies within its jurisdiction to utilize state fish and wildlife data and analyses to inform the 
land use, land planning and related natural resource decisions of those agencies. As an example 
of strong state-led data systems, WGA has paitnered in recent years with state wildlife agencies 
and the federal government to develop statewide GIS mapping tools to identify crucial wildlife 
habitat and migratory corridors. These geospatial mapping tools, which provide access to 
credible, broad-scale scientific data - compiled and analyzed by the states - are designed to 
reduce conflicts and surprises while ensuring wildlife values are better incorporated into land use 
planning, particularly for large-scale linear projects. WGA launched its West-wide GIS mapping 
tool called CHAT (Crucial Habitat Assessment Tool) in December 2013. CHAT is a non- 
regulatory decision-support system that knits together state wildlife data and analysis on a 
regional landscape level using a common framework. Our Arizona TNC Chapter has been very 
integrated in the development and enhancement of the Arizona data system (HabiMap) - a 
decision support system - which is the basis for our work on mitigation, habitat assessments and 
land planning in the state. 

Invasive Species. The Conservancy supports the President’s FYl 5 Budget request of 
$138.9 million for the FWS’ Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation program, including 
$4.4 million to address the invasion of Asian carp in the Great Lakes and priority watersheds, 
including the Missouri, Ohio and Upper Mississippi River. 

State Wildlife Grants. The Conservancy requests the FY14 funding level - $58,695 million - 
for this program. Strong federal investments are essential to ensure strategic actions are 
undertaken by state and federal agencies and the conservation community to conserve wildlife 
populations and their habitats. We are concerned about the impact of the FY15 proposed cut on 
state fish and wildlife agencies nationally and request these funds be restored to the FYl 4 level. 

Wildlife Conservation Programs. The variety of wildlife conservation programs conducted by 
FWS continue a long and successful tradition of supporting collaborative conservation in the 
U.S. and internationally. We urge the Committee to fund the President’s request for such 
established and successful programs as the North American Wetlands Conservation Fund 
(NAWCA), Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund (NMBCA), and the FWS Coastal 
Program. We support the President’s request for the Migratory Bird Joint Ventures and the FWS 
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Migratory Bird Management Program. For the latter, we are particularly supportive of FWS’ 
efforts at developing updated eagle permitting regulations which will both support the 
development of renewable energy in our country and contribute to sustainable and growing 
populations of these iconic North American species. We support the President’s FY15 request 
for the Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program and the requested increase in funding for 
Cooperative Landscape Conservation ($17.7 million) and Adaptive Science ($15.1 m). The 
latter will help support DOFs overall commitment to Landscape Conservation Cooperatives and 
will contribute to collaborative problem solving for some of our nation’s most challenging 
issues. We also request strong funding this year for the National Fish Flabitat Initiative. 

International Programs. The international conservation programs appropriated annually within 
the Department of Interior are relatively small but are effective and widely respected. They 
encompass the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service’s (FWS) Multinational Species Conservation Funds, 
the FWS Wildlife Without Borders regional and global programs, the U.S. National Park Service 
International Program, and the U.S. Forest Service International Program (USFS-IP). We urge 
that these programs receive in FY15, at a minimum, level funding with FY14. 

Climate Change. The Conservancy appreciates the President’s commitment to respond to the 
global climate challenge, and this Subcommittee’s sustained leadership in supporting 
cooperative, science-based programs to respond to the global climate challenge and to help 
ensure resilient land and seascapes. 

National Wildlife Refuge System. The Conservancy supports the Cooperative Alliance for 
Refuge Enhancement Coalition’s request, consistent with the President’s FY14 Budget, of 
$476.4 million for the Refuge System’s Operations and Maintenance accounts. Found in every 
U.S. state and territory, national wildlife refuges conserve a diversity of America’s 
environmentally sensitive and economically vital ecosystems, including oceans, coasts, wetlands, 
deserts, tundra, prairie, and forests. This represents the funding necessary to maintain 
management capabilities for the Refuge System. 

USFS & DOI Wildland Fire Management. The President’s FYl 5 Budget proposes language 
similar to the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act (WDFA - S. 1875; H.R. 3992) which would fund a 
portion of the USDA Forest Service (USFS) and Department of the Interior (DOI) wildfire 
suppression costs through a budget cap adjustment under the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amended. The enactment of WDFA would not only significantly 
reduce the need for the USFS and DOI to transfer but also provide the Committee with added 
flexibility to allocate funding for activities that reduce fire risk and long-term suppression costs. 
The Conservancy supports adopting this language and ftmding suppression in FY15 accordingly. 
The Conservancy appreciates Congress’ emphasis on proactive hazardous fuels reduction and 
community preparedness along with a commitment to safe and cost-effective wildfire response 
strategies. In light of this approach and with the enactment of WDFA, the Conservancy 
recommends investing in Hazardous Fuels at levels of $479 million and $178 million for USFS 
and DOI, respectively, and repeating the Committee’s FY12 instructions for allocating funds to 
priority landscapes in both WUl and wildland settings. We also recommend the USFS State Fire 
Assistance program be funded at $86 million. 

USFS Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration. The Conservancy recommends 
increasing funding for the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program to $60 million 
for the existing 23 and new projects. This important program works to restore large forest 
landscapes, provide jobs that sustain rural economies, reduce the risk of damaging wildfire, 
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improve wildlife habitat and decommission unused, damaging roads. The Conservancy also 
recommends supporting the Landscape Scale Restoration proposal funded at $24 million. 

Integrated Resouree Restoration. The Conservancy appreciates the Committees support of the 
Integrated Resource Restoration pilot and continue to follow its implementation with the 
outcome expectation of increased restoration. The Conservancy believes it is premature to 
nationalize the IRR pilot, but supports continuation of the pilot for a fourth year. 

USFS Forest Health & Research. The Forest Health program is a critical resource supporting 
efforts to prevent, contain, and eradicate dangerous pests and pathogens affecting trees and 
forests. Further, this program leads federal efforts to counter forest pests which have become 
widespread, including gypsy moth, hemlock woolly adelgid, white pine blister rust, thousand 
cankers disease, oak wilt, and many others. The Conservancy recommends funding the federal 
and cooperative Forest Health programs at a combined level of $1 1 1 million. The Forest and 
Rangeland Research program provides the scientific basis for policies that improve the health 
and quality of urban and rural communities, by providing protection from fire, detecting and 
managing forest pests and the pathways, improving water and air quality, among many other 
benefits. For Forest & Rangeland Research, the Conservancy requests the FY12 level of 
$304 million. 

Sage Grouse Conservation. The Conservancy supports the President’s FY15 Budget request of 
$15 million for the Bureau of Land Management’s (B1.M) focus on sage grouse conservation. 
Greater sage-grouse populations have experienced a precipitous decline across the West in recent 
years due to a number of impacts and a well-aligned comprehensive effort is needed across 
public and private lands to reverse its decline. 

BLM Landscape Approaches to Land Management and Renewable Energy 
Development. The Conservancy supports the Administration's recommended FY15 funding 
for BLM’s initiatives to implement landscape approaches to land management which include 
Rapid Ecoregional Assessments, Resource Management Planning and the Planning 2.0 initiative. 
Regional Mitigation Planning, coordination with LCCs, and the Assessment, Inventory, and 
Monitoring (AIM) Strategy. Many BLM programs contribute to these cross-cutting initiatives 
including: National Landscape Conservation System - ($34 million request, $2.1 million 
increase over FY14); Resource Management Planning program ($42 million request, $5 million 
increase over FY14); Wildlife and Fisheries management (65.2 million request); and Threatened 
& Endangered species management ($21,6 million request). Additionally, the Conservancy 
supports continued funding for BLM’s renewable energy development program at $29.1 million 
which includes implementation of the Western Solar Energy Program. Collectively, these efforts 
will help BLM manage its lands efficiently and effectively for energy development, species and 
habitat conservation, recreation, and other uses to maximize the public benefit from these lands. 

Environmental Protection Agency. EPA’s “geographic” programs including the Chesapeake 
Bay, Great Lakes, Gulf of Mexico, Puget Sound and Mississippi River programs make a 
significant contribution to protecting habitat and water quality in the large landscapes where they 
work. The Conservancy urges the Committee to continue funding for these programs at the 
FY2014 enacted level at a minimum. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present The Nature Conservancy’s recommendations for the 
FY20 1 5 Interior, Environment and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Christy. 

Gary? You always give me one of those trail maps and it makes 
me want to go hiking on a trail. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

PARTNERSHIP FOR THE NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM 

WITNESS 

GARY WERNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Werner. Wonderful. Thank you. Congressman Simpson, and 
Congresswoman McCollum. I am Gary Werner. I am the executive 
director of the Partnership for the National Trails System. I am 
here today representing the citizen stewards of the 30 national sce- 
nic and historic trails, to thank you, your predecessors and your 
staff on this Committee for over 2 decades of continuous funding 
support and oftentimes very critical guidance being given to the 3 
agencies that administer and manage these trails. 

I want to gladly report to you and assure you that our commit- 
ment as your partners continues to grow. It is as strong as ever. 
In 2013, we are — organizations volunteers who recorded more than 
1.1 million hours of volunteer labor, the fourth year in a row at 
that level, amounting to, with the financial contributions, about 
$36 million worth of support for the trails. Congress was able to 
provide $24 million that year to the Park Service, the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Land Management for these trails. So the 
public-private partnership here is strong. We are hoping it could be 
a bit stronger. 

The first request I have is that these trails, although that map 
looks like they are all there on the ground, none of them is really 
fully complete or finished, and so we are requesting that you appro- 
priate for 2015 a little over $16 million to the Park Service, a little 
over — about $8.7 million to the Bureau of Land Management, and 
about $9.1 million to the Forest Service to operate these trails. 
That amounts to about a $9 million increase over what the Presi- 
dent’s budget is requesting for the trails, but you need to consider 
them, as I say, works in progress that continue to need investment, 
both on the public side and on the private side. 

Like the Nature Conservancy and the organizations this morning 
supporting the Land and Water Conservation Fund, we fully sup- 
port the President’s budget request for the full $900 million, and 
we also support the efforts to find a way to get to that by the man- 
datory funding, and if that includes linkages with payment in lieu 
of taxes and other vital services, we encourage you to be creative 
in all of that. 

In particular, we want to ask you to full fund, at $57.7 million, 
the National Trail System Collaborative Landscape Planning Pro- 
posal included within the President’s budget. That will fund the 
purchase of 53 parcels of land along 15 national scenic and historic 
trails, including several in Idaho on the Nezperce, and California 
national historic trails, and on the North Country National Scenic 
Trail in Michigan. 
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We also ask you to substantially increase funding for the Chal- 
lenge Cost Share Programs of the Park Service, the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management. For the Park Service in par- 
ticular, $4 1/2 million, for the Bureau of Land Management, $5 bil- 
lion — million, and as you have done in the past, we would ask that 
you provide the guidance that the Park Service, about a third of 
that money should come for the National Scenic and Historic 
Trails. We have successfully leveraged the money in the past at a 
3 to 1 ratio, and oftentimes as much as a 10 to 1 ratio. 

The other assistance we would ask you for is in the Bureau of 
Land Management’s budget, which, as you know, is faced — it is a 
programmatic budget with subactivity accounts, the National Sce- 
nic and Historic Trails are units of the National Landscape Con- 
servation System, but they do have no line budget in that budget, 
no subactivity account. Rather, they are currently funded out of 8 
or 9 separate subactivity accounts, whereas the other units of that 
National Landscape Conservation System, the wilderness areas, 
the national monuments and conservation areas, do have indi- 
vidual subactivity accounts. This puts the Bureau’s involvement 
with the Park Service and the Forest Service at a disadvantage in 
administering and managing those trails, when they have the bulk 
of the responsibility on the ground. 

Last thing I would ask you for, and this is in regard to the Forest 
Service’s budget with the trail maintenance backlog, we support 
what I think was mentioned this morning by the Wilderness Soci- 
ety, at least $85 million for — per year for the Trail’s account in the 
Forest Service, if there is any chance of getting the backlog built 
down. We are perfectly happy and willing and able, without volun- 
teers, to play a major role in that effort, but the $77 million level 
that is being requested by the President this year just is not 
enough to address with that. 

And so again, I thank you very much for not only the funding, 
but the guidance and support you have given over the years in this 
experiment in public-private citizen stewardship of public re- 
sources. 

[The statement of Gary Werner follows:] 
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Partnership for the National Trails System 

222 S. Hamilton Madison, Wi S3705 Phonet (608) 249-7870 
www.natlonaitraiisparmership.org Fax: (608) 257-3513 


GARY WERNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR April 10, 2014 

STATEMENT TO THE 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT & RELATED AGENCIES 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: 

Tlie Partnership for the National Trails System appreciates your support over the past 20 years, through 
operations funding and dedicated Challenge Cost Share funds, for the national scenic and historic trails 
administered by the National Park Service. We also appreciate your increased allocation of funds to 
support the trails administered and managed by the Forest Service and for the trails in the Bureau of Land 
Management’s National Landscape Conservation System. To continue the progress that you have 
fostered, the Partnership requests that you provide annual operations funding for each of the 30 
national scenic and historic trails for Fiscal Year 2015 through these appropriations: 

• National Park Service: $16.21 million for administration of 23 trails and for coordination of 
the long-distance trails program by the Washington office. Construction: $380,000 for the Ice 
Age Trail, $240,000 for the Appalachian Trail, and $200,000 for the Pacific Crest Trail. 

• USDA Forest Service: $7,896 million to administer 6 trails and $1.2 million to manage parts 
of 16 trails administered by the NPS or BLM. $1 million for Iditarod Trail construction. 

• Bureau of Land Management: $1.53 million to administer three trails and for coordination of 
the National Trails program and $7.14 million to portions of 13 trails administered by the Park 
Service or the Forest Service and for operating five National Historic Trail interpretive centers. 
Construction: $300,000 for the Pacific Crest Trail. 

• We ask that you appropriate $4.5 milHon for the National Park Service Challenge Cost Share 
Program and continue to direct one-third ($1,500,000) for national scenic and historic trails 
or create a separate $1.5 million National Trails System Challenge Cost Share Program. 

• We ask that you add $500,000 to the Burean of Land Managements Challenge Cost Share 
Program and allocate it for the national scenic and historic trails it administers or manages. 

We ask that you appropriate $57,695,000 from the Land and Water Conservation Fund for the 
acquisition of 53 tracts along seven national scenic and eight national historic trails described in the 
National Trails System Collaborative Landscape Planning proposal and allocate this funding to the; 

• Bureau of Land Management: $15,246,000 million 

• US Fish and Wildlife Service: $7,829,000 milliou 

• US Forest Service: $15,271,000 million 

• National Park SeiTice: $25,002,600 million. 

National Park Service 

The $16.21 million we request for Park Service operations includes increases for some of the trails to 
continue the progress and new initiatives made possible by the additional funding Congress provided 
several years ago. Funding for the new Star Spangled Banner and Washington-Rochambeau Trails 
and $400,000 for the Park Service to implement planning for the New England Trail is included. 
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We request an increase of $626,000 to expand Park Service efforts to protect cultural landscapes at more 
than 200 sites along the Santa Fe Trail, to develop GIS mapping, and to fund public educational outreach 
programs of the Santa Fe Trail Association. An increase of $780,000 for the Trail of Tears will enable 
the Park Service to work with the Trail of Tears Association to develop a GIS to map the Trail’s historical 
and cultural heritage sites to protect them and to develop interpretation of them for visitors. We request an 
increase of $346,000 to $866,000 for the Ala Kahakai Trail to enable the Park Service to work with E 
Mau Na Ala Hele, the Ala Kahakai Trail Association, and other community organizations to care for 
resources on the land and with the University of Hawaii to conduct archaeological and culmral landscape 
studies along this trail. 

We request an increase of $193,000 to $1,708,000 for the Appalachian Trail to expand the highly 
successful “Trail to Every Classroom” program of the Appalachian Trail Conservancy. The $1,483,000 
we request for the 4,200 mile North Country Trail will enable the Park Service to provide greater 
support for the regional GIS mapping, trail building, trail management, and training of volunteers led by 
the North Country Trail Association, The $1^89,000 we request for the Ice Age Trail includes a 
$535,000 increase to build partner and citizen capacity for protecting the natural and cultural resources 
on the Trail and Ice Age Trail lands and to provide NFS with a property manager for NPS-owned lands. 

Construction: We request that you appropriate $380,000 for the Ice Age Trail, $240,000 for the 
Appalachian Trail, and $200,000 for the Pacific Crest Trail for trail construction projects. 

Challenge Cost Share programs are one of the most effective and efficient ways for Federal agencies to 
accomplish a wide array of projects for public benefit while also sustaining partnerships involving 
countless private citizens in doing public service work. We request that you robustly fund the Park 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Fish and Wildlife Service Challenge Cost Share 
programs and appropriate $4.5 million in Challenge Cost Share funding to the Park Serviee for FYIS 
as a wise investment of public money tliat will generate public benefits many times greater than its sum. 
We ask you to continue to direct one-third of the $4.5 million for the national scenic and historic 
trails to continue the steady progress toward making these trails fully available for public enjoyment. We 
suggest, as an alternative to this approach, that you create a separate National Trails System Challenge 
Cost Share program with $1.5 million funding. 

USDA - Forest Service 

We ask you to appropriate $7,896 million aj a separate budgetary item specifically for the Arizona, 
Continental Divide, Florida, Pacific Crest, and Pacific Northwest National Scenic Trails and the 
Nez Perce National Historic Trail within the over-all appropriation for Capital Improvements and 
Maintenance for Trails. Recognizing the on-the-ground management responsibility the Forest Service 
has for 1024 miles of the Appalachian Trail, more than 650 miles of the North Country Trail, and sections 
of the Ice Age, Anza, Caminos Real de Tierra Adentro and de Tejas, Lewis & Clark, California, Iditarod, 
Mormon Pioneer, Old Spanish, Oregon, Overmountain Victory, Pony Express, Trail of Tears and Santa 
Fe Trails, we ask you to appropriate $1.2 million specifically for these trails . 

The Partnership’s request of $7,896 million includes $1.5 million to enable the Forest Service and 
Florida Trail Association to continue trail maintenance, to control invasive species, do ecosystem 
restoration, and otherwise manage 4,625 acres of new Florida Trail land. The $7,896 million request 
also includes $2 million for the Pacific Crest Trail, $2 million for the Continental Divide Trail, $I 
million for the Pacific Northwest Trail, $826,000 for the Nez Perce Trail, and $570,000 for the 
Arizona Trail. Some of the additional funds requested will enable the Forest Service to develop 
Comprehensive Management Plans for the latter three trails. We also request $1 million of additional 
funding for construction of sections of the Iditarod Trail. 
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Bureau of Land Management 

Although considerably more money is needed to fully administer the National Landscape Conservation 
System and protect its resources, we request that you appropriate S68.809 million in base funding for the 
System. We ask that you appropriate as new permanent base funding S250,000 for National Trails 
System Program Coordination, S700,000 for the Iditarod Trail, S230,000 for El Camino Real de 
Tierra Adentro Trail, S350,000 for tile Old Spanish Trail, and $4,000,000 for the Bureau of Land 
Management to manage 4,645 miles of thirteen other national scenic and historic trails. For trail 
maintenance we request $300,000 for the Pacific Crest Trail and $50,000 for the Nez Perce Trail; and 
request $3,140,000 to operate five historic trails interpretive centers. 

We ask you to provide $5 million for the Bureau’s Challenge Cost Share program and to direct 
$500,000 for National Trails System projects as you have done with the Park Service’s CCS program. 

To promote greater management transparency and accountability for the National Trails and the whole 
National Landscape Conservation System, we urge you to request expenditure and accomplishment 
reports for each of the NLCS Units for FY14 and to direct the Bureau to include unit-level allocations 
within major sub-activities for each of the scenic and historic trails, and wild and scenic rivers — as the 
Bureau has done for the national monuments, wilderness, and conservation areas - within a new activity 
account for the National Landscape Conservation System in FY15. The Bureau’s lack of a unified 
budget account for National Trails prevents the agency from efficiently planning, implementing, 
reporting, and taking advantage of cost-saving and leveraging partnerships and volunteer contributions for 
every activity related to these national resources. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund 

The Partnership strongly supports the President’s Budget proposal to flilly fund the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund at the authorized $900 million, with $350 million from discretionary sources and 
$550 million in mandatory funds for the component programs funded under LWCF. Within this amount 
we request that you appropriate $57,695,000 for the National Trails System Collaborative Landscape 
Planning proposal to acquire 53 tracts along 15 national scenic and historic trails detailed here: 

Bureau of Land Management: $15J46.000 million 17 tracts 1 15.859 acres 

Lewis and Clark National Historic Trail (MT): $1 1,704,000 for trail, landscape, habitat and recreation 
protection along the Upper Missouri River frontage, including key campsites from Lewis and Clark’s 
historic expedition and breathtaking views along Missouri River. 

Nez Perce National Historic Trail (ID): $3,000,000 for trail and resource conservation at one ofthe last 
remaining working ranches at Henry’s Lake. 

Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail (OR, CA): $542,000 for trail and resource protection within the 
Cascade Siskiyou National Monument. 

US Fish and Wildlife Service: $7,829.000 million 1 14 tracts I 4.634 acres 

Captain John Smith Chesapeake National Historic Trail (VA): $2,000,000 to protect the trail’s 

historical resources in an area that would encourage public recreation and interpretation. 

Iditarod National Historic Trail (AK): $90,000 for protection of 120 acres within the Innoko 
Wilderness Area in the Innoko National Wildlife Refuge and L6 miles of the Iditarod Trail. 

Lewis and Clark National Historic Trail (WA): $270,000 to allow 1 3 listed salmon and steelhead 
stocks to reverse tlieir downward population trend in the Columbia watershed. 

Trail of Tears National Historic Trail (TN): $2,969,000 for seven tracts along the Mississippi river that 
will protect migration corridors within the Chickasaw and Lower Hatchie National Wildlife Refiiges. 
California National Historic Trail (ID): $2,500,000 to protect the largest breeding concentration of 
Sandhill Cranes as well as providing a haven for other waterfowl from a current farming threat. 
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US Forest Service: $15,271.000 million { 10 tracts I 7.701 acres 

Appalachian National Scenic Trail (NC): $3,906,500 to protect high priority, hi^ elevation 
viewshed along the Appalachian Trail that connects with North Carolina land purchased to the south to 
provide an extensive natural heritage area. 

Continental Divide National Scenic Trail (MT): $255,000 to achieve uninterrupted trail corridor 
enabling animal migration and human recreation. 

Trail of Tears National Historic Trail (TN): $585,000 to preserve one of the few remaining segments 
of Trail of Tears in its original condition along the Unicoi Turnpike. 

Old Spanish National Historic Trail (NM): $2,570,000 to finalize the protection of a five-mile-long 
segment of the Old Spanish Trail as it enters Carson National Forest, 

Pacific Northwest National Scenic Trail (WA): $2,800,000 to conserve grizzly bear and Canadian lynx 
habitat while filling in a 2.5 mile gap of the Pacific Northwest Trail along Big Sheep Creek. 

Nez Perce National Historic Trail (MT): $1,050,000 to complete the consolidation of lands on Bloody 
Dick and Selway Creeks in the Beaverhead-Deerlodge National Forest. 

Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail (CA, WA): $4,104,000 for trail, resource, and watershed protection 
near the headwaters of the Trinity River and through populous King County to increase public recreation. 

National Park Service Budget Request $25,002,600 million i 22 tracts I 5,349 acres 

Ala Kahakai National Historic Trail (HI): $3,900,000 for trail and resource conservation in the Great 

Crack. 

Appalachian National Scenic Trail (NH): $4,260,000 to extinguish the threat of imminent development 
and to create a block of 2,000 acres of conservation land that protects an Appalachian Trail viewshed. 
Continental Divide National Scenic Trail (CO): $308,000 to remove motorized use of 0.5 miles of the 
Continental Divide Trail and to restore I acre of habitat currently occupied by an access road and 
buildings in the scenic Rocky Mountain National Park. 

Ice Age National Scenic Trail (WI): $3,700,000 to provide an urban access point to tlie Ice Age Trail in 
the city of St. Croix, and to enhance the geologic diversity of the trail by completing a continuous four- 
mile segment through Wisconsin’s Driftless Area. 

New England National Scenic Trail (MA): $120,000 to significantly improve hiker safety and scenic 
viewshed by keeping hikers off 2.5 miles of busy road, and recontribute to the protection of a contiguous 
open space corridor extending from Erving State Forest to the east and Rattlesnake Mountain and 
Northfield Mountain and Mount Grace to the west. 

Captain John Smith Chesapeake National Historic Trail (VA): $6,000,000 to permanently protect and 
open for public education and archaeological research a nationally significant American Indian site. 

North Country National Scenic Trail (MI): $1,061,300 to protect a corridor along Tyler Creek that 
connects existing protected land and gets four miles of the North Country Trail off dangerous roads. 


Private Sector Support for the National Trails System 

Public-spirited partnerships between private citizens and public agencies have been a hallmark of 
the National Trails System since its inception. These partnerships create the enduring strength of the 
Trails System and the trail communities that sustain it by combining the local, grass-roots energy and 
responsiveness of volunteers with the responsible continuity of public agencies. They also provide 
private financial support for public projects, often resulting in a greater than equal match of funds. 

The private trail organizations’ commitment to the success of these trail-sustaining partnerships grows 
even as Congress' support for the trails has grown. In 2013 the trail organizations fostered 1,144,407 
hours of documented volunteer labor valued at $25,337,171 to help sustain the national scenic and 
historic trails. The organizations also raised private sector contributions of $11,151,247 for the trails. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Gary. 
John. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

WILDLIFE CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
WITNESS 

JOHN CALVELLI, EXECUTIVE VP FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Mr. Calvelli. Good afternoon. Congressman Simpson, Congress- 
woman McCollum. Thank you for the opportunity to offer testi- 
mony on fiscal year 2015 Interior Appropriates Bill. 

I am the executive vice president of public affairs for the Wildlife 
Conservation Society, which was founded in 1985 with the help of 
Teddy Roosevelt, with the mission of saving wildlife and wild 
places worldwide. Today, WCS manages the largest network of 
urban wildlife parks in the United States, led by the flagship 
Bronx Zoo, and globally we work in more than 60 countries to pro- 
tect 25 percent of the world’s biodiversity. 

Internationally, we have reached a crisis with regard to the 
international trafficking of wildlife. U.S. Government estimates 
compiled by the Congressional Research Service last summer 
showed that illegal trade in endangered wildlife products, including 
elephant ivory, rhino horns and turtle shells, is worth at least an 
estimated $7 to $10 billion annually, and because of the lucrative 
nature of this enterprise, there is increasing evidence that 
transnational criminal organizations and terrorist groups that are 
involved. Groups like A1 Shabab, Lord’s Resistance Army, The 
Genguide. And in other major trafficking operations such as drugs, 
humans and weapons, they are also now getting engaged in wildlife 
trafficking as well. 

On the ground in African and elsewhere, WCS scientists are see- 
ing firsthand the devastating impact poaching is having. In 2012 
alone, we estimated that 35,000 African elephants were poached for 
their ivory. That is an average of 96 elephants per day, or 1 killed 
every 15 minutes. The subspecies of African forest elephants has 
seen a decline of 76 percent since 2002. Continued poaching at 
these rates may mean the extinction of forest elephants within a 
decade. 

The Federal Government recently announced a national strategy 
for combatting wildlife trafficking, which is designed to provide a 
framework for a whole government approach to addressing wildlife 
trafficking. Several programs within the Bill form the foundation 
upon which the strategy is built. The Multinational Species Con- 
servation Fund, managed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
provides funding to conserve a number of global priority species. 
WCS has used money from MSCF programs to help sustain wildlife 
populations by stopping poaching, reducing human-wildlife conflict, 
and protecting essential habitat. These programs are highly effi- 
cient, granting them an outsized impact because they consistently 
leverage 2 or 3 times as much in matching funds from corporations, 
conservation groups and national governments. 
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WCS requests that $10 million be appropriated for the MSCF for 
fiscal year 2015, equal to the fiscal year 2009 funding level. 

Similarly, the Wildlife Without Borders global and regional pro- 
grams are a great investment in addressing cross cutting threats 
to ecosystems and wildlife such as disease outbreaks, human-wild- 
life conflict and the bush meat trade. In fiscal year 2015, WCS rec- 
ommends funding the Wildlife Without Borders Program equal to 
the President’s request of $7.2 million. 

Within the Wildlife Without Border Program is the Critically En- 
dangered Animals Fund. This is a fund actually that is less than 
$1 million, which was created in 2010 to provide grants to protect 
the most imperiled species on the planet. 

Also within Fish and Wildlife Service, I would like to highlight 
the Office of Law Enforcement. Many of the new responsibilities 
placed on Fish and Wildlife Service by the National Strategy will 
be enforced by OLE, and WCS supports the President’s request for 
$67— $66.7 million. 

We would also encourage the Committee to support the OLE’s ef- 
fort to deploy personnel at key embassies overseas to facilitate in- 
vestigations involving species that are victimized by illegal trade. 

I would like to encourage the Committee to support an appro- 
priation of $58.7 million, equal to fiscal year 2014 levels, for the 
State and Tribal Wildlife Grants Pro^am, which gives states and 
tribes funding to implement conservation plans to protect declining 
wildlife and habitats before protection under the ESA is necessary. 

And finally, WCS supports an appropriation of $8 million, equal 
to last year’s funding level, for the U.S. Forest Service’s Inter- 
national Programs, which helps to improve the sustainability and 
legality of timber management processes overseas. This translates 
to less underpriced timb^er, undercutting U.S. producers, which in 
last estimate, I believe, was approximately costing America about 
$1 billion. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share WCS’s perspectives, and 
make a case for continued investment in conservation, which reaf- 
firms our global position as a conservation leader, improves our na- 
tional security, and builds capacity and good governance in devel- 
oping countries. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of John Calvelli follows:] 
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Testimony of John F. Calvelli 

Executive Vice President of Public Affairs, Wildlife Conservation Society 
Before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment & Related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Members of the Subcommittee: Thank you for the 
opportunity to offer testimony on FY15 Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act. My name is John Calvelli, the Executive Vice President of Public Affairs at 
the Wildlife Conservation Society (WCS). WCS was founded with the help of Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1 895 with the mission of saving wildlife and wild places worldwide. Today, WCS 
manages the largest network of urban wildlife parks in the United States led by our flagship, the 
Bronx Zoo. Globally, WCS works to protect 25 percent of the world’s biodiversity and address 
four of the biggest issues facing wildlife and wild places; climate change; natural resource 
exploitation; the connection between wildlife health and human health; and the sustainable 
development of human livelihoods. While taking on these issues, we manage more than 200 
million acres of protected lands around the world, employing more than 4,000 staff including 
200 Ph.D. scientists and 100 veterinarians. 

The American conservation tradition is based on promoting sustainable use of our natural 
resources in order to preserve the world’s species and environment for ftiture generations. In 
recognition of the current fiscal constraints, it is important to note that effective natural resources 
management and conservation has indirect economic benefits, including contributing to local 
economies through tourism and other means. 

Domestically, the story of the American bison is an excellent example of how long-term 
conservation and management of a natural resource can have a very positive economic impact. 
Brought to the edge of extinction at the end of the 19''' century, a few bison were saved, mostly 
through the actions of private ranchers. Conservationists, led by Roosevelt and William 
Homaday, brought some of the few remaining bison to the Bronx Zoo to breed the animals for 
eventual reintroduction. Within 2 years, 15 bison bred in captivity at the Zoo were returned to 
their natural habitat under Federal control in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge in 
Congressman Cole’s district in Oklahoma, the very first wildlife refuge in the United States. This 
is the first known instance of a nearly-extinct mammal being successfully reestablished. 

Today, more than 20,000 bison are in Federally-managed herds and serve as major tourist 
attractions at Yellowstone, Grand Teton, and other jewels of the National Park system. States are 
also successfully managing herds, with the Henry Mountains herd in Congressman Stewart’s 
district being particularly notable because, in addition to being a tourist attraction, it generates 
revenues through hunting concessions. And in every state in the country, private producers 
manage 200,000 bison, sustaining thousands of jobs and generating more than $280 million in 
revenue. Clearly, the rescue, reestablishment and conservation of bison is a great success, both 
environmentally and economically. 

Internationally, by supporting conservation, the US is increasing capacity and governance in 
developing nations and improving our own national security as a result. And these efforts are 
absolutely critical, as we have reached a crisis with regard to the trafficking of wildlife. US 
government estimates compiled by the Congressional Research Service (CRS) last summer show 
that illegal trade in endangered wildlife products, including elephant ivory, rhino horns, and 
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turtle shells, is worth at least an estimated $7 to $10 billion annually. When the trade in illegal 
logging, plants and fisheries are also included, CRS states that some estimates exceed $1 00 
billion, which would place tlie illegal wildlife trade among the 1 0 largest criminal activities 
worldwide. Because of the lucrative nature of this industry, evidence is showing increasingly that 
transnational criminal organizations and terrorist groups that are involved in other major 
trafficking operations - drugs, humans and weapons - are engaged in wildlife trafficking as well. 

On the ground in Africa and elsewhere, WCS scientists are seeing, first-hand, the devastating 
impact poaching is having on elephants, rhinos, tigers, and other iconic species. In 2012 alone, 
we estimate that 35,000 African elephants were killed for their ivory - that is an average of 96 
elephants per day or one killed every 15 minutes. The subspecies of African forest elephants has 
seen a decline of 65 percent since 2002, dwindling to less than 80,000 today. Continued 
poaching at these rates may mean the extinction of forest elephants within a decade. Action must 
be taken now, so that we do not end up where we were with bison a hundred years ago. Although 
that story continues to be a happy one, there is no guarantee that story of the elephant will not, 
ultimately, be a tragedy. 

The Federal government recently announced the National Strategy for Combating Wildlife 
Trafficking (National Strategy), which is designed to provide a framework for a whole-of- 
government approach to addressing wildlife trafficking. Several programs within this bill form 
the basis upon which that strategy is built. This testimony will touch on several of those 
programs, beginning with the US Fish and Wildlife Service, which plays a key role in the 
National Strategy and US antitrafficking efforts. 

US Fish and Wildlife Service 

Multinational Species Conservation Fund (MSCF): Global priority species - such as tigers, 
rhinos, African and Asian elephants, great apes, and marine turtles - face constant danger from 
poaching, habitat loss and other serious concerns. MSCF programs have helped to sustain 
wildlife populations by controlling poaching, reducing human-wildlife conflict, and protecting 
essential habitat - all while promoting US economic and security interests in far reaching parts 
of the world. These programs are highly efficient, granting them an outsized impact because they 
consistently leverage three to four times as much in matching funds from corporations, 
conservation groups, and national governments. WCS requests that $10 million be appropriated 
for the MSCF for FYl 5, equal to the FY09 funding level. 

WCS has had great success on projects using funds from the MSCF. In 2009, with support from 
the African Elephant Conservation Fund, WCS launched a new project in collaboration with 
Bauchi State Government to improve levels of protection and reduce rates of elephant poaching 
in Yankari Game Reserve. Yankari contains the largest surviving elephant population in Nigeria 
and one of the largest remaining in West Africa, WCS has been able to make substantial progress 
in building the capacity of the ecoguard staff and empowering local authorities to manage this 
population. Despite years of extreme poaching pressure, the number of elephants killed this year 
has been kept to a minimum through con.stant effort and surveillance. A strong team of 
ecoguards is now using durable, GPS-enabled technology to detect illegal activities and report 
back to authorities in an efficient way, utilizing real-time data and illustrative maps. 
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Wildlife Without Borders Global and Regional Programs: These programs are a great investment 
in addressing cross-cutting threats to ecosystems and wildlife such as disease outbreaks, human- 
wildlife conflict, and the hushmeat trade. Wildlife Without Borders (WWB) is making lasting 
impacts through capacity building, technical support and training, local community education 
and citizen science. In FY15, WCS recommends funding the WWB Global and Regional 
Programs commensurate with the President’s request of $7.2 million. 

Created in 2010, the WWB Critically Endangered Animals Fund provided over $300,000 in 
grants in FY13 to protect the most imperiled species on the planet. This funding was matched 
more than 2 for 1 by non-Federal contributions. A portion of this funding is supporting a 
successful WCS project in Myanmar to ensure a genetically diverse, self-sustaining, wild 
population of the Bunnese roofed turtle. I urge you to include language in the report to 
accompany the bill that would ensure this small but important program for critically endangered 
species remains open. 

Office of Law Enforcement: The US remains one of the world’s largest markets for wildlife and 
wildlife products, both legal and illegal. A small group of dedicated officers at the FWS Office 
of Law Enforcement (OLE) are tasked with protecting fish, wildlife, and plant resources by 
investigating wildlife crimes - including commercial exploitation, habitat destruction, and 
industrial hazards - and monitoring the Nation’s wildlife trade to intercept smuggling and 
facilitate legal commerce. 

Many of the new responsibilities placed on the FWS by the National Strategy will be enforced by 
the OLE, and WCS supports the President’s request for $65.8 million. Most of the proposed 
increase will go to strengthening forensic capabilities needed to address wildlife trafficking and 
expanding the capacity of the Special Investigations Unit so that it can maximize the scope and 
effectiveness of FWS efforts to respond to the elephant poaching crisis and shutdown trrfficking 
in elephant ivory. This funding, in concert with full implementation of the effort to deploy OLE 
personnel at key embassies overseas, will increase investigations involving species that are 
victimized by illegal trade. 

The National Strategy calls for the Federal government to “increase coordination among law 
enforcement and intelligence agencies to enhance the effectiveness of Federal efforts to combat 
wildlife trafficking.” For no agency is this increased coordination with the intelligence 
community more important than for the OLE. We strongly encourage the Committee to include 
language in the report that would facilitate increased coordination between the OLE and the 
intelligence community. 

State and Tribal Wildlfe Grants Program: The State and Tribal Wildlife Grants program gives 
states and Tribes fimding to develop and implement comprehensive conservation plans to protect 
declining wildlife and habitats before protection under the Endangered Species Act is necessary. 
This important program is supported by more than 6,200 organizations that have formed a 
national bipartisan coalition called Teaming with Wildlife of which WCS is a steering committee 
member. WCS recommends Congress provide $58.7 million, equal to the FY14 level, for the 
program to implement State Wildlife Action Plans. 
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US Forest Service 

International Programs'. The Forest Service International Programs (FSIP) level the playing field 
in international trade for US timber producers and reduce illegal logging by providing 
specialized experience. This improves the sustainability and legality of timber management 
overseas which translates to less underpriced timber undercutting US producers. FSIP, through 
partnerships with USAID and the Department of State, helps to improve the resource 
management in countries of strategic importance to US security. Resource scarcity and 
unregulated extraction of natural resources — whether water, food, timber, or minerals — is often a 
root cause of unrest and corruption, both of which undermine democracy, the rule of law and 
political stability, FSIP has increasingly leveraged modest funding from Congress to make a big 
impact for the US taxpayer. For every federal dollar invested in FSIP, four additional dollars is 
leveraged in matching funds and other contributions from partners. WCS requests that the FY14 
enacted level of $8 million for the FSIP is maintained in FY15, 

With technical and financial support from FSIP, WCS has been working to conserve a 
biologically rich temperate forest zone called the Primorye in the Russian Far East. The region 
hosts over a hundred endangered species as well as numerous threatened species, including the 
Far Eastern leopai'd and Amur tiger. Habitat conservation for these animals, which are dependent 
on large tracts of intact forest ecosystem, benefits associated species and biodiversity in the 
region. FSIP works with us to exchange information and methodologies with Russian scientists, 
managers, and students on a variety of wildlife-related topics to support conservation and 
capacity building efforts and ensure the sustainable management of forests and wildlife habitat. 

US National Park Service 

Ojfice of International Affairs: In 1961, the US government initiated its first international 
conservation program with the creation of the Office of International Affairs (OIA). Since then, 
this office has facilitated technical assistance and exchange projects with counterpart agencies 
globally building on the legacy of American leadership in national parks management. OIA is 
also the managing agency for World Heritage Sites located in the United States. Thanks to this 
program, NPS is working on collaborative areas of trans-frontier concern, including at the 
Beringia Shared Heritage Initiative (US - Russia), which WCS has been involved with as part of 
our ongoing conservation efforts in Arctic Alaska. WCS is currently studying the behavior and 
survivorship of migratory birds that travel to Teshekpuk Lake in Alaska’s National Petroleum 
Reserve to nest each year, as well as the impacts climate change is having on Alaska’s walrus 
populations. The international work conducted by NPS is not only about helping other countries 
protect their parks and heritage. It is about bringing home best practices and learning from 
international engagement that could benefit the American parks, WCS recommends including the 
President’s request of $897,000 for the OIA in FY15. 

In conclusion, I appreciate the opportunity to share WCS’s perspectives and make a case for 
increased investment in conservation in the FY15 Interior, EPA and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act. Conservation of public lands is an American tradition and, as far back as 
1 909, Theodore Roosevelt recognized that the management of our natural resources requires 
coordination between all nations. Continued investment in conservation will reaffirm our global 
position as a conservation leader, while improving our national security and building capacity 
and good governance in developing countries. Thank you. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. John, you didn’t — because you were focused on 
the poaching. 

Mr. Calvelli. Yes. 

Ms. McCollum. I appreciate what you said, and the comment 
about the embassies. I have brought the groups that do inter- 
national work whether it is Smithsonian, U.S. Fish and Wildlife, 
uses. Parks, all together. The embassy continuity is a concern of 
embassies changing over. U.S. Fish and Wildlife or, if we even have 
the Park Service go in and do some of the training. This will create 
the continuity that we don’t have in the embassies. I am hearing 
from the ambassadors that they wouldn’t mind having the con- 
tinuity. 

Mr. Calvelli. Um-hum. 

Ms. McCollum. Have you heard that too? 

Mr. Calvelli. Yes, we have heard the same thing, and I apolo- 
gize, I was watching the clock because I know you have had a long 
day, and 

Mr. Simpson. Appreciate it. 

Mr. Calvelli [continuing]. I worked here for 12 years so I know 
your time is valuable, and I left some of that out. The fact is the 
continuity issue is very important, but more than that, just trying 
to get Fish and Wildlife Service employees into these embassies 
has been somewhat daunting at times, just because of logistics. 
And we can go into some specific details on a one-on-one, but we 
just feel that getting people on the ground to help with some of 
this, especially in places like Tanzania, would be very, very helpful. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you. 

Mr. Chair, I think our challenge is going to be for some of our 
colleagues on the floor to explain why we would have Park Service 
and U.S. Fish and Wildlife expending funds internationally because 
you and I both heard the rhetoric, but I think we have an oppor- 
tunity with briefings in that, especially around with the poaching 
to maybe change some minds. 

Mr. Calvelli. I just wanted to share one kind of incredible sta- 
tistics. We are headquartered in New York. New York, according 
to one study that was done, has as large an ivory market as Bei- 
jing. We are part of the problem, not part of the solution, number 
one. Number two, based on whatever studies you want to look at, 
it is anywhere from 25 percent to 1/3 of all ivory in the U.S. is ille- 
gal, which basically means it is being poached by these organiza- 
tions. So fundamentally, if you are buying a piece of ivory, you may 
be funding terroristic activities. 

This is not about — this is — forget morality for a moment, we are 
being foolish if we don’t do something, and we can stop this on the 
ground. We have to change. We have a three-part strategy which 
is stop the killing, stop the trafficking and stop the demand. At the 
end of the day, we need to be making sure that we have people on 
the ground, helping to stop that trafficking from going on because 
if we don’t, there won’t be any elephants left to save in the wild. 

Ms. McCollum. And the cost of ivory was equivalent to the cost 
of gold, and rhino was 
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Mr. Calvelli. Rhino to heroin. So we are at real — at this point 
because if we don’t do something, especially rhino horn, there is a 
belief that it has certain medicinal properties, but when you look 
at ivory, this is only for ornament. It is ornamental in nature. We 
actually can do something about that. 

Mr. Simpson. So as you know, the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
talking about a rule to clamp down on the legal sale of ivory, ivory 
that is sold by people for a variety of different, ornamental reasons, 
firearm, and many other purposes. 

Mr. Calvelli. Um-hum. 

Mr. Simpson. It is completely legal. 

Mr. Calvelli. And 

Mr. Simpson. And I realize that it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between what is legal and what is illegal. 

Mr. Calvelli. Yes. Yes. That is exactly 

Mr. Simpson. Are we taking value from someone by saying es- 
sentially that you can no longer trade the legal product that you 
own? 

Mr. Calvelli. So I think first of all, there are ways of working 
around some of those issues, and we have actually been having 
very, very good conversations with the bow makers of the United 
States of America 

Mr. Simpson. Sure. 

Mr. Calvelli [continuing]. And there are 50 of them that are 
making bows for violins, et cetera. These small 

Mr. Simpson. Sure. 

Mr. Calvelli [continuing]. Entities, and we need to kind of fig- 
ure out a commonsense solution. I would just pause at one different 
perspective, which is Tanzania and Kenya and many of the poorest 
countries in the world have destroyed their ivory stocks, which os- 
tensibly could be worth tens of millions of dollars, to send a mes- 
sage that we need to do something. 

I would ask, could we as a government and as a country make 
that same kind of commitment so that we can help save this spe- 
cies from extinction. 

Mr. Simpson. It is easy to make that commitment as a govern- 
ment, but as an individual that owns something that is of a certain 
value. 

Mr. Calvelli. Um-hum. 

Mr. Simpson. The government by its activities, is going to make 
it worthless. 

Mr. Calvelli. I completely understand the problem. 

Mr. Simpson. That is a challenge. We have to deal with it. 

Mr. Calvelli. Yeah. Yeah. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. 

Mr. Calvelli. And I — we need to deal with it 

Mr. Simpson. And I am not suggesting there is not a way to do 
it, and I am not suggesting that I don’t want to stop all the poach- 
ing of elephants either. 

Mr. Calvelli. Yeah, exactly. 

Mr. Simpson. I appreciate that. I appreciate you are willing to 
work on that. 

Mr. Werner, if the Subcommittee can increase trail maintenance 
activities, how do we do so in a way that shares the cost with those 
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who would benefit by it? Do you want to answer that for the 
record? 

Mr. Werner. I don’t know. I mean it would be obviously fees 
that would be collected by the agencies that administer the land. 
There are 

Mr. Simpson. Are there any fees that would go into effect on the 
trails that are out there now? If you are going to go hike one of 
these trails that you have on your map, are there any fees that the 
hiker pays along the way? 

Mr. Werner. There would be fees, you know, a number of them 
go through national parks, and there would be entrance fees for the 
parks, I think. On the national forests in general, no. On the Bu- 
reau of Land Management land, generally no. 

Mr. Simpson. There are rec fees on a lot of our national forests 
when you go park at a certain place. 

Mr. Werner. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. Sometimes you have to have certain 

Ms. McCollum. Honor boxes. 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Mr. Werner. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. No, they are actually more than honor boxes. 

Ms. McCollum. Well 

Mr. Simpson. You have to have a permit that is kind of like a 
snow machine tag or something similar. 

Mr. Werner. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. Or they will get you to come back to your parking 
place and there will be a ticket on your car. 

Mr. Werner. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. And it is usually 50 bucks or something like that. 
Those are some of the things that have been implemented, and 
there has been opposition to it, there has been support of it, and 
the money stays in the region to help those forests and to help. I 
don’t have a problem with it because it helps maintain the parking 
lots and bathrooms. 

Mr. Werner. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. Is there anything similar to that on any of the 
trails? 

Mr. Werner. There 

Mr. Simpson. I am not suggesting for the public that we do it. 

Mr. Werner. Right. 

Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Werner. No. 

Mr. Simpson. I am just inquiring. 

Mr. Werner. As you can well imagine, one of the challenges with 
trails that are thousands of miles long is that a lot of the access 
points to them are not on public land, and so 

Mr. Simpson. So you wouldn’t suggest we put a snow machine 
sticker on our forehead when they go? 

Mr. Werner. No. I am just saying 

Mr. Simpson. But is it something to think about? 

Mr. Werner [continuing]. It would be difficult. 

Mr. Simpson. How are we going to maintain these things and de- 
clining resources and trying to find the funding to do these things. 
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We are trying to find creative ways to mend some of these things, 
and I appreciate that. 

Mr. Werner. I understand that, and I know that — I mentioned 
the volunteer hours and we have been tracking them for close to 
20 years, and they keep increasing 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Werner [continuing]. And I think there is 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Werner [continuing]. And I won’t say it is a limitless, but 
I think there is a much larger pool of people out there, you heard 
all of the Service Corps testimony earlier today, of sources of help 
outside the government to do the physical work 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Werner [continuing]. On the ground. The part of it that I 
would caution from my experience, and ask you to keep in mind, 
is there is no free lunch, meaning you still need enough money sup- 
porting to programs and the agencies that they can have the right 
personnel out there to be able to coordinate and guide the, whether 
they are volunteers or they are Service Corps or whatever, in the 
work. And there has been a tendency with the tightening budgets 
in the Park Service, Forest Service, and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, to look at volunteer and outside labor as essentially like a 
free labor source, meaning 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Werner [continuing]. We don’t need the staff to 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Mr. Werner [continuing]. You know, to help with that, and that 
just doesn’t work. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Christy, a lot of work the Conservancy does, and you brought up 
a really important thing. 

Ms. McCollum. Your bill? 

Mr. Simpson. Not the only thing, but that was the really impor- 
tant thing. The second really important thing is the other issue I 
am working on, and that is trying to tie SRS, PILT, and LWCF to- 
gether, and get them mandatorily funded and out of the budget. 
And while we haven’t been, it will fall on us if the mandatory fund- 
ing that runs out after this year that was in the Farm Bill goes 
away. All of a sudden, there is another $400 million hit on our Bill. 
That affects everything else we do in the interior bill. 

So trying to find the vehicle to tie these together and to pay do 
it, it would be nice not to have these uncertainties that exist with 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund, PILT, and SRS where you 
are doing things over a long period of time, and landowners need 
to have some certainty that it is going to be there. So it is an im- 
portant thing we all need to keep working on, so I appreciate you 
mentioning that. 

Ms. Plumer. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. 

Mr. Werner. Could I respond? 

Mr. Simpson. Sure. 

Mr. Werner. As you are well aware, the, you know, 50 years ago 
the, what would you call it, the trade-off of taking non-renewable 
resources, i.e., oil and gas, off the continental shelf and reinvesting 
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that in this important heritage of the country in the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, maybe is the model, and maybe the 
model should be looking at other fees coming off of energy produc- 
tion in the country, not just non-renewable but maybe even renew- 
able resources as a way of reinvesting. 

And so I — ^because I — I mean one approach would be the offshore 
oil and gas leases are huge now, okay, but that is not going to go 
on forever, but maybe if you — if the basic concept of we are using 
up some resource, let us reinvest some of that in resources that are 
priceless for all of us, forever. And certainly, the, you know, the 
combination of the 3 programs that you are talking about, that so- 
lution would be — I think would be marvelous. So — and thank you 
for your efforts. 

Mr. Simpson. We will continue working on it until we find a so- 
lution, but we have people — we have groups that have different in- 
terests in different parts of it that are all of a sudden starting to 
talk and work together, and see if they can find a common solution. 
So that is very important. 

Thank you all for being here today. 

Mr. Werner. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. We appreciate it very much. 

Okay, next, Byron Williams, the executive director of the Wildlife 
Society; Joshua Saks, the legislative director of the national Wild- 
life Federation, and Will Gartshore. 

Mr. Gartshore. That is it. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that it? 

Mr. Gartshore. That is it. 

Mr. Simpson. That was pretty good, I thought. Yeah. U.S. Gov- 
ernment relations for the World Wildlife Fund. 

Byron, you are up first. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

THE WILDLIFE SOCIETY 
WITNESS 

BYRON (KEN) WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Williams. Well, thank you. Congressman Simpson and Con- 
gresswoman McCollum. I appreciate the opportunity to be here and 
to provide some recommendations for you. 

I am Ken Williams — Byron K. Williams, with the — I am the exec- 
utive director of the Wildlife Society. The Society is a nonprofit sci- 
entific and educational association that was founded in 1937. We’ve 
been around for a while. We have about 10,000 professional wildlife 
scientists and managers and another 10,000 or so affiliates dedi- 
cated to excellence in wildlife stewardship through science and edu- 
cation. 

There are a number of programs that TWS — for which you have 
oversight that TWS actively supports. We’ve identified many of 
those in our written testimony. I’ll highlight just a few of those 
here today for three agencies. 

The first one of those agencies is the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, which oversees State and tribal wildlife grants — the grants pro- 
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gram, which is the only Federal program that supports states in 
preventing wildlife from becoming endangered. It is a primary pro- 
gram supporting implementation of the State Fish and Wildlife ac- 
tion grants, which detail conservation actions needed on the ground 
in every state to keep common species common and avoid this 
nightmare of the Endangered Species Act. 

The — it supports the economy by providing 28 jobs for every one 
million dollars that are — that is spent, double the number of jobs 
supported by road and bridge construction, so it is a good buy. We 
recommend Congress sustain this year’s funding at 58.7 million 
dollars for the State Wildlife Grants Program. 

The Wildlife Society is a member of the Cooperative Alliance for 
Refuge Enhancement. The society supports the presidential quest 
for the National Wildlife Refuge Program’s operations and mainte- 
nance accounts at 476.4 million. Refuge system is an exceptionally 
good investment in that it actually pays for itself several times 
over by generating 4.87 dollars in economic activity for every 1 dol- 
lar appropriated by Congress, yet in recent years appropriations 
have not only failed to account for rising costs, but have declined 
steadily, resulting in the loss of 324 employees in 2011, equivalent 
to 9 percent of the staff. We support O&M funding for the National 
Wildlife Refuge System for 476.4 million dollars. 

The second agency that I would like to make recommendations 
for is the Bureau of Land Management. With lands that support 
3,000 species of wildlife, including more than 300 federally pro- 
posed or listed species. Historically the Wildlife and Fisheries man- 
agement and threatened endangered species management pro- 
grams within BLM have been forced to pay for the compliance ac- 
tivities of BLM’s energy grazing and other non-wildlife related pro- 
grams, eroding their ability to conduct pro-active conservation ac- 
tivities and their efforts to recover listed species. We recommend 
that Congress appropriate the president’s request of 52.6 million 
for BLM wildlife management and 52 million for BLM’s endan- 
gered species program. 

The Wildlife Society is part of the National horse and Burrow 
rangeland management coalition that promotes science-based range 
land management. We support the requested increase of 2.8 million 
dollars for BLM’s wild horse and burrow management program to 
implement the National Academy of Science’s recommendations 
and to continue research and development on contraception and 
population control. There are more than 12,000 horses above the 
appropriate management levels on the range right now, and there 
are another 50,000 horses that are off sight — in off-sight loading fa- 
cilities. TWS is very concerned about BLM’s emphasis on fertility 
control alone as a way to deal with this very large overpopulation 
problem. 

So the requested 80.2 million dollars for the BLMs Horse and 
Burrow Program should be provided if — on the proviso that they 
continue removing excess non-native horses from the range at a 
reasonable rate and focus on additional resources for habitat res- 
toration. The current report language limiting the use of humane 
euthanasia for unwanted and unadopted horses should be removed 
to enable BLM to have all the necessary management tools allowed 
within the free — within the wild free roaming horse and burrow 
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Act to bring populations within manageable numbers for the ben- 
efit of native ranges and the welfare of the horses. 

The third agency I would have a recommendation for is the U.S. 
Geological Survey, home to the Cooperative Fish and Wildlife re- 
search units which conduct research for renewable natural resource 
questions, participate in the education of graduate students, pro- 
vide technical assistance and consultation to states on natural re- 
source issues, provide continuing education for national resource 
professionals. The Wildlife Society is a member of the National Co- 
operators Coalition representing some 84 organizations supporting 
the work of the cooperative research units which are located in 38 
states, including the great state of Idaho, the great state of Min- 
nesota, and every other state on this committee except one. 

In order to fill current vacancies and enhance national program 
coordination the National Cooperators Coalition and the wildlife 
Society strongly support an increase in the — the increase in the 
president’s budget to 18.5 million for the cooperative research units 
for fiscal year 2015. 

The U.S.G.S. National Climate Change and Wildlife Science Cen- 
ter plays a pivotal role in addressing the impacts of climate change. 
We recommend that Congress fund the National Climate Change 
and Wildlife Science Center at the requested 35 million in fiscal 
year 2015. 

Thank you for considering these recommendations. We would be 
happy to answer any questions you might have concerning our re- 
quest. 

[The statement of Byron “Ken” Williams follows:] 
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The Wildlife Society appreciates the opportunity to provide testimony on the FY 2015 budget for 
the Department of Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies. The Wildlife Society was 
founded in 1937 and is a non-profit scientific and educational association representing nearly 
10,000 professional wildlife biologists and managers, dedicated to excellence in wildlife 
stewardship through science and education. Our mission is to represent and serve the 
professional community of scientists, managers, educators, technicians, planners, and others who 
work actively to study, manage, and conserve wildlife and habitats worldwide. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

The State and Tribal Wildlife Grants Program is the only federal program that supports states 
in preventing wildlife from becoming endangered. It is also the primary program supporting 
implementation of State Wildlife Action Plans, which detail on the ground conservation actions 
in each .state to keep common species common. Funding assistance for state wildlife agencies is 
one of the highest priority needs to prevent further declines in at-risk species in every state. 
Previous budget reductions and sequestration have had a serious and disproportionate impact on 
State and Tribal Wildlife Grants. Compounding these impacts is a decrease in funding 
recommended in the President’s budget, to $50 million in FY 2015. We recommend Congress 
appropriate at least $58.7 million for State and Tribal Wildlife Grants to maintain level 
funding in FY 2015. We also ask that Congress not shift additional funds directed to States 
through formula grants to a competitive allocation. This funding is critical for maintaining 
wildlife diversity programs at the state level and a further reduction in the formula grants may have 
dramatic negative consequences. 

As a member of the Cooperative Alliance for Refuge Enhancement, or CARE, The Wildlife 
Society supports the President's request for the National Wildlife Refuge System's 
operations and maintenance accounts at $476.4 million for FY15. CARE estimates that the 
Refuge System needs at least $900 million in annual operations and maintenance funding to 
properly administer its 562 refuges and 38 wetland management districts spanning over 150 
million acres. Given current fiscal realities, we understand that funding at $900 million is not 
currently possible. However, at its highest funding level in FY 2010, the Refuge System 
received only $503 million — little more than half the needed amount. Since that 
time, congressional appropriations have not only failed to account for rising costs, but have 
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been steadily backsliding resulting in the loss of 324 employees since 2011, or 9% of all 
staff. Yet the Refuge System actually pays for itself several times over by generating $4.87 in 
economic activity for every $1 appropriated by Congress to run the Refiige System. 

The North American Wetlands Conservation Act is a cooperative, non-regulatory, incentive- 
based program that has shown unprecedented success in restoring wetlands, waterfowl, and other 
migratory bird populations, fliis program has remained drastically underfunded despite its 
demonstrated efl'ectiveness. We support the President’s request of $34.1 million and encourage 
Congress to match this request for FY 2015. 

The Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Act Grants Program supports partnership 
programs to conserve birds in the U.S., Latin America and the Caribbean, where approximately 5 
billion birds representing 341 species spend their winters, including some of the most 
endangered birds in North America. This program should be funded at or above $6.5 million to 
achieve maximum success. However, recognizing the current fiscal climate, The Wildlife 
Society recommends Congress maintain level funding for the Neotropical Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act at $3.7 million in FV 2015. 

The Wildlife Society supports adequate funding levels for all three subactivities within the 
Ecological Services Program. Endangered species recovery efforts can ultimately lead to 
delisting, resulting in significant benefits to species through state management efforts. FWS, 
with the help of federal and state agency partners, has been working to implement new strategies 
to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of this program and to reduce the regtilatory burden 
on private landowners and industry partners. To support these actions and the increased emphasis 
on consultation and recovery, we recommend Congress match the President’s request and 
provide $28 million for Listing, $105 million for Planning and Consultation, and $124 
million for Conservation and Restoration in FY 2015. 

The voluntary Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program (PFW) provides financial and technical 
assistance to private landowners across the country to restore degraded habitat and to safeguard 
against potential regulatory burdens associated with endangered species listings. With over two- 
thirds of our nation’s lands held as private property, and up to 90 percent of some habitats lost, 
private lands play a key role in preserving our ecosystem. For example, working under a new 
MOU with the Natural Resource Conservation Service, PFW has been critical in engaging 
private landowners to restore and maintain habitat for the Greater-sage Grouse in states like 
Idaho and Nevada; potentially removing the need for a future listing. We urge Congress to 
provide $60 million in support of the PFW Program in FY 2015 in order to allow landowners 
to help contribute to land and wildlife preservation. 

Through its International Affairs office, FWS works with many partners and countries in the 
implementation of international treaties, conventions, and projects for the conservation of 
wildlife species and their habitats. International trade, import, and transportation of wildlife 
species can have a huge impact on America’s security, economy, and environment. Careful 
regulation of imports and implementation of international policies is an important task. We ask 
Congress to match the President’s request of $14.6 million in support of FWS International 
Affairs in FY 2015. 
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Bureau of Land Management 

BLM lands support over 3,000 species of wildlife, more than 300 federally proposed or listed 
species, and more than 1,300 sensitive plant species. Historically, the Wildlife and Fisheries 
Management (WFM) and the Threatened and Endangered Speeies Management (TESM) 
programs have been forced to pay for the compliance activities of BLM’s energy, grazing, and 
other non-wildlife related programs, eroding both their ability to conduct proactive conservation 
activities and their efforts to recover listed species. Given the significant underfunding of the 
BLM’s wildlife programs, combined with the tremendous expansion of energy development 
across the BLM landscape, we recommend Congress appropriate $52.6 million for BLM 
Wildlife Management in FY 2015. This will allow BLM to maintain and restore wildlife and 
habitat by monitoring habitat conditions, conducting inventories of wildlife resources, and 
developing cooperative management plans. We support the proposed increase of $15 million for 
sage grouse conservation efforts; this kind of broad-scale, landscape based conservation is 
exactly what is needed to manage and conserve sage grouse across their range. 

Increased funding is also needed for the Threatened and Endangered Species Management 
Program, to allow BLM to meet its responsibilities in endangered species recovery plans. 

BLM’s March 2001 Report to Congress called for a doubling of the Threatened and Endangered 
Species budget to $48 million and an additional 70 staff positions over 5 years. This goal has yet 
to be met. In light of this, we strongly encourage Congress to increase overall funding for 
BLM’s endangered species program to $48 million in FY 2015. 

The Wildlife Society, part of the National Horse and Burro Rangeland Management Coalition, 
appreciates the commitment of BLM to addressing the problems associated with Wild Horse 
and Burro Management. We support the requested increase of $2.8 million for implementation 
of the National Academy of Sciences recommendations and findings and continued research and 
development on contraception and population control. However, with more than 12,000 horses 
above BLM’s stated Appropriate Management Levels on the range and nearly 50,000 horses in 
off-site long- and short-term holding facilities The Wildlife Society is concerned about BLM’s 
emphasis on fertility control alone. The current language limiting the use of humane euthanasia 
for unwanted or unadoptable horses should be removed to allow BLM to use all necessary 
management tools to bring populations of on- and off-range wild horses and burros within 
manageable range and additional funding should be requested to correct the habitat damage that 
has occurred due to overpopulation of these animals. The requested $80.2 million should be 
provided to BLM if they continue removing excess horses from the range at a reasonable 
rate and focus additional resources on habitat restoration. 

U.S. Geological Survey 

The basic, objective, and interdisciplinary scientific research that is supported by the USGS is 
necessary for understanding the complex environmental issues facing our nation today. This 
science will play an essential role in the decision-making processes of natural resource managers, 
and it will help protect our water supply and conserve endangered species. More investment is 
needed to strengthen USGS partnerships, improve monitoring, produce high-quality geospatial 
data, and deliver the best science to address critical environmental and societal challenges. The 
Wildlife Society supports funding of at least $1.1 billion for USGS in FY 2015. 
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The Ecosystems Program of USGS contains programmatic resources for fisheries, wildlife, 
environments, invasive species and the Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research Unit, 'fhe 
Ecosystems program strives to maximize research and support for comprehensive biological and 
ecosystem based needs. The Wildlife Society supports the President’s request of S162 million 
for USGS’s Ecosystems Department in FY 2015. Within Ecosystems, we support the request 
of $45.1 million for the Wildlife Program. Additionally, we appreciate the requested addition 
of $300,000 for pollinator research and of $1 million for research on the impacts of future energy 
development on wildlife sustainability. 

The Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research Units (CFWRUs) are managed under the 
Ecosystems Department and conduct research on renewable natural resource questions, 
participate in the education of graduate students, provide technical assistance and consultation on 
natural resource issues, and provide continuing education for natural resource professionals. In 
FY 2001, Congress folly funded the CFWRUs, allowing unit productivity to rise to record levels. 
Since then, budgetary shortfalls have continued to cause an erosion of available funds, resulting 
in a current staffing vacancy of nearly one quarter of the professional workforce. In order to fill 
current vacancies, restore seriously eroded operational funds for each CFWRU, and enhance 
national program coordination, the FY 2015 budget for the CFWRUs should be inereased to 
$18.5 million, the level requested by the President. This would restore necessary capacity in 
the CFWRU program and allow it to meet the nation’s research and training needs. 

The Wildlife Society appreciates the FY 2014 funding of $25.5 million for the National Climate 
Change and Wildlife Science Center. This center plays a pivotal role in addressing the impacts 
of climate change on fish and wildlife by providing essential scientific support. In order for this 
role to be fully realized. The Wildlife Society recommends that Congress fund the National 
Climate Change and Wildlife Science Center at the requested $35.3 million in FY 2015. 

U.S. Forest Service 


Our national forests and grasslands are essential to the conservation of our nation’s wildlife and 
habitat, and are home to about 425 threatened and endangered species, and another 3,250 at-risk 
species. In FY 201 1, the Forest Service combined several programs and budgets, including 
Vegetation and Watershed Management, Wildlife and Fisheries Habitat Management, and Forest 
Products into a single Integrated Resource Restoration activity budget. We continue to be 
concerned with this merger because it makes accountability to stakeholders and Congress more 
difficult. Flowever, with these reservations noted, we urge Congress to support the request of 
$820 million for the Integrated Resource Restoration program in FY 2015. 

Integral to management of our natural resources is a deep understanding of the biological and 
geological forces that shape the land and its wildlife and plant communities. The research being 
done by the USFS is at the forefront of science, and essential to improving the health of our 
nation’s forests and grasslands. Furthermore, it will play a key role in developing strategies for 
mitigating the effects of climate change. We urge Congress to match the President’s request of 
$275 million in FY 2015 for Forest and Rangelands to support this high-quality research. 

Thank you for considering the recommendations of wildlife professionals. Please contact Laura 
Dies, Director of Government Affairs at (301) 897-9770 x 308 if you require fiirther infonnation 
or have any additional questions. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Byron. Joshua. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
WITNESS 

JOSHUA SAKS, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Saks. Thank you. Congressman Simpson. I am Joshua Saks. 
I serve as the legislative director for the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the nation’s largest member-based conservation and advocacy 
organization. And for the past 77 years, NWF has represented a 
broad coalition counting nearly 4 million members and supporters 
in that coalition that includes outdoor enthusiasts, birders, hikers, 
hunters, and anglers, and more. 

And this diverse coalition of members and supporters are united 
by a passion for common sense, balanced approaches to managing 
wilderness and protecting our environment. Funding levels detailed 
in my written statement represent those values and smart con- 
servation choices our members believe in. And it is on their behalf 
I would like to share two key points about the fiscal year 2015 In- 
terior and EPA Appropriations bill. 

The first point is simple. Conservation funding supports a key 
American value that encourages economic growth and provides an 
array of additional ecosystem benefits, and we need more of it. 
Therefore funding for conservation programs, which, by the way, 
account for less than 1 percent of the federal budget, are one of the 
most effective investments we can make as a nation. 

And first, it is a good investment because it is an investment 
that we really believe it. Whether it is elk hunting in Idaho or ca- 
noeing the boundary waters or sailing on the Chesapeake, these 
are things that are near and dear to Americans, and that is prob- 
ably why in 2013 a Pew Research poll found 65 percent of Ameri- 
cans said they support increasing or maintaining spending on con- 
servation and environmental protection. 

In addition, protecting something that is so engrained in the 
American spirit, we know it is a blue chip investment. It is an in- 
vestment that pays off. A recent study found outdoor recreation, 
nature conservation, and historic preservation account for $1.6 tril- 
lion in overall economic activity. They support 9.4 million jobs a 
year. Outdoor recreation generates more than $40 billion in annual 
revenue, and millions of hunters and anglers in America spend 
nearly $90 billion a year on wildlife-related recreation. To invest in 
conservation and protecting the environment is to help continue 
these industries. 

Also, conservation spending is an investment in a sustainable fu- 
ture. As sea levels rise and storms increase in strength and fre- 
quency, our cities and towns and economies are at risk. And in 
2012, for example, the U.S. faced 11 disasters, each of which cost 
more than $1 billion. That is the second costliest year on record. 
It is only going to get worse. And tools like land acquisition and 
ecosystem restoration, the things that this Subcommittee pays for. 
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are the things that are going to protect us from those coming 
storms. 

It is also for these reasons that we request that you ensure a bus 
funding for the Department of the Interior and EPA to fund key 
programs like Land and Water Conservation Fund, State and Trib- 
al Wildlife grants, funding for ecosystem restoration like the 
Chesapeake, and protection for great waters and cherished land- 
scapes. 

And now let me make my second point, and that is that funding 
alone will not protect and restore the environment. We need strong 
laws to ensure the quality of the air we breathe and the water we 
drink and ecosystems are protected. And conservation funding is 
only one side of that two-sided coin. 

The Obama Administration certainly understands this, and re- 
cently they have taken steps, administrative steps, to protect the 
environment. Of particular note, they have promulgated rules to 
reduce carbon pollution from power plants and mobile sources, and 
just the other week, they did announce a long overdue rule making 
to clarify the scope of the Clean Water Act. That rule is 20 years 
in the — or, pardon me. It is 8 years in the making. It protects 20 
million acres of wetlands and 2 million miles of streams. 

And in recent years, this Committee has used riders to challenge 
some of these landmark environmental laws and these initiatives 
by the Administration. And certainly it is the purview of Congress 
to think about these things, but they should be given their due. 
They should have hearings in the authorizing committees and cer- 
tainly shouldn’t be cut off by riders on the floor. 

So in closing, we urge you to provide robust funding for conserva- 
tion and wildlife and ensure that these bills are free of policy rid- 
ers. Thank you for your time. 

[The statement of Joshua Saks follows:] 
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On behalf of the National Wildlife Federation (NWF), the nation’s largest member-based 
conservation advocacy and education organization, and our more than four million members and 
supporters, we thank you for the opportunity to provide Fiscal Year 15 funding recommendations 
for the Department of the Interior and other agencies under the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee. 

We understand the difficult budget choices facing Congress and the nation as we move forward 
under the constraints of the Budget Control Act of 2011 (P.L. 112-25), and applaud Congress for 
replacing part of sequestration in the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2014. Disproportionate 
cuts to conservation programs are not consonant with the priorities of most Americans. These 
programs protect cherished lands and waters and conserve the natural resources that are vital to our 
nation’s continued economic vitality. Recent studies estimate that outdoor recreation, and 
conservation account for $1.06 trillion in overall economic activity and support 9.4 million jobs each 
year. Outdoor recreation alone generates more than $49 billion in annual federal tax revenue. 

NWF is concerned about proposed funding reductions to many of the federal government’s 
programs that protect and conserve fish and wildlife, sustaining and restoring important ecosystems, 
and maintaining clean air and water. Perhaps of even greater concern are efforts to rewrite the 
nation’s landmark environmental laws through the use of policy riders on the appropriations bill. 

National Wildlife Federation urges the Subcommittee to make the necessary investments in 
our essentia] conservation and environmental programs and commitments in the FY15 
appropriations bill, and to pass a bill free of such riders. 

National Wildlife Federation is overall supportive of the President’s FY15 budget request, which we 
view as balancing fiscal responsibility with continued investments in essential conservation and 
environmental programs. Following, we offer recommendations for specific budget items and 
programs. 


L U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
State and Tribal Wildlife Grants 

The State and Tribal Wildlife Grants program is the nation’s core program for preventing wildlife 
from becoming endangered in every state. W’e are extremely concerned about the impact on the 
nation’s wildlife of the nearly 30% cut this program has suffered in recent years. We urge Congress 
to honor its commitment to this effort by maintaining funding at the FY14 enacted level of 
$58,695 million. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service’s Landscape Conserv'ation Cooperatives represent an important tool 
for leveraging federal, state, and private resources to achieve effective conservation outcomes and 
safeguard fish and wildlife resources from climate change. VC e urge Congress to address the real 
threats of climate change to fish and wildlife and support the President's request of $17.7 million 
for this program. 

National Wildlife Refuge System 

The National Wildlife Refuge System is home to thousands of species of wildlife. With over 560 
refuges, this system provides outd<x)r recreational and tourism opportunities for the 46.5 million 
Americans who visit refuges annually. And for ever)' $1 invested by Congress, refuges generate over 
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|4 in economic benefits to local communities. NWF, along with the Cooperative Alliance for 
Refuge Enhancement (CARE), endorses the President’s FY15 funding request of $476.4 
million for Operations and Maintenance for the National Wildlife Refuge System. 

II. U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

Climate and Land Use Change 

Ibe USGS Climate and Land Use Change program provides research that allows other land 
management agencies to make science-based decisions important to resiliency and adaptation 
regarding climate change. We support the President’s requested funding level of $149.1 million 
for Climate and Land Use, and of $35.5 million for the DOI Climate Science Centers. 

Ecosystems 

The USGS Ecosystems program provides research that allows other land management agencies to 
make science-based decisions important to the conservation of our nation's wildlife and the habitats 
they depend upon. We support the President's budget request of $162 million for this 
program. 

III. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Trust Natural Resources Program 

The BIA Trust Natural Resources (TNR) Program represents the largest amount of federal funding 
for tribal natural resource management. Over the last twelve fiscal years, funding for BIA has 
unacceptably lagged behind funding for other Interior agencies. Funding these programs should be a 
top priority of Congress for FY15. In addition, we fully support the FY14 enacted level of 
$184,295 million for TNR. We are particularly supportive of the $9,948 million requested 
funding for tribal participation in the Cooperative Landscape Conservation program to 
support tribal engagement in climate adaptation. 

IV. BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

National Landscape Conseivation System 

ITie National Landscape Consen^ation System comprises some 27 million acres of congressionally 
and presidentially dcvsignated lands and waters, including National Monuments, National 
Conservation Areas, Wilderness, National Scenic and Mistoric Trails, and Wild and Scenic levers. 
These lands arc some of the best places to experience the rich history and scenic beauty of the 
American West. We ask Congress to support the President’s FY15 request of $66.5 million for 
the National Conservation Lands in order to prevent critical damage to the resources found in 
these areas, ensure proper management, and provide for a quality visitor experience. 

Master Leasing Plan 

The Master Leasing Plan concept is a cornerstone of onshore oil and gas program reforms 
announced by the Department of the Interior in 2010 and represent a positive step in restoring 
recognition of the fish and wildlife values on public lands. National Wildlife Federation, as part 
of the Sportsmen for Responsible Energy Development coalition, strongly supports the 
Administration’s requested increase of $4.6 million to strengthen the oil and gas leasing 
program within the Oil and Gas Management budget, $1 million of which enables the agenq? 
to perfoim regional planning for leasing and development through the Master Leasing Plan concept. 

V. POWERING OUR FUTURE INITIATIVE 

The Powering our Future initiative provides resources for six bureaus across DOI for renewable 
energy planning, leasing, and permitting activities, Ibe initiative presents an opportunity for the 
nation to facilitate large-scale dean energy projects without compromising crucial wildlife interests 
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and investments. It facilitates efficient permitting, identification and review of wind energy areas, 
and efforts to evaluate and protect the sage grouse, lesser prairie chickens, whooping cranes, golden 
eagles, and Indiana bats. NWF strongly supports the President’s request of $94.8 million for 
FY15, an increase of $3 million from FY14 enacted. In addition, NWF supports legislative 
proposals, such as the Public Lands Renewable Energy Development Act, that would both 
incentivize and add certainty for renewable energy on public lands while paying back the land by 
providing resources for fish, wildlife, recreational opportunities, local communities, and states. 

VI. U.S. FOREST SERVICE 

Forest Fire Disaster Funding 

In recent years, the U.S. Forest Service has been forced to dedicate a significant amount of funds in 
order to pay for wildfire suppression. NWF supports the President’s efforts to address this 
problem by including wildfire emergency funding processes in his FY15 budget that are 
similar to those of other natural disasters. Currently, federal land management agencies must 
shift money away from vital agenc}' programs in order to fiind wildfire suppression costs. This 
practice negatively impacts land management programs including those that decrease long-term 
wildfire risk and costs and the associated loss to wildlife, habitat and recreation. We support 
legislative efforts to rectify this practice. 

Urban and Communin- Forestry Program 

ITae Urban and Community Forestry program improves the forests where people live, work, and 
play. With urban tree canopies in decline, the program is critical to support carbon sequestration, 
energy conservation, storm water management, and air quality, while also providing cooling benefits 
in urban areas. We support maintaining the FY14 enacted level of $28.04 million. 

Forest Service Research and Development 

The President’s requested Research and Development budget for FY15 is $18 million lower than the 
FY14 enacted level. A reduction of this magnitude would thwart the Forest Service’s ability to 
effectively work on wildlife conservation and habitat risk assessment. We support maintaining the 
FY14 enacted level of $293 million. 

VII. LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

The Land and Water Conseivadon Fund (IWCF) is a t<x)l for the federal government to acquire 
both state and federal land that is important to maintaining wildlife habitat as well as open space. 
National Wildlife Federation strongly endorses the President’s FY15 budget request of full 
funding for LWCF at $900 million, with $550 million in mandatory funding and $350 million 
in discretionary funding. We support all efforts to en.sure LWCF is funded at its maximum 
authorized level, including legislative efforts to provide robust and dedicated funding outside of the 
budget process. Likewise, NWF supports the President’s request that $15 million goes to 
improving access to public lands for sportsmen and outdoor recreationists 

IX. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Geographic Programs - Ecosystem Restoration Initiatives 
America’s Great Waters are the lifeblood of our nation. Sustained, consistent restoration funding is 
crucial for the successful implementation of multi-year ecosystem restoration plans. As such, we 
strongly support the President’s requested increase in funding for the Chesapeake Bay 
Program Office ($73.1 million requested, an increase of $3 million from FY14 enacted) and 
urge the Subcommittee to maintain funding for other regional efforts, including but not limited to 
the Long Island Sound Program and Puget Sound Programs. We are concerned about the 
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significant proposed funding decrease for the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative, and 
support maintaining the F^14 enacted level of $300 million. 

EPA National Estuan^ Program 

'Hie National Estuaty Program (NEP) works to restore and protect nationally significant estuaries. 
The program focuses not just on improving water quality, but on maintaining the integrip- of the 
whole system — its chemical, physical, and biological properties, as well as its economic, recreational, 
and aesthetic values. NWF is glad to see funding maintained for this program, and supports 
the President’s FY15 request for $26.7 million. 

Clean Water State Revolving Fund 

Since the 1970’s, CWSRI’' projects have helped improve the quality of wastewater treatment in 
communities throughout the country. Yet the job is far from complete and the nation faces trillions 
of dollars in funding needs to repair aging wastewater treatment systems and keep our rivers and 
streams pollution free. While we greatly appreciate the EPA’s dedication to increasing green 
infrastmeture options, we believe now, particularly when America’s infrastructure is rated at D+ by 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, is not the time to cut resources from communities. NWF 
strongly opposes the 1430.9 milKon proposed cut to this program, and urges funding at the FY14 
level of $1.44887 billion. 

Clean Water Act 319 Nonpoint Pollution Reduction Program 
When Congress recognized the need for greater federal leadership in assisting with nonpoint source 
pollution reduction efforts. The Clean Water Act was amended to establish Section 319. Continued 
funding for the Nonpoint Source Management Program will provide state and local nonpoint source 
remediation efforts with the funds that are crucial to the implementation of these projects. As such 
we recommend that the Subcommittee increase program funding from the $164.9 million 
requested by the President to the FY14 enacted level of $159.2 million. 

Climate &. Air Pollution Reduction Programs 

NWF supports EPA’s priority goal of improving the country’s air quality and taking action on 
climate change. We support the requested $234.7 million for addressing climate change, an 
increase of $45.2 million over FY enacted, allowing the Agency’ to support a full range of 
approaches for reducing carbon pollution and the risks posed to human health and the environment 
from climate change. 

National Environmental Education Act (NEEA^ Programs 
EPA’s Office of Environmental Education implements highly successful, nationwide environmental 
education programs. We are grateful for the Subcommittee’s support of environmental education in 
previous years and urge you to sustain funding for the National Environmental Education Act 
(NEEA) programs at the Environmental Protection Agency at the recent level of $9.7M. 

X. EVERGLADES 

America’s Everglades are one of the most unique ecosystems in the world. Protection of the 
remaining ecosystem and restoration of ecological function are critical for water supply, wildlife, 
water quality, recreation, tourism, and the economy of South Florida. A recent study indicate.s each 
dollar invested in restoring the Everglades will result in a four dollar return. Beginning in the 1980s, 
Congress made a commitment to restoring the Everglades by enacting the Compreheovsive 
IWerglades Restoration Plan. This Subcommittee has made substantial progress in furthering that 
promise in recent years — funding construction of a 1-mile bridge along the Tamiami Trail and 
authorizing the next phase of bridging. Wc urge Congress to continue this investment and strongly 
support the President’s budget request for $62.4 million for the Everglades Comprehensive 
Environmental Restoration Plan. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Will. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
WITNESS 


WILL GARTSHORE 

Mr. Gartshore. Thank you. Vice Chairman and Ranking Mem- 
ber Moran and the Subcommittee for the opportunity to testify 
today. I am Will Gartshore. I am a senior policy officer for U.S. 
Government Relations at World Wildlife Fund. WWF is the largest 
private conservation organization working internationally to con- 
serve wildlife and nature. We currently sponsor conservation pro- 
grams in over 100 countries with the support of 1.2 million mem- 
bers in U.S. and more than 5 million worldwide. 

One of our top priorities is supporting efforts to combat global 
wildlife trafficking and the current global poaching crisis, which 
you have already heard John Calvelli from WCS talk about a bit. 
I will try to add and not repeat. We work closely together with 
WCS and other organizations on this issue. 

In 2012, WWF launched our Stop Wildlife Crime campaign to 
help galvanize interest and support globally including by the U.S. 
government to address this issue. So we are extremely gratified 
this past year, just a couple months ago, to see the administration 
release the new national strategy on combating wildlife trafficking 
and also very gratified to see that in the fiscal year 2014 congres- 
sional appropriations, there was significant additional funding to 
implement actions related to that strategy and to addressing this 
crisis, and we would love to see that momentum continue in fiscal 
year 2015. 

Most relevant for this Subcommittee are a number of important 
conservation and law enforcement programs in the Department of 
Interior, specifically U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, which have es- 
sential roles to play in executing that strategy and in combating 
the crisis. 

So WWF respectfully requests that this Subcommittee fund the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Office of Law Enforcement at no less 
than the administration’s request of $66.7 million in fiscal year 
2015 including additional funding to support the national strategy 
and at least $4.8 million for the Lacey Act Enforcement, which in- 
cludes one of the wildlife trafficking actions that the law enforce- 
ment office is taking. Also to fund the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice Office of International Affairs at the administration’s request of 
$14.6 million. That includes the wildlife without borders programs 
that Mr. Calvelli was speaking about, but also there are scientific 
and management authorities which support U.S. efforts are cities 
and permitting of legal wildlife here in the U.S. And to fund the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Multinational Species Conservation 
Funds at $10 million, which is about $900,000 above the adminis- 
tration’s request but consistent with the FY09 number. 

The global legal trade and wildlife is worth about $8 to $10 bil- 
lion annually. If you include the legal trade in timber and fish, it 
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goes up to about $20 billion. So it is huge. It is one of the top five 
transnational organized crimes globally and strongly linked to 
other criminal activities including arms and drug trafficking and a 
lot of bad actors in places like central Africa, east Africa. The U.S. 
government released — the intelligence agencies of the U.S. govern- 
ment released an assessment last September that showed there 
was significant evidence linking these activities to even to terrorist- 
linked groups. 

The numbers, John mentioned the central Africa numbers on for- 
est elephants, about a two-thirds drop since — in the past decade. 
In east Africa, the Tanzania government just released numbers 
back in January showing that their Selous Game Reserve which 
had been the second largest concentration of elephants in Africa, 
the numbers there, they have fallen 66 percent in just four years, 
which is devastating. And then rhinos, which was initially caused 
us to get our campaign rolling. In South Africa, which you have 
about 85 percent of the world’s remaining rhinos, and since 2007 
when 13 animals were killed, last year it was 1,004. That is a 
7,000 percent increase since 2007. So it is crazy. And then there 
are about 3,200 tigers remaining in the wild, and they are still 
poached and traded for their body parts and their bones and their 
skins. 

So the Office of Law Enforcement investigates wildlife crimes, 
enforces regulation of wildlife trade, and helps citizens to comply 
with the law, also works with other international and U.S. govern- 
ment entities to carry out its mission. Its agents and investigators 
have a central role in implementing the strategy, as I said, and 
they are on the front lines in the fight against wildlife trafficking, 
working in nearly 40 designated and nondesignated ports of entry 
around the country. 

One example of the work they are doing is Operation Crash, 
which is breaking up rhino horn smuggling rings here in the U.S., 
and there have been about 15 convictions under that operation al- 
ready, which has been going for about two years. Since FYIO, the 
reductions in the agency’s budget have caused the cancellation of 
plans to hire 24 more special agents and prevent the vacancies 
from being filled for 14 frontline inspectors as well as 3 forensics 
experts for the Clark R. Bavin National Fish and Wildlife Forensic 
Laboratory in Ashland, Oregon, which is the only laboratory in the 
world dedicated to solving wildlife crimes, a unique asset in the 
fight against ivory and rhino horn smuggling. 

I would note that while we support the Administration’s request, 
since I submitted this testimony, it came to my attention that John 
Calvelli mentioned the stationing of the attaches around the globe, 
and there is money in the request for five of those. They have got- 
ten four times as many requests from countries for those attaches. 
So in order to double that number and meet at least part of that 
request, additional funding would be required above and beyond 
the Administration’s request. 

And also between 2018 and 2021, they are set to lose about 60 
percent of their 208 agents to mandatory retirement, and they have 
not requested additional funding to compensate for that. So it 
would need to be over and above the Administration’s request. 
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In just noting the time, I will say we support the Multinational 
Species funds as well as the International Affairs Office, but I want 
to just note some success under the funding provided through Mul- 
tinational Species. WWF announced — the government of Nepal an- 
nounced in March of 2013 that they had a year of zero poaching, 
which is the first time that has happened since 2011. Not a single 
rhino, tiger, or elephant was poached in that country for the entire 
year. And we work closely with the government of Nepal with help 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service, USAid, working with commu- 
nities, the government, and the armed forces there patrolling some 
of those parks. And it is the combination of the U.S. government 
supports, NGO support, and country action that has led to that 
success, and it is a great counterbalance to what we are seeing in 
a lot of other countries. So thank you very much. 

[The statement of Will Gartshore follows:] 
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Written Testimony of Will Gartshore 
Senior Policy Officer for U.S. Government Relations 
World Wildlife Fund 

Before the House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Bnvironment, and Related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Vice Chairman Simpson, and Members of the 
Subcommittee, I vSubmit tliis testimony on behalf of World W'ildlife Fund (W\Kd^ to request your 
support for a number of important conscrv^ation programs within the Department of the Interior 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS). WWF is the largest private conservation 
organization worlring internationally to conserve wildUfe and nature. 'VCWF currently sponsors 
conserv^ation programs in more than tOO countries with the support of 1.2 million members in the 
United States and more than 5 million members worldwide. Wc respectfully request that the 
Subcommittee fund the following programs at the following levels in FY15: 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Office of Law Enforcement at the Administration's request of 
$66.7 million, including additional funding to support implementation of the National 
Strategy on Wildlife Trafficking and at least $4.2 million for Lacey Act enforcement 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Office of International Affairs at the Administration’s request 
of $14.6 million, including additional funding to support implementation of the National 
Strategy on Wildlife Trafficking 

U.S. Fish and WildUfe Service Multinational Species Conservation Funds at $10 million, 
$900,000 above the Administration’s request 

One of my organization’s top priorities, and the one I would like to focus on in my testimony, is 
supporting efforts to combat wildUfe trafficking and the current global poaching crisis. The illegal 
trade in wildUfe, including timber and fish, is worth $10-20 billion annually and is ranked among the 
cop five most lucrative criminal activities worldwide. WildUfe trafficking is strongly Unked to 
transnational organized crime organizations and other criminal activities, such as arms and drug 
trafficking. Large-scale illegal trade in wildUfe, driving largely by soaring demand in Asia for wildlife 
products, has sparked a poaching crisis that is pushing some of our most iconic species towards 
extinction, including elephants, tigers and rhinos. This crisis is also having a devastating impact on 
local communities and undermining regional security and economic growth in the developing world, 
including in countries of strategic importance to the United States. According to an assessment 
released by federal intelligence agencies in September 2013, there is also significant evidence that 
wildlife trafficking i.s helping to finance armed insurgencies and groups with ties to terrorism, 
including the Ixtrd’s Resistance Army, tlic janjawced, and al-Shabaab. Last year alone, an estimated 
30,000-35,000 elephants were kiUed illegally throughout Africa. In the past ten years, the number of 
forest elephants in Central Africa has dropped by two-thirds, putting them on the path to extinction 
within tlie next ten years. East Africa is also being hit hard; in [anuary, the Tanzanian government 
released numbers showing tliat the population of elephants in that country’s Selous Game Reserve 
had faUen 66% in just four years — a shocking decUne for a rescr\^e that until recently was home to 
Africa’s second largest concentration of elephants. In South Africa, the number of rhinos lost to 
poacliing has jumped 7000% between 2007 and 2013. A record 1004 South African rhinos were 
illegally killed for their horn.s in 2013 - up 50% from the year before and a stunning increase from 
only 1 3 poaching incidents in 2007. As few as 3200 tigers remain in the wild in all of Asia, due in 
large pait to poachers killing the animals for their skins, bones and other body parts. Several of the 
agencies and programs that this subcommittee helps to fund play essential roles in combating this 
crisis, which is robbing developing countries of natural resources and economic opportunities, 
harming American businesses by flooding global markets with cheap illegal forest and fish products, 
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and threatening U.S. security interests. Recognizing the seriousness of the situation, the President 
issued an Executive Order on July 201 3 and mandated a National Strategy for Combatting Wildlife 
Trafficking, released in February 2014, which calls on all relevant agencies to work together as part 
of a whole of government response to the crisis, llie Department of Interior and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service will carry a large part of the responsibility for implementing the Strategy, and we 
believe they should provided the necessary resources to be successful. 

USFWS Office of Law Enforcement 

The USFWS Office of Law Enforcement (OLE) investigates wildlife crimes, enforces regulation of 
wildlife trade, helps citizens comply with the law, and works with other international and U.S. 
government entities to carty^ out its mission. Its agents and investigators also have a central role in 
implementing the new National Strategy on Wildlife Trafficking and enforcing new domestic 
regulations on elephant ivory. OLE wildlife inspectors are on the front lines in the fight against 
wildlife trafficking, working in nearly 40 designated and non-designated ports of entry around the 
countr}^ In FT'll, they processed 179,000 declared shipments of wildlife and wildlife products worth 
more than |2.8 billion. OLE’s special agents are expert investigators that break up smuggling rings, 
stop commercial exploitation of protected U.S. species, and work with states to protect U.S. game 
.species from poaching. “Operation Crash” is an ongoing nationwide criminal investigation led by 
the U.S. Fish and VC-'lldlife Sendee that is addressing all aspects of U.S. involvement in the black 
market rhino horn trade. The first phase of this probe, focused on unlawful purchase and outbound 
smuggling of rhino horn from the U.S., has resulted in 15 arrests and nine convictions to date, 
involving charged include conspiracy, smuggling, money laundering, tax evasion, bribery, and 
making false documents, as well as violations of the Endangered Species Act and Lacey Act, the 
primary' domestic against wildlife trafficking. Eight arrests were made in February 2012 as part of a 
nationwide “takedown” that involved more than 140 law enforcement officers executing search 
warrants in 13 States; 2013 has seen the arrests and indictments of several other individuals 
(including Chinese and U.S. antiques dealers) who were operating a second large-scale rhino horn 
and elephant ivory smuggling network. In spite of successes such as this one, OLE is severely 
underfunded to meet the rapidly growing challenges it faces, including the need to place agents at 
key posts around the world to assist in shutting down global wildlife smuggling rings. OLR’s budget 
has suffered a 17.8 percent reduction in real dollars since FY 2010, limiting its ability to investigate 
and prosecute wildlife crimes and help citizens to comply with the law. Budget cuts through FY13 
have caused cancellation of plans to hire 24 more special agents, and prevented vacancies from 
being filled for fourteen front line inspectors as well as three forensics experts for the Clark R. Bavin 
National Fish and Wildlife Forensics Laboratory in Ashland, Oregon — the only laboratojy^ in the 
world dedicated to solving wildlife crimes and a unique asset in efforts to crack down on ivory and 
rhino horn smuggling. USF''X^^S OLE is also responsible for enforcing of the Lacey Act and its 
expansion to cover plants and plant products, additional funding is needed to out enforcement 
activities against those actors that choose to trade in illegal timber and timber products. The illegal 
timber trade is estimated to cost U.S. industry billion annually. With public enforcement cases, 
FXX-^S sends a message that illegal activities will not be tolerate. Due to pressing needs and enhanced 
responsibilities under the National Strategy on Wildlife Trafficking, XCWF recommends at least 
$66.7 million for die USFWS Office of Law Enforcement, consistent with the Administration’s 
FT15 budget request, including at least $4.2 million for Lacey Act enforcement. 
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USFWS Office of International Affairs 

The USFWS International Affairs (lA) program supports efforts to conserve our planet’s wildlife 
and biodiversity by protecting habitat, combating illeg^ wildlife trade and building capacity for 
landscape-level wildlife conservation around the world. I’hc program’s three divisions — the Division 
of International Conservation, the Division of Management Authority and the Division of Scientific 
Authority — manage various components of international wildlife conservation. The Division of 
Management Authority and the Division of Scientific Authority run the International Wildlife 
Trade (IWT) program, which provides overs^ht of domestic laws and international treaties that 
promote the long-term conser\’’ation of plant and animal species by ensuring that international trade 
and other activities do not threaten their survival in the wild. IWT works to prevent illegal trade in 
wildlife and wildlife products, which threatens vulnerable wildlife populations, undermines U.S. 
foreign policy and security objectives by financing criminality and corruption, and transmits diseases 
and invasive species, which negatively impact public health and economic productivity in the U.S. - 
one of the largest importers and exporters of wildlife products. IWT ensures trade is legal and does 
not harm species in the wild while implementing scientific and management requirements of laws 
and treaties for traded species and issuing 15,000-20,000 permits per year. W'orking with 
governments, industry and experts around the world, IWT also strives to establish conservation 
programs that include sustainable use, supporting economic opportunity while also conserving 
species. IWl' also leads the US government’s active engagement on the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Fauna and Flora (CITES), which is one of the most important tools 
for combating the global illegal wildlife trade, llie Division of International Conservation provides 
critical support to on-tlie-ground species conservation through its Wildlife Without Borders (W'VCB) 
programs and signature initiatives. I'he WWB Regional program supports species and habitat 
conservation in priority regions, including Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean and Mexico, 
through capacity building, outreach, education and training. This includes training African wildlife 
professionals to combat the bushmeat trade and working to bolster wildlife laws and increase 
enforcement capacity in African countries. The WW'B Global program targets crosscutting, global 
threats to wildlife, supports signature initiatives to maximi:i^e long-term impact, and address declines 
of critically endangered species, such as amphibians. From 2007 to 2013, the W^TS Regional and 
Global Programs supported more than 940 conservation projects, awarded over $31 rnillion in 
grants and leveraged an additional $46 million in matcliing funds on-thc-ground wildlife 
consen^ation programs, education, training and outreach. W'e recommend $14.6 million for the 
Office of International Affairs, consistent with the Administration’s F’Y 1 5 budget request. 

USFWS Multinational Species Conservation Funds 

Through the Multinational Species Conservation Funds (MSCF), the United States supplements 
the efforts of developing countries struggling to balance the needs of their human populations and 
endemic wildlife. ITese modest federal programs, administered by the USFWS, make targeted 
investments in conservation of several global priority' species. In 1989, Congress passed the African 
Elephant Conservation Act authorizing a dedicated fund in response to tlie threat posed to that 
species by rampant ivory poaching. Four more Funds have since been authorized to support the 
consen'ation of Asian elephants, great apes, marine turtles, and tigers and rhinos. Each of the funds 
is authorized at $5 million, witli the exception of the Rhino-Tiger Conservation Fund, which was 
intended as a double fund to addre.ss both sets of species, and is therefore authorized at |10 million. 
Appropriated funds for the programs have consistently remained roughly 30% or less of the 
authorized level. MSCF programs have played a critical role in saving wild populations of these 
species by controlling poaching, reducing human-wildlife conflict and protecting essential habitat. In 
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light of the resurgence of a severe poaching crisis in Africa, these funds are just as important and 
relevant now as they were when Congres's passed them. 

Support from the Rhino-Tiger Conservation Fund (RTCF) and the Asian Elephant 
Conservation Fund (AsECF) to World Wildlife Fund (WWF) and its local partners has 
contributed to incredible successes in protecting endangered wildlife in Nepal. The funds have 
supported anti-poaching, habitat restoration and species monitoring that, combined with 
community-level engagement and strong government support, helped to ensure that no rhinos, 
tigers or elephants were poached in Nepal between February 2012 and February 2013. This is the 
second time Nepal has celebrated a year of zero-poaching (the first was in 2011) in spite of rising 
demand for rhino horn and ivory on Asian black markets and a sharp increases in the number of 
rhinos and elephants killed in Africa over the same period. In addition, RTCF funding has 
supported efforts that have led to 63% increase in Nepal’s tiger population from 2009 to 2013 and is 
supporting the creation and expansion of tiger reserves and protected areas in Malaysia, India and 
Thailand as well as anti-poaeWng and enforcement efforts on the Indonesian island of Sumatra. Also 
on Sumatra, AsECF support to World Wildlife Fund has helped to established “Flying Squads” — 
teams of rangers equipped with noise and light-making devices and trained elephants that drive wild 
elephants back into tlie forest whenever they threaten to enter villages. The Squads have reduced 
losses suffered by local communities and prevented retaliatory killings. In 2009, they helped reduce 
elephant mortality in the Riau region by 27 percent in 2009 compared to the previous four years. 

The African Elephant Conservation Fund (AfECF) is supportitig improved protected area 
enforcement in several African countries, including hiring and training of local “ecoguards” to 
protect populations of elephants and other threatened wildlife. In Cameroon’s Campo Ma’an 
National Park, the AfECF supported a large-scale anti-poaching operation involving village and 
forest patrols, soldiers and game guards that flushed out four suspected poachers, including two 
notorious elephant poachers, and resulted in the seizure of 450 lbs. of bushmeat. Since 2008, the 
Great Ape Conservation Fund (GACF) has been supporting conseA’ation efforts in Virunga 
National Park — yVfrica’s oldest national park (established in 1925), which contains some of the 
richest biodiversity of any protected area on the continent and one of the largest populations of 
endangered mountain gorilla. GACF funding has helped to improve law enforcement and training 
for park rangers, develop alternative fuel sources to reduce the destructive practice of 
charcoal creation from the park’s forests, increase aerial surveillance capacity, and grow the park’s 
tourist revenue through a chimpanzee habituation and tourism project that generated nearly $1 
million in 2011 alone. In the. Solomon islands of the Pacific, the Marine Turtle Conservation 
Fund (MTCF) has supported WAVE’ conservation activities on important nesting beaches for 
endangered sea mrtles, including turtle ta^ng, DNA sampling, nesting beach cleanups, hatchery 
construction, workshops on community-based monitoring, and active monitoring of nests during 
the turtles’ nesting seasons. Hatchling success has grown each year .since the program began. 

These programs have proven remarkably successful, generating enormous constituent interest and 
strong bipartisan support in Congress. Since 1989, they have awarded over 2,300 grants and actively 
engaged with nearly 600 domestic and foreign partners, working in over 54 foreign countries. From 
2007 to 2013, MSCF programs provided $77 million in grant funding for on-the-ground 
conservation, leveraging nearly $117 million in additional matcliing funds. WWF recommends $10 
million for the Multinational Species Conscr\'ation Funds, an increase of $900,000 the 
Administration’s FY15 budget request. 

On behalf of World Wildlife Fund, thank you for considering these requests. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Thank you to all. Jim. 

Mr. Moran. All three groups are doing great work. We have 
come across this in our Defense Appropriations hearings, the 
amount of money that is going into terrorist groups that is gotten 
through the illegal trade, exotic animals and tusks and ivory, and 
devastating populations of elephants, rhinos, and tigers. 

So it is important stuff that the Wildlife Fund is doing and as 
is the other related ^oups, and I appreciate the fact that you are 
all collaborating. It is — the National Wildlife Federation, Wildlife 
Society, and the related groups, you are all trying to accomplish 
the same objective. And that is what we should be doing, and we 
are trying. I wish we could get — provide more resources to you, but 
we appreciate the people whose generosity is — continues to fund 
you. 

I don’t have any questions so they are doing good work. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, and thanks for all the work you do. 
And Joshua, we will have to have a conversation one day. There 
are no riders in our bill. They are policy decisions that go into our 
bill, and usually those deal with funding. And some of them are re- 
strictions of funding and other are directions of funding. But that 
is what we do. So we appreciate your comments and look forward 
to working with you all as we put this bill together. 

Mr. Saks. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. You bet. Next is Mr. Michael Mace, curator of birds 
at San Diego Zoo Safari. Mr. Peter Jenny, president of the Per- 
egrine Fund. Mr. Bobby Williamson, and Mr. Randy Streufert. Is 
that close? 

Mr. Streufert. Right on. 

Mr. Simpson. All right, I am doing good. Now that we are getting 
to the end, I kind of got the hang of it, you know. Michael, you are 
first. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

THE 5 NONPROFIT PARTNERS CURRENTLY WORKING 
ON CALIFORNIA CONDOR RECOVERY 

WITNESS 

MICHAEL MACE, SAN DIEGO ZOO SAFARI PARK 

Mr. Mace. Okay, thank you. We want to thank you and the com- 
mittee for allowing us to come and talk to you about the impor- 
tance of the California Condor Recovery Program. My name is Mi- 
chael Mace. I worked for San Diego Zoo Global. I am a curator 
there for birds, and we have been involved with the condor pro- 
gram since its inception for more than 30 years. Our organization 
is also working in 40 other countries with many other endangered 
species around the world. 

This is my colleague, Pete Jenny, from the Peregrine Fund, CEO 
and president of the Peregrine Fund, one of our partners. We are 
here representing three other organizations: Los Angeles Zoo, Or- 
egon Zoo, and Ventana Wildlife Society. 

The condor is an iconic North American species, an endangered 
and dangered species, and it is the largest flying bird in North 
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America with a nine-and-a-half-foot wingspan. And it serves a key 
ecological role in North America, and that is it is a scavenger, and 
what that means is it cleans up animals that have died. What is 
important to us is that in those carcasses are toxins that grow like 
botulism and anthrax. And by doing this service protects not only 
wildlife but humans as well. 

Also, as I see this picture on the wall, there is a strong cultural 
tie with condors to Native Americans. Even today, feathers that are 
molted by condors are used in ceremonies and rituals. 

The condor hit its all time low, almost went instinct, within only 
22 birds left in the world, and that was in 1982. And U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife came to San Diego Zoo, the Peregrine Fund and Los Ange- 
les Zoo and asked us to help them save the condor, and we did. We 
went from 22 birds to now more than 400. There are 412 in the 
world, of which 230 of those now fly free in California, Arizona, 
Utah, and Baja, Mexico. 

Through that time, we have been able to produce birds for re- 
lease back into the wild. Unfortunately have to intensely manage 
them because some of the very threats that caused the decline are 
still there. We also applied various sciences like genetics manage- 
ment, research for spatial ecology and such, and including canary 
service and pathology science to help preserve the species. But 
those, as I mentioned, those challenges are still out there in the 
wild. 

All this work has not been without significant burden and cost 
to the five partners. We collectively invested more than $40 million 
of our own privately-earned money to support this program. Our 
annual budget is $3.3 million of which the partners contribute 82 
percent, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, who oversees the pro- 
gram, provides 18 percent support. 

So recently U.S. Fish and Wildlife came to us and said we ac- 
knowledge the fact that the five partners without your support and 
scientific endeavors, most likely the condor would be extinct today, 
and they acknowledged that. So we remain committed to the pro- 
gram. We have for more than 30 years, but without additional fed- 
eral support, it would be unrealistic for us to maintain this type 
of program at this level forever, and we are asking for that sup- 
port. Otherwise, we will have lost 30 years of investment to try to 
save the condor. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Peter. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

THE 5 NONPROFIT PARTNERS CURRENTLY WORKING 
ON CALIFORNIA CONDOR RECOVERY 

WITNESS 

J. PETER JENNY, PEREGRINE FUND 

Mr. Jenny. Thank you. Thank you for this opportunity. My name 
is Peter Jenny. I am president and CEO of the Peregrine fund. We 
are best known probably for leading the successful recovery of the 
endangered peregrine falcon, which was arguably the largest and 
most successful endangered species recovery effort in history. We 
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are now also working with the California condor, and in our facili- 
ties in Idaho, we have the most productive and largest collection 
of captive breeding condors in the world. We also manage a wild 
population of 75 individuals. 

The beauty of this program, and Michael covered some of the 
problems, but the beauty of this program is that all of the difficult 
R and D has been done. We know how to breed them in captivity. 
We know that the condors can make it in the wild. They are breed- 
ing on their own. They are dispersing. They are foraging on their 
own. The one single problem that stands between us and total re- 
covery of this endangered species is lead exposure, and I brought — 
can I do this? I brought some visual aids. If we could get hunters 
to utilize these solid copper alternative bullets, we would be talking 
to Fish and Wildlife Service right now about delisting this species. 
It is that simple. 

And this is the solution. We have developed a very effective vol- 
untary program in the state of Arizona to encourage hunters to vol- 
untarily use these non-lead alternatives. We have an 80 percent 
voluntary compliance rate in the state of Arizona. Our modeling in- 
dicates that if we can duplicate that effort in neighboring Utah, 
that the lead levels will be low enough that we will enable the Cali- 
fornia condor to be effectively recovered. 

I am really hitting the high points here, but this is a wonderful 
opportunity for us to demonstrate a private and public cooperative 
venture here. This is a doable project, and if we get together with 
your support, this can be like the peregrine falcon, yet another en- 
dangered species success story. We are so close. 

[The statement of Michael Mace/Peter Jenny follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 

MR. MICHAEL MACE, CURATOR OF BIRDS 
SAN DIEGO ZOO GLOBAL 
AND 

MR. PETER JENNY, PRESIDENT AND CEO 
THE PEREGRINE FUND 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 

APRIL 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify before 
the subcommittee on the importance of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) Endangered 
Species Recovery funding for the survival and ultimate recovery of the California condor. My 
name is Michael Mace and I am a Curator of Birds at San Diego Zoo Global, where I have been 
responsible for the condor program for more than 30 years. San Diego Zoo Global and its 
Institute for Conservation Research have been involved in the California condor recovery effort 
since its inception. I am here today with my colleague, Peter Jenny, President and CEO of The 
Peregrine Fund, a nonprofit endangered species recovery organization best known for leading the 
successful recovery of the Peregrine Falcon. We are here representing a coalition of five 
nonprofit organizations working in partnership with the USFWS to recover the California 
condor. 

The California condor is one of North America’s most majestic and iconic species. With a wing 
span of approximately nine feet, they are the largest flying bird in North America, They can soar 
to heights of 15,000 feet and can travel up to 150 miles in a single day. Condors are carrion 
eaters, fulfilling an important ecological role hy feeding on the carcasses of dead animals. They 
historically ranged throughout the continental United States and most recently in the Western 
United States, from Canada into Mexico, and from the Pacific Coast into Arizona, Nevada, and 
Utah. Not only are they a magnificent part of our country’s wildlife landscape, the California 
condor is also a critical part of our heritage, figuring prominently in the cultures of many Native 
American communities. The State of California recognized the iconic nature of the California 
condor by featuring the bird on the state quarter. 

The once robust population of California condors was ravaged by habitat depletion, 
contaminants, and poaching over the course of the 20"’ century. While the species was officially 
classified as endangered in 1971, the population continued to decline, reaching a low point of 
just 22 birds in 1982. Following much debate, the last remaining condors were removed from 
the wild in 1987 marking the first time it was extinct in the wild. The first successful captive 
breeding of condors occurred at the San Diego Zoo Safari Park in 1988 and the process of 
restoring the population to its current levels began. 

Since these early efforts, the California Condor Recovery Program has made significant strides 
in bringing this majestic species back from the brink of extinction. The California condor 
population is now 412, including 230 birds living in the wild in California, Arizona, Utah, and 
Baja California, Mexico, with the goal of further reintroduction in Oregon within the next few 
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years. This success is largely due to the increasingly rigorous and expensive efforts of a 
dedicated coalition of five nonprofit organizations: 

• The San Diego Zoo Global and its Institute for Conservation Research 

• The Peregrine Fund 

• The Los Angeles Zoo 

• The Oregon Zoo 

• The Ventana Wildlife Society 

Through a combination of captive breeding, behavior modification, reintroduction, active 
management of the wild population, research, veterinary services, and pathology, this coalition 
of nonprofits has given a species once condemned to extinction a second chance. In fact, the 
USFWS acknowledges that were it not for the combined efforts of the partners, the California 
condor would, in all likelihood, be extinct today. 

The comprehensive, hands on approach that has made the recovery effort a success is costly. The 
partners’ annual budget for the condor recovery effort totals more than $3.3 million, with only 
$581,700, or approximately 18%, coming from the USFWS. In total, we estimate that the 
nonprofit partners have dedicated more than $40 million of their own, privately-raised funding 
over the last 30 years towards the recovery of the California condor. 

While truly significant progress has been made, public perception that the recovery effort is 
complete is far from reality. The diligent efforts of the nonprofit partners have been persistently 
undermined by environmental threats, principally from lead, making the road to full recovery of 
the California condor much longer and far more challenging than originally anticipated. Condors 
are currently surviving in the wild only through the increasingly costly efforts of regular 
trapping, testing, and treatment for lead poisoning carried out by the nonprofit partners. This 
situation was predicted in the American Ornithological Union’s (AOU) comprehensive 2008 
Status Review on the California Condor which stated, “Condors are maintained in the wild only 
with great effort, so much so that one might argue that they constitute little more than outdoor 
zoo populations.” Indeed, USFWS’s own projections indicate that were the partners’ efforts to 
cease, the California condor population would decline rapidly once again to the brink of 
extinction. 

A 2012 report by the National Academy of Science confirms that lead poisoning is the leading 
cause of condor deaths in the wild. Further, research by The Peregrine Fund shows that lead 
from spent ammunition is the single greatest barrier to condor recovery. If lead were taken out 
of the equation, we are confident that we would be consulting with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service about de-listing the California condor. 

While lead is currently a significant barrier to recovery, encouraging efforts are underway at the 
state level, in cooperation with the USWFS and the recovery partners, to mitigate and ultimately 
eliminate this threat. Working with state agencies in Arizona and Utah, The Peregrine Fund 
cooperates in a voluntary program to encourage hunters to use ballistically superior non-lead 
ammunition that is now available. Hunters have complied at a rate of 80% or greater over seven 
years in Arizona, and computer models indicate that condors can survive if that rate is sustained 
over time and the effort is expanded into the neighboring state of Utah. We are encouraged that 
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in this last season, 88% of hunters in Arizona complied, and Utah recently completed its second 
year of outreach and incentives. In addition, efforts to address lead are underway in other states. 
California has taken a legislative approach to the issue, which will phase into effect in the next 5 
years. Our partner, the Oregon Zoo, is working closely with USFWS to educate hunters and is 
supporting a voluntary effort in the state, simitar to those in Arizona and Utah. 

As we work to address the lead issue that has slowed recovery efforts, the nonprofit partners, 
require additional federal funding to continue their critical work. Again, this situation was 
anticipated by the 2008 AOU report which states, “Partners cannot be expected to expend funds 
indefinitely to maintain condors in nature, especially when increases in the wild population 
increase management requirements and annual costs.... The ultimate goal of many of the 
partners is to be involved in lower intensity monitoring of a self-sustaining population, or to exit 
the program entirely when populations become self-sustaining, not to continue increasing 
expenditures indefinitely.” 

At this point and time the Condor Recovery Program is at a critical juncture. Without additional 
federal support there is a strong possibility that the 30 years of progress and the substantial 
investment made by the partners and the Service could all be lost. On the other hand, with a 
relatively modest increase in federal support, this iconic species can be recovered and removed 
from the Endangered Species List. This investment will allow the USFWS to fulfill its statutory 
responsibly to recover the California condor and will provide an outstanding example of a truly 
effective and cooperative private-public partnership. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Welcome to D.C., and I mentioned the 
birds of prey and the Peregrine Fund earlier when we had another 
panel up here, and your work with landowners in Texas on the 
aplomado falcon and how that has turned out and stuff. So I appre- 
ciate you being here. 

Mr. Jenny. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. Bobby. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

FRIENDS OF THE WICHITAS SECRETARY 
WITNESS 


BOBBY WILLIAMSON 

Mr. Williamson. On behalf of the Friends of the Wichitas, thank 
you for inviting me to talk about our refuge, and thank you for the 
support you have shown over the years. 

My name is Bobby Williamson. I live in southwest Oklahoma 
near the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. When I was born, I 
lived on the refuge. My father worked there. I have continued to 
stay at the refuge for over 50 years. My career has been with Good- 
year, but when I am not at work, that is where I am at. 

The friends I work with, they help remove invasive plants, do 
fence repair, lead hikes. We are mostly interpreters trying to share 
what we know with as many of today’s youth who may someday 
be tomorrow’s refuge staff or just a future friend who might get the 
chance to speak at a Subcommittee hearing someday. 

I volunteer with others to support the effort of the refuge. We 
work side by side, giving time, money to support the efforts. My 
friends are poor, well-to-do, black, white. Republican, Democrat. 
Some are religious. Some are not. But for all of our diversity, we 
have a common ground: we love the refuge. This is true in all of 
our refuges in America. Where else could you find a government- 
run organization where manning is more than 20 percent by volun- 
teers? 

To come out and volunteer, our members show that they really 
care about something. I donate to many causes, but my time is 
given to the refuge. It is what I love and am willing to stand here 
and defend. I am an interpreter, a hike leader. I inherited this 
from my parents and plan on caring for my refuge until the next 
generation takes up where I leave off. 

This is something we have inherited and have been asked to pro- 
tect for future generations. When you visit a refuge like ours, you 
only need to look around, see the bison or the elk moving across 
the open prairie, watch a sunset over a mountain or just watch the 
stars at night while the coyotes howl back and forth among them- 
selves to understand what these places meant to previous care- 
takers. 

It is amazing to think that the early settlers had time to even 
imagine leaving these places for future generations. And in doing 
so, we expect the same from us, keep it safe, keep it pure. I have 
hiked most of the AT, done rim to rim to rim the Grand Canyon. 
I have half of the national parks in the country, a lot of the trail 
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systems that Mr. Warner talked about. But when I come and I tell 
my wife about these places, she just smiles because she knows that 
I will always be at the Wichitas, and she is right. 

We have been given a treasure to protect. During the Great De- 
pression, our refuges and parks were there for the CCC and the 
WPA. Americans were provided work during a difficult time in our 
history building many wonderful treasures. These treasures are in 
disrepair and falling down. The Jed Johnson Tower burned, and 
the rope has never been replaced. The buffalo lodge where Teddy 
Roosevelt stayed was damaged by broken water lines and has not 
been repaired. 

The Ferguson House burned by a controlled fire on a military 
base next door and has never been repaired. This one is dear to me 
because when I was born, this was my home. These are all on the 
register of historical sites and have not been repaired. This is 
wrong. We are not maintaining what we were given to protect. 
They gave us so much. What is to be our legacy? 

I can only talk firsthand about the Fish and Wildlife Service em- 
ployees at the Wichitas. These people take the time to explain 
things to visitors eveiy day. They bend over backwards to make 
every visitor feel special. They are a wealth of knowledge and love 
to share with others. I would like to take this time to invite each 
and every one of you to my refuge, any refuge, and spend a day, 
see what it is that we love so much. See where so many millions 
have found a place to go and recharge, explore, or just get away 
from everyday stress, a refuge. President Johnson made a state- 
ment at the signing of the Wilderness Act 50 years ago that I think 
applies. “If future generations are to remember us with gratitude 
rather than contempt, we must leave them a glimpse of the world 
as it was in the beginning, not just after we got through with it.” 

Gentlemen, the $480.4 million for Fiscal Year 2015 is not a lot 
on the grand scale of things. It merely maintains the status quo 
for a refuge that earns $44.47 for every dollar appropriated. I urge 
you to make a statement and protect our treasures. Make it a jobs 
package. There is work to be done. Thank you. 

[The statement of Bobby Williamson follows:] 
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April 4, 2014 

Robert Williamson, Secretary 
Friends of the Wichita Mountains 
4112 NW CurrellDr 
Lawton, Oklahoma 73505 


TESTIMONY 

FOR THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Congressman Cole and members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for allowing me this time to talk about the funding needs of the 
National Wildlife Refuge System and specifically, the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 

On behalf of the Friends of the Wiehita Mountains Wildlife Refuge and our local community 
supporters, we would like to thank you for the affirmation you have shown for the Refuge 
System through the years. To have the opportimity to come here to our nation’s capital and speak 
to you in person about something so important to my community and me today is very special. 

The Wichita Mountains refuge is 59,020 acres and one of the largest mixed grass prairies in the 
nation. And, you might be interested to learn that it is home to some of the oldest mountains in 
the U.S. When the bison was near extinction. President Theodore Roosevelt chose the Wichita 
Mountains as a place to reestablish their presence in the west. The original herd of 1 5 came from 
the Bronx Zoo in New York and now the herd numbers over 600 and has been the seed stock for 
many Refuges and Parks in the country. Had President Roosevelt not had the foresight to 
establish this refuge, there is a good chance bison would not be roaming today in places like 
Yellowstone National Park, the Neal Smith National Wildlife Refuge in Iowa and on private 
ranches nationwide. This was a true success story for conservation and has been repeated over 
and over throughout the Refuge System for not only bison, but countless other species. 

The Wichita Mountains refuge is also known for the black-capped vireo, a small migratory bird 
listed as Federally endangered. Prior to being listed as endangered, less than forty birds were 
found in the entire state of Oklahoma in 1985. Now, due to the dedicated work of Refuge 
biologists and volunteers, the population has grown to approximately 8000 pairs. Birdwatchers 
from all over the world come to the Wichita Mountains refuge to catch a glimpse. 

Our Refuges and indeed all our public lands are places for visitors from all over the world to see 
what America values. They need to be maintained and showcased. Every American or foreign 
visitor should be able to visit these places of “Refuge”. 

We host over 1 .5 million guests a year with a staff of 32 people. On weekends only six staff 
members are available to run the visitor center and provide law enforcement. Visitor center hours 
have been reduced and elk tours, hikes, and education programs have been eliminated because of 
budget declines. Staff reductions have forced our popular Nature Quest program to be cancelled. 
Nature Quest brings 60 fifth and sixth-graders from economically disadvantaged schools along 
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with 20 high school student mentors for a weeklong outdoors experience on the refuge. While 
the Friends and others are willing to fund the program there is no staff to run it. 

Our Refuge staff has been doing without for several years. They saw the writing on the wall and 
tightened their belts. Watch every nickel they spend. Don’t fill a slot when it is created through 
attrition. Be ready for cutbacks. And they have done without. We have lost biologists, law 
enforcement, and maintenance personnel. These men and women are a model for government 
efficiency. They watch every dollar they spend and prioritize what they need. 

Our Parks, Monuments, Forests, and Refuges are discretionary spending - I get that. But they 
also are a source of revenue for this country. Refuges generate over $2.4 billion dollars each year 
and are funded at only $472 million. Like our military bases, our local communities rely on 
revenue generated by the people coming to our Refuge. 

These visitors eat in our local restaurants, fill up at our local gas stations, stay in our local hotels 
and all that amounts to a huge economic impact. According to a report released last October ~ 
Banking On Nature - for every $1 Congress appropriates to run the Wichita Mountains NWR, 
the economic return in our community is $44.57. Quite literally, this refuge is a huge economic 
asset to our community. I have included an Infographic showing these economic impacts. 

We fear that declining budget threaten this economic return. Budget cutbacks have reduced 
refuge staffing by 10%. The smaller staff is not able to keep abreast of the ever-increasing 
maintenance backlog. For example staff cannot regularly inspect and maintain the 107 concrete 
and earthen dams on the refuge or maintain the 32 bathrooms. The reduced maintenance is 
causing the concessionaire, operating one of our two campgrounds, to lose income, which means 
their payment of 5% of the gross income to the Refuge is reduced. 

Eighty percent of the 50 miles of paved and unpaved roads open to the public are in poor 
condition and in need of repair. We are looking at alternative transportation methods to improve 
air quality and reduce infrastructure needs and maintenance expenses. A transportation study is 
ongoing in our Refuge with the local and state Transportation Authority to promote biking or 
even shuttles in the Refuge between key points of interest and trail heads. 

While eampers and other visitors initially come to see the wildlife, many keep coming back for 
the opportunity to be a part of these conservation success stories. They come to the Refuge and 
they volunteer. To be a part of this giving back experience is one of the most rewarding things 
people have ever done. As long as these projects are funded and the staff has the backing they 
need to support these projects the local communities will support them. 

I am one of these volunteers. Our Refuge is over a hundred years old and has not only provided 
habitat for wildlife, but it’s also been there where our nation needed it most. During the great 
Depression when millions of Americans went to work at CCC camps throughout our Parks, 
Monuments, Forests, and Wildlife Refuges, we had 3 such camps. American families made it 
through this time and created many national treasures in doing so. Today those same Parks and 
Refuges provide a place for people to go and detach from everyday business, think about their 
life direction, or maybe just simply unplug from the outside world. 
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Today more than ever they need these places of “Refuge”. Our communities are staying closer to 
home in today’s economic times. They came in the tens of thousands (20,000 to 30,000) on the 
weekends last October only to find the refuge closed. Many did not understand. Just because the 
government is closed why would we be? They need these places to remind them how great we 
have it. 

A number of these hardworking Americans are volunteering - they are doing all they can to 
assist through volunteering time, raising money, and appearing here today. We are teachers, 
factory workers, farmers, and numerous other backgrounds. In fact, nationwide, volunteers like 
myself boost the workforce of the Refuge System by over 20% every year - that’s the equivalent 
of an additional 702 full time staff across the country. At Wichita Mountains, we contribute the 
equivalent of ten full time employees. We try the best we can but we ai'e not enough to fill all the 
growing needs of the Refuge and unfortunately, budget cuts can actually make it impossible for 
people to volunteer because there is no one to oversee them. But we keep trying. We are a 
temporary fix by volunteering limited hours each week. The Refuge makes good use of our time 
but they are not sure they can get enough volunteers every time there is a need - or if they will 
have the staff to provide necessary oversight. This makes it hard to plan out projects of any size 
and sadly, a waste of patriotic Americans who Just want to give back. 

Volunteering can be a stepping-stone to a career. FWS provides so many career opportunities for 
our youth in biology, animal management, visitor services, fire management, and other fields. 
Better our children grow up playing in the streams than in the streets or in front of the TV 
playing games. Just by getting our children outdoors we can work to reduce obesity, improve 
their health through projects, or just take a hike and learn about what our grandparents went 
through to make all this available to them today. 

Our Parks and Refuges are an investment in our future, our children’s future, and generations to 
come. They are our finest gems and should be protected. When hikers meet on the trail they are 
equals, rich or poor they have a common love for the outdoors and that’s a good thing. 

We ask you to make the follow investment in the Refuge System that is a treasure that benefits 
current and future generations of Americans. 

1. Fully fund the National Wildlife Refuge System at $900 million annually for operations 
and maintenance, beginning with $480.4 million in FYl 5; 

2. Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State Wildlife 
Grants, the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, the Multinational Species 
Conservation Fund, Coastal Grants, and the Department of Interior’s Fire Management 
Program; and 

3. Pass a Transportation Bill that includes $100 million annually to improve refuge road 
infrastructure for 46.5 million visitors. 

I thank you for this opportunity to provide testimony to this committee - it is a great privilege. 

Sincerely, 

Robert Williamson 

Friends of the Wichita Mountains 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Bobby. Randy. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

FRIENDS OF THE POTOMAC RIVER REFUGEES 

WITNESS 

RANDY STREUFERT, DIRECTOR 

Mr. Streufert. I assume this is on. Vice Chair Simpson, Mr. 
Moran, thank you for the opportunity to comment on the fiscal year 
2015 Appropriation for the National Wildlife Refuge System. My 
name is Randy Streufert. I am now a nature photographer. In 
2012, I retired after 39 years in the public service as a federal em- 
ployee. I held a senior management position for over 20 years with 
the last 4 in the senior executive service. I am also a veteran, hav- 
ing served with the U.S. Army. In the last year, I frequently served 
as a volunteer on the refuges. 

Today I am speaking on behalf of the Friends of the Potomac 
River Refuges. Ours is a nonprofit organization promoting appre- 
ciation of the wildlife and habitats on the three refuges in northern 
Virginia. Those refuges are Elizabeth Hartwell Mason Neck and 
Morton, Occoquan Bay, and Featherstone in Woodbridge, Virginia. 
These refuges serve a population of about 3.4 million in northern 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. This area includes, as you 
know, a large military contingent at Fort Meyer, Fort Belvoir, Wal- 
ter Reed National Medical Center, and Quantico Marine Base. 

Refuges, so much more so than parks, are places set aside per- 
manently for wildlife. They are places of quiet where one is sur- 
rounded by nature. Although encircled by an urban landscape, the 
three Virginia refuges offer solitude and peace of mind interrupted 
only by sounds of bald eagles heard overhead, songbirds in the 
trees, and frogs in the marsh. 

It is precisely this type of environment that is critical to the heal- 
ing process for wounded warriors. Secretary of Interior Jewell re- 
cently announced an action plan to benefit our military members, 
their families, and those veterans returning as wounded warriors. 
The plan would increase services that support the needs of military 
families relative to psychological health, and physical rehabilitation 
on refuges and other public land; increase the accessibility of ref- 
uges, parks, and other public lands where active duty military per- 
sonnel who have been injured or who are in rehabilitation resulting 
of injuries related to military service including PTSD. 

Our veterans and their families have earned the best of what our 
government can provide, but there is a problem. The refuges we 
support in northern Virginia are unfortunately representative of 
many in the national system. They are underfunded and under- 
staffed. They are ill-equipped to provide additional services. In the 
national wildlife refuge system, over 38,000 volunteers perform 20 
percent of all the work as you have heard before. And there is al- 
ready at least a 20 percent understaffing level. 

The situation for the three Potomac River refuges is typical. They 
have a staffing plan approved for 16. They can only fill 7. They 
have one law enforcement, one business services, and one mainte- 
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nance officer. The plan calls for three of each. When the mainte- 
nance officer was out last month, it snowed. With no one to plow 
the roads, the refuge just closed. 

I worked with refuge staff. They are all highly dedicated and rep- 
resent the highest standards of what we expect of public servants. 
As a former manager, I know being one staff member deep per any 
activity is a problem waiting to happen. Criminals know that one 
law enforcement officer cannot adequately cover three separate ref- 
uges. 

The president’s budget request for the National Wildlife Refuge 
System is $476.4 million. That is less than a 1 percent increase 
over this year. Our position is that the level should be no lower 
than $480.4 million just to maintain the current underfunded sta- 
tus. We join the National Wildlife Refuge Association and the Care 
Group, a diverse coalition of hunting, fishing, and conservation, 
and scientific organizations in calling for a $900 million annual 
budget for the refuge systems operations and maintenance. 

Now, without applying basic economic rules, asking for an addi- 
tional $425 million during a time when deficits must be reduced 
could be a non-starter. But by applying economics with the findings 
of the Banking on Nature Study, refuges generate an average of 
$4.87 in total economic output for every dollar appropriated. In eco- 
nomic terms, funding for refuges is an investment with a guaran- 
teed profit. It is not an increase to the deficit. 

To put that additional $25 million in perspective, please keep in 
mind the following. On April 9, 2013, the Government Account- 
ability Office issued its third annual report exposing unnecessary 
duplication and overlapping programs throughout the federal gov- 
ernment. GAO’s report outlined more than $95 billion in potential 
savings from duplicate programs and inefficient practices. 

In 1982, President Reagan’s head of 0MB, David Stockman, an- 
nounced his engagement to be married. A reporter asked him who 
would maintain the family checkbook. He responded quickly that 
his wife would since he rounded off figures to the closest billion. 

Providing $900 million to the refuge system will help wounded 
warriors and the refuges to be maintained and provide much need- 
ed programs to our citizens. In a $3.9 trillion budget that includes 
$95 billion in waste, a $900 million budget is just a rounding exer- 
cise. Thank you for considering our request, and I hope all of you 
will visit one of our northern Virginia refuges. 

[The statement of Randy Streufert follows:] 
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Randy Streufert 

Director, Friends of the Potomac River Refuges 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

On behalf of the Friends of the Potomac River Refuges, thank you for this opportunity to submit 
comments on the proposed FY 2015 appropriation for the National Wildlife Refuge System 
(contained within the overall budget for the US Fish and Wildlife Service), 

The Friends of the Potomac River Refuges (FoPRR) was founded in 2002 as a non-profit 501(c)3 
organization; it promotes conservation, awareness, and appreciation of the wildlife and 
habitats of the three refuges in the complex and provides assistance to refuge programs. 

The three National Wildlife Refuges in the Potomac River Refuge Complex (Elizabeth Hartwell 
Mason Neck, Occoquan Bay and Featherstone) are urban refuges serving a population of about 
3.4 million in Northern Virginia and the District of Columbia. The refuges border Occoquan Bay 
at the junction of Fairfax County and Prince William County. 

Elizabeth Hartwell Mason Neck NWR was established in 1969. It contains 2,277 acres and is just 
18 miles south of the District of Columbia, adjacent to a rapidly growing metropolitan area 
where habitat is constantly altered. As the first national wildlife refuge specifically established 
under the Endangered Species Act for Bald Eagles, its focus is on forest, marsh, and riverine 
habitat important to the Bald Eagle. This refuge is a combination of oak-hickory forest and 
freshwater marshes with 4.4 miles of shoreline. Visitors are able to hike through eastern forests 
to beautiful views of the largest fresh-water marsh in Northern Virginia. It hosts Bald Eagles 
and over 200 species of other birds, 31 species of mammals, and 44 species of reptiles and 
amphibians. 

Occoquan Bay NWR was established in 1998. It contains 640 acres and is just 22 miles south of 
the District of Columbia. It hosts extensive grasslands interspersed with marshes and early 
successional shrub and forest areas that support Neotropical migratory birds and grassland 
dependent species. This refuge is a one of the largest remaining open spaces in Northern 
Virginia, comprising a unique mix of wetlands, forest, and native grasslands. Visitors enjoy 
relatively flat, open vistas of both the meadows as well as the Potomac River. The refuge is 
home to a resident population of Bald Eagles, over 230 species of other birds. River Otters, 
Muskrats, a variety of turtles, frogs, 70 species of butterflies and 60 species of dragonflies. 

Featherstone NWR will open to the public this calendar year. It contains 325 acres of marsh 
and riverine habitat important to both waterfowl and eagles and is located 27 miles south of 
the District of Columbia. 
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Why are these and other refuges important? 

Economic Benefits of Refuges -The Division of Economics in the U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service 
published a study in October 2013 entitled: Banking on Nature - The Economic Benefits to Local 
Communities of National Wildlife Refuge Visitation. Some of the highlighted findings, noted 
below, demonstrate the importance of wildlife refuge-based recreation: 

• Recreational visits to notional wildlife refuges generate substantial economic 
activity. In FY 2011, 46.5 million people visited refuges. Their spending generated 
$2.4 billion of sales in regional economies. As this spending flowed through the 
economy, over 35,000 people were employed and $792. 7 million in employment 
income wos generated. 

• Refuges contributed an average $4.87 in total economic output for every $1 
appropriated in Fiscal Year 2011. 

• About 72 percent of total expenditures are generated by non-consumptive activities 
on refuges. Fishing accounted for 21 percent and hunting 7 percent. Local residents 
accounted for 23 percent of expenditures while visitors coming from outside the local 
area accounted for 77 percent. 

• Refuge recreational spending generated about $342.9 million in tax revenue at the 
local, county, state and Federal level. 

• National wildlife refuges are seen widely as travel-worthy destinations: 77% of 
refuge spending was done by visitors from outside the local area; and 

• The combined economic contribution to communities nationwide is almost five times 
the $492 million appropriated to the Refuge System in FY 2011. 

Secretary of Interior Sally Jewell stated: "Our National Wildlife Refuge System is the world's 
greatest network of lands dedicated to wildlife conservation, but it is also a powerful economic 
engine for local communities across the country, attracting more than 46 million visitors from 
around the world who support local restaurants, hotels, and other businesses. ... In addition to 
conserving and protecting public lands for future generations, the report shows that every 
dollar we invest in our Refuge System generates huge economic dividends for our country." 

The study covered 92 of the over 550 refuges, including three of the 33 refuges in California 
(Sonny Bono Salton Sea, San Luis and Sacramento NWRs) and four of the 14 refuges in Virginia 
(Occoquan Bay, Great Dismal Swamp, Eastern Shore of Virginia and Back Bay NWRs). 

The study (based on FY 2011 data) showed the following for the three California and four 
Virginia refuges: 

Total Visitors Total Visitor Expenditures Jobs Created Jobs Income Tax Revenue 

CA: 189,814 $8,912,600 92 $4,307,600 $1,990,100 

VA: 251,043 $4,906,700 66 $2,909,400 $ 806,000 
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Hunting, Fishing Wildlife Observation and Nature Photography - More Economic Benefit 

The study found that wildlife-related recreation fuels much of this economic contribution. The 
National Survey of Fishing, Hunting and Wildlife-Associated Recreation, which informed the 
Banking on Nature report, found that more than 90 million Americans, or 41 percent of the 
United States' population age 16 and older, pursued wildlife-related outdoor recreation in 
2011, and spent nearly $145 billion annually. 

Educational Benefits - Refuges offer unique opportunities for neighboring schools, especially 
those in urban or urbanizing communities, to bring students in to learn first-hand about the 
environment. Local universities take advantage of the natural settings to conduct research on a 
variety of topics such as water and air quality, the effect of invasive species, and issues affecting 
the health and populations of native plants and animals. 

intangible Benefits for Wounded Warriors and All Others - Refuges, with their emphasis being 
on protection of the natural habitat and wildlife, much more so than parks, provide unique 
places in the urban landscape where anyone can go to have quiet reflective time in a natural 
environment. Refuges and other green space are becoming more widely recognized for their 
importance for our Wounded Warriors and their families. 

Secretary of Interior Jewell recently announced an "Action Plan for Sharing Educational 
Opportunities, Healthful Recreation & Jobs in America's Great Outdoors." The plan includes: 

• Expanding participation of military families in existing and possibly new programs in 
cooperation with the Department of Defense. 

• Increasing services in support of the interests and needs of miiitary families reiative to 
psychological health and physical rehabilitation through use of its SOO miiiion acres of 
public land, recreational, and educational programs. 

• Evaluate options for determining how access fees to Federal lands might be waived for 
active duty military personnel who have been injured or who ore in rehabilitation 
resulting from injuries related to military service. Including PTSD. 

Status of the Refuges - The three refuges in the Potomac River Complex are typical of refuges 
throughout the system. Insufficient funding and shortage of staff means no or limited 
implementation of programs for: a) fire protection and suppression; b) law enforcement and 
safety; c) fighting invasive species; d) environmental education; and e) maintaining refuge 
facilities. Without a meaningful increase in fiscal and staff resources, implementation of the 
new plans announced by Secretary Jewell intended to help veterans, their families and most 
especially our Wounded Warriors, cannot be effectively implemented in the refuge system. 

The Potomac River Refuge Complex presently has a staff of seven. The Comprehensive 
Conservation Plan for the complex reflects a minimum workforce level of 16 to carry out 
mandated safety, law enforcement, maintenance and program functions. There are no fiscal or 
staff resources to implement any of the Secretary's programs for Wounded Warriors. 
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Conclusion - The President's Budget request for the National Wildlife Refuge System (N WRS) 
for FY 2015 is less than a 1% increase over FY 2014. That insignificant amount creates concern 
about the future of refuges and the role they play in preserving vital habitat and native species. 

FOPRR's position is that the FY 2015 level for NWRS should be no lower than $480.4 million. 

The Refuge System needs an increase of at least $8 million over the FY 2014 appropriated level 
just to maintain the same management capability. 

The National Wildlife Refuge Association (NWRA) and the Cooperative Alliance for Refuge 
Enhancement (CARE) estimate that the Refuge System needs at least $900 million in annual 
operations and maintenance funding to properly administer its 562 refuges and 38 wetland 
management districts spanning over 150 million acres. FoPRR fully supports the NWRA in its 
call to move towards fully funding the NWRS at $900 million annually for operations and 
maintenance. At its highest funding level in FY 2010, the Refuge System received only $503 
million— little more than half the needed amount. Since that time, congressional appropriations 
have not accounted for rising costs, but have been steadily reduced. This resulted in the loss of 
324 employees since 2011, or a 9% cut in overall staffing levels. Yet based on the Banking on 
Nature study, the Refuge System actually pays for itself several times over by generating $4.87 
in economic activity for every $1 appropriated by Congress to run the Refuge System. 

The FoPRR also joins NWRA in supporting the following: 

• Appropriate $168.8 million in FY 2015 from the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(LWCFj to acquire conservation easements on vi/orking lands ond to purchase in-holdings 
and vital habitat for the National Wildlife Refuge System ond reauthorize LWCF at $900 
million annually. 

• Appropriate $35 million in FY 2015 for the North American Wetlands Conservation Act 
(NAWCA) and reauthorize the Act at $75 million. 

• Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State Wildlife 
Grants, the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, Coastal Grants, and the 
Department of Interior’s Fire Management Program. 

We know federal government spending must be reduced. However, the budget for the National 
Wildlife Refuge System represents little more than a rounding error in the entire federal 
budget. Given the Refuge System's documented revenue-generating history, funds 
appropriated to it add to the revenue, not to the deficit. The Refuge System's role in preserving 
vital natural resources and its potential to benefit to our Wounded Warriors and the enduring 
economic value of fostering community-based conservation in urban areas, should make 
increasing the annual NWRS budget to $900 million an easy decision. 

The opportunity to provide testimony to this committee is greatly appreciated. 

Thank you, Randy Streufert, 

Director, Friends of the Potomac River Refuges 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. Tim Aiken, my legislative director, just reminded me 
that MS13, the violent drug and sex trafficking gang in northern 
Virginia was actually operating out of the refuge in Prince William 
County because there was so little capacity for law enforcement 
and monitoring of the refuge. So it does need, our refuges, need 
more care given to them, and it would be nice if we could expand 
some of the Potomac River refuges. But there is no point in doing 
it if we don’t have the personnel to maintain what we have. Chair- 
man has made that point before. 

So thanks for your efforts, Randy. I’ll let you handle the Boise, 
Idaho organization, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, thank you all for being here and for your tes- 
timony and making all the trip out here from Boise. And actually 
Boise is not too bad. You don’t have to ride a horse or anything to 
get around, like you do the other parts of Idaho. Just kidding. We 
actually have paved parts where planes land and stuff. But you 
guys do some incredible work. 

And, you know, Jim, before you retire from Congress, I have to 
get you out to Idaho and visit. We could do a trip and visit NFC, 
the National Fire Center in Boise. And while we are there, it is 
only, what, 10 minutes to get to the Birds of Prey. And it is incred- 
ible the stuff that they have 

Mr. Moran. I would like to do that. You have already got me 
rooting for Boise State so 

Mr. Simpson. Anytime I can do that, I have done my job. 

Mr. Jenny. Congressman, I can’t believe I neglected to say this, 
but I neglected to make my ask of members somehow. What we are 
fervently supporting is the Fish and Wildlife Service request for re- 
covery — the request, which is just shy this year of $88 million. And 
we certainly support that. 

Mr. Moran. Appreciate the one in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Jenny. Exactly. 

Mr. Simpson. And, of course, San Diego Zoo speaks for itself You 
don’t have to say a heck of a lot more than that. They do great 
work, and the refuges are obviously very important, and we will do 
what we can to make sure in these limited budget times that we 
have the resources to do what is necessary. 

But before I dismiss this panel, I will tell you a little story. Be- 
fore Norm Dicks retired from Congress, in his last Subcommittee 
hearing at this table. Norm told us to take care of the refuge sys- 
tem. Arid, you know, Mr. Moran has done a wonderful job of doing 
that as he became Chairman. He has been a strong leader for not 
only the refuge system but so many other programs in this bill. 

And this is the last public hearing that Jim will be at from this 
Subcommittee. I have been his ranking member when he was 
chairman, and he has been my ranking member when I have been 
chairman. And I just wanted to personally thank Jim for his work 
on this bill, and we have agreed and disagreed on issues. But we 
have always done so amicably, and we have tried to understand 
where each other is coming from on certain issues. 

And I really want to thank Jim for the great work he has done. 
I hate to see him leaving Congress, but he has been a valuable 
partner on this Subcommittee for many, many years. And as I have 
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tried to help him understand what grazing in Idaho is like, he has 
tried to help me understand what the fish in the Potomac are like. 

And so he has heen a truly important member of this Sub- 
committee, and not only that, just a dear friend. So I thank you, 
Jim. 

Mr. Moran. I deeply value our friendship, Mike. I really do. It 
has been a pleasure to work with you. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. Okay, next panel. We have Mary Beth 
Beetham, director of legislative affairs. Defenders of Wildlife. 
Rosalyn Morrison, legislative assistant to Animal Welfare Institute. 
And Nancy Perry, senior vice president, governmental relations, 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals. 

Mary, you are first. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE 
WITNESS 

MARY BETH BEETHAM, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 

Ms. Beetham. Chairman Simpson, Ranking Member Moran, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify. Mr. Simpson, it is an 
honor and a pleasure to see you here again today even though you 
are no longer the actual chairman, and I am happy to be able to 
speak to you today, Mr. Moran, on your last public witness day. 

So thank you for the opportunity. I am Mary Beth Beetham, leg- 
islative director for Defenders of Wildlife. Founded in 1947, Defend- 
ers has more than 1 million members and supporters, and we are 
dedicated to the conversation of wild animals and plants in their 
natural communities. 

North America is fortunate to have some of the most abundant 
and diverse wildlife on earth, more than 200,000 known species in 
the U.S. alone. This unique and irreplaceable heritage is treasured 
by all Americans both for its aesthetic value as well as for the very 
tangible benefits it brings as a resource. 

For example, a third of our food is pollinated by birds, bats, and 
insects. Cuts since 2010 to federal programs that conserve wildlife 
and habitat have severely undermined sound management. For ex- 
ample, the Fish and Wildlife Services told us that funding de- 
creases in the endangered species program actually delayed the re- 
covery of the endangered Florida manatee by preventing crucial 
habitat restoration work. Continued cuts will likely lead to irre- 
versible harm to vulnerable species and their habitats. Our nation’s 
wildlife is a treasure and well worth the investment to properly 
care for it. 

We thank the Subcommittee for working during a final con- 
ference on the omnibus appropriations bill to reverse the sequestra- 
tion cuts for many programs, and we hope the Subcommittee will 
continue its efforts and provide important increases for high pri- 
ority wildlife conservation needs in the 2015 bill. 

While our written testimony highlights all of the programs that 
we are concerned about, I will just touch on some today. Of course, 
it is still a number of them because Defenders supports many ac- 
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tivities. Under the Fish and Wildlife Service, the President’s re- 
quest proposes a restructuring of the ecological services activity 
which includes the endangered species program. 

We are concerned about whether the new structure will allow for 
adequate transparency and accountability, particularly in the large 
general program activities program elements. Unless the agency 
can show that it has adequate controls in place to ensure the stra- 
tegic use of this funding and a transparent prioritization and re- 
porting process, we support maintaining the current budget struc- 
ture, and we would support the increases that are in the request 
for the endangered species portion of ecological services to help pro- 
tect and recover our nation’s most vulnerable plants and animals. 

Also under Fish and Wildlife Service, we support the following 
increases: $2.5 million that will help to ensure citing of renewable 
energy projects in a way that prevents harm to vulnerable species, 
$1.8 million for the Innovative Cooperative Recovery Initiative 
which is doing a good job supporting more efficient efforts across 
landscapes to recover listed species or national wildlife refuges and 
surrounding lands, $3.3 million for cooperative landscape conserva- 
tion and $14.4 million for science support that will help to imple- 
ment the National Fish, Wildlife and Plants Climate Adaptation 
Strategy and meet other priority science needs. 

In the Forest Service, we were concerned to see that the Admin- 
istration has again proposed merging a number of accounts includ- 
ing Wildlife and Fish Habitat Management into the integrated Re- 
source Restoration Account. At this time, we support continuing 
IRR as a pilot as directed by Congress so the agency can dem- 
onstrate whether it can adequately protect habitat for fish and 
wildlife in a consolidated program. 

We are also opposed to the nearly $18 million cut proposed for 
Forest Service R and D. We are surprised at that. In the Bureau 
of Land Management Budget, we support continued full funding for 
the National Greater Sage Grouse Planting Strategy. However we 
are concerned that the current draft plans will not be adequate to 
conserve the sage grouse. We urge the Subcommittee to work with 
the agency to ensure that the plans are improved. 

Also in the BLM budget for the Threatened and Endangered Spe- 
cies Management Program, we support a $1 million increase over 
the President’s request that would simply restore funding to the 
2010 level. According to BLM staff reports, the agency has funding 
to implement only about 10 percent of the work it is required to 
do in recovery plans each year for listed species on its lands. 

No matter where stakeholders stand on all various sides of the 
ESA debate, everyone wants to see listed species move toward re- 
covery. And at the current level of funding, this is a goal not likely 
to occur for listed species on BLM lands. We really ask the Sub- 
committee to pay attention to that respectfully. 

Finally for the U.S.G.S. we support the $11.6 million increase for 
the National Climate Change and Wildlife Science Center that will 
support research on the impacts of climate change on fish, wildlife, 
and other natural resources. Again thank you very much for the 
opportunity to testify. Been a pleasure to speak before both of you. 

[The statement of Mary Beth Beetham follows:] 
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Testimony of Mary Beth Beetham 
Director of Legislative Affairs, Defenders of Wildlife 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 

Mister Chairman, Ranking Member and Members of the Subcomtnictee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify. I am Mar}' Beth Beetham, Director of legislative Affairs for Defenders of 
Wildlife. Founded in 1947, Defenders has more than one million members and supporters and is 
dedicated to the conservation of wild animals and plants in their natural communities. 

North America is fortunate to have some of the most abundant and diverse wildlife on Earth, more 
than 200,000 known species in the U.S. alone. This unique and irreplaceable heritage is treasured by 
ail Americans both for its aesthetic value as well as for the very tangible benefits it brings as a 
resource. For example, a third of our food is pollinated by birds, bats, and insects; wildlife 
associated recreation generated ^145 billion in economic benefits in 2011;' bats provide at least ^3.7 
billion to the agricultural industry in pest control services each year;" and the value of ecosystem 
services from habitat in the contiguous 48 states is estimated at Sl-6 trillion annually.^ Cuts since FY 
2010 to Federal programs that conserve wildlife and habitat have severely undermined sound 
management. Funding decreases in the U.S. F’ish and Wildlife Endangered Species program delayed 
the recovery of endangered Florida manatees by preventing crucial habitat restoration work. 
Continued cuts will likely lead to irreversible harm to vulnerable species and habitat. Our nation’s 
wildlife is a treasure and well worth the investment to properly care for it. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FW-^S) is our nation’s premier wildlife conservation agency. We 
were deeply disappointed that the agency received a 27 percent cut in the FY 2014 House Interior, 
F7nvironment, and Related Agencies appropriations bill. FWS needs robust funding, not cuts, if it is 
to recover threatened and endangered species and protect migratory birds and fish, species of global 
conservation concern and other trust species, and stop or prevent wildlife crimes. 

Cooperative Recoveiv - Defenders supports the President’s requested increases of SI. 5 million in 
Conseivation and Restoration under Fxological Services and S300.000 under Migratory Bird 
Management. This initiative is supporting more efficient and strategic efforts across landscapes to 
recover threatened and endangered species on National Wildlife Refuges and surrounding lands. 

Renewable Energy - Defenders supports the President’s requested increases of ^1.1 million in 
Planning and Consultation under Ecological Services to support approvals of renewable energy 
projects while ensuring they do not significandy harm wildlife, and $1.4 million under Sendee 
Science to assess potential impacts of energy transmission corridors on sensitive lands and wildlife in 
the WYst and to identify mitigation strategies. 

Endangered Species — The President’s request proposes a major restructuring of the Ecological 
Sendees Activity which includes the Endangered Species program. Defenders is concerned about 
whether the new structure will allow for adequate transparency and accountability, particularly in the 
large “General Program Activities” program elements. Before any such restructuring is permitted, 
the agency must show that it has adequate controls in place to ensure the strategic use of this 
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funding and a transparent process for developing priorities and reporting how funds are allocated. 
Absent this information. Defenders supports maintaining the current budget structure and requests 
increases for the endangered species portion of Ecological Services, $21.7 million, which includes: 

• A %4 million increase to support the unprecedented effort to consen^e the greater sage- 
grouse and its sagebrush habitat. 

• A $2.3 million increase for listing species- ’Phis funding will support progress in listing 
approximately 145 candidate species, many of which have awaited Endangered Species Act 
(ESA) protection for years. 

• An $11.1 million increase to support the recovery of the more than 1,500 listed U.S. species 
so that ESA protection is no longer necessary. 

• Defenders opposes a $1 million reduction for the Wolf Livestock Loss Demonstration 
Program that assists livestock owners co-existing with wolves, and we urge its restoration. 

National Wildlife Refuge System rNWRSl — Our National Wildlife Refuge System is the largest land 
and water system in the world dedicated to wildlife conservation. Refuges provide enormous 
benefits to the American people, generating $2.4 billion each year for local economies. A September 
2013 memorandum from the System’s Chief detailed significant damage from budget cuts since E’Y 
2010 with conserv^ation effectiveness in numerous areas declining dangerously. The request includes 
a $4.2 million increase which includes funding for Challenge Cost share projects with partners and 
volunteer groups and for law enforcement but it is not sufficient. Instead, Defenders supports an $8 
million increase over FY 2014 which is the minimal amount needed each year to keep up with 
operating costs such as fuel, utilities and rent. We also support legislative language proposed by the 
administration that would provide authority to recover compensation from responsible parties who 
injure or destroy Refuge System or Hatchery System resources similar to that of the National Park 
Sendee and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration and allows compensation to be 
applied directly to repair the injury without further appropriation by Congress. 

Cooperative Landscape Conservation — Defenders supports the President’s requested increase of 
$3.3 million that will support the continued development and work of the Landscape Conservation 
Cooperatives that are working to solve complex problems across large landscapCvS. 

Science Support — The requested $14.4 million increase will help to answer pressing questions about 
climate adaptation and other landscape level ecological changes as well as about cnerg}^ 
development, Wliite-Nose Syndrome that is devastating bat populations, and otlier agency 
management challenges. 

Migi'atorv Bird Management — U.S. bird populations have experienced precipitous declines in recent 
years. Full funding of the program’s $46,922 million request will support the program’s work to 
survey and monitor, reduce hazards, manage permits, and restore habitat for migrator)' birds. 

Environmental Contaminants - Under Ecological Services, a $1.2 million increase in Planning and 
Consultation will help to support the process for national consultationvS related to pesticide 
registrations and a $2 million increase in Conservation and Restoration will help increase capacit}' to 
respond to impacts of contaminant releases. 

Office of Law Enforcement - A $2.5 million increase requested by the President will support 
wildlife science forensics and efforts to combat an unprecedented level of illegal trade in wildlife. 
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International Affairs — A $1.1 million increase in die request will support local communities in 
reducing poaching of flagship species such as tigers, rhinoceros, and elephants. 

Other key gi^nt programs — Defenders supports tlie requested funding amounts for the 
Multinational Species Conservation Fund, the Neotropical Migratory Bird Fund, and the 
Cooperative Endangered Species Fund (CESF). We are opposed to the $8,695 million cut for State 
and Tribal Wildlife grants and urge that the program be funded at no less than the FY 2014 level In 
addition, we are opposed to the request to fund non-land acquisition planning and conservation 
grants from the Land and Water Conservation Fund under the CESF. 

Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management 

The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) and the U.S. Forest Service (FS) are essential to the 
conservation of wildlife and habitat in the United States, yet their resources arc not adequate to meet 
significant challenges. A top priority for Defenders is ensuring that renewable energy development 
on these lands proceeds in a balanced way that maintains the ecological integrity of our public lands 
and waters, conserves wildlife habitat and populations, and contributes to agency efforts to 
successfully recover our most imperiled wildlife. We urge strong oversight to ensure that any energy 
development is done in an environmentally sensitive fashion. Given their large land ownerships it is 
imperative that both participate fully in landscape level conserv’^ation and management efforts. 

FS Integrated Resource Restoration flRRVWildlife and Fisheries Habitat Management - The 
administration has again proposed merging a number of accounts, including Wildlife and Fisheries 
Habitat Management, into an integrated budget. Instead, Defenders supports maintaining funding 
for Wildlife and Fisheries Habitat Management at no less than the FY 2014 level and continuing 
IRR as a pilot so that the agency can demonstrate its abilit}^ to adequately protect habitat for fish and 
wildlife under the consolidated program. “Evaluating the Integrated Resource Restoration IJne Item: Results 
from Phase 1, ”a recent independent study of the pilot program through the University of Oregon and 
Colorado State University, indicated that a combination of hard targets, including hard timber 
targets, coupled with declining budgets, may reduce investment in wildlife conservation. 

FS Land Management Planning/Invcntorv and Monitoring - The request again proposes merging 
these two programs into a single line item. As with IRR, we are concerned about such a 
consolidation unless the agency can demonstrate its ability to carrj? out it.s responsibilities under 
these two programs and urge continued discrete funding for each at no less than the FY 2014 level 

FS Collaborative Forest Land.scape Restoration Program - We support tlie requested increase of $20 
million for this proven cost-effective program established specifically to create job stability, achieve 
reliable wood supply, restore forest and watershed health, improve wildlife habitat, and reduce both 
the costs of fire suppression in overgrown forests and the risk of uncharacteristic wildfires. 

FS Forest and Rangeland Research fFS R&Dl — We are opposed to the $17,490 million cut in the 
request for FS R&D and we urge funding at no less than the FY 2014 level Adequate funding for 
this program is crucial in providing relevant tools and information to support sustainable 
management of National Forest System lands as well as non-federal forest lands. Generally, we are 
concerned tliat the Forest Service may lack adequate applied scientific capacity to implement critical 
planning and management actions, including the 2012 planning rule. 
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BLM National Greater Sage-Grouse Planning Strategy- — Defenders supports continued full funding 
of the $65.2 million requCvSt for the Wildlife and Fisheries Management program, a ^347, 000 
increase, which includes support for the greater sage-grouse planning initiative, on-the-ground 
habitat restoration, and monitoring. We recently released an analysis of all draft plans developed 
under the Planning Strategy, “In the 'Red: How Proposed Conservation Plans 'Pail to Pwtect Greater Sage- 
GrouseC found that the plans in their current form recommend inconsistent and inadequate 
conservation measures. We urge the Subcommittee to work with the agency to ensure that the plans 
are improved so that the final plans will be adequate to conserve and restore this iconic bird. 

BLM Threatened and Endangered Species Management — According to agency reports, the BLM 
has funding to implement only about 10 percent of the work it is required to do in recover}'^ plans 
for ESA Hsted species on BLM lands, but the request includes just a S178,000 increase. Instead, 
Defenders supports an increase of SI million over the request which simply restores the budget to 
the F'Y 2010 level and will better help move listed species to recover^^ 

BLM Renewable Energy — Full funding of the $29.2 million request, a $171,000 increase, will help 
BLM to move forward with renewable energy development on public lands while avoiding areas 
with natural resource conflicts, including conflicts widt sensitive wildlife species. 

BLM Resource Management Planning — ITie |5.2 million increase in the President’s request is 
crucial to support priority planning efforts for vast areas of BLM lands, including maintaining the 
currency of resource management plans. 

U.S. Geological Survey 

The U.S. Geological Survey provides tlte basic science nccessar}' for conservation of fish, wildlife 
and habitat. We urge support for the following increases: 

National Climate Change and Wildlife Science Center/ Climate Science Centers - An $1 1.6 million 
increase in the request will support scientific needs in planning for climate change adaptation and 
building resiliency of ecosystems. 

Ecosystems — A |9.2 million incmase in the request will help to support development of crucial 
scientific information for sound management of our nation’vS biological resources including research 
into declines of native pollinators and measures needed to avoid harming sensitive wildlife, especially 
bats and birds, from renewable energy development. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) 

Defenders supports the proposal in the request for full and permanent funding of LWCF that will 
help to save some of the 6,000 acres of open space, including wildlife habitat, that are lost each day 
in the U.S.^ Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 


* The 201 1 National Survet’ of Fishing, Hunting, and Wildlife Associated Recreation, USf’VC'S, 12/12 
^ http://\vww.scicncemag.org/content/3.^2/6025/41..sufnfnafy?ski=853248fd-6760-4341-93d0-2aceab9ea450 
The Economics Associated with Outdoor Recreation, Natural Resources Conservation and Historic Presentation in the 
United States, Southwick Associates, 9/29/11 
^ http:/ /u-ww-fs-fed-us/openspacc/coop acros.-s Ivnjdarie.-i.html 
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Mr. Simpson. Thanks, Mary Beth. Rosalyn. 

Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

ANIMAL WELFARE INSTITUTE 
WITNESS 

ROSALYN MORRISON, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT 

Ms. Morrison. Hello, on hehalf of the Animal Welfare Institute, 
I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify. My name is 
Rosalyn Morrison, and I work for the Animal Welfare Institute. 
Our statement details the funding needs of the agencies involved 
in white nose syndrome research and management and of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s Office of Law Enforcement as well as 
funding redirections needed in the Bureau of Land Management’s 
wild horse and hurro program, in the National Park Service Pro- 
gram, the management of native wildlife. For now I intend to focus 
on white nose syndrome and wild horses and hurros. 

We ask Congress to support the Administration’s request for $2.5 
million for the white nose syndrome activities of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which is the primary funder of our efforts to pre- 
vent, halt, and remediate white nose syndrome and to support our 
request for modest funding for these efforts in the U.S.G.S, the Na- 
tional Park Service, and the U.S. Forest Service and the BLM. 

Fish and Wildlife Service estimates that white nose syndrome 
has killed at least 5.7 million hats so far, and the disease or the 
causative fungus is present in 26 states and 5 Canadian provinces. 
The Members of this Subcommittee are well aware of the serious 
economic and ecological consequences of this loss. Thanks to the 
support Congress has provided, these agencies and their partners 
have made progress in understanding both the nature and dynam- 
ics of remnant bat pollution and white nose syndrome affected 
areas, and the nature and dynamics of pseudogymnoascus 
destructans infectivity and barilons factors. In exploring 

Mr. Moran. I am glad she said that. 

Ms. Morrison. And in exploring other questions such as biologi- 
cal control for white nose syndrome. 

Another positive development is the creation of the North Amer- 
ican bat monitoring program, which will be pilot tested this sum- 
mer. Until now, no coordinated or standard system for monitoring 
bat populations has existed within North America. As a result, 
wildlife managers and researchers have lacked accurate data on 
which to base appropriate bat management actions. 

Money spent on white nose syndrome is a wise investment. Pre- 
venting the spread of white nose syndrome will lend their assist- 
ance to regulatory and other impacts of massive bat die-offs. The 
experience gained will aid in responding to future fungal outbreaks 
that may affect human health. 

Finally, fighting white nose syndrome now will reduce future 
harm to the economy for insect-related losses to agriculture and 
forestry and the cost of species recovery. An ounce of prevention 
truly is worth a pound of cure. 
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Now I am going to talk about the Wild Free Running Horses and 
Burros Act. The wild horses, as much a symbol of our American 
heritage, as the image of Uncle Sam and baseball. Currently, 
America’s wild horses are subjected to gross mismanagement and 
mistreatment by the Bureau of Land Management, which uses a 
significant portion of its budget to round up and warehouse wild 
horses and burros without credible evidence supporting the need 
for such removals as recently documented by a National Academy 
of Science study. 

Furthermore, since 2004, wild horses have been at risk of being 
sold to killer buyers who make a profit by sending these horses to 
slaughter for human consumption. In fact, in recent years, hun- 
dreds of wild horses have been sold to at least one known killer 
buyer. For the last few years, the Committee has also called on the 
BLM to find humane solutions to ensure wild horses remain on the 
range, but the agency wildly ignores available options and fails to 
act responsibly. 

It is now Congress to act decisively to ensure that these animals 
are neither sent into holding facilities nor sent in to slaughter. 
BLM’s proposed budget includes a program increase of $2.8 million 
for wild horse and burro management. These funds are to be used 
for population control research including ongoing studies that focus 
on developing more effective and longer-lasting fertility control 
agents. 

We support these efforts, and we request that any increase in ap- 
propriations under the Wild Free Running Horses and Burros Act 
be used solely for the implementation of humane, on-the-range 
management methods such as immunocontraception and not un- 
necessary roundup. 

Finally, we strongly support the continued inclusion of the no kill 
language to ensure that BLM does not kill healthy wild horses and 
burros. Thank you so much for allowing me this opportunity. 

[The statement of Rosalyn Morrison follows:] 
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Animal Welfare Institute 

Pennsylva-riia Avt-niif-, SE, Wr^shingtor., DC 7{V 0 - 
.nw^oniint-.nrp, nbone; i?0/) fax: (?D?) '--fC' 

Testimony before the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 
Subeommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies for Fiscal Year 2015 
Rosalyn Morrison, Legislative Assistant, Government and Legal Affairs 
April 10,2014 

On behalf of the Animal Welfare Institute, 1 want to thank Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member 
Moran, and the distinguished Members of the Subcommittee for this opportunity to testify 
regarding funding for the agencies involved in white-nose syndrome research and management, 
as well as for other programs of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Geological Survey, U.S. 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and National Park Sei'vice. 

WHITE-NOSE SYNDROME (WNS) 

$2.5 million (President’s budget) U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service/Science Support 
Purpose: To fund research on ways to stop the development and spread of WNS, and the fungus 
that causes it, among bat populations. 

$500,000 U.S. Geological Survey/Ecosystems 

Purpose: To conduct research into WNS management to aid in the recovery of affected species 

and reduce the spread of the WNS fungus. 

$3 million National Park Service/Park Management 

Purpose: To inventory and protect NFS bat and cave resources; expand research into WNS 
management; monitor NPS resources for WNS; conduct public education about WNS; and 
standardize WNS screening procedures for visitors across park units. 

$750,000 U.S. Forest Service/Research and Development 

Purpose: To conduct research on managing WNS per the Service’s WNS science strategy. 
$250,000 U.S. Forest Service/Forest Systems 

Purpose: To inventory and monitor bat resources and manage WNS on Forest Service lands. 
$500,000 Bureau of Land Management 

Purpose; To fund field research related to WNS in bats and the inventorying and monitoring of 
bat resources on Bureau-administered lands. 

Capitalizing on the investments and progress already made, the funds we request would 
support federal programs to fight WNS, a disease the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service estimates 
has killed at least 5.7 million bats since its 2006 outbreak. Caused by the invasive Pseudogymn- 
oascus destructans (Pd) fungus, WNS is present in 23 states and 5 Canadian provinces, and Pd 
in another 3 states. The disease or its fungus has affected 1 1 hibernating bat species so far, 
including the endangered Indiana, gray, and Virginia big-eared bats; 25 of our nation’s 47 bat 
species may ultimately be at risk. Losses are so severe that FWS published a proposed rule to list 
the northern long-eared bat as endangered throughout its range, which is most of the eastern 
U.S,, and is reviewing another two species for possible listing under the Endangered Species Act. 

The loss of bats from WNS will likely have serious implications for our economy and 
environment. Bats are primary predators of night-flying insects, including agricultural pests that 
attack com, soybeans, cotton, and other crops. By eating these pests, bats save farmers an 
average of $22.9 billion per year by reducing the need for pesticides and lowering food 
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production costs. Bats also perform ecological services for 66 plant species that produce timber. 
Healthy forests need healthy bats. 

The federal government and its state, local, tribal, and nonprofit partners continue to 
make progress in fighting WNS. Thanks to federal funding from previous years, these 
institutions are conducting research in line with the priorities identified at the 2014 WNS 
symposium: understanding the nature and dynamics of remnant bat populations in WNS-affected 
areas; understanding the nature and dynamics of Pd infectivity and virulence factors; and other 
questions such as biological control for WNS. These research directions hold promise for 
solutions to slow or stop the spread of the disease, and to alleviate its impacts on affected bats. In 
one of the past year’s notable findings. Forest Service scientists taxonomically reclassi fied the 
WNS fungus from Geomyces destructans to Pseudogymnoascm destructans. A goal of the WNS 
community is to pinpoint the WNS fungus’ harmful genes and silence them as a means of 
controlling the fungus; this research furthers that effort by shedding light on the genetic 
similarities and differences between the white-nose fungus and its closest, benign fungi relatives. 
Another positive development is the creation of the North American Bat Monitoring Program, 
which will be pilot-tested this summer. Until now, no coordinated or standard system for 
monitoring bat populations has existed within North America. As a result, wildlife managers and 
researchers have lacked accurate data on which to base appropriate bat management actions. The 
program will benefit not only the WNS fight but also other bat conservation efforts. 

These developments would not have been possible without funding. We thank Congress 
for recognizing the gravity of the WNS crisis and supporting agencies’ response to the disease in 
past years. We have come so far in understanding WNS and determining directions for the fight 
against this devastating disease. Failing to adequately fund WNS response in FY2015 will 
undermine our hard-won progress, jeopardize the application of science to management, and 
thwart the impact of private funds leveraged to combat WNS. We recognize today’s difficult 
budget situation but urge you to provide funding at the levels noted above. 

Money spent on WNS is a wise investment. Preventing the spread of WNS will spare 
businesses the regulatory and other impacts of massive bat die-offs. The experience gained will 
aid in responding to future fungal outbreaks that may affect human health. Finally, fighting WNS 
now will reduce future harm to the economy from insect-related losses to agriculture and forestry 
and the cost of listed-species recovery. An ounce of prevention truly is worth a pound of cure. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE OFFICE of LAW ENFORCEMENT - $66,737 million 

The Administration’s FY15 budget proposes a moderate funding increase for the FWS 
Office of Law Enforcement (OLE), one of the most important lines of defense for America’s 
wildlife. OLE is tasked with enforcing over a dozen federal wildlife and conservation laws that 
frequently impact both domestic and global security. Year after year, OLE protects the public 
against the illegal trade in wildlife and wildlife products—which is third only to the illicit trade in 
narcotics and weapons in terms of revenue generated globally — and the U.S. remains a source of, 
or destination for, much of this contraband. Even those who may not concern themselves with 
wildlife are reaping benefits as OLE protects against smuggling illegal substances and helps to 
thwart potentially devastating human health threats, it is critical that OLE receive adequate 
funding to fulfill its mission. 

Accordingly, we support FWS’s proposed appropriation of $66,737 million for OLE, an 
increase of $1,994 million over the FY14 enacted budget, and the addition of seven full-time 
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employees. This increase in funding and staff will provide for expanded forensics capability at 
the National Fish and Wildlife Forensics Laboratory , support the work of Special Agents and 
Wildlife Inspectors , and enhance the Service’s ability to combat wildlife trafficking . 

National Fish and Wildlife Forensics Laboratory — $1.247 million increase + 5 FTE 

The successful outcomes of enforcement cases would not be possible without the 
essential work of the National Fish and Wildlife Forensics Laboratory (NFWFL), used by FWS 
agents and inspectors to gather hard evidence in wildlife crime cases. The lab uses state-of-the- 
art science, along with years of institutional knowledge, to identify wildlife products by species, 
determine the cause of death, and make other findings critical to a successful legal case. All 50 
states and the 175 Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES) member 
countries depend on this facility to prosecute wildlife crimes. 

It is heartening that $1 .247 million of the proposed $1 .994 million increase to OLE’s 
budget and 5 of the 7 additional full time employees will be allocated to the NFWFL’s work. 
This will aid in the advancement of research involving genetic markers and isotope analysis, 
which will ultimately improve investigators’ ability to determine the geographic origin of 
animals and animal parts. These funds would also serve to develop the laboratory’s Morphology 
Section, where these is a great need for both hiring and training of forensics experts. 

Program Activities / Special Agents and Wildlife Inspectors - $247.000 increase 

The Fish and Wildlife Service Special Agents and Wildlife Inspectors who enforce U.S. 
wildlife laws play a critical role in protecting our nation’s wildlife. Special Agents aid in the 
reduction of illegal trade in wildlife and wildlife products, which continues to imperil species in 
the U.S. and around the world. Wildlife Inspectors play a similarly valuable role, minimizing 
illegal contraband shipments, uncovering smuggled goods and illegal trade rings at the border, 
and thwarting national and global health risks associated with importing non-native species. 

In FY13, FWS Special Agents pursued 10,422 investigations involving 180,368 wildlife 
shipments, including 157,065 shipments containing foreign species. Agents identified 1,824 
individuals/businesses conducting illegal activities involving migratory birds; 2,535 
individuals/businesses engaged in crime involving threatened and endangered species; and 7,521 
individuals/businesses conducting illegal activities involving foreign species. These enforcement 
activities resulting in $24.6 million in fines and penalties, 45.9 years of jail time for the 
perpetrators, and 452.7 years of probation. ' 

In the same year, FWS Wildlife Inspectors processed approximately 1 82,000 declared 
shipments of wildlife products worth over $6.2 billion.^ This impressive record merits proper 
funding and staffing adequate to fulfill OLE’s mission. 

Wildlife Trafficking - $500,000 increase -r 2 FTE 

FWS’s Special Investigations Unit (SIU) works to address complex wildlife trafficking 
cases, including cases involving critically endangered species. Poaching is on the rise 
internationally, and SIU’s investigation and enforcement work is of critical importance to 
making the U.S. a part of the solution. Both the Administration’s National Strategy for 
Combating Wildlife Trafficking and the President’s Executive Order on combating wildlife 
trafficking highlight the prevention of wildlife crime as a national priority. 


' U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Office of Law Enforcement, Law Enforcement at a Glance (2014). 
‘Id. 
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Increasing its staff from 6 to 8 agents will provide SIU with the capacity to undertake a 
national investigation of the trade in ivory, including both importation and smuggling within the 
U.S., while continuing its national and international efforts to investigate rhino hom trafficking. 
We support FWS’s request for $500,000 (of the total $1,994 million requested increase) and 2 
additional full time employee positions (of the 7 total FTE requested for law enforcement). 

WILD FREE-ROAMING HORSES AND BURROS ACT 

The wild horse is as much a symbol of our American heritage as the image of Uncle Sam 
and baseball. Currently, America’s wild horses are subjected to gross mismanagement and 
mistreatment by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), which uses a significant portion of its 
budget to round up and warehouse wild horses and burros without credible evidence supporting 
the need for such removals as recently documented by a National Academy of Science study. 
Furthermore, since 2004, wild horses have been at risk of being sold to killer-buyers who make a 
profit by sending horses to slaughter for human consumption — in fact, in recent years, hundreds 
of wild horses were sold to at least one known killer-buyer. 

In 1971, Congress acted to protect these wild animals and their natural habitat. For the 
last few years, this Committee has also called on the BLM to find humane solutions, but they 
ignore options and fail to act responsibly. It is now time for Congress to act decisively to ensure 
these animals are neither sent into holding facilities nor sentenced to slaughter. BLM’s proposed 
budget includes a program increase of $2.8 million for wild horse and burro management. These 
funds are to be used for population control research, including ongoing studies that “focus on 
developing more effective and longer lasting fertility control agents. . We support these 
efforts and request that any increase in appropriations under the Wild Free-Roaming Horses and 
Burros Act be used solely for implementation of humane, on-the-range management methods 
such as immunocontraception, and not unnecessary roundup. 

Finally, we strongly support the continued inclusion of this “no-kill” language to ensure 
that BLM does not kill healthy wild horses and burros: Provided, that appropriations herein 
made shall not be available for the sale or destruction of healthy, unadopted wild horses and 
burros in the care of the Bureau or its contractors. 

National Park Service Lethal Management of Native Wildlife 

In recent years, the National Park Service (NPS) has significantly expanded its lethal 
control of native ungulates in contravention of its own legal mandates. During this time, the NPS 
has initiated lethal control of ungulates in a number of national parks (e.g.. Valley Forge, 
Catoctin, Indiana Dunes, and Rock Creek) and is considering similar efforts in other parks. In 
each case, the NPS has misapplied its own statutes and policies and has failed to provide any 
credible site-specific data to justify its heavy-handed strategies. Though even the NPS concedes 
that ungulates are keystone herbivores, it is unwilling to allow ungulates to naturally influence 
ecosystem structure and function, as its own statutes and policies require. Therefore, we request 
that the following language, which would save taxpayer dollars, be included in the House 
Interior Appropriations bill: No funds appropriated under this legislation shall be expended by 
the National Park Service to lethally control or kill native ungulates nor shall the National Park 
Service permit any entity, public or private, to kill said ungulates. 


^ U.S. Department of the Interior Bureau of Land Management, Budget Justifications and Performance Information: 
Fiscal Year 2015 (2014). 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Rosalyn. Nancy, you are the last public 
witness. 


Thursday, April 10, 2014. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (ASPCA) 

WITNESS 


NANCY PERRY 

Ms. Perry. I feel some pressure. 

Mr. Simpson. You know why that is, don’t you? 

Ms. Perry. Best for last? 

Mr. Simpson. We saved the best for last, but they put you at the 
last because I hate your commercials. I have to turn the channel. 
I am a dog lover, and when I see abused dogs, I want to go some- 
where else. 

Ms. Perry. I am not allowed to do our commercial. 

Mr. Simpson. That is not the reason. I was just kidding. 

Ms. Perry. No, I hear that from literally everyone. 

Mr. Simpson. I bet. 

Ms. Perry. I am glad to tell you I have no video today. 

Mr. Simpson. I think they accomplish what they are supposed to 
do. 

Ms. Perry. They do. They are effective, and they demonstrate to 
all of us that people really do care about animals in crisis. And so 
in that vein, I want to thank you for this opportunity to come and 
talk about some issues that are of great importance to the ASPCA. 
We are the first humane organization established on this continent. 
In fact, I sit here today with you on our 148th birthday today. So 
I am very excited to have the opportunity to talk to you about some 
issues of great importance to me and to our 2.5 million supporters. 
So imagine them behind me on the rim and know that we are very 
grateful for this opportunity. 

Our mission is to prevent cruelty and to intervene whenever it 
is occurring. But our birthright really was in horse protection be- 
cause during the day of our birth, horses were in great trouble in 
the cities. And now that extends beyond the cities, and we are very 
deeply concerned about the treatment of horses out on the range 
whether it is on BLM land or on Fish and Wildlife Service land. 
We also have a note for you today on the wolf issue. 

So proceeding along with horses first. Obviously these are, as 
Rosalyn said, historical icons, and they are revered by the Amer- 
ican public to this day as strongly as ever as when the act origi- 
nally passed more than 40 years ago. 

And we believe, of course, that they should be treated humanely 
and fairly and all management practices should reflect that. Unfor- 
tunately the 40-year program has devolved into a cycle of roundups 
and removals that has led to a situation where the horses are not 
being treated humanely, not managed fairly, and available options 
are not being exercised appropriately that could prevent that. 

BLM recognizes that need for reform now, and the NAS study 
that came out recently has been very helpful in pointing out some 
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options. So we are very encouraged by that. We applaud BLM’s ef- 
forts to articulate some possible reforms. We have a question of 
moving from intention to action for this agency, and your Com- 
mittee, your Subcommittee is critically important in motivating 
that change. 

So I would outline for you four ways that the ASPCA urges the 
Subcommittee to influence BLM in the right direction on this issue. 
First of all, including that language that AWI mentioned just now, 
the ASPCA supports that and included it in our testimony. So I 
won’t repeat it for you now, but it basically would ensure that the 
agency couldn’t proceed with sales that would lead to the slaughter 
of these historical icons. 

Also it would ensure no mass euthanasia would take place as a 
shortcut to trying to address what has been a human-caused prob- 
lem for these animals. And that has been continuously included 
over the years, and we believe it needs to be included now more 
than ever. Just to point up why we need that, in September 2012, 
some published reports showed that BLM sold more than 1,700 
captured mustangs which is more than 70 percent of all the horses 
sold under the Burns Rider going back many years, to a single 
known kill buyer. And so that is what is happening with the sales, 
and that is why we need that language to be included. 

Secondly, we would urge the notion of equilibrium, that we not 
remove more horses than we can adopt out. At this point, we can’t 
afford to take in any more into holding facilities. It is not fair to 
the taxpayers, and it is not fair to the horses. 

We believe that that can be achieved through the use of the third 
item we would urge the Subcommittee to pressure BLM to include, 
and that is the notion of much more prioritized on-the-range man- 
agement. This is certainly one of the principles outlined under the 
Wild and Free Roaming Horse and Burro Act, that priority should 
be given to on-the-range management. And when I say that, I am 
talking about the PZP immunocontraceptive technology that we be- 
lieve has been used highly effectively for many decades now. Many 
populations of horses, ponies, even deer have shown the efficacy of 
this technique. It is something that BLM is doing in fits and spurts 
and only in small amounts, and they really need to accelerate the 
percentage of horses that they treat with this — it is a vaccine deliv- 
ered by dart. And they would be able to, over some time, suppress 
the growth and even slow or even stop the growth of the wild horse 
herds where necessary. And we support that. We think that that 
is a pragmatic and humane approach to population control. 

So we request that the Subcommittee direct BLM to use that hu- 
mane and reversible fertility control method. 

We also point out to the Subcommittee that more than 19 million 
acres have been zeroed out of any wild horses. These were acres 
originally identified as habitat for these animals. Those might pro- 
vide very fruitful opportunities for rereleasing horses that are in 
holding, alleviating tax dollars from being spent in that way, pro- 
viding horses with habitat they originally were supposed to have. 
Not all of those acres are available probably due to drought and 
other reasons. But certainly out of 19 million, there should be a 
very thorough survey conducted to look for a rerelease option. 
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Finally, we would argue that any roundups that need to take 
place obviously should be done humanely and transparently. And 
we would ask that BLM institute protocols, and the Subcommittee 
could encourage them to do that, that would ensure that helicopter 
skids aren’t making contact with horses during long roundup proce- 
dures. And that indeed happened, and a U.S. district court had to 
warn BLM to ensure that it wouldn’t happen again. So I am not 
hypothetically speaking unfortunately. It has occurred. 

So that is our final request on the wild horses covered under the 
Wild Free Roaming Horse and Burro Act. 

Finally, I would just mention there are horses under Fish and 
Wildlife Service lands, the Sheldon Wildlife Refuge Area. Some of 
those horses have been under a conservation plan to be rounded up 
now. In fact. Fish and Wildlife Service has moved so quickly with 
that, that they paid one contractor, an adoptions contractor, $1 mil- 
lion to take several hundreds of those horses. And now Fish and 
Wildlife Service cannot confirm the whereabouts of a single one of 
those horses. And we suspect unfortunately many, if not all of 
them, wound up at slaughter. 

So we would urge you to ask BLM to ensure that no horses 
under its care, whether they are rounded up on public land of any 
sort, would wind up as slaughter. 

The final point which is mentioned in our testimony relates to 
wolf management, and I just point the Committee to the recent re- 
port that came out that indicated that the science used to come to 
a decision to delist wolves was unfortunately flawed and very, very 
dated. And we would urge the Subcommittee simply ensure that 
Fish and Wildlife Service use the best available science in moving 
forward with any such decision making. 

Thank you so much for this opportunity. We really appreciate 
your efforts. 

[The statement of Nancy Perry follows:] 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT 

House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Fiscal Year 2015 

Submitted by: Nancy Perry, Senior Vice President, Government Relations 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
April 10, 2014 

On behalf of our 2.5 million supporters. The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (ASPCA) appreciates this opportunity to submit testimony to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies. Founded in 1 866, the ASPCA is 
the first humane organization established in the Americas and serves as the nation’s leading 
voice for animal welfare. The ASPCA’s mission is to provide effective means for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals throughout the United States; for this reason, we request that the 
Subcommittee consider the following concerns when making FY2015 appropriations. 

Wild Horses and the BLM 


In the forty years since the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) was first charged with 
protecting our country’s wild horses and burros, Americans have witnessed the agency’s Wild 
Horse and Burro Program deteriorate into a continuous cycle of roundups and removals with 
little regard for the preservation-focused mandate specified in the Wild Free-Roaming Horses 
and Burros Act (the Act). Our wild horses and burros should be revered as historical icons, 
treated humanely, and managed fairly and respectfully on our public lands. We appreciate 
BLM’s recognition of the great need for reform in the Wild Horse and Burro Program. We are 
encouraged by BLM’s interest in incorporating the use of on-the-range management methods, 
such as immunocontraception, and in identifying alternatives to the confinement of wild horses 
in long-term holding facilities. However, the implementation of additional significant refonns 
must be immediate and effective. 

Prohibit BLM funding for euthanasia or sale of wild horses as management methods 

In December 2004, Congress passed the Consolidated Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 2005, 
which amended the Wild Free-Roaming Horses and Burros Act to allow for the sale of certain 
wild horses and burros. This instant transfer of title from the U.S. government to the individual 
purchaser revokes the animal’s status as a protected equine and leaves mustangs vulnerable to 
the still-thriving horse slaughter industry. Additionally, in 2008, BLM publicly announced that, 
for the first time, it was considering using its statutory authority to destroy old, sick, or 
unadoptable wild horses and burros by implementing mass euthanasia as a population control 
method. The public uproar that followed forced BLM to quickly withdraw the proposal. 
However, both the sale provision and the language allowing for the destruction of wild horses 
and burros remain in the law. 

In September 20 1 2, published reports revealed that since 2009, the BLM had sold more than 
1 ,700 captured mustangs - 70% of the total number of animals sold since the program’s onset - 
to a single Colorado livestock hauler known to be a longtime kill buyer for the horse slaughter 
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industry. ’ Although the BLM has implemented measures to prevent the sale of such a large 
number of horses to one individual. Congress must send a clear message that the slaughter of our 
nation’s wild horses and burros is a gross violation of the Wild Free-Roaming Horses and Burros 
Act. Congress has repeatedly confirmed in past appropriations bills its opposition to the slaughter 
of our nation’s wild horses and burros, and did so again in the Consolidated Appropriations Act 
for 2014, the current funding vehicle for the Department of Interior. The President’s FY201 5 
budget request includes an administrative provision to bar appropriations for the euthanasia of 
healthy horses and their sale to slaughter. The ASPCA requests that the Subcommittee 
continue to include the following language, present in both the President’s budget request 
and previous appropriations bills: “Appropriations herein made shall not be available for 
the destruction of healthy, unadopted, wild horses and burros in the care of the Bureau or 
its contractors or for the sale of wild horses and burros that results in their destruction for 
processing into commercial products.” 

Ensure that removals do not exceed adoption demand 

The majority of BLM’s budget is spent caring for wild horses in long-term holding facilities. The 
budget requested for BLM’s Wild Horse and Burro Program has necessarily increased each 
fiscal year, as has the portion of the budget that funds the care of wild horses in long-term 
holding facilities. Instead of these horses being allowed to remain in their natural habitats as part 
of their established herds, their family structures have been disrupted and they have been 
removed to fenced facilities where taxpayer dollars go for their care. There are now at least as 
many wild horses in holding facilities as in the wild. Without substantial change in management 
techniques, that number in will only increase, as will the waste of more taxpayer dollars. The 
ASPCA believes wild horses belong in their natural habitats and should not be subjected to the 
terror and stress of removal and confinement with no hope of return to the range or adoption. 

Annual adoption rates have varied between 3,000 and 4,000 horses since 2008. During the same 
period, BLM has rounded up and removed approximately 7,800 horses annually - several 
thousand above the adoption demand - thereby guaranteeing that mo.st of those animals will 
spend the re.st of their lives in taxpayer-funded holding facilities. Warehousing horses in holding 
facilities does nothing to manage the on-range populations; it merely delays the inevitable need 
for more preventative management. This cycle must be broken. The ASPCA encourages BLM 
to limit the number of horses removed from the range to the number that matches the 
current adoption rate. 

Prioritize on-the-range management over roundup and removal 

The Wild Free-Roaming Horses and Burros Act makes clear that on-the-range management 
should be preferred over roundup and removal as the primary method of wild horse management. 
BLM has multiple options to make that happen. 


* “All the Missing Horses: What Happened to the Wild Horses Tom Davis Bought From the Gov’t?” ProPublica: 
September 28, 2012. 
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ITie ASPCA realizes that population control is necessary in some circumstances, and we 
appreciate BLM’s public acknowledgement that fertility control methods must be a significant 
part of wild horse population management. Porcine Zona Pellucida (PZP), the contraceptive 
vaccine that has been used for decades to manage horse and deer populations, was recently 
registered by EPA and is now commercially available. In the past, BLM has capped its goal for 
vaccinating horses at 2,000 horses per year. If PZP is to be a serious part of the solution, its use 
must be increased to levels that will significantly impact population growth. A 2013 National 
Academy of Sciences report noted the promising capabilities of this and other forms of chemical 
fertility control.^ The ASPCA recommends that the Subcommittee direct BLM to prioritize 
the use of humane, reversible fertility control when necessary to stem the population 
growth of wild horse or burro herds. 

In addition to escalating its use of immunocontraception, BLM must also reconsider Herd 
Management Areas (HMAs) that have been zeroed out as wild horse and burro habitat and make 
them available for reintroduction. More than 20 million acres of HMAs originally designated as 
wild horse and burro habitat have been zeroed out and horses have been removed and placed in 
holding facilities. This 40-year pattern has resulted in American taxpayers paying more each year 
for the cost of privatized care when millions of acres of habitat are available. The ASPCA 
recommends that the Subcommittee direct BLM to reestablish zeroed out HMAs as viable 
wild horse and burro habitat wherever possible. 

Require humane and transparent roundup operations 

Observers have witnessed horses suffering and dying due to brutal roundup practices. Foals have 
been run over such extreme distances that they lost their hooves, and mares have been driven to 
the point of physical exhaustion, BLM recognizes a need to reform its roundup protocol. The 
ASPCA applauds this acknowledgement and asks that the Subcommittee encourage BLM to 
expedite its development of Standard Operating Procedures for roundups that incorporate animal 
welfare standards. No roundups for removal or any other purposes should occur unless 
procedures are in place to ensure that incidents like these are never repeated. Public investment 
in this management program demands that no horse or burro suffers in the hands of BLM agents 
or contractors. We also urge the Subcommittee to designate funds for researching and developing 
protocols that take into consideration the impact of separating family groups of wild horses 
during removals. To improve visibility and accountability of roundup operations, we urge the 
Subcommittee to designate funds for the installation of video cameras on helicopters and at trap 
and holding sites. The ASPCA requests that, when roundups are necessary, the 
Subcommittee charge BLM with establishing humane and transparent standards and 
procedures for those operations. 

Wild Horses on the Sheldon Wildlife Refuge 

The Sheldon National Wildlife Refuge, operated by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), is 
located in northwestern Nevada on the Oregon border. In September 2012, the Refuge adopted a 


^ “Using Science to Improve the BLM Wild Horse and Burro Program: A Way Forward.” National Research 
Council. The National Academies Press, 2013. 
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Comprehensive Conservation Plan calling for the elimination of wild horses and burros from 
refuge lands within five years. Because they live on FWS and not Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) or Forest Service lands, the Sheldon Refuge horses are not protected by the Wild Free- 
Roaming Horses and Burros Act. In August 2013, the Refuge announced that it would remove 
the estimated 800 wild horses and 90 burros remaining on the Refuge over two years instead of 
the original five-year window. In September 2013, FWS rounded up and removed 41 5 horses 
from the Refuge. A second roundup to remove the remaining horses is planned for fall 2014. 

While FWS professes its desire that all horses go to quality homes and not to slaughter, it is 
unnecessarily challenging for the horse adoption market to absorb this many wild horses in such 
a short a time. 

Unfortunately, FWS is not taking the proper precautions required to ensure that the Sheldon 
horses do not end up at the slaughterhouse. In fact, FWS has already paid one particular 
“adoptions contractor” nearly $1 million to take hundreds of Sheldon horses, and the agency 
cannot confirm the whereabouts of a single one of those horses. Without this confinnation, via 
visual inspection of horses and microchip numbers, it is extremely likely these horses could be 
shipped across the border for slaughter in Canada or Mexico. The stringent oversight needed to 
monitor the removal of the wild horses in the Sheldon National Wildlife Refuge may be beyond 
the purview of this Subcommittee. However, the Subcommittee can take steps to ensure that 
federal tax dollars are not being used to facilitate the slaughter of these horses. The ASPCA 
requests that payment of adoption contractors for the wild horses on the Sheldon National 
Wildlife Refuge be prohibited until FWS can confirm the appropriate placement of horses 
with adopters. Additionally, we ask the Subcommittee to direct FWS to use the full five- 
year window for the removal of horses and implement the same adoption standards used 
for the BLM wild horse adoption program. 

Delisting of the Gray Wolf 

The ASPCA supports the development of wildlife policies that promote the protection of 
endangered species and habitat and which are based on sound science. We believe that U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service’s (FWS) proposal to delist wolves from the protections of the Endangered 
Species Act does not take into account the best science available or consider the unique perils 
that humans continue to pose to the welfare of wolves. A recent independent scientific review 
released by the National Center for Ecological Analysis and Synthesis (NCEAS) reiterated that 
FWS’s proposal fails under scientific scrutiny.^ 

Beyond its role as a living symbol of our natural landscape, the wolf is a keystone species. Its 
presence is critical to maintaining the structure and integrity of native ecosystems. Federal 
protections for wolves are essential to help this species recover and expand into still-viable parts 
of its fonner range, just as the bald eagle was allowed to do before its federal protections were 
removed. The ASPCA requests that the Subcommittee direct FWS to ensure that decisions 
regarding the management of endangered animals such as the Gray Wolf be based on the 
best welfare of the animal as well as sound science. 


’ “Review of Proposed Rule Regarding Status of the Wolf Under the Endangered Species Act.” National Center for 
Ecological Analysis and Synthesis. January^ 2014. 
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Mr. Simpson. Thank you, and thank you all for being here today. 
Jim. 

Mr. Moran. Yeah, thank you, Mike. The kill buyers, what they 
are doing is transporting them to Mexico or Canada? 

Ms. Perry. Both. In fact, there was a — there were a group of 41 
mustangs. They are not, again, not covered under the Wild Free 
Roaming Horse and Burro Act. They were actually long, many gen- 
erations ago, abandoned in Wyoming, the Big Horn Basin Herd. 
And BLM went with — forward with a roundup of those horses, and 
then they were given to the Wyoming Livestock Board and sold at 
auction. And all 41 went to slaughter. This was just released. It 
has just been in the press in the last week, and I would like to sub- 
mit some documents to the committee’s record that articulates 
some of those concerns. So really both countries take many horses 
from us for slaughter. 

Mr. Moran. And BLM is not being sufficiently aggressive in 
terms of sterilizing the mares? 

Ms. Perry. That is correct. 

Mr. Moran. And why? 

Ms. Perry. I would love to answer that question, and I don’t 
honestly know because going back 15 years, 20 years, there have 
been studies for National Academy of Science, GAO. All of the hu- 
mane organizations as long as I have been working on this issue 
for the last 13 years, we have been submitting letters, begging the 
agency to please be more aggressive about it because we could fore- 
see this day coming. And I am not sure. I don’t know that they 
have complete faith in the PZP approach as aggressive enough, but 
I think we can’t let the perfect be the enemy of the good in this 
case. And I think seeking out new technologies that might take 
decades to develop is not a sustainable approach when we have 
something that we have found very efficacious in many, many very 
substantial studies, the PZP approach. 

Mr. Moran. It is strange that they are not more aggressive in 
applying the — when it just takes a dart. You would think they 
would be able to. Mr. Simpson, Mr. Calvert, myself, and many who 
are on Natural Resources Committee hear all the time from people 
who are complaining that there is a drought in the West and so 
horses are being abandoned. You know, they show up in rivers and 
stuff. You are saying that there was 19 million acres that had been 
available for horses and burros for that matter. And they are not 
available now because they’re being used for what? 

Ms. Perry. A whole variety of things. I mean some of them are 
part of the checkerboard system of public lands under BLM, and 
some are unavailable because of land trades and sales that have 
occurred because of the checkerboard system. So not all 19 million 
would be readily available, but when asked about the possible 
availability in some percentage of those lands, BLM has not been 
able to come up with any survey of that land that has been zeroed 
out. In some cases there were periodic — there were, you know, 
transitional uses of the land that would require zeroing out a herd. 
But now that land may be perfectly available. 

One example, I was just out at Red Rocks right outside of Las 
Vegas, and there used to a free roaming herd of horses there, and 
a lot of tourists like to go to there because it is very close to Las 
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Vegas. And so they could get out and see the horses easily. Those 
horses were zeroed out and not rereleased. No horses are out there 
now even though I saw a perfectly ample graze available. 

So there are all kinds of examples like that. I don’t think I know 
the answer to how many acres are available, but I believe there are 
a substantial number if we looked. 

Mr. Moran. So they were rounded up, sold at auction primarily 
for horse meat? 

Ms. Perry. Probably not sold at auction because much of that ze- 
roing out occurred prior to the Burns language being added to the 
2004 omnibus Appropriations bill. Some since have been sold and 
may likely have been slaughtered, but many of them would have 
been put into either short-term holding and then gone to long-term 
holding or gone through the adoption program. So it is hard to say 
what their fate exactly has been. 

Mr. Moran. Yeah. Mr. Healy has informed me that with regard 
to white nose syndrome, which is a serious disease that it has been 
found now in Michigan and Wisconsin. So we have 25 states with — 
where that is occurring, white nose syndrome. Very serious, and it 
does affect agriculture in all of those states traumatically. 

I don’t want to take up your time. You probably have questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simpson. No, go ahead if you have questions. 

Mr. Moran. The grey wolf issue as an endangered species has 
been a tough one because we have been — the Committee was trying 
to work with the states, and it seemed as though the grey wolf was 
coming back and was sustainable. But I understand now that the 
population has been dramatically reduced again. Is that true or 

Ms. Perry. Well, I will just say it. I mean I think our concern 
is related to this report that was released that shows that some of 
the taxonomy concepts that were relied on for the delisting have 
proven to be very dated and are no longer relied upon in the cur- 
rent thinking about wolf populations. And so it is the very base as- 
sumptions for the delisting are very shaky according to this report. 
And what that tells us is there is a need for Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to be much more rigorous in choosing the data it would rely on 
moving forward with decisions like that. 

Mr. Moran. But you don’t argue with the — apparently what we 
are told is that there are — I don’t have the numbers in front of me. 
But there are a substantial number of pairs of wolves now in the 
states such as Wyoming, Montana, and I guess Idaho where they 
have been delisted. And, you know, so we hear from the farmers, 
you know, and they are very much concerned about the cattle, par- 
ticularly the sheep. 

Ms. Perry. Yeah. 

Mr. Moran. So it has been an ongoing struggle. We lose on the 
floor as you know. 

Ms. Perry. I know. I understand the dynamic, and it is not a 
simple problem to address. It is one of those that balances federal 
and state interest. At the same time, I would say that there are 
some states that have moved forward veiy aggressively with pro- 
grams that, according to federal scientists, might appear 
unsustainable for the wolf populations. I think time will tell how 
well we have done for the wolf 
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Ms. Beetham. Yeah, if I could just comment, Mr. Moran. I am 
actually not the person at Defenders who is up on all of the statis- 
tics, but I can say, and I know Mr. Simpson will disagree with this, 
that Defenders has issues and concerns about how the wolves are 
being managed currently in the northern Rockies. We have con- 
cerns about the delisting, but also concerns about how wolves are 
being managed in the northern Rockies under state management. 
And we are watching it very closely. 

We are concerned that, like I said I am not the one who is fol- 
lowing the details day to day, but it is my understand that under 
the state plan for Idaho, under which wolves were delisted, Idaho 
had agreed to manage for 520 wolves. And now Idaho is saying 
that they want to manage down to the 150 number that is basically 
supposed to be the floor. 

Like I said, I am not the one who is following the statistics day 
to day. I could be incorrect on the number that was agreed to in 
the Idaho plan. But I know Defenders folks that are following this 
believe that Idaho is not following the state plan that they agreed 
to, but I know 

Mr. Simpson. Well, let me just say in response to — and I will 
talk to Jim about this. There are some groups. There are some or- 
ganizations that I don’t care if there were a million wolves in 
Idaho, they would not want them delisted because they are going 
to be hunted. And they don’t like hunting. I actually don’t hunt my- 
self. I don’t like killing animals, but anybody believed we were 
going to reintroduce wolves into Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming in 
a state where they hadn’t existed for a while and so consequently 
they were going to boom, and they did, that we were going to re- 
introduce them and there were not going to be management plans 
as we have with other species, was living in a fantasy world. 

But when they came in as a nonessential, experimental popu- 
lation, remember that is what they were brought in as, a non- 
essential, experimental population. They were brought into Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming. They said as soon as you have 10 breeding 
pair, 30 total, but 10 breeding pair, we can delist these because 
that is enough to sustain itself 

Let me just read you what it says here today. “The grey wolf pop- 
ulation in the northern Rocky Mountains remains stable in 2013 in 
spite of increasingly aggressive hunting and trapping regimes in 
Montana and Idaho that have drawn fire from wildlife advocates. 
There are at least 1,691 wolves in 320 packs at the end of the year 
in Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, virtually un- 
changed from the 1,674 wolves in 321 packs the year before accord- 
ing to the interagency report released today by Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The population remains well above the levels identified in 
wolf recovery plans which set minimum management targets at 
450 wolves and 45 breeding pairs across the six states. That also 
include northern Utah.” They are doing very well. And how do I 
know that? Because they are killing sheep everywhere. They are 
killing cattle everywhere. 

As I told Jim the other day in a hearing, I will bring you a pic- 
ture. We will put it on the back wall, and we can all throw up 
every day when we come in here and look at it, of 200 sheep that 
were killed one night by a wolf and five dogs and a horse. You talk 
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about cruelty to animals, that fits there too. There has to be some 
management. That is all we are asking for, and believe me the 
state will do a good job of management. They know that if the 
numbers get down to a certain level, it goes back on the list and 
the feds take over. And they are very cognizant of that fact. 

Are there people in Idaho, in the Idaho legislature would say let’s 
kill them all? Sure there are, but that is not going to happen. So 
what I would like is for everybody to take a step b^ack and take a 
deep breath. We have wolves in Idaho. Wolves are going to stay in 
Idaho in spite of the rhetoric you hear from some people. But we 
are going to manage them. That is kind of where I come from. 
Sorry. 

Mr. Moran. No, it is understandable, and, you know. Norm 
Dicks was very good on this issue. And I tried to, you know, sus- 
tain that advocacy. But the situation does evolve, and we have to 
maintain our credibility particularly if we want to protect the 
wolves in areas where they are far more endangered than they are 
in a state like Idaho, for example. 

So it is an ongoing issue, and we have 

Mr. Simpson. Well, Jim, I will be flexible when it merits it. I tell 
you how much of a wolf advocate I was. When I first came here, 
I had a piece of legislations called PAW, called Protect American 
Wolves. And we were going to reintroduce the eastern timber wolf 
into the Adirondacks in New York. 

Mr. Moran. Really? 

Mr. Simpson. They are truly endangered there. There are no 
more because they used to go across the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
up into Canada and back and forth. Well, we keep the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway open now, and they used to travel in the winter 
across the ice. They don’t do that. So there are none in northern 
New York, but guess what. They don’t want them. And all those 
supporters, all the wolf supporters in Idaho, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming, that supported wolves out there, they don’t want anything to 
do with introducing wolves back in New York. 

Mr. Moran. There is a legitimate — I mean there are several. One 
of them that I have heard that — and it seemed to be supported by 
evidence was that when you do have wolves, they do balance the 
deer and elk population. And when you have balance it helps the 
trout and salmon by improving conditions for spawning because 
you have more vegetation along the streambeds and riverbeds. It’s 
not eaten by out-of-control deer and elk population who have no 
natural predators. 

So we are trying to maintain the ecology, and you can see Mr. 
Simpson really is reasonable. He is a lot more reasonable than a 
lot of his constituents would like him to be. So we are going to — 
and he is a good person. So we are going to continue to work on 
these issues, and, you know, just as we need an ecological balance, 
sometimes we need a political balance too. And we will do what we 
can. 

Ms. Beetham. Mr. Simpson, yeah, and if I could just say, just 
to clarify. Defenders is not opposed to management through hunt- 
ing either. So just to be clear on our position. And also I did want 
to mention too that, you know, we have supported and worked to 
create the wolf livestock lost demonstration program which they 
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did not fund in the President’s budget and we feel that the work 
that we have done with coexistence to help ranchers who coexist 
with wildlife, Defenders has pioneered a lot of that work. And so 
we really hope that that livestock lost program will be funded in 
the bill and could even use more money because the nonlethal work 
is very important to work to stabilize situations on the ground 
where you might have — instead of having a pack that comes in and 
kills a number of sheep, you can work with the nonlethal ap- 
proaches because what is going to happen is if a pack is removed, 
then another pack is just going to come in. 

And so, you know, if you can work to stabilize the situation so 
the — I just want to take this opportunity to say that the nonlethal 
funding as well as the compensation funding is very important. 

Mr. Simpson. This will be my last comment on it. You got me 
going when you brought up wolves. Is that when I was in the state 
legislature is when the, decided to reintroduce the wolves over the 
objections of Idaho and Wyoming and Montana, and they brought 
them in. We actually passed a bill in the legislature that I thought 
was a bad idea. But it was that we were so upset that they were 
bringing them in that the state could not work with Fish and Wild- 
life. Our state fish and game commission, couldn’t do anything be- 
cause they were imposing these on us. 

But I can remember testimony one day in the state legislature. 
A wolf expert, and this is why the science always gets me, and that 
is why I am a little subject to, you know, skepticism about the 
science. 

Ms. Perry. Why we need the best science, yeah. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah, your best science might not be my best 
science and vice versa. But the wolf expert testified, and we did 
have an overpopulation of deer at the time. And he said what we 
are really trying to protect is the elk populations and maintain 
those because that is what people like. 

But he said you don’t have to worry about the elk populations. 
These wolves go after deer, and they will help maintain your deer 
populations. And, they might go after elk if they run out of deer. 
Guess what. Come to find out elk are like prime rib to these 
wolves. That is what they go after, and that is what they go after 
first. In our elk population, the calf-to-cow ratios dropped through 
the floor. Maintaining an elk population is very tough when you 
have so many of these wolves running around. 

A few years later when I was in Congress, this same guy came 
out and was talking to me about grizzly bears and some things 
about potentially reintroducing grizzly bears. And I said aren’t you 
the same guy that testified in the Idaho legislature about the fact 
that wolves wouldn’t go after elk? And he actually looked at me 
and said you know, we really didn’t know much about it then. And 
you are the expert. I am not one who denies science. But I fear that 
we can make science for whatever outcome we want, and we 
shouldn’t do that. But I agree with you. We need to look at all of 
the science on it and make sure that it makes sense. 

Mr. Moran. And I agree with you on hunting too, Mike. I just 
can’t bring myself to shoot other, you know, innocent living species, 
but particularly a beautiful elk, you know. But I know that is not 
any issue we are ever going to win. And we, you know, we have 
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to respect the right of hunters particularly when there is a surplus. 
So the only thing we can do is to determine when there truly is 
an endangered species, and we are going to work on this issue of 
wolves. 

It is a tough one, but, you know, we have to work with consistent 
data. And we have to work with people who have more credibility 
than I do with a lot of these constituency groups such as Mr. Simp- 
son so 

Mr. Simpson. I noticed we didn’t technically delist. What we did 
is reinstate Fish and Wildlife Services, or divesting of them to over- 
turn the court order. 

Mr. Moran. Yeah. 

Mr. Simpson. We only did that for Montana and Idaho. Wyoming 
wanted us to do it for Wyoming, but Wyoming didn’t have an ap- 
proved state management plan. Arizona wanted me to do it for 
Mexican wolves, and I said no, they are far from recovered, and 
you don’t have a state management plan there. 

So I mean we were looking at what the science had done or sup- 
posedly done, the Fish and Wildlife had done, and why they had 
delisted in Montana and Idaho. 

Ms. Perry. Yeah, we appreciate that. 

Mr. Moran. Mike was very thoughtful on the issue. 

Mr. Simpson. I am always thoughtful. 

Mr. Moran. He doesn’t get a whole lot of credit, you know, from 
the conservation groups, but he really was extraordinarily reason- 
able to deal with. And you know, I am retiring. Fortunately Mike 
is not, and he is going to be around for a while. And he is the kind 
of person we need to work with because he does have credibility. 
And he is a very reasonable and good person. But thank you for 
your testimony, and we appreciate all that you do, not just testi- 
fying but what you do day-in and day-out on behalf of wildlife and 
the ecology of our natural resources. Thank you. 

Ms. Perry. Thank you. 

Ms. Beetham. Thanks. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you all for what you do, and could you make 
an announcement so that I know when those commercials are 
going to come on. 

Ms. Perry. I will get the schedule from my colleague. Thank you 
so much. 

Mr. Simpson. I appreciate it. Thank you all very much. Hearing 
is adjourned. 
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John Madigan 

Vice President of Public Policy 
The American Foundation for Suicide Prevention 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and members of the Committee. The American 
Foundation for Suicide Prevention (AFSP) thanks you for the opportunity to provide written 
testimony on the urgent need for Mental Health Resources in Indian Country which are needed 
to address the high rate of suicides in American Indian/Alaskan Native (AI/AN) communities. 
Specifically, AFSP urges this Committee to provide increased funding for the Indian Health 
Service (IHS) to provide adequate health care in Indian Country, including: 

• $5.3 billion for the Indian Health Service which would enable the funding of current 
services and include program expansion increases in several key areas including mental 
health and alcohol and substance use disorders; 

• $130 million for mental health services; and 

• $236 million for alcohol and substance use disorders, 

AFSP is the leading national not-for-profit organization exclusively dedicated to understanding 
and preventing suicide through research, education and advocacy, and to reaching out to people 
with mental disorders and those impacted by suicide. You can find more information at 
www.asfD.org . 

Data from the Centers for Disease Control for 2010 shows that suicide is the lO"’ leading cause 
of death in the United States (38,364) and the third leading cause of death in teens and young 
adults from ages 15-24. The suicide rate among the AI/AN community as a whole is two times 
greater than any other race/ethnicity and suicide is the leading cause of death for AI/AN youth. 

In one study of a well monitored tribe the rate was 128,5/100,000 or more than 13 times that of 
all other U.S. youth and adolescents. In this single tribe there were 25 deaths in one year. 

Additionally, AI/AN people die at higher rates than other Americans from alcoholism (552% 
higher), and suicide (74% higher). AI/ANs suffer at higher rates from psychological distress; 
feelings of sadness, hopelessness and worthlessness; feelings of nervousness or restlessness and 
suicide. Public health risks due to alcohol and substance use disorders are also widespread in 
many Tribal communities, leading to other health disparities such as mental illness and suicide. 

Suicide is the result of unrecognized and untreated mental disorders. In more than 120 studies of 
a series of completed suicides, at least 90% of the individuals involved were suffering from a 
mental illness at the time of their death. The most common is major depression, followed by 
alcohol abuse and drug abuse, but almost all of the psychiatric disorders have high suicide rates. 

Because 90% of individuals who die by suicide have a diagnosable psychiatric disorder at the 
time of their death, it is clear that mental health treatment can prevent suicides. However, 
treatment is not easily accessible in AI/AN communities because of a lack of funding, culturally 
inappropriate services, and mental health professional shortages compounded by high turnover 
rates. This harsh reality is further demonstrated by the fact that there ate less than 200 doctoral- 
level American Indian Psychologists — a severely inadequate number to serve the approximately 
1 .6 million AI/ANs eligible for health care from the Indian Health Service. All of these barriers 
to mental health care must be removed. Easily accessible treatment that is both evidence-based 
and culturally appropriate must become available to all AI/AN communities. Such programs 
must also address suicide postvention that responds quickly and appropriately to one suicide in a 
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community, reducing the risk others in the community will attempt or die by suicide. 

AFSP recommends llil.'ffl million for mental health services in FY 2015. This represents a $52.7 
million increase over the FY 2014 enacted level. As noted above, American Indians and Alaska 
Natives suffer from a high incidence of mental health disorders and suicide rates; in fact, suicide 
is the second leading cause of death for AI/AN children and youth . Failure to treat mental 
health conditions and providing appropriate and timely interventions and care, effectively results 
in community-wide public health risks both on and off reservations for AI/ANs. For example, the 
Navajo suicide rate is four times greater than the rate for all youth aged 5-14. The trauma and 
emotional injury stemming from a suicide in Tribal communities impacts elders, mothers and 
fathers, sons and daughters, friends and destabilizes the cultural and community fabric of AVAN 
populations. Young people in Indian Country often experience a life filled with a variety of 
social problems such as substance abuse and poverty, and envision a future without promise or 
hope for a better life. For the sake of the next generations of Al/ANs, we must all work together 
to find a serious, comprehensive solution to end this disturbing public health problem. 

Treating these issues among Al/ANs must utilize a comprehensive approach that targets early 
intervention and engages all aspects of life. Services that IHS currently provides, when resources 
are available, include comprehensive outpatient mental health treatment, crisis response services, 
prevention programming, collaborative treatment planning with alcohol and substance abuse 
treatment providers, group therapies, and traditional healing methodologies, in addition to other 
evidence-based approaches to mental health treatment. Overall, these solutions are more reactive 
than they are proactive. 

One of the most critical problems Tribal communities face is the recruitment and retention of 
qualified fulltime psychiatrists and psychiatric nurse practitioners. This is one of the many 
reasons AFSP supports a legislative fix that would enable IHS Student Loan Repayment 
Program and Health Professions Scholarship Program to have tax exempt status. It would enable 
IHS to fund an addition 105 new repayment awards to combat the 1,550 vacancies for health 
care professionals in the IHS system. 

Closely linked with mental health disorders are chronic problems stemming not only from 
historical trauma, but from emotional injuries related to domestic violence as well as alcohol and 
substance u.se disorders in Tribal communities. As mentioned above, AI/ANs are consistently 
overrepresented in statistics relating to alcohol and substance use disorders, leading to 
widespread health issues for individuals, families and even entire communities. 

For FY 2015, AFSP recommends $236 million for Alcohol and Substance Use disorders, or $50 
million above the FY 2014 enacted level and $43 million above the FY 2015 President’s 
request. 

IHS programs and tribally operated alcohol and substance use disorder programs employ a 
variety of treatment modalities consistent with evidenced-based approaches to address substance 
use disorders and addictions through individual and group counseling, peer support, and inpatient 
and residential placement. 
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IHS funding supports the operation of adult and youth residential facilides and placement 
contracts with third party agencies, but limited funding often results in placement decisions 
based on the availability of alternate resources and the providers’ clinical recommendations. 
IHS-funded alcohol and substance use disorder programs condnue to focus on integrating 
primary care, mental health and substance use disorder services, and the exploration and 
development of partnerships and alliances with other community stakeholders. Treatment for 
alcohol and substance use disorders must be approached from a community-wide perspective. 

Chairman Simpson. Ranking Member Moran, suicide rates in AI/AN communities and 
among Native American youth are rising and are at crisis levels. Depression can be fatal. 
Excessive drinking or drug use can be fatal. The fatality is mainly by suicide. Resources need to 
be allocated to bolster the capacity of the IHS to provide adequate health care in Indian Country 
and develop innovative new treatments for Alaska Natives and American Indians. We must 
reduce this fatal outcome. The American Foundation for Suicide Prevention is ready and willing 
to offer our expertise and advice to this Committee and to all members of Congress as you make 
the important decisions on how to reduce suicide in the Indian nations. 

Sincerely, 


John Madigan 

Vice President of Public Policy 
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Alfreda DoonkeenAVoodward, Founder/CEO - Mekvsukey Band 
American Indians for Health Quality 


Asking for increase of 27%, an additional S40,500,000 for the next S years, until; 2019. 


Thank you. It's a privilege to be here. Chairman Calvert, Subcommittee Members on Interior, 
Environment, and Related Agencies. I am Alfreda Doonkeen/Woodward, from the Mekvsukey 
Band of the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma, Founder and CEO of American Indians for Health 
Quality. I stand here today with my brothers and sisters from all parts of Indian Country. 
Thank you ALL. It is an honor to be here at the 2d 113'^ Congress. 


I was bom at Pawnee Indian Hospital, with four other siblings bom at Indian hospitals across 
Oklahoma. During my lifetime of being an Indian Health Service registrant I can recall the years 
my parents would take us to get immunizations, check-ups, dental work and receiving the myriad 
of pills the physicians would prescribe to each of us traveling 30 miles away and spending all 
day and half evenings before returning home.. My favorite medicine as a child was the licorice- 
taste of throat lozenges issued by Public Health & Human Service (PHHS). 

The United States Census Bureau in year 2000, tabulated 2.3 million American Indians and the 
same census people counted 5.2 million self identified American Indians/Alaska Natives 
(AI/AN) in 2010. This is an increase of 39% from years 2000-2010. 

Additionally, in 18 states the self-identified AI/AN number increased by 50%, while the 
increase was 20% more in North Carolina, Delaware and South Dakota. That being said, the 
AI/AN population soared by 70% in three (3) states aionel 

According to the Federal Register/Vol. 78, No. 87 /Monday, May 6, 2013/Notices, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Indian Entities Recognized and 
Eligible to receive services from the United States Bureau of Indian affairs is 566 tribes, nations, 
communities, towns, reservations, Rancherias. 

In a letter from I.H.S. Chief Medical Officer dated December 20, 2010, the subject matter is: 
Final User Population Estimates - FY 2010 


IHS Registrants Active Estimates 


All Areas 

2,497,853 

1,520,599 

1,523,564 

Aberdeen 

206,093 

122,877 

123,109 

Alaska 

200,630 

139,107 

139,107 

Albuquerque 

157,763 

86,078 

86,078 

Bemidii 

157,356 

104,013 

104,123 

Billings 

123,435 

71,487 

71,487 

California 

140,684 

81,594 

81,594 

Nash-ville 

70,089 

49,226 

51,849 

Navajo 

367,750 

246,000 

246,000 
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Oklahoma 

569,194 

326,393 

326,393 

Phoenix 

269,861 

162,349 

162,349 

Portland 

186,194 

105,590 

105,590 

Tucson 

48,804 

25,885 

25,885 


Where I am heading with these facts and figures is to direct attention to the methodology of 
calculating increases of our American Indian/Alaskan Indian population expansion over a span 
of 1 5 years with regards to the Svecial Diabetes Proeram for Indians (SDPI). 

In response to the diabetes epidemic among American Indians and Alaska Natives, Congress 
established the SDPI grant programs in 1 997. When the Balanced Budget Act of 1 997 (Public 
Law 105-33) was initiated, annual funding was $30 million dollars per year (1998-2002). With 
the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2001 (Public Law 106-554) was implemented, $70 
million dollars was added for 2001-2002. In year 2003, the same Publie Law 106-554 granted 
$100 million dollars. 

House Resolution 5738 (Public Law 107-360) granted $150 million dollars per year from 2004- 
2008 for the continuation of diabetes treatment, prevention aetivities, strengthening the I.H.S. 
data infrastructure and to develop additional Demonstration Projeets for SDPI. 

In 2009, Public Health Service Act 23 42 (U.S.C. 254c-3(c) (2) (C) ) received the same amount 
of $150 million dollars as in House Resolution 6331 (Public Law 1 10-275) for years 2010-2011,' 
House Resolution 4994, Medicare and Medicaid Extenders Act of 2010 (Public Law 1 1 1-309) 
for years 2012-2013 and lastly, Thank you also, for $150 million from Congress to continue for 
one (1) year, which was passed on March 31, 2014. 

Now let me share with you the Ecnnomic Costs of Diabetes in the U.S. in 2007, in estimating the 
size of diagnosed diabetes in 2002 was approximately 12.1 million affected by the disease 
however, an aetual 17.5 million persons reflected the true population of diagnosed diabetes. The 
considerations of population growth, aging population (Baby Boomers), rising prevalence of 
overweight and obesity and also growth in minority populations. From an estimated 12.1 million 
vs. 17.5 million persons diagnosed, this reflects about 30% umealized and undiagnosed disease. 

Indian Health Service Division is not the culprit in fund expenditures allotted from Congress and 
other Public Law rules, but I.H.S. is just our guide in this health epidemic scenario. Only 
government has the resources to effect change on a broad scale. All this behavioral change and 
modification of lifestyle, exercise, food choices, healthy living habits will continue with 
education of this diabetes inherent problem. 

American hidians on the larger picture want better health, better education, more and higher 
quality of living resources, all yielding more social involvement for optimal economic accesses. 

Addressing these issues of health needs, treatment, education, participation - buy-ins -will take 
commitment, leadership and partnership on the part of government, the Congress, private and 
non-profit sectors. 
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Source: Federal Register^ ol. 78, No. 87 /Monday, May 6, 2013/Notices, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
http://www.bia.gov/ 


Source: Department of Health & Human Services/Letter/Chief Medical Officer/Final User Population 
Estimates - FY 20 10 ht tp://www.ihs.gov/caiifomia/assets/File/Training/FY2010- 
MemoFinalUserPop.pdf 


Source: 


United States Census Bureau 2000 
United States Census Bureau 2010 



Source: Indian Health Service httP://www.ihs.gov/MedicalPrograms/Diabetes/index.cfm?moduIe=proa'amsSDPI 

Source: Indian Country Today/Congress Passes Short-term Indian Diabetes Program Funding 

Source: http://care.diabetesioumals.Org/content/31/3/596.long /Economic Costs of Diabetes in the U.S. in 2007. 


Source: CPC hltp://www.cdc.gov/chronicdisease/resources/Dublication.s/AAG/ddt.htm 



Bristol Bay Area Health Corporation 
Box 130 

Dillingham, AK 99576 
907-842-5201 

Robert J. Clark, Presidenl/CEO (rclarkia’bbahc.ore ) 

Testimony submitted to the House and the Senate Appropriations Subcommittees 
on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Regarding FY 2015 Indian Health Service Budget 
Aprils, 2014 

The requests of the Bristol Bay Area Health Corporation for the FY 2015 Indian Health 
Service (IHS) budget are as follows: 

• Allocate at least an additional $8.5 million to the IHS to fully fund Village Built 
Clinic (VBC) leases, and direct the IHS to use its FY 2015 appropriations to fully 
fund the VBC leases in accordance with Section 804 of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act. 

• Ensure that Contract Support Costs continue to be fully funded by moving the 
program to mandatory entitlement spending. 

• Support reauthorization of the Special Diabetes Program for Indians at $200 million 
annually. 

• Allocate $50 million to the IHS from the Prevention and Public Health Fund for tribal 
behavioral health grants. 

• Place IHS funding on an advance appropriations basis. 

• Improve the safety of Alaska Native communities by affirming tribal jurisdiction. 

* * * 


The Bristol Bay Area Health Corporation (BBAHC) was created in 1973 to provide 
health care services to Alaska Natives of Southwest Alaska. BBAHC began operating and 
managing the Kanakanak Hospital and the Bristol Bay Service Unit for the IHS in 1980, and was 
the first tribal organization to do so under the Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act (ISDEAA). BBAHC is a co-signer to the Alaska Tribal Health Compact with the 
IHS under the ISDEAA and is now responsible for providing and promoting health care to the 
people of 34 Alaska Native Villages. 
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Funding for Village Built Clinics in Alaska. For the last several years, BBAHC has 
submitted testimony to this Committee on the need to address chronic underfunding of Village 
Built Clinics (VBCs) in Alaska. VBCs are clinic facilities leased by the IHS from other entities, 
and are a vital component of the provision of basic health care services in rural Alaska. VBCs 
serve as the clinic space for the Community Health Aide Program (CHAP) under the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act (IHCIA). The CHAP, which IHS is directed by the IHCIA to 
carry out, utilizes a network of community health aides and practitioners to provide primary 
health care services in rural and isolated areas where access to those services might not otherwise 
exist. 


In 1989, Congress specifically authorized the operation of 170 VBCs in Alaska and 
provided approximately $3 million in funding for the program for that year. Since then, 

Congress has not provided amounts specifically for VBCs in the IHS appropriation, and IHS has 
had discretion to fund VBCs from its lump sum appropriation. But even though the 1989 
appropriation was not a cap restricting IHS allocation of funds in later years, IHS has treated it as 
such and has refused to increase funding for VBC leases. Funding therefore has not kept pace 
with inflation or the rising costs of health care in rural and isolated areas. In fact, the chronic 
underfunding over decades has resulted in deterioration and in some cases closure of VBC 
facilities, threatening the CHAP itself and access to basic health care services for rural Alaskans 
that hinges on the continued availability of properly maintained VBC space. 

According to an estimate calculated several years ago by the Alaska Native Health Board 
and adjusted for inflation, at least $8.3 million is needed to fully fund the VBC leasing program. 
However, that estimate is outdated and likely falls significantly short of the actual need. 

BBAHC therefore urges that Congress appropriate at least an additional $8.5 million to fully 
fund VBC leases and that IHS be directed to use its existing appropriations to fully fund such 
leases in accordance with Section 804 of the IHCIA. 

This Committee should also be aware that, having attempted without success for many 
years to convince IHS to accept its responsibilities for the VBCs as part of the mandated CHAP 
program, some tribal organizations in Alaska are taking a new approach. The Maniilaq 
Association recently requested that the IHS enter into a mandatory lease under §105(1) of the 
ISDEAA for one of the VBCs that Maniilaq owns. Implementing regulations require payment 
under the lease to fully compensate for the costs of adequately operating and maintaining the 
facilities. However, the IHS refused to enter into the lease, and the matter is now being litigated. 
If Maniilaq prevails, the case could establish legal precedent that will allow tribal contractors in 
Alaska to negotiate for full funding for VBCs as part of their funding agreements under the 
IHS’s ISDEAA leasing authority. Though funding should be provided in full through the VBC 
program directly, the option to enter into a § 105(/) lease must also be preserved as an alternative 
funding mechanism. 

Ensure Contract Support Costs Remain Fully Funded via Mandatory Spending. We 
are pleased that the Administration is following the Committees’ lead, and seeks to fully fund 
contract support costs (CSC) under the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act 
(ISDEAA) in FY 2015, and we urge Congress to continue supporting that goal. Contract support 
costs fund vital administrative functions that allow us to operate programs that provide critical 
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services to our members - such as dental care, urgent care in Village clinics, wide-ranging 
community health services, and 24-hour medical care in Kanakanak Hospital. If CSC are not 
fully funded, however, our programs and services are directly impacted as we ate forced to divert 
limited program funding to cover fixed overhead expenses instead. We therefore appreciate 
Congress’ support in FY 2014 and hope that it carries through to FY 2015 and beyond. 

However, the CSC funding problem is not yet solved. Full funding for CSC must not 
come with a penalty - namely, a reduction in program funding or effective pennanent 
sequestration of Indian program funds, That result would have the same devastating effect on 
our service delivery as the failure to fully fund CSC. Yet Congress, in the Joint Explanatory 
Statement accompanying the FY 2014 Consolidated Appropriations Act, noted that “since 
[contract support costs] fall under discretionary spending, they have the potential to impact all 
other programs funded under the Interior and Environment Appropriations bill, including other 
equally important tribal programs.” Moreover, without any permanent measure to ensure full 
funding, payment of CSC remains subject to agency “discretion” from year to year, even though 
tribes are legally entitled to full payment under the ISDEAA. Noting these ongoing conflicts of 
law, Congress directed the agencies to consult with tribes on a permanent solution. 

In our view, there is a logical permanent solution which Congress is empowered to 
implement: CSC should be appropriated as a mandatory entitlement. Under the ISDEAA, the 
full payment of CSC is not discretionary; it is a legal obligation, affirmed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Yet the budget authority for CSC is currently provided and controlled through 
appropriation acts - as if it were a discretionary program. Congress recognized that the current 
fundamental mismatch between the mandatory nature of CSC and the current appropriation 
approach leaves both the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations in the “untenable 
position of appropriating discretionary funds for the payment of any legally obligated contract 
support costs.” As the Joint Explanatory Statement also noted, “Typically obligations of this 
nature are addressed through mandatory spending.” The obvious solution then is to bring the 
appropriations process in line with the statutory requirements and to recognize CSC for what it 
is: a mandatory entitlement, not a discretionary program. We therefore strongly urge the 
Congress to move to appropriate funding for CSC on a mandatory basis. 

Reauthorize the Special Diabetes Program. While the entitlement funding for the 
Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI) is not part of the IHS appropriations process, those 
funds are administered through the IHS. With the recent enactment into law of a one year 
extension of the SDPI as part of the Medicare ‘doc fix” bill (PL 1 1 3-93), it is funded through FY 
20 L5 at $150 million, minus a two percent reduction ($3 million) due to the sequestration of non- 
exempt mandatory programs (PL 112-240). This funding level has not increased since 2004. 

The SDPI has proven highly effective in Indian Country, and has produced excellent results. For 
example, in the four years preceding the last report on tlie SDPI in 2011, the average blood sugar 
level dropped nearly a percentage point overall, corresponding to a 40 percent decline in the risk 
of eye, kidney, and nerve complications due to diabetes. We ask that you support ongoing 
efforts to reauthorize this program for a 5-year period at an annual funding level of $200 million. 

Increase Funding for Behavioral Health, Suicide Prevention, and Alcohol <6 
Substance Abuse Treatment. Alaska faces particular hardships in providing for our 
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communities’ behavioral and mental health. There is a dire need for more prevention funding for 
suicide intervention as well as alcohol and substance abuse prevention, particularly for our 
youth. These efforts go hand in hand, as the problems often overlap. Alaska has twice the 
national rate of suicide, and ranks second in the nation in suicide attempts requiring 
hospitalization. Alaska Native teens commit suicide at a rate nearly six times that of non-Native 
teenagers. The suicide rate among all Alaskans increased by 33 percent between 2005-2008 — a 
period when the national rate remained steady. Compounding and complicating the suicide 
epidemic is alcohol and substance abuse, or a mental health disorder. The overwhelming 
majority of the people we lose to suicide suffer from diagnosable, treatable mental health or 
substance abuse problems. However, the waiting list for treatment averages nearly 9 months, 
and due to lack of funding there is often no place to refer people, particularly young people. 

Alcohol and substance abuse contributes to myriad other problems as well, including 
crime, domestic violence, child abuse or neglect. Oftentimes, tribes in Alaska have a difficult 
time working through the State of Alaska to provide these services, which adds layers of 
guidelines, regulations, and reduced funding. We have found that Tribes and tribal organizations 
should receive behavioral funds directly, because programs that implement traditional cultural 
values are more successful than those that don’t. Included in the ACA is mandatory funding 
($17.7 billion over 10 years) for a Prevention and Public Health (PPH) Fund from which 
Congress may allocate funding to various programs. In FY 2012 the administration requested 
that $50 million of it be allocated to a new tribal behavioral health grant program; unfortunately 
Congress did not provide that allocation. We urge that Congress allocate $50 million to the IHS 
in FY 2015 for this purpose and that it be recurring. 

IHS on an Advance Appropriations Basis. We support legislation that would place the 
IHS budget on an advance appropriations basis. The goal is for the IHS and tribal health care 
providers to have adequate advance notice of the amount of federal appropriations to expect and 
thus not be subjected to the uncertainties of late funding and short-term Continuing Resolutions. 
Congress provides advance appropriations for the Veterans Administration medical accounts, 
and the request is for parity in the appropriations schedule for the IHS. Legislation to authorize 
IHS advance appropriations has been introduced - H.R. 3229 by Representative Young and 
S. 1570 by Senators Murkowski and Begich. 

Support Tribal Jurisdiction to Protect Alaska Communities. We support the ongoing 
efforts to amend S. 1474, the Alaska Safe Families and Villages Act, in a manner that would 
recognize Alaska tribes’ jurisdiction to protect their communities by dealing locally with 
domestic violence, sexual assault and drug and alcohol abuse. At the same time, we greatly 
appreciate the provision that is already in S. 1474 which would repeal section 910 of the 
Violence Against Women Act Reauthorization that left Alaska tribes out of the expanded tribal 
jurisdiction over domestic violence affirmed in that law. These changes will require additional 
Bureau of Indian Affairs resources regarding law enforcement and courts. We look forward to 
continued work with our Congressional delegation and others on this legislation of such crucial 
importance to Alaska Native communities. 

* * * 

Thank you for your consideration of our requests. We will be glad to provide any 
additional information the Committees may request. 
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CENTRAL COUNCIL 

^in^iiand 74aida Ondian Tribes of^ask* 

Office of the President 

Andrew Hope Building 

320 West Willoughby Avenue • Suite 300 

Juneau, Alaska 99801-1726 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD K. THOMAS, PRESIDENT 
CENTRAL COUNCIL OF TLINGIT & HAIDA INDIAN TRIBES OF ALASKA 
HEARING ON FY 2015 BIA BUDGET REQUEST 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
April 10, 2014 

INTRODUCTION. Good Morning! My name is Edward K. Thomas, and I am the duly- 
elected President of the Central Council of TIingit & Haida Indian Tribes of Alaska 
(“CCTHITA" or "Central Council"), a federally recognized Indian Tribe representing over 
29,000 tribal citizens in 18 communities in Southeast Alaska and with significant number 
of citizens residing in Anchorage, Washington and California, 

Since the early 1980s, I have had the privilege of being in tribal leadership. I plan to 
retire this week after having served as Central Council's President for 27 years. Over the 
past three decades, I've had the opportunity to provide Capitol Hill testimony on many 
dozens of occasions. I've met with four U.S, presidents and dozens of federal officials. I 
was among the handful of tribal leaders who testified before this Subcommittee in the 
late 1980s in hearings that led to the establishment of the Tribal Self-Governance 
authority. My Tribe, Central Council, was one of the first ten tribes to participate in that 
effort. Tribal Self-Governance authority has been a game changer for my Tribe and its 
opportunity to efficiently administer vital service programs for our tribal citizens. Indian 
Country lags far behind the rest of America in terms of access to vital services and 
markets. This is particularly true in rural parts of Indian Country, especially in rural 
Alaska, This Subcommittee has been an invaluable ally in our struggle to stretch limited 
funding to meet critical needs. 

INCREASES ARE NECESSARY AND ONLY FAIR. I testified a year ago on the FY 2014 
budget request, and provided the Subcommittee then with documentation that showed 
that the Department of the Interior's requests have dramatically favored the budget 
priorities of Interior bureaus other than the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The FY 2015 is no 
different, despite the pledge I received from then new-Secretary Jewell that FY 2015 
would be different. Until the years of unmet need, caused by years of this inequity, are 
reversed. Central Council will not cease in its insistence that the Administration request, 
and the Congress appropriate, catch up levels of increased funding. We will not applaud 
the shifting of existing funding levels from one BIA account to another. Budget 
increases must come from "new" and additional funds freed up by a resetting of the 
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priorities of the Administration and this Subcommittee. Central Council has not 
received BIA program funding increase since 1992 and has operated on a "flat lined" 
budget for the last couple of decades. Meanwhile, various bureaus of the Interior 
Department, as well as the Office of the Secretary, are slated for huge increases again in 
the President's FY 2015 budget request. 

PRIORITY AREAS. Central Council believes FY 2015 BIA Tribal funding should be 
increased in the following critical program areas: 

1. Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) programs. In FY 2013 Central Council staff 
managed an ICWA caseload of 503 cases. The percentage of Alaska Native youth in out- 
of-home placements in Southeast Alaska is approximately 63% of the 148 cases 
managed by the State of Alaska Office of Children Services - a severely disproportionate 
population in comparison to the overall caseload. Alaska Natives are 19.9% of Southeast 
Alaska's population. Services to tribal children and families living outside of Alaska are 
not funded through the ICWA Compact funds the Central Council receives from the Self 
Governance Office. The Central Council is continually challenged with how to manage an 
out of state ICWA caseload that is on a steady increase and has reached well over 300 
cases. We seek to increase the number of ICWA workers throughout the Southeast 
region of Alaska in order to have Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) acceptable 
caseloads which will enable them to facilitate better case management on their 
caseloads, increase participation in State courts and case staffing with State child 
welfare agencies across the country. We seek to promote better outcomes by 
increasing the number of Tribal children reunited with their parents, lessening the 
length of stay, increase relative care placements, and reduce multiple placements for 
Tribal children in state foster care systems. Currently, there is insufficient funding to 
provide adequate staff and support for the Central Council Indian Child Welfare 
Program. 

2. Human Services Programs. Central Council has 21 full time employees who 
provide oversight and program services related to 16 grants they administer. Currently 
we face insufficient funding to cover current salaries in our Field Staff, Elderly Program 
sectors, and the need for additional administrative support. If additional funding is not 
received the Central Council will be facing a substantial reduction in force. These 
employees are our first line of defense for many of our most vulnerable Tribal citizens in 
our Tribal Communities. There is a dire need of funding to provide prevention and early 
intervention services to Tribal families who face many challenges and are on the brink of 
involuntary child custody proceedings. There is likewise a critical need for case 
management services for our frail and invaluable elders in Southeast Alaska. 

3. Social Services Programs. The Central Council's General Assistance Welfare 
program assists eligible Tribal citizens who do not have sufficient resources to provide 
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for themselves or their family. We need additional funding to strengthen our case 
management system so that we can help more of our families who are in crisis, and 
better match them with job training and support services. 

4. Other Aid to Tribal Government (Small and Needy). Central Council administers 
this program funding for seven federally recognized small Tribes in our region through 
our Self-Governance Compact. The primary purpose for requesting increase funding for 
this program, on behalf of these Tribes, is to reinforce the needed labor resources to 
strengthen each of their tribal infrastructure, increasing the support of tribal technical 
and professional staff to better carry out the daily required obligations for each Tribe's 
citizens. This small and need Tribes funding has been flat for more than two decades 
and eighty percent of the Tribes in question have received less than forty percent of the 
federally required program funding threshold of $200,000/per tribe in Alaska, which is 
compounded by national reductions, across the board sequestration, and high inflation 
which further reduces the funding dollar value for these small tribes. All of these Tribes 
struggle to survive in a remote area and have difficulties in gaining access to immediate 
professional services, specifically for auditing services, heating services, and 
communication services. 

5. Tribal Scholarship Program (Higher Education). Our Higher Education program 
assists eligible Tribal citizens who are attending or planning to attend a post-secondary 
education on a full time basis. We seek to expand our program to support more 
students. Additional funds also will be used as a further incentive to keep students in 
college and increase graduation rates. 

6. Trust Services Programs. Central Council administers the BIA Compact Realty & 
Forestry Programs that are included in Central Council's Annual Funding Agreement. 

We need additional funding to offset cutbacks in recent years that required us to lay off 
forestry, cultural resource, and land management staff. 

7. Economic Development. Central Council desperately needs to develop 
additional non-federal streams of Tribal revenue through diversified economic 
development. We need seed money to initiate our strategic plan and respond to Tribal 
citizen requests for technical assistance in small business development. Our small rural 
Communities are requesting our assistance with feasibility studies to determine long- 
term and short-term strategic economic development in order to support and assure 
the rural village communities survive in these uncertain times. 

8 Funding for Tribal Courts. Central Council presently has 1255 open cases 
involving tribal children and their families in the areas of child support, paternity, 
custody, family safety and child protection. As documented in multiple state, federal, 
and private foundation studies, these children and families are exponentially over- 
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represented in all categories of social distress. Our Tribal Court provides an essential 
alternative venue to the State of Alaska with a daily focus on Southeast Alaska Native 
Traditional Values. The BIA won't fund our Tribal Court, forcing us to continually 
reinvent and compete against other tribal courts for scant "start-up" grants through the 
U.S. Department of Justice. The BIA's complete lack of fundingforAlaska'sTribal Justice 
systems was recently identified by the bi-partisan Indian Law Order Commission as a 
fundamental factor in the present law and order emergency for Alaska Natives. See, 
Roadmap for Making Native America Safer; Report to the President & Congress of the 
United States (Indian Law & Order Commission, November 2013) (Chapter 2: Reforming 
Justice for Alaska Natives: The Time is Now) (detailing the disastrous justice statistics 
impacting Alaska Natives and the counter-intuitive funding constraints on Alaska's Tribal 
Courts). We absolutely must have that BIA policy changed, and additional funding 
provided so that we can secure a base level of support to provide continuity of care for 
the Tribe's families and children presently served by the Tribal Court's Child Support, 
Paternity, Domestic Violence, Custody, and Child Protection Docket. While the Tribal 
Court's continued increase in filings evidences the growing trust and desire of tribal 
families to utilize the Court's services, lack of sustainable funding threatens the 
continuity of care for these families as presently provided. 

9. Johnson O'Malley (JOM) Programs. This valuable program has gone a long way 
in Alaska to assist our Tribe in addressing the unique cultural and specialized education 
needs of Indian children in public schools through supplemental financial assistance 
services planned, developed and approved by the Local Indian Education Committee. 

But some of our Communities, like Saxman, have no current JOM program and cannot 
provide services to 66 tribal students enrolled in local public school there. The lack of 
funding prevents the full time hire of a JOM Coordinator and program activities. 

Funding should be restored and increased for JOM with directives included that direct 
the increases to small and needy T ribal communities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On behalf of Central Council of TIingit and Haida Indian Tribes of Alaska, I ask that this 
Subcommittee correct the mis-placed priorities of the Administration in its FY 2015 
budget request which distributes huge increases to the Office of the Secretary and 
bureaus other than the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We ask that the Subcommittee make 
the funding of critically needed tribal service programs your top priority for FY 2015 as 
you shape, and reallocate the funding levels within the Department of the Interior. 

What is "fair" must be determined by this Subcommittee in terms of the huge 
accumulation of unmet need and the growing gap, in terms of access to essential 
services, between Indian Country and the rest of America. Gunalcheesh! Howa! 
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chairperson Shawna M. Shillal-Gavin of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation (CTUIR) Tribal Health Commission. 

introduction 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony regarding the President's Fiscal Year 
(FY) 2015 budget request for the Indian Health Service (IHS). 

As the Chairperson for the CTUIR Health Commission, the governing body of the Yellowhawk 
Tribal Health Center, we make the following requests for the President's FY 2015 Budget 
Request for IHS: Ij Allocation of $20M to the IHS Small Ambulatory Program (SAP) to provide 
access to resources for Tribes developing ambulatory health centers; and 2) that $500,000 be 
made available out of the FY 2015 IHS budget for the start-up and equipment costs for CTUIR's 
New Clinic and Wellness Center being developed by CTUIR, 

Background 

The Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation (CTUIR) manages the health care 
delivery system for 3,000 Tribal members, and other eligible American Indians in a 2-county 
catchment area. The provision of health care on the Umatilla Indian Reservation is via the 
Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center or Yellowhawk. Yellowhawk is a Tribally-owned and operated 
ambulatory health clinic accredited by the Accreditation Association for Ambulatory Health 
Care (AAAHC). Yellowhawk provides primary care to the eligible population including Medical, 
Dental, Behavioral & Public Health, and ancillary services such as Pharmacy, and Lab and X-ray. 
When the health care needs are beyond the realm of primary care, Yellowhawk provides 
referrals to specialty and tertiary care with contracted providers. 

Inadequacies of the Current Clinic 

The construction of a new health and wellness center to serve the CTUIR members and other 
eligible American Indians and Alaska Natives has been a high priority of the tribal government 
for the past decade. In 2000, the IHS completed a comprehensive plan for CTUIR that 
documented that Yellowhawk did not have adequate space to address the health care needs of 
the tribal community. The current clinic, built in the early 1970's, has had minor renovations 
over the years to respond to increasing health care needs of the community. However, due to 
growth of staff and programs Yellowhawk has outgrown the 21,000 square feet of the current 
facility, and in fact occupy four other buildings to house staff/programs. As such, in 2012 
construction of a new health facility was incorporated into the goals of the CTUIR Board of 
Trustees and the CTUIR Health Commission, the latter is the governing body of Yellowhawk. 

Both leadership groups indicated that a new health center was needed to address the current 
and emerging health needs. 
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The current clinic also lags in adequacy and technology, not just square footage. Recent 
renovations in the clinic |e.g., patient waiting area, exam rooms, pharmacy, laboratory) have 
improved adequacy and patient care. Other departments however, are in dire need of 
upgrades and expansion. Yellowhawk Dental is an example of a department that desperately 
needs more space (operatories), and upgraded technology to provide an expected standard of 
care, but cannot be accomplished given the limitation of the current facility. 

More Equitable Access 

It is our understanding that new facilities construction monies have been requested in the 
Presidents FY 2015budget request for IHS. IHS intends to make those new resources (up to 
S 20 OM) available only to projects on the IHS Health Care Facilities Construction (HCFC) priority 
list. The funding would go to a small number of projects and would result in virtually no access 
to tribes constructing their own ambulatory facilities. As such. Tribes that are constructing their 
own facilities (specifically ambulatory health centers) and hence not on the HCFC priority list 
will not have access to any new monies in the FY 2015 budget. In the past the IHS has allocated 
resources into the Small Ambulatory Program or SAP for tribes building ambulatory health 
centers. No resources have been put into the SAP line item budget for several years. Allocating 
S 20 M of the $200M new facilities construction resources would allow access to some of those 
resources and result in a more equitable mechanism. 

In addition to construction resource needs, the estimated the total start-up equipment costs for 
our new clinic and wellness center is overSAM (per Portland Area Indian Health Service recent 
estimates). This request of $500,000 for equipment costs would greatly assist our ability to 
equip the new facilities with up-to-date equipment and provide quality care to our population. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for the opportunity to advocate for the needs of the medically underserved 
members of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 
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Council of Athabascan Tribal Governments 
P.O. Box 33 
Fort Yukon, AK 99740 
Phone: 907-662-2587 

Rhonda Pitka, Chairman 

Testimony on the FY 2015 Indian Health Service Budget Submitted to 
the House and the Senate Subcommittees on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

April 9, 2014 

I am pleased to submit this testimony to the Committees on behalf of the Council of 
Athabascan Tribal Governments (CATG). We are a consortium of ten tribal governments 
located along the Yukon River and its tributaries in northeastern Alaska. We provide a variety of 
services to our tribal members, including full healthcare services at the Yukon Flats Health 
Center and village-based clinics in four of our villages. We request that you implement the 
following measures in the FY 2015 Appropriations cycle: 

- Make full Contract Support Costs funding mandatory spending. 

Increase funding for Village Built Clinics at least $8.5 million. 

- Fund the IHS budget with advanced appropriations. 

- Reauthorize the Special Diabetes Program for Indians. 

- Allocate $50 million to the IHS from the Prevention and Public Health Fund for tribal 
behavioral health grants. 

- Support Tribal jurisdiction to protect Alaska communities. 

Mandatory Funding for Contract Support Costs 

We are pleased that the Administration has sought to fully fund contract support costs 
(CSC) under the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA) in FY 
2015, and we urge Congress to support that goal. We also acknowledge that the 
Administration’s request is a direct response to Congress’ actions with regard to FY 2014 
appropriations, which removed historical caps on CSC funding and rejected the Administration’s 
proposal - put forward without consultation and vehemently opposed by tribes - to individually 
cap contract support cost recovery at the contractor level. Contract support costs fund vital 
administrative functions that allow us to operate programs that provide critical services to our 
members. If contract support costs are not fully funded, however, our programs and services are 
directly impacted because we are forced to divert limited program funding to cover fixed 
overhead expenses instead. We therefore appreciate Congress’ support in FY 2014 and hope that 
it carries through to FY 2015 and beyond. 
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However, the CSC funding problem is not yet solved. Full funding for CSC must not 
come with a penalty - namely, a reduction in program funding or effective pennanent 
sequestration of Indian program funds. That result would have the same devastating effect on 
our service delivery as the failure to fully fund CSC. Yet Congress, in the Joint Explanatory 
Statement accompanying the FY 2014 Consolidated Appropriations Act, noted that “since 
[contract support costs] fall under discretionary spending, they have the potential to impact all 
other programs funded under the Interior and Environment Appropriations bill, including other 
equally important tribal programs.” Moreover, without any permanent measure to ensure full 
funding, payment of CSC remains subject to agency “discretion” from year to year, even though 
tribes are legally entitled to payment under the ISDEAA. Noting these ongoing conflicts of law, 
Congress directed the agencies to consult with tribes on a permanent solution. 

In our view, there is a logical permanent solution which Congress is empowered to 
implement: CSC should be appropriated as a mandatory entitlement. Under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act, the full payment of CSC is not discretionary; it is a 
legal obligation, affirmed by the U.S. Supreme Court. Yet the budget authority for CSC is 
currently provided and conhollcd through appropriation acts - as if it were a discretionary 
program. The FY 2014 Joint Explanatory Statement recognized that the current fundamental 
mismatch between the mandatory nature of CSC and the current appropriation approach leaves 
both the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations in the “untenable position of 
appropriating discretionary funds for the payment of any legally obligated contract support 
costs.” As the Joint Explanatory Statement also noted. ‘Typically obligations of this nature are 
addressed through mandatory spending.” The obvious solution then is to bring the 
appropriations proce.ss in line with the statutory requirements and to recognize CSC for what it 
is: a mandatory entitlement, not a discretionary program. We therefore strongly urge the 
Congress to move to appropriate funding for CSC on a mandatory basis. 

Funding for Village Built Clinics in Alaska 

For the last several years, Alaska organizations have submitted testimony to this 
Committee on the need to address chronic underfunding of Village Built Clinics (VBCs) in 
Alaska. VBCs, which are clinic facilities leased by the IHS from other entities, are a vital 
component of the provision of basic health care services in rural Alaska, as they serve as the 
clinic space for the Community Health Aide Program (CHAP) under the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act (IHCIA). The CHAP, which IHS is directed by the IHCIA to carry out, 
utilizes a network of community health aides and practitioners to provide primary health care 
services in rural and isolated areas where access to those services might not otherwise exist. 

In 1989, Congress specifically authorized the operation of 170 VBCs in Alaska and 
provided approximately $3 million in funding for (he program for that year. Since then, 

Congress has not provided amounts specifically for VBCs in the IHS appropriation, and IHS has 
had discretion to fund VBCs from its lump sum appropriation. But even though the 1989 
appropriation was not a cap restricting IHS allocation of funds in later years, IHS has treated it as 
such and has refused to increase funding for VBC leases. Funding therefore has not kept pace 
with inflation or the rising costs of health care in rural and isolated areas. In fact, the chronic 
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underfunding over decades has resulted in deterioration and in some cases closure of VBC 
facilities, threatening the CHAP itself and access to basic health care services for rural Alaskans 
that hinges on the continued availability of properly maintained VBC space. 

According to an estimate calculated several years ago by the Alaska Native Health Board 
and adjusted for inflation, at least $8.3 million is needed to fully fund the VBC leasing program. 
However, that estimate is outdated and likely falls significantly short of the actual need. CATG 
therefore urges that Congress appropriate at least an additional $8.5 million to fully fund VBC 
leases and that IHS be directed to use its existing appropriations to fully fund such leases. 

This Committee should also be aware that, having attempted without success for many 
years to convince IHS to accept its responsibilities for the VBCs as part of the mandated CHAP 
program, some tribal organizations in Alaska are taking a new approach. The Maniilaq 
Association recently requested that the IHS enter into a mandatory lease under § 105(/) of the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act for one of the VBCs that Maniilaq 
owns. Implementing regulations require payment under the lease to fully compensate for the 
costs of adequately operating and maintaining the facilities. However, the IHS refused to enter 
into the lease, and the matter is now being litigated. If Maniilaq prevails, the case could establish 
legal precedent that will allow tribal contractors in Alaska to negotiate for full funding for VBCs 
as part of their funding agreements under the IHS’s ISDEAA leasing authority. Though funding 
should be provided in full through the VBC program directly, the option to enter into a § 105(i) 
lease must also be preserved as an alternative funding mechanism, 

Fund the IHS through Advanced Appropriations 

An important goal for CATG — and for all of Indian Country — is the reliable, advance 
appropriation of the IHS budget one year in advance. The goal is for IHS and tribal health care 
providers to have adequate notice of the amount of federal appropriations to expect and thus not 
be subjected to the uncertainties of late funding and short-term Continuing Resolutions. 

Congress provides advance appropriations for the Veterans Administration medical accounts, 
and the request is for parity in the appropriations schedule for the IHS. Legislation to authorize 
IHS advance appropriations has been introduced - H.R. 3229 by Representative Young and 
S. 1570 by Senators Murkowski and Begich. We request that you support suck efforts to 
authorize and then appropriate the funds for IHS advance appropriations. 

Reauthorize the Special Diabetes Program. 

While the entitlement funding for the Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI) is not 
part of the IHS appropriations process, those funds are administered through the IHS. With the 
very recent passage by the House and Senate of a one year extension of the SDPI as part of the 
Medicare ‘doc fix” bill, it is funded through FY 2015 at $150 million, minus a two percent 
reduction ($3 million) due to the sequestration of non-exempt mandatory programs (PL 1 12- 
240). This funding level has not increased since 2004. The SDPI has proven highly effective 
in Indian Country, and has produced excellent results. For example, in the four years preceding 
the last report on the SDPI in 2011, the average blood sugar level dropped nearly a percentage 
point overall, corresponding to a 40% decline in the risk of eye, kidney, and nerve complications 
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due to diabetes. We ask that you support ongoing efforts to reauthorize this program for a 5- 
year period at increased funding levels. 

Increase Funding for Behavioral Health, Suicide Prevention, and Alcohol & Substance Abuse 
Treatment. 

Alaska faces particular hardships in providing for our communities’ behavioral and 
mental health services. There is a dire need for more prevention funding for suicide intervention 
as well as alcohol and substance abuse prevention, particularly for our youth. These efforts go 
hand in hand, as the problems often overlap. Alaska has twice the national rate of suicide, and 
ranks second in the nation in suicide attempts requiring hospitalization. Alaska Native teens 
commit suicide at a rate nearly six times that of non-Native teenagers. The suieide rate among 
all Alaskans increased by 33% between 2005-2008 — a period when the national rate remained 
steady. Compounding and complicating the suicide epidemic is alcohol and substance abuse or a 
mental health disorder. The overwhelming majority of the people we lose to suicide suffer from 
diagnosable, treatable mental health or substance abuse problems. However, the waiting list for 
treatment averages nearly 9 months, and due to lack of funding there is often no place to refer 
people, pai'ticularly young people. 

Alcohol and substance abuse contributes to myriad other problems as well, including 
crime, domestic violence, child abuse or neglect. Oftentimes, tribes in Alaska have a difficult 
time working through the State of Alaska to provide these services, which adds layers of 
guidelines, regulations, and reduced funding. We have found that Tribes and tribal organizations 
should receive behavioral funds directly, because programs that implement traditional cultural 
values are more successful than those that don’t. Included in the ACA is mandatory funding 
($17.7 billion over 10 years) for a Prevention and Public Health (PPH) Fund from which 
Congress may allocate funding to various programs. In FY 2012 the administration requested 
that $50 million of it be allocated to a new tribal behavioral health grant program; unfortunately 
Congress did not provide that allocation. We urge that Congress allocate $50 million from the 
PPH to the IHS in FY 2015 for this purpo.se and that it he recurring. 

Support Tribaljurisdiction to Protect Alaska Communities. 

We support the ongoing efforts to amend S. 1474, the Alaska Safe Families and Villages 
Act, in a manner that would recognize Alaska tribes’ jurisdiction to protect their communities by 
dealing locally with domestic violence, sexual assault and drug and alcohol abuse. At the same 
time, we greatly appreciate the provision that is already in S 1474 which would repeal section 
910 of the Violence Against Women Act Reauthorization that left Alaska tribes out of the 
expanded tribaljurisdiction over domestic violence affirmed in that law. These changes will 
require additional Bureau of Indian Affairs resources regarding law enforcement and courts. We 
look forward to continued work with our Congressional delegation and others on this legislation 
of such crucial importance to Alaska Native communities. 

### 

Thank you for your consideration of our concerns and requests. We are happy to respond 
to questions or provide any additional information you may request. 
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TESTIMONY ON FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 
FOND DU LAC BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWA 
KAREN R. DIVER, CHAIRWOMAN 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 

April 10,2014 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit testimony on FY 2015 Appropriations for Indian 
programs funded through the Interior Department, Indian Health Service and Environmental 
Protection Agency. I am Karen R. Diver, Chairwoman of the Fond du Lac Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa. The Fond du Lac Band occupies a small reservation in northeastern 
Minnesota. We have approximately 4,200 members, and provide health, education, social 
services, public safety and other governmental services to more than 6,700 Indian people who 
live on or near our Reservation. These programs, and the federal funds that help us provide them, 
are essential to our ability to educate our children, care for our elderly and infirm, prevent crime, 
and protect and manage natural resources. But I cannot overstate the damage that budget cuts 
imposed through sequester in the past two years have caused to our ability to do this. Those 
cuts — made to historically underfunded programs — left us no alternative but to eliminate jobs, 
curtail services, and turn away people who most needed our help. Those cuts not only adversely 
affected the long term health and well-being of the Fond du Lac community, but with the Band 
as the largest employer in the region, also adversely affected the broader region — by increasing 
unemployment and die related demands on regional social seivices and other assistance. 

Underfunding of federal programs for Indians will not balance the federal debt. What it will do is 
set back decades of hard work by Indian tribes and the United States to lift Native people out of 
poverty and put them on a path to empowerment and self-sufficiency. We urge Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds to meet the very substantia! unmet needs. 

Bureau of Indian Education. We rely on federal funds to operate the Fond du Lac Ojibwe 
School. This school serves approximately 340 students in pre-K through grade 12. Most of our 
students come from very low income households, as shown by the fact that more than 90% of 
our students qualify for free or reduced rate lunches. The President, in Executive Order 13952 
(Dec. 2, 2011), found “an urgent need” for federal agencies to help improve educational 
opportunities for American Indian students because there has been “little or no progress in 
closing the achievement gap” between our students and all other students. That statement is 
amply supported by the data. In Minnesota alone, the disparity between Indian and the 
population statewide on education is staggering, directly correlating with poverty levels. Data 
compiled for Minnesota in 2012 starkly illustrates this: 



Living below 
Poverty 

Meeting 3rd grade 
Reading standards 

Meeting 8th grade 
Math standaids 

Graduating Higli 
School on Time 

Population w/ 
Bachelor’s degree 

Statewide 

11.40% 

80.40% 

62.00% 

77,60% 

33.20% 

MN Indian 

31.90% 

65.20% 

32.60% 

45.50% 

10.10% 


Source; Minnesota Compass, http://www.mncompass.org/disparities/ 


Despite the well-documented need, funding for Indian schools has been stagnant. We support the 
President’s proposed budget which would provide modest increases over the FY 2014 enacted 
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level, including increases in funding for: Johnson O’Malley which allows us to assist Indian 
children in public schools, as well as Early Childhood Development funds (FACE), critical to 
providing preschoolers with skills to be school-ready. But because even this falls short of need, 
we ask that BIE Elementary/Secondary School Program funding be increased as follows: 

• ISEP. Increase ISEP to $479,758,000. ISEP is the primary source of school funding, 
covering salaries for teachers, teacher aides, and administrative personnel. ISEP is critical to our 
ability to recruit and retain qualified teachers and to cover shortfalls in other budget areas, such 
as transportation, facilities and maintenance. 

• Tribal Grant Support Costs (TGSC). Increase TGSC to $67,270,000 which helps pay for 
accounting, insurance, background checks, legal and record-keeping requirements. Inadequate 
TGSC funds forces us to use ISEP to meet these needs. 

• School Facility Operations and School Facility Maintenance . Increase School Facility 
Operations to $61,913,000, and School Facility Maintenance to $79,137,000. Such funds keep 
our building in safe condition, pay for preventative and unscheduled maintenance, and cover 
insurance and increasing utility costs. 

• Student Transportation . Increase Student Transportation to $56,212,000. Here too 
without an increase, the costs to maintain, repair, and replace buses and cover rising fuel costs 
must be paid from education program funds which are already over-obligated. 

• School Construction and Repair . Provide an additional $20,000,000 for School 

Construction above current levels to stay aliead of BlE’s reported $70,000,000 annual 

deterioration rate. Not addressing these critical infrastructure needs will only jeopardize student 
and staff safety. 

BIA: Public Safety and Justice. We support the President’s proposal to increase BIA funding 
for law enforcement, as Tribal law enforcement is woefully underfunded in all areas. The Fond 
du Lac Band relies on a combination of tribal and available federal funds and cooperative 
agreements with local law enforcement agencies to meet law enforcement needs. But 

methamphetamine, alcohol, illegal prescription drug use, and gang-related activity create huge 

demands on law enforcement. Many of our elders and others are the victims of assaults and 
robberies that are dnig-related. Our law enforcement officers must respond to a large number of 
drug overdoses and deaths, as well as juvenile offenses involving drugs, alcohol, thefts, assaults 
and burglaries. They also respond to a wide range of other matters, including domestic disputes, 
disturbances, disorderly conduct, property damage, theft, medical emergencies, fire, neglected 
children, runaways, suicide threats, as well as numerous traffic-related matters. In 2013, our Law 
Enforcement Department responded to 5,342 incidents and requests for assistance - an increase 
from 5,100 calls in 2012 and 4,900 in 201 1. 

To address these problems and ensure effective law enforcement coverage 24/7, we need to have 
sufficient law enforcement staff We now employ 15 sworn officers, 1 investigator, 1 school 
resource officer (assigned to the Ojibwe School), a Chief of Police, and 1 administrative staff To 
the extent possible we schedule 3 officers per shift. But to effectively patrol the Reservation we 
should have 4 officers working each shift and a second investigator, for a total of 20 officers. 
However, because we do not have adequate funds, we are unable to offer salaries and benefits 
that are comparable with those provided by other governments, and this makes it very difficult to 
recrait and retain officers to fill the needed positions. In short, the lack of adequate funds to meet 
law enforcement staff needs poses serious safety issues for the people we are to protect. 

2 
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BIA Construction, Funding should be increased for BIA Construction. Fond du Lac needs a 
new facility for our law enforcement department. The Department is still housed in a 6-room 
building, which is shared with the Band’s housing program. We have no room for investigative 
interviews, and no office space for specialty positions such as investigators. The evidence room 
and reception area are inadequate for law enforcement purposes. A new building with a garage, 
large evidence room, records storage room, and a training room for officers, is essential. 

BIA: Trust-Natural Resources Management. Natural resources are vitally important to our 
members. They provide the foundation for our culture, meet subsistence needs, and provide 
employment. The Fond du Lac Band’s right to access natural resources within and outside our 
Reservation was reserved by Treaties with the United States in 1837, 1842, and 1854 and 
reaffirmed by the courts. In connection with these Treaty rights, the Band is responsible for 
managing natural resources and for enforcing Band conservation laws that protect those natural 
resources by regulating Tribal members who hunt, fish and gather those resources both within 
and outside the Reservation. While the President’s budget proposes a small ($184 million) 
increase for natural resource management from FY2014 levels, this is wholly inadequate given 
the land area and diversity of resources that tribes nationwide are responsible to manage. 

BIA: Trust-Real Estate Services and Probate. We urge Congress to increase funding for these 
programs as current staffing levels prevent the BIA from timely completing land-in-trust 
applications and probate proceedings. This is not cost-effective. The delay in processing fee-to- 
trust applications leave tribes, like Fond du Lac (which has 11,992 acres of fee land within the 
Reservation waiting to be placed in trust) compelled to pay property taxes even though the tribes 
are responsible for providing government services. Delay in processing probates simply 
exacerbates problems in land title and land use of very fractionated trust allotments 

BIA: Strengthening Tribal Nations Initiative. We urge Congress to fully fund the President’s 
budget recommendation of $26.5 million for this Initiative. The “Advancing Nation to Nation 
Relationships” and “Supporting Sustainable Stewardship of Trust Resources” portions of this 
initiative are of particular importance to our natural resource management responsibilities as we 
strive to protect those resources and build working relationships with state and federal partners. 

US Fish and Wildlife Service. The US Fish and Wildlife Service is a valued partner of the Fond 
du Lac Band in wildlife and fisheries research and restoration programs. We request that the 
overall budget of the Fish and Wildlife Service be increased, with a particular increase to the 
Native American Liaison program. We also ask that the Tribal Wildlife Grant Program be 
funded at 5 times its current level, as current funding levels allow few grants to be awarded. 

Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). The drastic funding cuts to EPA threaten long-term 
damage to the Nation. We support, at a minimum, the $7.9 billion in fiinding recommended in 
the President’s budget, 

• Great Lakes Restoration Initiative . The Band fully supports the Great Lakes Restoration 
Initiative, and asks that it be funded at $600 million, two times what is requested in the 
President’s budget. This initiative has broad-reaching benefits to resources of importance for all 
stakeholders (state, tribal and private) in the Great Lakes region. 
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• Water Quality . The Fond du Lac Band has a federally approved water quality standards 
program which has seen annual funding declines while the Band’s responsibilities have 
increased. Given the current threats to water resources in our region from the expansion of iron 
and copper mining, we urge that Tribal section 106 funding be doubled. 

• In conjunction with our water quality monitoring responsibilities, the Band has a 
long-standing air monitoring program that has also faced a steady decline in federal funding. We 
request that air quality program fiinding for tribes be increased. 

• Wetlands . One half of our reservation is made up of wetlands. Proper management and 
restoration of this valuable resource is impossible without adequate federal funding. 

BIA: Human Services. We urge Congress to increase funding for Human Services programs to 
address the impact that the methamphetamine epidemic has on not only public health and safety, 
but also on child protection, child welfare and foster care services. 

Indian Health Service. We hilly support the President’s proposed increase in funding for the 
Indian Health Service and appreciate the commitment that the Administration and Congress have 
made to address the funding needs for health care in Indian country. The President’s proposed 
increase is essential to address the high rates of medical inflation and the substantial unmet need 
for health care among Indian people. Indians at Fond du Lac, like Indians throughout the Nation, 
continue to face disproportionately higher rates of diabetes and its associated complications, than 
the rest of the population. Heaif disease, cancer, obesity, chemical dependency and mental health 
problems are also prevalent among our people. All Indian tribes should receive 100% of the 
Level of Need Formula, which is absolutely critical for tribes to address the serious and 
persistent health issues that confront our communities. The Band serves over 7,000 Indian people 
at our clinics, but the current funding level meets only 42% of our health care funding needs. 

As the epidemic of prescription drug abuse grows across the country, the IHS needs resources to 
expand its treatment and community education capacity. We are especially disappointed with the 
Pharma-driven position SAMHSA has followed for the past several years regarding Methadone 
Assisted 'fherapy (MAT). Many poorly administered MAT programs are pouring unprecedented 
amounts of cheap, liquid Methadone into Indian communities with very destructive results. In 
2012, nearly 40% of the babies delivered by Fond du Lac Nurse-midwives were bom to 
Methadone dependent mothers. Although those numbers improved in 2013, nearly 35% of all 
pregnant women seen by Fond du Lac primary care providers use illicit drugs, mainly opiates. 
Research shows that methadone users are cognitively impaired, but no research has been done on 
children bom to methadone users. Meanwhile, thousands of American Indians are falling victim 
to the chemical slavery now sponsored by SAMHSA. Additional funding for the 
Methamphetamine, Suicide Prevention Initiative should be made available to tribes and the IFIS 
so that this “new sickness” can be addressed. Best practices in pharmacy inventory and 
prescription monitoring need to be modeled and replicated throughout Indian Country. The need 
is compounded by the fact that more government agencies expect local units of government, 
including Tribes, to address these problems and the increasing number of individuals who 
become homeless as a result of them, through the operation of supportive housing. But Fond du 
Lac’s ability to establish new program initiatives, like supportive housing, depends on assistance 
from the federal government. We urge Congress to support programs through the IHS or the BIA 
that would fund supportive housing for tribes in every area of the country. Miigweeh. Thank you. 
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Chairman 

Alfred Lomahquahu, Jr. 

Vice-Chairman 


TO: Senate Committee on Appropriations INApprop.DetaiieeiSmail.house.gov 
SUBJECT; WRITTEN TESTIMONY 

The Hopi Tribe: Issues of the Consolidated Tribal Government Programs: 

1) Contract Support Cost (CSC): The Hopi Tribe recommends that Congress amend the Contract 
Support Cost issue to include 1 ) full funding (100%) for Indian Tribes needed for CSC for fiscal 
year 2015; 2) that fiscal year 2015 contain a separate appropriation for CSC in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs budget structure; and 3) that the BIA propose the repeal of the term "not to 
exceed" in the appropriations statutory language with reference to the annual CSC 
appropriations. 

2) The Hopi Tribe request the following from BIA: Fiscal Year 2015 operating plan funding level 
on internal transfers for CTGP contracts. Federal Pay Costs, Tribal Pay Costs, and other 
administrative cost. Pursuant to FY2014 Consolidated Appropriations Act, the 
Department of the Interior was directed to submit an operating plan to the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Our tribe is requesting this information so that we can 
better understand how Fiscal Year 2015 Indian Affairs funding levels will be determined. 


There are many other important issues that need to be addressed, including: 

• The impacts of FY2013 sequester for BIA and IHS. 

• The proposed "administrative cost savings" cuts that will reduce BIA staffing at BIA Agencies 
and will reduce funding for future 638 contracts, in particular, the cuts to Real Estate 
Services program. 


P.O. Box 123 


Kykotsmom. AZ 66039 


PHONE: 928-734-3000 
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INDEPENDENT REVIEW TEAM 


8565 W, Granada Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85037 
(602) 41 8-8937 o (623) 936-8758 fax o Emaii: ecoochise@msn.com 



WRITTEN TESTIMONY OF ELBRIDGE COOCHISE, CHIEF JUSTICE, RETIRED 
INDEPENDENT TRIBAL COURTS REVIEW TEAM 
SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 2015 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS APPROPRIATIONS 
April 10, 2014 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the serious funding needs that have limited and 
continue to hinder the operations of Tribal judicial systems in Indian Country. I am the Lead 
Judge representing the Independent Tribal Court Review Team. We thank this Committee for 
the funding provided in prior years. These funds were a blessing to Tribes. It is the strong 
recommendation of the Independent Tribal Courts Review Team that the Federal Tribal Courts 
budget be substantially increased in FY 2015 to support the needs of Tribal judicial systems. 

Budget Priorities. Requests and Recommendations 

1. +$10 Million Increase for Tribal Courts above the FY 2010 enacted level 

2. + $58.4 Million authorized under the Indian Tribal justice Act of 1993, P.L. 103-176, 25 

use 3601 and re-authorized in year 2000 P.L. 106-559 (no funds have been 
appropriated to date) 

3. Support the requests and recommendations of the National Congress of American Indians 

The increase will support: 

1. Hiring and Training of Court Personnel 

2. Compliance with the Tribal Law and Order Act of 2010 

3. Compliance with the VAWA Act of 2013 

4. Salary Increases for Existing Judges and Court Personnel 

5. State-of-the-Art Technology for Tribal Courts 

6. Security and Security Systems to Protect Court Records and Privacy of Case 
information 

7. Tribal Court Code Development 

8. Financial Code Development 

The Independent Court Review Team supports the proposed $1.35 million increase in the FY 
2014 President's Budget but do not support the $2.98 million internal transfer out by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). The fight against crime and drugs has led to more arrests which 
is increasing the caseload in the Tribal Court System. The continuing implementation of the 
Tribal Law and Order Act (TLOA) and the recent enactment of the Violence Against Women Act 
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(VAWA), further strains the capacity of the Tribal Judicial System which is underfunded, 
understaffed and ill-equipped to function effectively and in a manner comparable to non-Indian 
government judicial systems. Tribal Courts are at a critical stage in terms of need. 

Background: 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) within the Department of the Interior provides funding to 
Tribal governments to supplement their justice systems including courts. Tribal courts play a 
"vital role" in Tribal Self-Determination and Self-Governance as cited in long-standing Federal 
policy and acts of Congress. Funding levels from BIA to support Tribal justice systems have not 
met the Federal obligations. 

There is a great deal of variation in the types of Tribal courts and how they apply laws. Some 
Tribal courts resemble Western-style courts in that written laws and court procedures are 
applied. Others use traditional Native means of resolving disputes, such as peacemaking, elders' 
councils, and sentencing circles. Some Tribes have both types of courts. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) also manages a small number of CFR (Code of Federal Regulations) courts. 

Since 1999, the Bureau of Justice Assistance in the Department of Justice has administered the 
Tribal Courts Assistance Program, designed to provide funds for Tribes to plan, operate, and 
enhance Tribal judicial systems. They have made attempts to evaluate Tribal Courts but 
discovered their means of doing so was insensitive to American Indian and Alaska Native 
(AI/AN) people and unrealistic in the absence of elements that were key to Indian Country, such 
as: (1) the importance of Tribal culture and traditions; (2) the inability to apply state and local 
criminal justice initiatives to Tribal settings; (3) the lack of cooperation from non-Tribal entities; 
and, (4) the lack of available data on Tribal Justice. 

The Independent Court Review Team has had more hands on success in reviewing Tribal Court 
Systems than any other entities. For approximately seven (7) years, the Review Team travelled 
throughout Indian Country assessing how Tribal Courts operate. During this time, the Review 
Team completed 84 court reviews, and 28 Corrective Actions. There is no other entity with 
more hands-on experience and knowledge regarding the current status of T ribal Courts. 

Justification for Request: 

1. Hiring and Training of Court Personnel - Tribal Courts make do with underpaid staff, under- 
experienced staff and minimal resources for training. (We have determined that hiring 
Tribal members limits the inclination of staff to move away; a poor excuse to underpay 
staff.); 

2. Compliance with the Tribal Law & Order Act of 2010 -To provide Judges, Prosecutors, 

Public Defenders, who are attorneys and who are bared to do "enhanced sentencing" in 
Tribal courts; 

3. Compliance with the 2013 VAWA Act-to provide Tribal Courts with the ability to provide 

non-Indians with all the rights under the U.S. Constitution in domestic violence actions in 
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Tribal courts |12 person juries, provide attorneys for non-Indians, provide attorneys and 
court personnel in domestic violence cases as in TLOA, etc.); 

4. Salary Increases for Existing Judges and Court Personnel -Salaries should be comparable 
to local and State Court personnel to keep pace with the non-Tribal judicial systems and be 
competitive to maintain existing personnel; 

5. Tribal Courts Need State-of-the-Art Technology - (software, computers, phone systems, 
tape recording machines.) Many Tribes cannot afford to purchase or upgrade existing court 
equipment unless they get a grant. This is accompanied by training expenses and licensing 
fees which do not last after the grant ends; 

6. Security and Security Systems to Protect Court Records and Privacy of Case Information - 

Most Tribal Courts do not even have a full time Bailiff, much less a State-of-the-Art security 
system that uses locked doors and camera surveillance. This is a tragedy waiting to happen; 

7. Tribal Court Code Development - Tribes cannot afford legal consultation. A small number of 
Tribes hire on-site staff attorneys. These staff attorneys generally become enmeshed in 
economic development and code development does not take priority. Tribes make do with 
under-developed Codes. The Adam Walsh Act created a hardship for Tribes who were 
forced to develop codes, without funding, or have the state assume jurisdiction. (States 
have never properly overseen law enforcement in a Tribal jurisdiction.); and, 

8. Financial Code Development - We have rarely seen Tribes with developed financial policies. 
The process of paying a bond, for example, varies greatly from Tribe to Tribe. The usual 
process of who collects it, where it is collected and how much it is, is never consistent 
among Tribes. 

Tribal Courts: 

There are many positive aspects about Tribal Courts. It is clear that Tribal Courts and justice 
systems are vital and important to the communities where they are located. Tribes value and 
want to be proud of their Court systems. Tribes with even modest resources tend to allocate 
funding to Courts before other costs. After decades of existence, many Tribal Courts, despite 
minimal funding, have achieved a level of experience and sophistication approaching, and in 
some cases surpassing, local non-indian Courts. 

Tribal Courts, through the Indian Child Welfare Act, have mostly stopped the wholesale removal 
of Indian children from their families. Indian and Non-Indian Courts have developed formal and 
informal agreements regarding jurisdiction. Tribal governments have recognized the benefit of 
having law-trained Judges, without doing away with Judges who have cultural/traditional 
experience. Tribal Court systems have Appellate Courts, jury trials, well-cared-for Courthouses 
(even the poorer Tribes), and Tribal Bar listings and fees. Perhaps most importantly. Tribes 
recognize the benefit of an independent judiciary and have taken steps to insulate Courts and 
Judges from political pressure. No longer in Indian country are Judges automatically fired for 
decisions against the legislature. 

• Example - at one Tribal court 14 jury trials scheduled in 2013 never occurred due to the 
lack of sufficient funds to perform the following; the required number of potential jurors 
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could not be summoned, a jury of six people could not be seated, and service to 
potential jurors could not be delivered. 

Nationwide, there are 184 Tribes with Courts that received $23,241 million in Federal funding in 
2014. The Review Team's Assessments have indicated that the Bureau of Indian Affairs only 
funds Tribal Courts at 26% of the funding needed to operate. Tribes who have economic 
development generally subsidize their Tribal Courts. On the flip side. Tribes who cannot afford 
to assist in the financial operations of the Court are tasked with doing the best they can with 
what they have even at the expense of decreasing or eliminating services elsewhere. This while 
operating at a disadvantage with already overstrained resources and underserved needs of the 
Tribal citizens. The assessment suggests that the smaller Courts are both the busiest and most 
underfunded. 

The grant funding in the DOJ is intended to be temporary, but instead it is used for permanent 
needs; such as funding a Drug Court Clerk who then is used as a Court Clerk with Drug Court 
duties. When the funding runs out, so does the permanent position. We have witnessed many 
failed Drug Courts, failed Court management software projects (due to training costs) and 
incomplete Code development projects. When the Justice funding runs out, so does the Project. 

As a directive from the Office of Management and Budget in FY2005, our Reviews specifically 
examined how Tribes were using Federal funding. In the seven fiscal years through September 
31, 2011 there were only two isolated incidents of a questionable expenditure of Federal funds. 
It has been speculated that because of limited resources. Tribal Courts compromise a person's 
due process and invoke "speedy trials" violations to save money. To the contrary everyone 
who is processed through the Tribal judicial system is afforded their Constitutional civil liberties 
and civil rights, 

T ribal Courts need an immediate, sustained and increased level of funding. There are strong 
indications that the Courts will put such funding to good use. 

Tribal Courts have other serious needs. Tribal Appellate Court Judges are mostly Attorneys who 
dedicate their services for modest fees that barely cover costs for copying and transcription 
fees. Tribal Courts do offer Jury Trials. In many Courts, one sustained Jury Trial will deplete the 
available budget. The only place to minimize expenses is to fire staff. Many Tribal Courts have 
Defense Advocates, These advocates are generally not law trained and do a good job protecting 
an individual's rights (including assuring speedy trial limitations are not violated.) However, this 
is a large item in Court budgets and if the defense advocate, or Prosecutor, should leave, the 
replacement process is slow. 

This Congress and this Administration can do something great. Put your money where your 
promises have been and support the Acts you have passed by increasing funding for Tribal 
Courts. Thank You. Independent Review Team: Elbridge Coochise, Chief Justice Retired; Ralph 
G, Gonzales, Esq.; Charles D. Robertson, Esq. and Myrna R. Rivera, Court Reporter. 
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Jamestown S'Klallam Tribe 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FY 2015 Appropriations Testimony for BIA and IHS 

Written Testimony of 

THE HONORABLE W. RON ALLEN, TRIBAL CHAIRMAN / CEO 
JAMESTOWN S’KLALLAM TRIBE 
April 10, 2014 

On behalf of the Jamestown S’Klallam Tribe, I respectfully submit these requests and 
recommendations for the Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and Indian 
Health Service (IHS) budgets to honor the trust responsibility and support Tribal prosperity and 
well-being. We renew our request that Congress work together to achieve a balanced approach 
to the budget which includes raising new revenue sources and do not rely solely on cuts to 
discretionary spending. We request the following; 

1. Move BIA and IHS contract support costs to mandatory spending 

2. Provide advanced appropriations for the Indian Health Service 

3. Increase Tribal Priority Allocation funding, and provide $15 million for the Housing 
Improvement Program within that fund, 

4. Provide a $1 8 1 .2 million increase for Purchased/Referred Care 

The Federal approach to deficit reduction has been significantly unbalanced with non-defense 
Federal programs shouldering the fiscal burden of these budget cuts. Discretionary programs 
have already experienced $2.5 trillion in spending cuts as a result of reductions in the Fiscal Year 
201 1 Continuing Resolution, the Budget Control Act, the American Taxpayer Relief Act, the 
Bipartisan Budget Act of 2013, and the Farm Bill. At the same time, revenue has increased by 
only $778 billion. Tribes are funded out of the non-defense discretionary budget and have 
experienced significant hardship with the imposed budget reductions for Tribal programs. 
Additional budgetary restrictions would devastate our Tribal economies impacting not only our 
Tribal citizens but also the surrounding non-Native communities whom we employ and provide 
with much needed services, such as, public safety, education, health and dental care. 

In addition to the items detailed below, our Tribe would like to reiterate that we are a direct 
beneficiary of the collective Tribal efforts and continuing efforts of the National Congress of 
American Indians, the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians, the Northwest Portland 
Area Indian Health Board, and the Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission. The Tribe 
supports the requests and recommendations of those organizations specifically. 

1. Ensure that Contract Support Costs are Mandatory Spending: We are pleased that the 
Administration has sought to fully fund contract support costs (CSC) under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA) in FY 20 1 5, and we urge Congress to 
support that goal. We acknowledge that the Administration’s request is a direct response to 
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Congress’ actions with regard to FY-2014 appropriations, which removed historical caps on CSC 
funding and rejected the Administration’s proposal — put forward without Tribal consultation and 
vehemently opposed by Tribes - to individually cap contract support costs recovery at the 
contractor level. Contract support costs funds vital administrative functions that allow us to 
operate programs that provide critical services to our members - programs like our full-service 
OB-GYN facilities in the Jamestown Health Clinic, our comprehensive dental services in our 
Dental clinic, and the many services provided by our Community Health & Wellness Program. 

If contract support costs are not fiilly funded, our programs and services are directly impacted 
because we are forced to divert limited program funding to cover fixed overhead expenses 
instead. We therefore appreciate Congress’ support in FY 2014 and hope that it carries through 
to FY 2015 and beyond. 

However, the CSC flmding problem is not yet solved. Full funding for CSC must not come with 
a penalty - namely, a reduction in program funding or effective permanent sequestration of 
Indian program funds. That result would have the same devastating effect on our service 
delivery as the failure to fully fund CSC. Yet Congress, in the Joint Explanatory Statement 
accompanying the FY 2014 Consolidated Appropriations Act, noted that “since [contract support 
costs] fall under discretionary spending, they have the potential to impact all other programs 
funded under the Interior and Environment Appropriations bill, including other equally important 
Tribal programs.” Without any permanent measure to ensure full fiinding, payment of CSC 
remains subject to agency “discretion” from year to year, even though Tribes are legally entitled 
to fill payment of CSC under the ISDEAA. Noting these ongoing conflicts of law. Congress 
directed the agencies to consult with Tribes on a permanent solution. 

In our view, there is a logical permanent solution which Congress is empowered to implement: 
CSC should be appropriated as a mandatory entitlement. The Congressional Budget Office 
defines “Entitlement” as “A legal obligation of the Federal government to make payments to a 
person, group of people, business, unit of government, or similar entity that meets the eligibility 
criteria set in law and for which the budget authority is not provided in advance in an 
appropriation act.” Further, “Spending for entitlement programs is controlled through those 
programs’ eligibility criteria and benefit or payment rules.”' CSC meets every part of this 
definition except that the budget authority is currently provided and controlled through 
appropriation acts - as if CSC were a discretionary program. Under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act, the full payment of CSC is not discretionary, but is 
a legal obligation of the United States. Indeed, the underlying purpose of the ISDEAA - to end 
Federal domination of Indian programs and allow for meaningful control by Indian Tribes over 
their own destinies in the face of Federal bureaucratic resistance - will always be threatened so 
long as the mechanisms that allow the statute to function are considered “discretionary,” 

From an appropriations standpoint, the FY 20 1 4 Joint Explanatory Statement recognized that the 
current fundamental mismatch between the mandatory nature of CSC and the current 
appropriation approach leaves both the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations in the 
“untenable position of appropriating discretionary funds for the payment of any legally obligated 
contract support costs.” As the Joint Explanatory Statement also noted, “Typically obligations of 


' Congressional Budget Office Glossary, available at http://\vww.cbo-gov7Dublication/429Q4 (updated January 
2012). 
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this nature are addressed through mandatory spending.” The obvious solution then is to bring the 
appropriations process in line with the statutory requirements and to recognize CSC for what it 
is: a mandatory entitlement, not a discretionary program. We therefore strongly urge the 
Congress to move to appropriate funding for CSC on a mandatory basis. 

2. The Need for Indian Health Service Advance Appropriations: The Federal health services to 
maintain and improve the health of American Indians and Alaska Natives are consonant with and 
required by the Federal Government's historical and unique legal relationship with, and resulting 
responsibility to, the American Indian and Alaska Native people. Since FY 1 998 there has been 
only one year (FY 2006) when the Interior, Environment and Related Agencies appropriations 
bill has been enacted by the beginning of the fiscal year. Even after enactment of an 
appropriations hill (or a series of increasingly confusing continuing resolutions), there is an 
apportionment process involving the Office of Management and Budget and then a process 
within the IHS for allocation of funds to the IHS Area Offices. 

Seriously delayed funding causes the IHS and Tribal health care providers great challenges in 
planning and managing care for American Indians and Alaska Natives. It significantly hampers 
Tribal and IHS health care providers' budgeting, recruitment, retention, provision of services, 
facility maintenance and construction efforts. Receipt of funds late also severely impacts our 
Tribe’s ability to invest the funds and generate interest which can be used to offset the chronic 
underfunding of the region's health programs. Providing sufficient, timely, and predictable 
ftmding is needed to ensure the Government meets its obligation to provide health care for Native 
people. We-and all Tribes and Tribal organizations-are hampered by the uncertainty as to whether 
Congress will provide funding for built-in costs, including inflation and pay increases, what 
amount of funding we might receive with regard to signing outside vendor/and or medical services 
contracts, ordering supplies, and making crucial hiring decisions. 

Advance Appropriations Explanation. As you know, an advance appropriation is funding that 
becomes available one year or more after the year of the appropriations act in which it is contained. 

For instance, if FY 2016 advance appropriations for the IHS were included in the FY 2015 Interior, 
Environment and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, those advance appropriations would not be 
counted against the FY 20 1 5 Interior Appropriations Subcommittee's funding allocation but rather 
would be counted against its FY 20 1 6 allocation. It would also be counted against the ceiling in the 
FY 2016 Budget Resolution, not the FY 2015 Budget Resolution. 

To begin an advanced appropriations cycle there must be an initial transition appropriation which 
contains (1) an appropriation for the year in which the bill was enacted (for instance, FY 2015) and 
(2) an advance appropriation for the following year (FY 2016). Thereafter, Congress can revert to 
appropriations containing only one year advance funding. If IHS funding was on an advance 
appropriations cycle. Tribal health care providers, as well as the IHS, would know the funding a year 
earlier than is currently the case and would not be subject to Continuing Resolutions. However, we 
note that advance appropriations are subject to across-the-board reductions. 

The Veterans Administration Experience: In FY 2010 the Veterans Administration (VA) medical 
care programs achieved advance appropriations. This came after many years of veterans' 
organizations advocating for this change, including enactment of the Veterans Health Care Budget 
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Reform and Transparency Act of 2009 (PL 1 1 1-81) which authorized advance appropriations and 
specified which appropriations accounts are to be eligible for advance appropriations. The Act 
required the Secretary to include in documents submitted to Congress, in support of the Presidenf s 
detailed budget estimates, the funds necessary for the medical care accounts of the VA for the fiscal 
year following the fiscal year for which the budget is submitted. 

The fact that Congress has implemented advance appropriations for the VA medical programs 
provides a compelling argument for Tribes and Tribal organizations to be given equivalent status 
with regard to IHS funding. Both systems provide direct medical care and both are the result of 
Federal policies. Just as the veterans groups were alarmed at the impact of delayed funding upon 
the provision of health care to veterans and the ability of the VA to properly plan and manage its 
resources. Tribes and Tribal organizations have those concerns about the IHS health system. 
Currently there are to bills (H.R. 813/S. 932) seeking to expand VA advance appropriation to ah 
discretionary accounts not just medical. We also note that there is legislation (H.R. 3229 and S. 

1 570) pending in this Congress that would expand advance appropriations to the IHS. We thus 
request this Committee's active support for any legislation that may be needed to authorize IHS 
advance appropriations, to protect such funding from a point of order in the Budget Resolution, 
and to appropriate the necessary funds. 

3. $15 Million Increase for HIP Program in Tribal Priority Allocation (TPA) Funding in 
the BIA Budget: Tribal priority allocations fund essential core governmental services. We use 
these dollars to provide the most basic needs for our Tribal citizens: food, clothing and shelter 
and to provide critical services, including, law enforcement, education, transportation, natural 
resources and economic development. Since 1996, Tribal government core services are 
operating with over a 30% reduction in base funds. We urge you to adequately fund TPA to 
enhance the health and well- being of our communities. 

Restore Funding to the Housing Improvement Program - The HIP program is an important 
component of TPA funding. It serves the neediest population — those at 1 25% of the Federal 
income poverty guidelines. The President requests only $8 million for this fund — even funding 
from last year, which was a drastic reduction from the nearly $12 million in FY 2013. This 
reduction is based on the false presumption that the program is duplicative of HUD programs. 

The assumption is wrong, and we urge you to provide $15 million in funding for this program 
that provides an essential service to our Tribal citizens: safe and sanitary housing, 

4. $ 181.2 Million Increase Funding for Purchased/Referred Care (formally called Contract 
Health Services) 

Most IHS and Tribally operated direct care facilities do not provide the required emergency and 
specialty care services, so Tribes are forced to turn to the private sector to fulfill this critical 
need. Purchased/Referred Care funds are used to purchase essential health care services, 
including inpatient and outpatient care, routine emergency ambulatory care, transportation and 
medical support services (like diagnostic imaging, physical therapy, laboratory, nutrition, and 
pharmacy services). 

Thank you on behalf of the Jamestown S’Klallam Tribe. 
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Name: Ty Vicenti 

Title: President 

Organization: Jicarilla Apache Nation 


31 March 2014 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 
consistent with the President’s recommended budget. 1 request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,(X)0 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 
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I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 


Ty Vicenti 
President 

Jicarilla Apache Nation 
Phone 575-759-4204 
No email address 
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Maniiiaq Association 
P.O. Box 256 
Kotzebue, Alaska 99752 
907-442-3311 

Tim Schuerch, President/CEO 

Testimony on the FY 2015 Indian Health Service Budget Submitted to 
the House and Senate Subcommittees on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

April 9, 2014 

Summary. The Maniiiaq Association is an Alaska Native regional non-profit 
organization representing twelve tribes in Northwest Alaska. We provide health services 
through a self-governance agreement with the Indian Health Service (IHS) and social services 
through a self-governance agreement with the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). We make the 
following recommendations regarding FY 2015 IHS funding, 

- Increase funding for the Village Built Clinic leases in Alaska by at leaset $8.5 million 

- Make full Contract Support Costs funding mandatory spending. 

- Reauthorize the Special Diabetes Program for Indians 

- Fund the IHS budget with advanced appropriations. 

- Provide a $50 million allocation to the IHS from the ACA’s mandatory Prevention 
and Public Health Fund for tribal behavioral health grants. 

- Improve the safety of Alaska Native communities by affirming tribal jurisdiction. 
Funding for Village Built Clinics in Alaska 

Maniiiaq urges Congress to provide full funding for Village Built Clinics (VBCs) in 
Alaska. VBCs are vital to the provision of basic health care in rural Alaska, as they serve as the 
clinic space for the Community Health Aide Program (CHAP) under the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act (IHCIA). The CHAP, which IHS is directed by the IHCIA to carry out, 
utilizes a network of community health aides and practitioners to provide primary health care 
services in rural and isolated areas where access to those services might not otherwise exist. 

Despite the statutory requirement in the IHCIA that the IHS carry out the CHAP in order 
to ensure access to health care in rural Alaska, over the years the IHS has failed to fund VBC 
leases anywhere near the level of current need. Instead, the IHS has insisted that its funding for 
VBC leases is capped at $3 million - the amount appropriated by Congress for VBC leases in 
1989, The 1989 appropriation was not a cap restricting IHS allocation of funds in later years, 
however, and the IHS has discretion to fund VBCs from its lump sum appropriation. The failure 
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of the IHS to allocate funding to VBC leases to meet its statutory obligations under the IHCIA 
has forced Maniilaq to divert funding from critical health care programs to make up the 
difference, meaning that Maniilaq must offer fewer health care services to our communities. 

Maniilaq, along with other tribes and tribal organizations in Alaska, has discussed this 
issue with the IHS on several occasions, and has proposed solutions that the IHS continues to 
ignore. Accordingly, Maniilaq has recently sought to restructure funding for its VBC facilities 
by requesting that the IHS enter into leases for those facilities under its ISDEAA Section 1 05(1) 
leasing authority, and that the leases be incorporated into Maniilaq’s ISDEAA funding 
agreement. Section 105(/) and its implementing regulations at 25 C.F.R, Part 900 requite that the 
Secretary enter into a lease with a tribe or tribal organization, on a mandatory basis upon the 
request of the tribe or tribal organization, for a facility used by the tribe or tribal organization for 
the administration and delivery of services under an ISDEAA compact. The statute and 
implementing regulations also require the Secretary to compensate the tribe or tribal organization 
for certain costs associated with the lease. 

The IHS, however, refused the lease proposal, stating that the agency will not enter into 
leases with ISDEAA tribal contractors for VBC facilities. IHS also took the position that even if 
it were to approve the lease, the Secretary may unilaterally elect to provide essentially 
meaningless “non-monetary compensation” in lieu of the costs listed in the statute and 
regulations for a Section 105(/) lease. In response, and with the support of several other major 
tribal organizations, Maniilaq filed suit in federal District Court early last year asking the court to 
affirm that the IHS is required by statute to enter into a Section 105(/) lease and to negotiate 
monetary compensation as provided in the implementing regulations. 

If Maniilaq prevails, the case could establish legal precedent that will allow tribal 
contractors in Alaska to negotiate for full funding for VBCs as part of their funding agreements 
under the IHS’s ISDEAA leasing authority. Such a victory could address the issue of IHS 
recalcitrance that has plagued the VBC program, since full compensation would finally be 
mandatory. However, support is still needed from Congress to ensure that adequate funding is 
available for VBC leases regardless of how the leases are structured. The CHAP in Alaska is 
critical to the provision of basic and essential health care services in isolated and rural areas, but 
the program hinges on the continued availability of properly maintained VBC space for program 
operation. Maniilaq therefore urges Congress to appropriate at least an additional $8.5 million 
in dedicated funds to fully fund the VBC leasing program. 

Mandatory Funding for Contract Support Costs 

We are pleased that Congress chose to fully fund contract support costs (CSC) under the 
ISDEAA in FY 2014, and that the Administration has supported that effort in FY 2015. CSC 
fund vital administrative functions that allow us to operate programs that provide critical services 
to our community members. If contract support costs are not fully funded, however, our 
programs and services are adversely affected because we are forced to divert limited program 
funding to cover fixed overhead expenses instead. We therefore appreciate Congress’ support in 
FY 2014 and hope that it carries through to FY 2015 and beyond. However, full funding for 
CSC must not come with a penalty -Tribes should not have to see a reduction in program 
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funding or effective permanent sequestration of Indian program funds. Without any permanent 
measure to ensure full funding, payment of CSC remains subject to agency “discretion” even 
though tribes are legally entitled to payment under the ISDEAA. Noting these ongoing conflicts 
of law. Congress directed the agencies to consult with tribes on a permanent solution. 

There is a logical permanent solution Congress can implement: CSC should be 
appropriated as a mandatory entitlement. Under the ISDEAA, the full payment of CSC is not 
discretionary; it is a legal obligation, affirmed by the U.S. Supreme Court. Yet the budget for 
CSC is currently funded and controlled through appropriation acts - as if it were a discretionary 
program. Congress, in the Joint Explanatory Statement for the FY 2014 Consolidated 
Appropriations, recognized that the current fundamental mismatch between the mandatory nature 
of CSC and the current approach leaves the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations in 
the “untenable position of appropriating discretionary funds for the payment of any legally 
obligated contract support costs,” Congress also noted that, “Typically obligations of this nature 
are addressed through mandatory spending.” The obvious solution then is to bring the 
appropriations process in line with the statutory requirements and to recognize CSC for what it 
is: a mandatory entitlement, not a discretionary program. Maniilaq therefore strongly urges the 
Congress to appropriate funding for CSC on a mandatory basis. 

Reauthorize the Special Diabetes Program. 

While the entitlement funding for the Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI) is not 
part of the IHS appropriations process, those funds are administered through the IHS, With the 
recent enactment (PL 1 13-93) of a one year extension of the SDPI as part of the Medicare ‘doc 
fix” bill, it is funded through FY 2015 at $150 million, minus a two percent reduction ($3 
million) due to the sequestration of non-exempt mandatory programs (PL 1 1 2-240). This 
funding level has not increased since 2004. The SDPI has proven highly effective in Indian 
Country, and has produced excellent results. For example, in the four years preceding the last 
report on the SDPI in 20 1 1 , the average blood sugar level dropped nearly a percentage point 
overall, corresponding to a 40% decline in the risk of eye, kidney, and nerve complications due 
to diabetes. We ask that you support ongoing efforts to reauthorize this program for a 5-year 
period at increased funding levels. 

Fund the IHS through Advanced Appropriations 

Last year we provided extensive testimony to this Committee requesting advanced 
appropriations for the IHS budget. We refer you to that testimony for a full description of the 
benefits of such an approach. In sum, the goal is for the IHS and tribal health care providers to 
have adequate advance notice of the amount of federal appropriations to expect and thus not be 
subjected to the uncertainties of late funding and short-term Continuing Resolutions. Congress 
provides advance appropriations for the Veterans Administration medical accounts, and the 
request is for parity in the appropriations schedule for the IHS, Legislation to authorize IHS 
advance appropriations has been introduced - HR 3229 by Representative Young and 
S. 1570 by Senators Murkowski and Begich. We submitted testimony to the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs’ April 2, 2014, hearing on S. 1 570. We request that you support such efforts, 
and work with these sponsors and tribal representatives to move the IHS to an advanced 
appropriations framework. 
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Increase Funding for Behavioral Health, Suicide Prevention, and Alcohol & Substance Abuse 
Treatment. 

Alaska faces particular hardships in providing for our communities’ behavioral and 
mental health. There is a dire need for more prevention funding for suicide intervention as well 
as alcohol and substance abuse prevention, particularly for our youth. These efforts go hand in 
hand, as the problems often overlap. Alaska has twice the national rate of suicide, and ranks 
second in the nation in suicide attempts requiring hospitalization. Alaska Native teens commit 
suicide at a rate nearly six times that of non-Native teenagers. The suicide rate among all 
Alaskans increased by 33% between 2005-2008 — a period when the national rate remained 
steady. Compounding and complicating the suicide epidemic is alcohol and substance abuse, or 
a mental health disorder. The overwhelming majority of the people we lose to suicide suffer 
from diagnosable, treatable mental health or substance abuse problems. However, the waiting 
list for treatment averages nearly 9 months, and due to lack of funding there is often no place to 
refer people, particularly young people. 

Alcohol and substance abuse contributes to myriad other problems as well, including 
crime, domestic violence, child abuse or neglect. Oftentimes, tribes in Alaska have a difficult 
time working through the State of Alaska to provide these services, which adds layers of 
guidelines, regulations, and reduced funding. We have found that Tribes and tribal organizations 
should receive behavioral funds directly, because programs that implement traditional cultural 
values are more successful than those that don’t. Included in the Affordable Care Act is 
mandatory funding ($17.7 billion over 10 years) for a Prevention and Public Health (PPH) Fund 
from which Congress may allocate funding to various programs. In FY 2012 the administration 
requested that $50 million of it be allocated to a new tribal behavioral health grant program; 
unfortunately Congress did not provide that allocation. We urge that Congress allocate 
$50 million from the PPH to the IHS in FY 2015 for this purpose and that it be recurring. 

Support Tribal Jurisdiction to Protect Alaska Communities. 

We support the ongoing efforts to amend S. 1474, the Alaska Safe Families and Villages 
Act, in a manner that would recognize Alaska Uibes’ Jurisdiction to protect their communities by 
dealing locally with domestic violence, sexual assault and drug and alcohol abuse. At the same 
time, we greatly appreciate the provision that is already in S 1474 which would repeal section 
910 of the Violence Against Women Act Reauthorization that left Alaska tribes out of the 
expanded tribal jurisdiction over domestic violence affirmed in that law. These changes will 
require additional Bureau of Indian Affairs resources regarding law enforcement and courts. We 
look forward to continued work with our Congressional delegation and others on this legislation 
of such crucial importance to Alaska Native communities. 

### 


Thank you for your consideration of our concerns and requests. 
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Testimony of Moke Eaglefeathers, President of the National Council of Urban 

Indian Health 
House of Representatives 

Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Native American Witness Day Hearings 
April 8, 2014 

Good morning. My name is Moke Eaglefeathers. On behalf of the National Council of 
Urban Indian Health, and the more than 100,000 American Indian and Alaska Native 
patients our member programs serve each year, 1 am grateful to the Chairman for 
the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee today. 

The National Council of Urban Indian Health is disappointed that, for the third 
consecutive year, the Administration has rejected the tribes' recommendation for 
increased funding for urban Indian health, instead proposing a third year of funding 
at post-sequester funding levels. The Administration's FYZOIS budget continues the 
sequestration of our line item, which in two years has already cut more than four 
million dollars from the baseline 43 million dollar figure for urban Indian health. 

The President's proposed budget would actually lock-in funding cuts for urban 
Indian health, despite tribal recommendations and the administration’s stated 
commitment to remedying long-standing underfunding of urban Indian health care. 
NCUIH strongly urges members of Congress from both parties to exempt urban 
American Indians and Alaska Natives from the impact of these harmful sequester 
cuts. 

As NCUIH has previously testified, 2010 Census data shows that 71% of all 
American Indians and Alaska Natives live in urban centers. Unfortunately, the 
President’s FY2014 budget would mark the third straight year that funding for 
urban Indian health fell below 1% of total Indian Health Service funding. The 
FY2013 budget already funds urban Indian health at only 0.95% of total IHS funding 
- the lowest percentage rate in the 37-year history of the program. The President's 
FY2014 budget request would bring urban Indian health program funding to a new 
historic low as a percentage of total IHS funding, at a mere 0.92%. In 2009, 

Congress passed a long-overdue increase to the urban Indian health line item, after 
a decade of neglect. Since this last increase, urban Indian health programs have 
actually seen appropriations decrease, even as the rest of the Indian Health Service 
budget has grown. All the while, the number of American Indians living in American 
cities has continued to grow, in part because of the high unemployment and limited 
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opportunities on tribal lands, and the continued negative economic impact of the 
Great Recession. 

In FY2009, this Subcommittee directed the Indian Health Service to carry out a 
National Urban Indian Health Needs Assessment. Preliminary data from this Needs 
Assessment shows that the 41 million dollars that fund 38 urban Indian health 
programs meets only 18.6% of total need. The permanently reauthorized Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act made it a national policy of the United States to 
address the health disparities suffered by American Indians, including those living 
in urban areas. Achieving meaningful progress toward this goal will be impossible 
without a renewed commitment to urban Indian health care. 

It is important to bear in mind that urban Indian health programs are funded from a 
single IHS line item, and do not have access to funding appropriated to other areas 
of the IHS budget. Thus, the $200 million dollar increase the Administration has 
proposed for the broader Indian Health Service budget will not benefit urban Indian 
health programs or the Native communities they serve. It is critical that Congress 
direct resources to the urban Indian health line item in order to provide health care 
services to urban Indian patients. 

All too often, urban Indians health programs are excluded from laws intended to 
benefit American indians and improve their quality of health, because of a lack of 
understanding of the history of urban Indian communities and the complexity of the 
Indian health delivery system. Lack of information and bureaucratic complexity has 
led to the exclusion of urban Indian health programs from a number of critical 
protections enjoyed by IHS and tribal health providers. Urban programs have 
struggled for years without the benefits of these protections, compounding the 
problem of limited appropriations amid a general lack of understanding of the 
programs’ critical role in fulfilling the federal Trust Responsibility. 

The most urgent of these protections would be the inclusion of urban programs in 
100% federal match for Medicaid services - a protection already enjoyed by IHS and 
tribal facilities. This protection - known as 100% FMAP - would provide states with 
100% of the cost of payments made to urban Indian health providers for services 
provided to American Indian Medicaid patients, rather than requiring the states to 
assume a percentage of the cost of Indian health care. While Medicaid is a compiex 
program and my time this morning is limited, I can illustrate the importance of 
100% FMAP to urban programs by recounting how our California programs lost 3.5 
million dollars of Medicaid revenue per year because the state no longer included 
adult dental care as a reimbursable service. Because tribal health programs receive 
100% FMAP, these facilities are now able to once again bill Medicaid for adult dental 
services. Urban Indian health programs, however, will not be able to receive 
Medicaid payment for these services, because of their exclusion from 100% FMAP. 
The Department of Health and Human Services has estimated that providing urban 
Indian health programs with 100% FMAP would cost only about 5 million dollars 
each year. Fulfilling this request for 100% FMAP would require a small legislative 
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change. NCUIH would be more than happy to work with the Subcommittee to 
provide additional information to assist in this effort. 

Urban Indian health programs, unlike IHS and tribal health programs, are excluded 
from the protections of the Federal Tort Claims Act. Consequently, urban Indian 
health programs are required to spend thousands of program dollars each year to 
purchase malpractice insurance for their providers. Given the extremely sparse 
funding that is appropriated to serve American Indians in urban centers, urban 
Indian health programs should not be required to spend these precious resources 
on insurance coverage - especially since IHS and tribal programs have long been 
exempted from this burden. Extending this coverage to urban Indian health 
programs would require a legislative change, and again, we are more than happy to 
provide you with any assistance you may require to achieve this long-sought goal. 

I appreciate this Subcommittee's dedication to Indian health care, and I appreciate 
your steadfast resolve to fulfill America's trust obligations to tribes during this era 
of fiscal austerity and limited resources. Urban Indian health programs are an 
excellent investment of federal resources, leveraging an average of $1.50 for every 
dollar appropriated to our line item. We are at a critical juncture in the history of 
urban Indian health, as the challenges of the Affordable Care Act will require us to 
implement program-wide improvements in accreditation, third-party billing 
systems, and patient care coordination in order to remain competitive. NCUIH 
respectfully asks the Subcommittee to recommit itself to the success of this 
program, and to remedy years of inadequate appropriations by providing full 
funding of UIHPs at a rate of 231 million dollars annually. This goal could be 
achieved by annual increases of 19 million dollars over ten years. We also stand 
with National Indian Health Board in requesting full funding of the Indian Health 
Service at 27.6 billion dollars.. Thank you for the opportunity to speak, and I will be 
happy to take any questions you may have. 
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Native Village of Barrow 
P.O. Box 1130 
Barrow, Alaska 99723-1130 
907-852-4411 

Thomas Olemaun, President 

Testimony Submitted to the House and Senate Appropriations Subcommittees on Interior, 
Environment and Related Agencies 

Regarding the FY 2015 Bureau of Indian Affairs Appropriations 
April 3, 2014 

The Native Village of Barrow makes the following recommendations with regard to the FY 
2015 Bureau of Indian Affairs budget; 

• Fully fund Bureau of Indian Affairs contract support costs (CSC) at $25 1 million as 
requested by the Administration and place CSC funding on a mandatory, rather than a 
discretionary, basis. 

• Support the Administration’s request for a $5 million increase for social services (total of 
$40.8 million) and for a $5 million increase for the Indian Child Welfare Act (for a total 
of $15.4 million) - called the Tiwahe Initiative. 

• Support increased funding for tribal courts. 

• Support increased flexibility for the Housing Improvement Program and oppose the 
Administration’s proposed funding cut. 

• Increase BIA resources for Information Technology for tribes. 

About the Native Village of Barrow: The Native Village of Barrow, the longest standing 
local government in Barrow, is a federally recognized tribe incorporated in 1940 under the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 as amended for Alaska Natives in 1936 by the United States 
Congress. We work to meet a variety of tribal members needs including adult basic, secondary, 
and higher education; realty; wildlife; housing; Indian reservation roads; social services and child 
protection; environmental protection; and economic development. We provide these services 
through a Self-Governance funding agreement with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, various grants, 
and pull-tab gaming. 

The Village of Barrow is situated within the North Slope Borough at the northern most 
tip of Ala, ska, 340 miles north of the Arctic Circle and only a few miles southwest of Point 
Barrow where the Beaufort and Chuckchi Seas join. We have a polar climate, dry and cold, with 
temperatures below freezing from early October through late May. The sun stays below the 
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horizon from November 18 or 19 through January 22 or 23, and on the winter solstice there is 
twilight for only 3 hours. 

Contract Support Costs. We thank Congress, and particularly the Interior, Environment 
and Related Agencies Subcommittees, for your leadership in making it clear to the BIA and the 
IHS that fully funding contract support costs (CSC) is a legal duty and for providing what we 
estimate is full funding for FY 2014. Congress has asked tribes and tribal organizations, the 
BIA, IHS, the Office of Management and Budget and the relevant Congressional committees to 
work together to come up with a long term solution to meet the legal requirements for contract 
support costs and to also streamline the CSC determination process. We join with others in 
Indian Country in feeling that the next logical step is for Congress to put CSC funding on a 
mandatory, rather than a discretionary, basis. 

Social Services and Tribal Courts Funding. The Native Village of Barrow’s court has 
jurisdiction over an array of child welfare and juvenile wellness matters. Our social services 
office services to a population of 3,4000 with only a handful of staff. We support the 
Administration’s request of an increase of $5 million in the BIA budget for more social workers 
and for an additional $5 million for tribal Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) programs. Together 
the BIA has termed this the Tiwahe (the Lakota work for family) Initiative. While these funds 
do not represent direct funding for tribal courts, the work of social workers and improved 
implementation of the ICWA would have positive implications for the work of our and other 
tribal courts. 

Of the children in Alaska, 17.3% are American Indian/Alaska Native, but they constitute 
51.1% of children in foster care in the state (Summer A., Woods S., and Donovan, J (.2013). 
Technical assistance bulletin: disproportionality rates for children of color in foster care. Reno, NV ; 
National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges.) The Native Village of Barrow Social 
Services Department has partnerships with a number of entities including Barrow Tribal Court, 
Arctic Women in Crisis, and the State of Alaska, among others and we need to continue building 
these collaborative efforts. We have Memorandum of Understanding with the State regarding 
the Indian Child Welfare Act. 

For tribal courts specifically, the Administration proposes level funding in the BIA 
budget ($23.3 million). Given the impact of the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA), the 
Tribal Law and Order Act (TLOA) and the recommendations of the TLOA Commission, a 
significant increase over $23 million is certainly in order. In addition there may well be an 
amendment enacted to the VAWA that will authorize extended domestic violence jurisdiction to 
tribes in Alaska for which we will definitely need additional resources. 

Housing Improvement Program (HIP). The Administration proposes only $8 million 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ HIP program, about the same as the FY 2014 enacted level but 
36% below the FY 2013 pre-sequestration level of $12.5 million. The Native Village of Barrow 
does not receive HIP funds, finding the requirements for things including surveys prohibitively 
expensive when one compares it to the small HIP grants. The BIA states in its FY 2015 Budget 
Justification that they want to “recommend a redesign of the Program” in 2014 and point 
especially to the inclusion in the program of young families, of tribes expanding eligibility 
criteria, and re-establishing a down payment assistance category (pp lA-HS-8-9). This is quite 
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ambitious for a program that the Administration last year tried to zero out, but we encourage that 
in redesigning the program that the cost of compliance with eligibility criteria not outstrip the 
funding it might provide. 

Information Technology. It is almost impossible to identify in the BIA budget what is 
available for tribes in the area of information technology, but it is something for which we need 
additional assistance. Under Tribal Government Oversight $8.2 million is requested which, 
among other things, provides technical assistance to nearly 3,200 self-determination contracts 
(pp. IA-TG-6-7). There is also funding in the BIA budget request for $546,000 for Interior 
Department Information Technology Transformation through the Department’s Working Capital 
Fund ((IA-ES-13), but we are not aware that these are funds that directly assist tribes. We ask that 
the Interior Appropriations Subcommittees inquire the sources and amounts of funds for 
information technology assistance to tribes. 

Thank you for your consideration of our requests. 
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Native Village of Kotzebue 
Kotzebue IRA 


Submitted via e-mail March 1 3, 2014 


To: US House Committee on Appropriations 


On behalf of the Native Village of Kotrebuc (Tribe), I am writing to testify on the high 
need for the availability of funding from the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) in Alaska. 

Attached for your reference is the Alaska Federations of Natives (AFN) resolution 13-40 
supporting BIE funding in Alaska. 

As background, the Native Village of Kotzebue is a federally-recognized tribe and is the 
governing body of the members of Qikiqtagnik or Kotzebue, Alaska. The Tribe operates 
a very successful school, Nikaitchuat Ijisagviat (translates into “anything is possible place 
of learning”), for grades P-K-1-2 since 1998, and has yet to receive BIE support. The 
mission of Nikaitchuat is “to imiill ihe knowledge of IHupiaq identity, dignity, respect and 
to cultivate a love of lifelong learning. " 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide testimony via the House Committee on 
Appropriations to improve Alaska Native and Native American education. An important 
key to improving Native education is to allow Alaska tribes to participate in the BIE 
funding. Currently, the Executive and Legislative Branches of the United States 
Government have enacted and implemented appropriations legislation that unfairly 
prevents any BIE funding to be used for tribal schools in the State of Alaska specifically 
in the appropriations language which is proposed to be continued under the FY 2014 
budget proposal and this places limitations on which schools are eligible for BIE funds to 
prevent BIE funding from being used for tribal schools in Alaska . The language states: 


“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no funds available to 
the Bureau [of Indian Education], other than the amounts provided 
herein for assistance to public schools under 25 U.S.C. 452 et seq. 
[Johnson O'Malley], shall be available to support the operation of 
any elementary or secondary school in the State of Alaska.” 

— (FY14 Indian Affairs Budget Justification, pages lA-PROV-I 
and lA-PROV-2) 


3.13 Shore Avenue • P.O. Box 29# • Kotzebue, Alaska 99752 
Phone: (907)442-3467 ■ Fax: (907) 442-2162 
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We request the House Committee on Appropriations to amend the language to allow BIE 
funding in Alaska, and provide additional funding to serve Alaska Native peoples. This is 
important as the current exclusion discriminates against Alaska Natives and Native 
Americans that reside in a single state - if the same children lived in another state they 
would have the opportunity to participate in BIE funded schools. Educational equity for 
all Native children needs to be a priority of the US government. 


At the same time, our tribe has developed a successful tribally operated school that could 
expand with BIE support to serve more students and improve their educational outcomes 
while also teaching our heritage language which is in need of revitalization. With 
evaluation of public education via No Child Left Behind, the Kotzebue public school has 
not and does not meet adequate yearly progress (AYP) and there are no alternatives for 
our tribal citizens in an Arctic, rural and isolated community. Nikaitchuat Ijisagviat 
alumni have been tested and compared to public school students in Kotzebue and the 
evaluation found that the tribal school students out-performed their peers. In addition, 
Nikaitchuat llisagviat is the only Ifiupiaq immersion school in the region, State of Alaska 
and United States. The school is a vital way for young students and families to begin their 


education successfully 'while at the 


' \JV4,L * 


way of life - a foundation of tribal identity which continues throughout their lives for 
success in education, social-cultural development, and public citizenship. 


As of today, Nikaitchuat has served well over 130 families from local families and 
families who relocated from around the region during our 1 5 years of operation. Each 
year we have dedicated community members who volunteer their own time to help keep 
our program successful. We average over 300 parent volunteer hours, 75 community 
volunteer hours, and 75 elder volunteer hours. 


Currently, the exclusion of Alaska from BIE funding creates a real disparity among tribes 
based upon an arbitrary line drawn. We have Alaska Native students that deserve the 
opportunity for quality and successful tribally operated education such as Nikaitchuat 
llisagviat. With the availability of BIE resources, we could expand our tribally operated 
school and provide more positive impacts ■with Alaska Native students. 

I look forward to working with the Committee and BIE in the future educational funding 
to support our tribe, school, students and community. If you have any questions or need 
additional information, please contact me at 907-442-3467 or via e-mail at 
executive. dire ctor^rtjqiruo ru. 


Sincerely 



Ukallaysaaq Tom Okleasik, Executive Director 
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ALASKA FEDERATION OF NATIVES, INC. 

2013 ANNUAL CONVENTION 
RESOLUTION 13-40 

TITLE: PROMOTING TRIBALLY-OPERATED SCHOOLS AND CULTURALLY-APPROPRIATE 

EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALASKA NATIVE YOUTH BY RE-ESTABLISHING 
BUREAU OF INDIAN EDUCATION (BIE) FUNDING IN ALASKA 

WHEREAS: The Alaska Federation of Natives (AFN) is the largest statewide Native 

organization in Alaska and its membership includes 118 federally-recognized 
tribes, 133 village corporations, 13 regional corporations, and 11 regional 
nonprofit and tribal consortiums that contract and run federal and state 
programs; and 

WHEREAS: The mission of AFN is to enhance and promote the cultural, economic, and 

political voice of the entire Alaska Native community; and 

WHEREAS: Alaska Native tribes and communities have strong interests in improving the 

education for Alaska Native Youth; and 

WHEREAS: The United States has recognized the expression of Alaska Natives for self- 

determination in legislation, such as Public Law 93-638, assuring the maximum 
Alaska Native and Indian participation in the direction of educational services to 
render those services more responsive to the needs and desires of those 
communities; and 

WHEREAS: The United States has declared its commitment to the maintenance of the 

federal government's unique and continuing trust responsibility to Indian tribes 
through the establishment of the Indian Self-Determination Policy and the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act; and 

WHEREAS: Tribally-operated schools in the State of Alaska have sought to enter into Indian 

Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act agreements with the Bureau of 
Indian Education (BIE) to carry out educational programs that meet the needs 
and desires of their tribal communities; and 

WHEREAS: The Executive and Legislative Branches of the United States Government have 

proposed, enacted and implemented appropriations legislation preventing any 
BIE funding to be used for tribal schools in the State of Alaska specifically in the 
appropriations language which is proposed to be continued under the FY 2014 
budget proposal and this places limitations on which schools are eligible for BIE 
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funds to prevent BIE funding from being used for tribal schools in Alaska . The 
language states: 

"Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no funds 
available to the Bureau [of Indian Education], other than 
the amounts provided herein for assistance to public 
schools under 25 U.S.C. 452 et seq. [Johnson O'Malley], 
shall be available to support the operation of any 
elementary or secondary school in the State of Alaska." 

(FY14 Indian Affairs Budget Justification, pages IA-PROV-1 
and IA-PROV-2) 

WHEREAS: This discriminatory practice of denying Alaska Natives the opportunity to carry 

out tribally-directed education programs that are authorized in the Lower 48 
States is contrary to the trust responsibility of the United States to all its 
indigenous peoples. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Alaska Federation of Natives urges the Obama 

Administration with the United States Congress to take action to ensure that BIE 
Program Funding is made available to Alaska Native tribes and tribal 
organizations on the same terms it is made available in the rest of the United 
States. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this resolution shall be the policy of AFN until it is withdrawn or 
modified by subsequent resolution. 

NATIVE VILLAGE OF KOTZEBUE 
DO PASS 

AMENDED AND PASSED 


SUBMITTED BY: 
COMMITTEE ACTION: 
CONVENTION ACTION: 
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THE NAVAJO NATION 


Name: Ben Shelly 
Title; President 

Organization: The Navajo Nation 

April T2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service [FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the San 
Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 
consistent with the President’s recommended budget. I request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in "Conservation and Restoration" funds [Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled "Conservation and Restoration"] to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service [FWS] for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS "Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San 
Juan River Basin Recovery implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses 
incurred by FWS's Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds [Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
"National Fish Hatchery System Operations") for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program's stocking program. 






Ben shelly 
Rex Lee Jim 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 

I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the FWS to 
continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important recovery 
programs. 1 appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for these ongoing 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

THE NAVAJO NATION 

s/ signed on original 

Ben Shelly 
President 

Contact: 

Stanley M. Pollack, Assistant Attorney Genera! 

Water Rights Unit, Navajo Nation Department of justice 
[928J 871-7510 / smponack@nndoj.org 
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PALA TRIBAL HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION OFFICE 


PMB SO, 35008 Pala Temecula Road 
Pala, CA 92059 
760-891-3510 Office | 760-742-3189 Fax 



PALATHPO 


Shasta C, Gaughen, THPO 
Pala Band of Mission Indians 


April 7, 2014 

The Honorable Jack Reed, Chairman The Honorable Lisa Murkowski, Ranking Member 

Interior, Environment & Related Agencies Interior, Environment & Related Agencies 
131 Dirksen Senate Office Building 709 Hart Senate Office Building 

Washington D.C. 20515 Washington D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Reed and Ranking Member Murkowski, 

We write asking that you support economic development, job creation and our national 
heritage by appropriating $56.41 million in funding for the Historic Preservation Fund (HPF) for 
Fiscal Year (FY) 2015. This amount is equal to FY 2014 levels and matches the President's FY 
2015 request. Of the total request, $46,925 million is for State Historic Preservation Offices 
(SHPOs) and $8,985 million is for Tribal Historic Preservation Offices (THPOs). In addition, we 
are asking for $500,000 for a competitive grant program to help survey and identify historic 
resources important to underrepresented populations. 

The SHPOs and THPOs play a critical role in tying all of our Nation's historic preservation 
programs together. SHPOs carry out the National Historic Preservation Act which provides 
citizens the tools they need to revitalize, rehabilitate, and protect the places that give meaning 
to America. Funding for SHPOs leverages investments through local jobs, non-federal 
contributions and long-term economic development in communities around the country. For 
example, in 2013, the Historic Rehabilitation Tax Credit, administered by SHPOs, leveraged over 
$3.39 billion in private investment and created nearly 63,000 jobs. In 2013, SHPOs also 
reviewed over 124,100 federal undertakings for their impact on historic resources and surveyed 
over 19 million acres for cultural resources. Providing level funding for SHPOs will allow them to 
maintain their current activities and keep much needed economic and job creation projects on 
track. 

THPOs carry-out many of the same functions as SHPOs in tribal areas. There are now 148 
THPOs, compared to only 12 in FY 1996 when the program was first funded. Unfortunately, the 
amount of HPF funds appropriated is not keeping pace with this expansion. The addition of new 
THPOs each year keeps the average level of support per THPO suppressed at around $60,000, 
barely enough to operate a program. 

Funding these core and essential historic preservation programs represents a true investment 
in America's treasured legacy multiplied many times over through public-private partnerships 
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that benefit economic development in areas across the country. Most importantly, this 
important federal investment would create much needed jobs and ensure the protection of 
historic resources nationwide that might otherwise be lost forever. 


Sincerely, 



Shasta C. Gaughen, PhD 

Tribal Historic Preservation Officer 

Pala Band of Mission Indians 
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TESTIMONY OF THE PUYALLUP TRIBE OF INDIANS 
COUNCILMAN DAVID Z. BEAN 
BEFORE THE U.S. HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
BIA AND IHS 
FISCAL YEAR 2015 
April 8,2014 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
provide testimony on the FY 2015 appropriations for American Indian and Alaskan Native 
programs. My name is David Z. Bean, Tribal Council Member for the Puyallup Tribe of 
Indians. The Puyallup Tribe is an independent sovereign nation having historically negotiated 
with several foreign nations including the United States in the Medicine Creek Treaty of 1854. 
This relationship is rooted in Article I, Section 8, of the United States Constitution, federal laws 
and numerous Executive Orders, The governing body of the Puyallup Tribe of Indians is the 
Puyallup Tribal Council which upholds the Tribe’s sovereign responsibility of self-determination 
and self-governance for the benefit of the 4,416 Puyallup tribal members and the 25,000 plus 
members from approximately 355 federally recognized Tribes who utilize our services. The 
Puyallup Reservation is located in the urbanized Seattle-Tacoma area of the State of Washington. 
The 18,061 acre reservation is a “checkerboard” of tribal lands, Indian-owned fee land and non- 
Indian owned fee land. Our reservation land includes parts of six different municipalities 
(Tacoma, Fife, Milton, Puyallup, Edgewood and Federal Way). 

The following written testimony being submitted to the U.S. House Appropriations 
Subcommittee documents the Puyallup Tribe’s views on the President’s FY 2015 Federal 
Budget. The focus of the written testimony will be on the President’s proposed budget for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Indian Health Service (IHS). Within the BIA budget, 
$2,565 billion is proposed for FY 2015, an increase of $34 million above the FY 2014 levels. For 
the IHS, $6 billion is proposed, an increase of $200 million over the FY 2014 enacted level. 
Included in both budgets the President proposes to fully fund Contract Support Costs (CSC) in 
FY 201.5. The budget provides $25 1 million for BIA CSC and $617 million for IHS CSCs. We 
appreciate the increased funding being proposed for the BIA and IHS and funding CSCs at 
100%. However, the years of inadequate funding and the effects of inflation has impacted the 
Tribe’.s ability to fully exercise self-determination and self-governance. As negotiations proceed 
on the FY 2015 budget and future appropriations, efforts to insure adequate funding is provided 
for Indian programs will be paramount. To preserve the increased funding levels realized in 
recent years and contained in the proposed FY 2015 budget for the BIA and IHS, the increases 
should be viewed by Congress and the Administration as new “base funding” amounts with 
annual increases to meet actual need. Specific issues and needs are; 

Department of Interior - Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Public Safety & .lustice: The FY 2015 Budget request includes $353.8 million for BIA Public 
Safety & Justice. This represents a $8.4 million increase over the FY 2013 enacted level which is 
fully supported by the Puyallup Tribe. The $88.1 million for Tribal and BIA detention and 
corrections funding is of great importance to the Puyallup Tribe. Within this amount, $6.3 
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million increase is directed to fund operations and O&M costs at newly-constructed facilities. 
While this increase is supported by the Puyallup Tribe, it is of concern that current and ARRA 
funded facilities will remain understaffed. It is estimated that 373 positions are needed to fully 
staff existing direct service facilities and P.L. 93-638 contracted facilities. The Department of 
Justice funded 13 tribes for the construction and/or expansion of detention facilities. According 
to the BIA Greenbook, five new or expanded facilities will become operational by the end of FY 
2013. It is estimated that 186 additional staff will be needed to operate these facilities. In FY 
2009, the Puyallup Tribe received a Department of Justice ARRA grant, in the amount of $7.9 
million to construct a 28 bed adult corrections facility. Construction on the facility commenced 
in the last quarter of FY 2012 and in February 2013, the Tribe received a “temporary” Letter of 
Occupancy from the BIA. The facility will be fully operational in May 2014. Over the past 
three (3) years the Puyallup Tribe has been working closely witli the BIA-Office of Justice 
Services National and Regional staff on identifying the future operating and staffing costs 
associated with the Puyallup Tribe’s new adult corrections facility. The Puyallup Tribe has 
submitted a P.L. 93-638 contract request to the B.l.A. for Operations and Maintenance funding 
for the new facility, including Pre-Award, Start-up, Transitional funding. Staffing and O&M 
funding. VPe support the President’s proposed FY 2015 funding of $94,483 million, for 
Detention & Corrections, an increase of $445 thousand above the FY 2014 level. Further, we 
are requesting support from the Subcommittee on our contract request to the B.l.A. for the O & 
M funding for the Tribe’s Adult Corrections facility, estimated at $3.6 million annually. Further, 
the Puyallup Tribe requests the Subcommittee support to increase funding for BIA 
Detention/Corrections by $32.2 million to reflect actual funding need. In addition, we operate a 
Tribal Court program through a P.L. 93-638 contract with the B.l.A. In FY 2014, our base 
funding was increased from $45,000 to $194,996 and remains this amount for FY 2015. While 
this increase to our Tribal Court Base funding is appreciated, it does not equal the amount of 
tribal funds necessary to fully operate the Tribal Court program. In FY 2014, the Tribe has 
allocated $1,172 million of tribal funds for the Tribal Court budget. We are requesting support 
from the Subcommittee to fund our Tribal Court program at 100% level of need. 

Natural Re.sources Management: The Puyallup Tribe as stewards for land and marine waters in 
the Usual and Accustomed fish, shellfish and wildlife areas has treaty and governmental 
obligations and responsibilities to manage natural resources for uses beneficial to the tribal 
membership and the regional communities. Despite our diligent program efforts, the fisheries 
resource is degrading and economic losses are incurred by Native and Non-native fishermen and 
surrounding communities. Our resource management responsibilities cover thousands of square 
miles in the Puget Sound region of the State of Washington with an obligation to manage 
production of anadromous, non-anadromous fish, shellfish and wildlife resources. Existing 
levels of support are inadequate to reverse the trend of resource/habitat degradation. For FY 
2015, $8,562 million is provided for BIA Western Washington (Bolts) Fisheries Management, a 
small increase over the FY 2014 enacted level of $8,532. The Puyallup Tribe supports the 
proposed FY 2015 funding for the Western Washington (Bolts Decision) Fisheries Management. 
However, we agree with the Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission (NWIFC) that increased 
funding is needed for the Western Washington (Bolt Decision) Fisheries Management. Increase 
in funding would provide new monies for shellfish, groundfish, enforcement, habitat, wildlife 
and other natural resource management needs. As the aboriginal owners and guardians of our 
lands and waters it is essential that adequate funding is provided to allow Tribes to cairy-out our 
inherent stewardship of these resources. The Puyallup Tribe continues to operate a number of 
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salmon hatcheries that benefit Indian and non-Indian commercial and sport fisheries in the 
Pacific Northwest/Puget Sound. We work cooperatively with the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission, neighboring tribes. Federal agencies and state fishery managers to insure the 
success and sustainability of our hatchery programs. The Puyallup Tribe will continue to 
advocate and secure increased funding for Fish Hatchery Operations and Maintenance funding. 
The President’s FY 2015 budget contains $1,775 million for Fish Hatcheries Operations and 
$6,582 million for Fish Hatchery Maintenance, both of which are equal to the FY 2014 level. 

The Puyallup Tribe supports the proposed FY 2015 funding for these programs. However, we 
are in agreement with the NWIFC recommendation additional funding is necessary for the Fish 
Hatchery Operations and Maintenance programs. The Timber, Fish and Wildlife (TFW) 
Supplemental and U,S./Canada Pacific Salmon Treaty programs has allowed for the expansion of 
tribal participation in the state forest practice rules and regulations and participation in inter- 
tribal organizations to address specific treaties and legal cases which relate to multi-national 
fishing rights, harvest allocations and resource management practices. We request Subcommittee 
support of the President’s FY 2015 request of $2,745 million for the TFW Supplemental 
program, above the FY 2014 enacted amount of $2,736. The Puyallup Wildlife Management 
program has been the lead agency in management activities to benefit the South Rainier elk herd 
since 2004. The South Rainier elk herd is the primary stock of elk harvested by the Puyallup 
Tribe. The Tribe has not only established more reliable methods for population monitoring, but 
has also been proactive in initiating habitat enhancement projects, research and land acquisition 
to ensure sustainable populations of elk for future generations. Funds that are available to the 
Tribe have been on a very competitive basis with a limited amount per program via USFWS 
Tribal Wildlife grants and the B.I.A. Unresolved Hunting and Fishing Rights grant program. We 
request Subcommittee support to provide base funding to the Tribes Wildlife Management 
Program in the. amount of $150,000 through the B.I.A. Unresolved Hunting and Fishing Rights 
program in FY 2015 Appropriations. 

Education: The Puyallup Tribe operates the pre-K to 12 Chief Leschi Schools which included a 
verified 2013-2014 School student enrollment of 910 + .students, including ECEAP and FACE 
programs. With an increasing number of pre-kindergarten enrollment, Chief Leschi Schools will 
exceed design capacity in the near future. Additional education facility space will be required. 
Additional, the cost of operation and maintenance of the Chief Leschi School facilities continues 
to increase in the areas of supplies, energy and student transportation costs. The FY 201 5 
Budget request for the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) is $794.4 million, an increase of $5.6 
million over the FY 2014 enacted level. While this increase is appreciated, once again the 
funding level does not meet the actual operational needs of tribal education programs. The Tribe 
will continue to work with Congress, BIE and the National Congress of American Indians to 
increase funding in FY 2015, including; Tribal Grant Support Cost for Tribally Operated 
Schools - $73 million; Student Transportation - $73 million; School Facilities Accounts - $109 
million in facilities operations and $76 million in facilities maintenance; and Indian School 
Equalization Formula (ISEF) - $431 million. 

Operations of Indian Programs & Tribal Priority Allocations: T he President’s F.Y. 2015 
budget is in drastic need for increased funding for the B.I.A. Operations of Indian Programs. 
Within the Operations of Indian Programs is the Tribal Priority Allocations (TP A). The TPA 
budget functions include the majority of funding used to support on-going services at the “local 
tribal” level, including; natural resources management, child welfare, other education, housing 
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and other tribal government serviees. These functions have not received adequate and consistent 
funding to allow tribes the resources to fully exercise self-determination and self-governance. 
Further, the small increases “TPA” has received over the past few years has not been adequate to 
keep pace with inflation. The Puyallup Tribe is requesting support from the Subcommittee to 
fund the Operation of Indian Programs at the F.Y. 2015 request of $2.4billion, an increase of 
$33.8 million over the FY 2014 enacted level, and TPA at $922.6 million for FY 2015, an 
increase of $19.3 million over the FY 2014 level. We further request support from the 
Subcommittee to increase funding for Indian Child Welfare (TPA) by $4.‘5 million; Increase 
Urban Indian Child Welfare programs by $15 million; and increase B.I.A. Child Welfare 
Assistance by $55 million. 


Department of Health and Human Services - Indian Health Service 


The Inadequate funding of the Indian Health Service is the most substantial impediment to the 
current Indian Health system. The Puyallup Trihc has been operating healthcare programs since 
1976 through the Indian Self-determination Act, P.L. 93-638. The Puyallup Tribal Health 
Authority (PTHA) operates a comprehensive ambulatory care program to the Native American 
population in Pierce County, Washington. The current patient load exceeds 9,000, of which 
approximately 1,700 are Tribal members. There are no Indian Health Service hospitals in the 
Portland Area so all specialties and hospital care have been paid for out of our contract care 
allocation. The Contract Care allocation to PTHA has been significantly inadequate to meet the 
actual need since F.Y. 2004 when the Puyallup Trihe subsidized Contract Health with a $2.8 
million dollar contribution. By F.Y. 2013 the tribal subsidy had reached a staggering $6.4 
million dollars. Given that the PTHA service population is only comprised of 17% Puyallup 
Tribal members, tribal budget priorities in F.Y. 201 Ithru 2014 has made continued subsidies to 
the PTHA financially difficult for the Puyallup Tribe. The FY 2015 Budget requests $4.36 
billion in discretionary budget authority for the Indian Health Service. This represents a $200 
million increase over the FY 2014 enacted level. For Health Services programs the FY 2015 
budget requests funding for Clinical Services ($4.4billion), Purchased/Referred Care ($929 
million), Medicaid ($850 million) and Contract Support ($617 million). The Puyallup Tribe 
fully supports funding increases for existing I.H.S. programs and will work Congress to continue 
efforts to increase funding for I.H.S. and the critical programs administered by this Agency. 
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Rose Gumoe-Soulia', Tribal Qiairposon 
Red Cliff Band of Lake Superior Chij^iewa Indians 

Red CliffTrealy Natmal Resource IMvision 

Lake StqKrior Co-Managonait Pn^am (LSCM): Treaty-based Commercial ami Subsistence 
Fishery Managemoit 
Funding Request: $578,612 

In 2013, Red Cliff Tribal Council autimtized 44 commercial licenses in a treaty-protected fishii^ 
area that ^lans 6 kjhnsagenmnt Units, 2 U.S. States, and 7,051,090 sur&ce acaes on Lake 
Superior. Reported pUnet effort of 8,597,495 feet resulted in the commocial harvest of 6 
species totaling 1466,200 dressed pounds. 

Management authority of this magnitude requires conservation enforccmoit, cm-board monitors, 
independent fishery assessnents and population modeling to ensure sustaimtble harvest of target 
fish species. Lake Superior Co-Management (LSCM) is a scientifically ligCHOtK program with 
<tedrivai(mt(»ii»s. LSCM activities are intpelled by an intense desire fiom die Trihe to 
independently manage its own treaty fishery while simultaneously beii^ neoesritated to Mfill 
the regulatory reqinremenls of court-ordered agreemoits. 

The Fishery 

The majiHity of the Lake Superior fisbeiy in Wisconsin and Michigan waters revolves around 
giUnettuig Ibr Lake Whiteiish. Lake Trout are caught in gillnets as well, and restrictions are 
placed on the number of Lake Trout that can be safely harvested. Reduced lake trout quotas 
since 2009 equates to a more restrictive fishery for Lake Whitefish, effectively reducing Red 
Cliff’s fishing efifert. The importance of Red Cliff maintaining its co-management role to protect 
Treaty fish resources cannot be understated. 

Recent Lake Trout population declines and a premium <m hnring roe have propelled mote 
ccaninercial fishemten into actively filling the late autumn herring harvest Although the 
hexring season usually only occurs for one nainth in November, herring ate targeted for their roe 
during the fell spawn. Questions on long-tenn sustainability of the herring fishery need further 
review. 

In 201 3, Red Cliff ^proved 1 4 tag boat licenses and 30 small boat licenses. Four of the big boat 
license fish in State of Michigem managmnent unite MI-2, MI-3, Ml-4 and Ml-S. In total, the 
aidlKHity of the LSCM progmm tmoompesses 1 1,017 square miles (7,051,090 acrra) of Lake 
Stperior. 

Lake Stperior ami the commocial fishing industry is the principal economic driver of the Red 
Cliff A continned, nfeost LSCM program is {Miamount to tribal soverdgnty and the 

livelihoods of many feoniUes who call Red Cliff home. 
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Program Element 1: 

On-board Monitoring of the Tiobal Commercial Fishery 

Pro^am Elemoit 1 {novides that a Fish Monitor be on^xami a licensed big boat during net lifts. 
The Fish M<»iitor collects data on grid, efibit, dqtth, species catch, and throwback. Fish 
Monitors typically collect san^ling data such as lish let^dis, stomachs and otoliths while on- 
board as well. A court-ordeted monitoring requirement of 7% is qwcific to whitefish and lake 
trout harvest in W1 waters. Monitoring benchmarks of die other fisheries within the LSCM 
program are dictated by (%!artment monitoring objectives to ensure sustainable commercial fish 
harvest 

Program Element 2: 

Conservation Law Enforcement Officers (CLEO) 

Program Element 2 is absolutely essentiai for the safe harvest of wild fish. Tribal enforcement 
authmity extends 7,000,000 sor&ce water acres wifo 9 dockside landings in 2 ^tes. Red Cliff 
Wardens perform grid patrols on ice or open water, monitoring effort and gear. They patrol 
refuge boundaries and restricted use areas by boat for illegal fishing. Vehicle travel to landings 
to perform dockside checks is ftoquent CLEO is certified to perform US Coast Guard safety 
checks of big boats, and they act as first responders on Lake St^jerior for the Tribe and general 
public alike. On-reservation vehicle patrols and hunting enforcement also fall under CLEO 
responsibilities as part of the overall TMD {nogtam. 

Program Element 3: 

Fishery Assessments, Data Analysis, and Pi^vlation Modeling 

The scientific rigors of the LSCM [sogram are carried out through multiple objectives in the 
Fisheries DepartmenL Whoi Red Cliff Fisheries performs irxl^ieDdent fish assessments each 
year on the research boat, six staff are needed each day assessment nets are lifted. Datafiomfish 
assesanenls is used to monitor population trends and contributes to SC AA motHing efforts. 

Lab wmk: is perfoniKd at the ofSce to age otoliths and scales with an electron microscope. 
Genetic samples and stomach coidents ate sent out for flirther testing. Gear and mecham'cal 
maintenance is carried out in the Department’s shop. 

Commetcial boats are licensed through the Firiieties D^Mriment in conjunction with the Fish 
Committee atal Tribal Council. Tags are distributed to fisfaomen along with effcxt allocations. 
The hsvest and nKmifoting databa^ is (XRitinualiy updated as rqwrts are aibmitted so the CPE 
for iKxtsraisonctoi be calculated. Home Use Fishermen come to the Fi^ieries office to repmt 
and receive tags. 
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Red CiiiFF Band OF Lake Superior Chiffewa Indians 
Affropriations Needs Summary 
Lake Superior Fisheries Co-Management (LSCM) 


BIA Tribal Management/Development Program: At least $57IM>12 to fully fund 
LSCM. 


Ageiic^/Frogpnira Line Item: DepL of Interior, Bureau of Indian Aflaiis,Opteation of 
Indian Progrmns, Trust-Natural Resources Management, Tribal Managment/Development 
Program. 

Purpose: Allow Red Cliff conq)liaDce with court ordered agreemrats that dictate 
harvest, biological monitoring, and enforcement in Lrice S)q)erior management units WI-I and 
WI-2. Address co-mant^ement re^nsibilities and protect fishery resources of the Treaty 
subslsterax and commercial fishery on 11,017 sq. miles (7,051,090 aoes) in Lake Superior 
man^onimt imits WI-1, ^-2, MI-2, MI-3, MI-4 and MI-5. 

Funding Autboiizations: Snyder Act, 25 U.S.C. s. 13; Indian Self-Determination end 
Education Assistance Act, 25 U.S.C. ss. 450f and 450h; and the treaties between tiie United 
Slates and Chippewa, specifically Treaty of 1 842, 7 Stat 591 , and Treaty of 1 854, 1 0 Stat. 1109, 

Funding History for Red cuff LSCM Activities: Red Cliff Fisheries Depattment 
received a cme-time allocation for Lake Superior Co-Management (LSCM) in FYIO in the 
amount of $500,000. A second one-time allocation oocuned in the arrrount of $250,000 in F Y1 2 
in support of LSCM activities. This funding provided adequate support for management of the 
Treaty coitunercial and subsistmee fishery fiom FYIO ~ FY12 and numerous acconplishmeots 
occurred during that time. Funding was not adequate for the overall protection and management 
of the commercial fishery resource in 1842 ceded waters of Lake Superior. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE FLOYD JOURDAIN JR 
CHAIRMAN. RED LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 

Before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Regarding the FY 2015 BIA, IHS, and EPA Budgets, April 7-8, 2014 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the other distinguished members of the Committee for this 
opportunity to provide testimony on behalf of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, We the 
people of Red Lake, who reside on our reservation in northern Minnesota, respectfully submit 
that the budget appropriation process represents the major avenue through which the United 
States fulfills its trust responsibility and honors its obligations to Indian tribes. We must depend 
on you to uphold the trust responsibility which forms the basis of the government to government 
relationship between our tribe and the federal government. The Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians requests $5.6 million in additional FY 2015 funding for programs described herein. 

Red Lake is a fairly large tribe with 12,000 members. Our 840,000 acre reservation is held in 
trust for the tribe by the United States. While it has been diminished in size, our reservation has 
never been broken apart or allotted to individuals. Nor has it been subjected to the criminal or 
civil jurisdiction of the State of Minnesota. Thus, we have a large land area over which we 
exercise full governmental authority and control, in conjunction with the United States. At the 
same time, due in part to our remote location, we have few jobs available on our reservation. 
While the unemployment rate in Minnesota is 4.8%, ours remains at an outrageously high level 
of more than 50%. The lack of good roads, communications, and other necessary infrastructure 
continues to hold back economic development and job opportunities. 

Sequestration Dealt a Harsh Blow to Red Lake 

Sequestration has undermined Indian treaties which were ratified under the Constitution and 
considered the “supreme law of the land.” Tribal governments deliver core government services 
that were previously administered by federal agencies, based on federal treaty and trust 
responsibilities owed to Indians, They are a continuing financial obligation of the United States, 
similar to payments of principal and interest on the massive land transfers by tribes to the United 
States confirmed in treaties, case law, and statutes. 

Last year, sequestration and across the board cuts took more than $900,000 from the Tribe’s 
Base BIA-funded government services. Because BIA failed to restore these cuts in its FY 2014 
Spending Plan, they continue this year. This does not include the additional sequestration cuts to 
formula-based services like Welfare Assistance, HIP, Road Maintenance, and Natural Resources. 

We cannot absorb the cuts that sequestration has imposed. For example, under self- 
governance we operate four BIA Justice Services programs: Law Enforcement, Detention, 

Courts, and Community Fire Protection. The BIA is obligated to provide adequate funding for 
these programs to meet basic public safety needs on our Reservation, But the BIA does not 
provide adequate funding - far from it. All of Red Lake’s public safety programs are understaffed 
and undersupplied relative to BIA safety standards. In order to provide minimal public safety, 
and even with budget cuts demanded by sequestration, these programs had to spend $6,180,626 
in FY 2013. But BIA provided us only $4,227,870, leaving the Tribe with a shortfall of 
$1,952,756. We did not have the money to cover this shortfall. We instead had to take funds 
from other service programs which were also sequestered. The impacts of sequestration at Red 
Lake are too numerous to describe here, but include staff cutbacks and reduced hours in law 
enforcement and other public safety areas. Sequestration cuts forced us to reduce staff hours for 
our fire department, resulting in periods where there are no firefighters on duty. During one of 
those periods last December, a family on the reservation lost their home and belongings to a fire. 
Medical services at Red Lake are provided by both the IHS and the Tribe via a contract with 
IHS, Last year sequestration took more than $750,000 from these programs. Because IHS failed 
Testimony of Hon, Floyd Jourdain Jr., on President’s Budget Request for FY 2015 1 
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to restore the cuts in its FY 2014 Spending Plan, they continue this year. This cost the Tribe a 
family practice physician, longer patient wait times, delays in follow-up care (worsening health 
problems), and service cutbacks including reduced medical transportation, fewer supplies, 
outdated equipment, and not filling vacant jobs. This year we expect to lose our pediatric dentist 
and two dental assistants. Other staff will be asked to retire, with their positions going unfilled. 
Staffing reductions impact all health services, resulting in significant reductions in patient care. 

Sequestration hurts our kids. Our Tribal Health program funds the Red Lake Schools’ 
Wellness Program, which provides counselors to support students when they have problems in 
school, home or in the community, and are thinking of harming themselves. It was initiated after 
the Red Lake School shooting in 2005, with help from SAMHSA grants. Grant funding ended 
years ago, so the Tribe picked up the tab. Because of sequestration, last year we were unable to 
fill two vacant Wellness Counselor positions at our Middle School, which cut Wellness staff at 
that location in half. Last November, two 14 year old Middle School students committed suicide, 
and just last month another 14 year old took her life. Since the start of the school year, due to 
Wellness Counselor intervention, several dozen students were placed under protective watch and 
sent to appropriate medical facilities for further care. There were also more than 40 cases of 
suicide ideation. Wellness Counselors initiated dozens of Safety Plans involving agreements with 
students that they will ask for assistance when needed. This proves the Wellness Counselors are 
doing their job, and they can and do save lives. But under sequestration, we expect the remaining 
6 Wellness Counselors must be let go this year. Sequestration is hurting our kids! 

Anyone who thinks sequestration is not so bad is dead wrong - for tribes, who must rely on 
federal funding for government services, sequestration has been a nightmare. The sequestration 
cuts imposed in FY 2013-2014 must be restored in FY 2015, and only you can do this! We 
specifically ask for restoration of Red Lake’s Base sequestration of $ 1 ,650,000 for BIA and IHS 
programs in FY 2015, as well as $ 1 ,952,756 to meet our BIA public safety shortfall. 

FY 2015 Interior Budget Overview 

We appreciate your ongoing support for Indian program funding, including the additional 
$142 million you provided to BIA in FY 2014. This gave us a glimmer of hope that some of the 
2013 sequester cuts would be restored at the tribal level where sequestration struck deepest, and 
we pleaded with BIA and Administration leadership on multiple occasions to do so. Our hopes 
were dashed however, when after providing the requisite increase in Contract Support Costs 
(CSC), the BIA chose to use the remainder to fund their original FY 2014 budget initiatives. 

The President’s FY 2015 BIA budget is bad for tribes. It adds the Tiwahe Initiative which we 
support, pays legally-required CSC, keeps the FY 2013-2014 sequestration cuts in place, and 
mostly flat-lines everything else. The President requested increases of $55 million for the FWS, 
$49 million for NPS, $41 million for USGS, but less than $34 million for BIA. 

We are concerned that BIA continues to lag behind the rest of Interior in funding. You 
improved that in FY 2014, but the President’s FY 2015 budget would result in a 12 year budget 
history where the NPS would grow by 15.8%, USGS by 14.3%, FWS by 13.3%; BLM by 1 1.4%, 
and BIA by only 1 1.2%. The budget includes an overall increase of 3% for non-BIA Interior 
programs, but only 1.2% for BIA. We have raised the inequity issue for years, and were 
promised that succeeding budgets would improve, but the opposite resulted. Now, the 
Administration has changed its strategy, telling tribes at a recent Tribal Interior Budget Council 
meeting that the BIA budget was “Tiny” in relation to all that the government provides to tribes. 
They trot out a crosscut budget which identifies other federal programs that provide grants, or 
that have staff or other links to tribes, apparently costed-out but with no explanation. We agree 
that grants are important and appreciated, but only BIA provides the core funding that pays the 
wages of our police, firefighters, prosecutors, judges, social workers, and resource managers - 
not grants. Shortchanging BIA and Tribes because of other grant possibilities is unacceptable. 
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Tribal Government Funding (Formerly Tribal Priority Allocations (TP A)) 

Tribes have suffered terrible cuts in funding for critical government services including law 
enforcement, fire protection, courts, human services, education, road maintenance, and resource 
protection which are critical to Indian communities. These cuts have caused a crisis for most 
tribes and include: A crippling 16% TPA cut in 1996; With the exception of law enforcement, 
tribes’ core base programs were either flat-funded or further reduced for 20 years; Since 2000, 
tribes’ base programs were cut an additional 8% from 14 different permanent, across-the-board 
and targeted rescissions to fund everything from federal deficit reduction, tax cuts, the war in 
Iraq, and hurricanes; and, during the last 15 years, pay costs were only partially funded. 

As a result of the above, tribes’ core service funding is far less, in real terms, than 20 years 
Ago. Our ability to provide safety and security for people who already struggle to survive under 
some of the worst living standards in America has been undermined. Federal agencies may be 
able to absorb these cuts, but tribes like Red Lake cannot - we have reached the breaking point. 

Fully Fund Pay Costs and Fixed Costs in FY 2015 and Beyond 

For more than a decade. Pay Costs were only partially funded. Pay Costs represent the only 
increase most tribal programs receive. When Pay Costs are not fully funded, tribes have no 
choice but to cut jobs. From FY 2001 to the present, the Department of Interior, including BIA 
and tribes, have collectively lost more than $800 million through the absorption of Pay Costs and 
other Fixed Costs, and along with it, literally thousands of jobs. The President’s FY 2015 budget 
includes a severely truncated $9.7 million for BIA Fixed Costs, including Pay Costs. These were 
described as “Fully Funded” which is not accurate. We ask that you double the tribal Pay Costs, 
and we also ask that you continue to express your concerns to the Administration that Pay Costs 
must be fully funded in all future budgets. Finally, we ask for $2 million in FY 2015, which is 
the amount Red Lake is shorted each year from the failure to fully fund Pay Costs. 

Contract Support Costs ICSC) 

Thank you for directing BIA and IHS to provide full funding for CSC. This has been a long- 
time coming, and we commend your leadership on this, and in directing BIA and MS to consult 
with all parties to develop procedures to ensure CSC are fully funded going forward. However, 
despite the meaningful increases you provided in FY 2014, full funding of CSC ultimately came 
at the expense of tribal programs. Both BIA and MS told tribes they were unable to replace any 
of the FY 2013 sequestration cuts, in part because of the need to fully fund CSC. 

BIA Justice Services Programs: Law Enforcement. Courts. Community Fire Protection 

The President’s FY 2015 budget requests an increase of $1.6 million for Law Enforcement, 
which is less than .5% over FY 2014. Meanwhile Law Enforcement in the FWS would get an 
increase of 3.3%, a 7-fold greater percentage. The 2015 budget request for Courts is a paltry 
increase of $39,000 (.17%), While increases in law enforcement have had a positive impact on 
tribes’ abilities to combat crime, tribal court systems have not fared so well. We ask that you 
provide an additional $10 million for Courts in FY 2015. Community Fire Protection has been 
neglected for decades. We are responsible for fighting fires on our Reservation and protecting 
peoples’ lives, on a yearly BlA-funded budget of $42,500. I cited earlier, the huge disparity 
between BIA funding and actual expenditures for Fire Protection at Red Lake. We ask that you 
provide an additional $10 million for Community Fire Protection in FY 2015. 

Housing Improvement Program (HIP) 

In recent years HIP funding was cut from $19 million to $8 million. Housing is a basic need 
of every American. Past funding for HIP has been terribly inadequate. Recently, we were able to 
build 8 new HIP homes for the poorest elderly and disabled members, who were ineligible for 
assistance from other agencies. The HIP program should be restored in FY 2015 to $19 million. 
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Trust Natural Resources 

The President’s FY 2014 budget included a needed $32 million increase for Natural 
Resources. Many of these increases were included in the BIA’s FY 2014 Spending Plan, which 
we support. The $9.8 million for Cooperative Landscape Conservation is needed, as tribes were 
unfairly shut out from past Interior spending in this category, which we pointed out to you in a 
report two years ago. We also ask that you retain the FY 2014 increases for Forestry, Endangered 
Species, Invasive Species, Wildlife and Parks, and Water Resources. 

We have said for years that tribal base programs, which fund tribes’ day-to-day conservation 
responsibilities, have been flat for many years, while other resource categories have enjoyed 
several funding increases. This has resulted in tribes being unable to adequately manage their 
reservation resources. At the tribal level, most resource management activities are funded under 
the BIA budget categories of Tribal Management/Development; Natural Resources TPA; 

Wildlife and Parks TPA; and Forestry TPA, And this is where attention needs to be focused. We 
again urge you to provide an increase to these programs of at least $5 million each in FY 2015. 

Indian Health Service (IHSI 

The President’s FY 2015 request for IHS is $4.63 billion, an increase of $200 million over 
FY 2014, We appreciate the additional $303 million you provided in FY 2014, which included a 
commitment to restore some of the FY 2013 sequestration cuts. However, after fully funding 
CSC, and meeting other Administration FY 2014 budget priorities, IHS was unable to restore the 
sequestration cuts at the tribal program level. This represents a serious setback in Indian 
healthcare spending, which per capita is only 1/3 of the national average. 

There is a tremendous unmet need for IHS and Tribal health programs, which stems from 
years of chronic under funding. IHS mandatory increases for inflation, population growth, pay 
costs, and CSC surpass the requested increase. The needs based budget for IHS is $29 Billion, 
phased in over 12 years. We ask that in FY 2015, you provide at least $5.3 Billion, which would 
accommodate mandatory cost increases outlined in the President’s request, and also restore most 
of the sequestration cuts imposed in FY 2013, and which were retained in FY 2014. 

EPA Programs 

Water, wetlands, and the fish and wildlife which rely on them are precious to us. Red Lake is 
home to the 6th largest natural, freshwater lake in the United States and it is truly a national 
treasure. We own 60% of the federal Indian trust land in EPA Region 5. Vital EPA programs 
include the General Assistance program (GAP), Section 106 Pollution Control, Section 319 
Nonpoint Source, Wetlands Program Development, Brownfields, and Clean Air Act grants. Due 
to Red Lake’s unique jurisdictional status, no state or other agencies assist us in environmental 
protection, so we suffer the most when funds are cut. We ask that you provide the $96.4 million 
for GAP requested in FY 2015, as existing funds do not meet needs. Under Section 106, tribes’ 
funding levels have decreased sharply. At Red Lake we’ve seen a reduction of $50,000 (14%) 
since 2003. And absurdly, the tribes in our Region had their 106 programs sequestered at 10% 
in FY 2013, twice the amount allowed by law, and twice the amount as the Region’s state 
programs. We ask that in FY 2015, you direct at least 20% of Section 106 funds go to tribes, as 
well as support the $18 million requested increase. Tribal air quality programs have been flat- 
funded since inception, while state programs have enjoyed increases, including an additional $15 
million requested in FY 2015. We request a $5 million increase for tribal air quality in FY 2015. 
Red Lake has stretched EPA dollars to carry out functions under EPA delegated programs. 
Increases for EPA tribal grant programs are needed for tribes to perform just a fraction of the 
functions that States have been enabled to perform. 

Thank you for allowing me to present, for the record, some of the most immediate needs of 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in FY 2015, and for your consideration of these needs. 
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Testimony of Roger Trudell 
Chairman, Santee Sioux Nation 
Before the House of Representatives 

Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies 
Hearing on FY 2015 Appropriations 


April 7, 2014 


Good afternoon, Mr, Chairman and Members of the Committee. My name is Roger 
Trudell and 1 am Chairman of the Santee Sioux Nation. Thank you for the opportunity to 
provide testimony today. 

My Santee Sioux Indian Reservation is located in a severely economically depressed 
rural area of northeastern Nebraska. The Reservation covers approximately 184 square miles 
(approximately 1 18,000 acres). We have approximately 2,900 enrolled members, of which 
approximately 700 reside on or near the Santee Sioux Indian Reservation. Most of our resident 
population is centered in the village of Santee in the northernmost portion of our community. 

As a small Treaty Tribe, the Santee Sioux Nation has suffered for years from inadequate 
funding, high poverty rates, and the loss of land from the construction of the Gavins Point Dam. 
Our remote rural location inhibits our ability to develop viable economic ventures to fund critical 
government and social programs and we have no real tax base. 

While we were pleased to see that the Administration’s FY 2015 budget does not propose 
actual dollar cuts in most of our existing Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and Indian Health 
Service (HIS) programs, we would ask you to remember that if we are ultimately funded at those 
proposed levels, many of our programs will still be forced to cut back on services. This is 
because the actual increases that the Administration is proposing simply do not allow those 
programs to keep pace with the inflation in our area of the country. This is especially true this 
year, because we lost virtually all of last year’s inflation costs as a result of sequestration. So, 
under the President’s proposed budget, we are trying to keep pace with 24 months of inflation, 
and not just 12 and because we have lost many of our normal increases over the past three years. 
Please keep that fact in mind when you examine the Administration’s proposals. 

The Santee Sioux Nation operates a variety of BIA and IHS programs, all of which are 
critical to our tribal members. Most of those programs have always been funded at 60% or less of 
actual need. I therefore find it a bit insulting when the BIA calls us together for a “consultation” 
to set “budget priorities.” What do we prioritize? A police officer to respond to a physical threat 
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at a member’s home? Text books for our students? Or the money to repair broken windows on 
elders homes in the December winter? As long as all of our programs remain underfunded by 
40% or more, everything is a priority. 

Because we are a Treaty Tribe, the Santee Sioux Nation must provide the full array of 
government services throughout our reservation to all of our members 365 days a year. We have 
to do that with the limited federal funds we receive, supplemented by our very meager tribal 
third party income. The State of Nebraska provides us with virtually no help at all. This is why 
Santee has stood so strong for the direct tribal funding of every federal program that is, or can be, 
made available. 

It is also important for you to realize that the federal services that we operate offer some 
of the only employment in our area. When program funding levels are frozen or cut back, and 
salaries and procurements are frozen or cut back, it has a profound impact on our local economy. 

Logically speaking, the mere fact that all of our federal BIA and IHS programs are so 
severely underfunded, according to OMB’s own numbers, should be justification, in and of 
itself, for exempting all of those programs from future sequestration and from the spending 
limitations imposed by the Budget Reform Act and Pay Go. Every day we hear one elected 
official or another talking about using these “tools” to curtail federal “waste and abuse”, that is a 
laudable goal, but I can assure you that we have no “waste or abuse” at Santee, we simply cannot 
afford it. 

Today, one of our biggest funding problems stems from the fact that the BIA has never 
attempted to make a reasonable adjustment in our base budget, or in the base budgets of any of 
the Great Plains Tribes. Each year we simply get a percentage higher or a percentage lower of 
the admittedly inadequate amount that we received in the previous fiscal year. So, we are never 
given the opportunity to catch up beyond that 60% of actual need level. We did not create this 
underfunding situation, but the BIA, IHS and 0MB all seem to think that it is now our problem 
to solve. That i.s very frustrating. 

On a more positive note, we were very pleased to see that the administration is following 
through on its promise to perform a full updated count of JOM students, because many Santee 
children are the beneficiaries of those dollars. We were also pleased that it has backed off its 
earlier attempts to eliminate the HIP program which is so vital to our community. We just need 
this Subcommittee to restore that program to full funding and reject the BlA’s proposed cut in 
HIP dollars. 

We were also very pleased to see that the BIA has proposed to finally pay full contract 
support costs. Unfortunately, the BIA has chosen to propose this 100% payment in lieu of 
restoring all of the cuts we suffered as a result of sequestration. That too is very disappointing. 
Contract Support costs are required by law, and they should therefore be taken off budget. These 
are not for profit dollars, they are the monies that we use to pay the light and the heating bill, as 
well as the payroll clerk, the accountants, and the insurance required by federal accounting rules. 
We know that you are looking to the tribes to find a way of paying these costs going forward, but 
we ask you to understand that 0MB and the Agencies set the rules detailing what we can and 
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cannot change to our direct cost budgets, and our CSC and Indirect Costs accounts, and they also 
set the rules for the way that we have to report and account for federal dollars. Until those rules 
are changed, tribes are stuck charging the amounts that they do to those CSC and IDC accounts, 
and we have very little control over what we have to pay, especially at a small tribe like Santee, 

Mr. Chairman, I have been an elected tribal official for some time and I can assure you 
that the whole CSC/Indirect Cost funding problem has come about because the federal 
government was supposed to decrease their staff when we entered into 638 contracts and give us 
the savings to pay our overhead. That never happened. Instead, they just moved all of those 
direct operations people into contract oversight jobs, eating up all of the savings they were 
supposed to give to us. Now, they want us to take those overhead costs out of our own meager 
operating budgets. That is just plain wrong. 

There are real savings when a tribe contracts. The Congressional Budget Office and 
0MB just refuses to count them. For example, I know a number of BIA employees, who took 
jobs as law enforcement officers or teachers in the 1990’s, and I can assure you that those federal 
employees are now making substantially higher salaries and receiving substantially better 
employee benefits than any tribal 638 funded employee who came to work at the same time in 
the same job. This is a savings to the federal government and it should be counted as such, T 

These federal savings are not just at BIA and IHS, they are at Interior, 0PM, GSA and 
every other office that provides services to those agencies. If you ran a business, as I know many 
of you have, and you lost 100 employees to an outside contractor, you would definitely find 
savings in your human resources division, your employee payroll division, your motor pool, your 
rental and utility costs, and a variety of other areas. This is what the federal government was 
supposed to be doing under the Indian Self Determination Act. Instead, it simply diverted any 
savings to other agency operations. This is the reason 1 say that 0MB and CBO need to look 
beyond the BIA and IHS, and into the budgets of Interior, HHS,OPM,GSA and those other 
agencies that support them to pay for this 100% CSC allocation. 

In addition to my role as Chairman of Santee, I am also the Chairman of the Great Plains 
Tribal Chairmen’s Health Board, which allows me to be familiar with the unique issues and 
healthcare challenges facing the Tribes in the Great Plains. Today, a variety of tribes from our 
region will present a common theme: The Aberdeen Region’s IHS health care system is 
underfunded, and the proposals presented by the Administration do little to change that. 

This year, the IHS actually did us a favor by breaking out the Great Plains Region’s share 
of its proposed increases in its budget submission. While some of those national program 
numbers may, at first glance look quite good, here are a few examples of what those numbers 
mean to us. 

Let’s start with Hospital and Clinic operations. While the proposed national increase for 
Hospital and Clinics is $71. .6 million, the actual proposed increase for the Great Plains Region is 
only $2,167,000. That may appear fairly good, until you remember that this increase is going to 
have to be divided up among: 19 service units, seven hospitals, 8 health care centers and several 
small health stations which collectively serve well in excess of 122,000 people. That equates to 
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an annual increase of less than $18 per person and that is after receiving a cut of double that 
amount last year as a result of sequestration. This $18 dollars per person calculation does not 
even factor in the over 6,000 additional Indian people who are served by our regional facilities 
but who are not included in our service unit’s base population, I would venture to guess that 
many of your own personal physicians have raised the cost of one office visit more than $18 in 
the last two years just to cover their own additional costs. 

We fare even worse in our dental health program. Under the President’s proposal the 
sixteen (16) tribes in the four (4) states covered by the Great Plains Region receive a total 
increase of only $174,000. That is just over $1 .50 per person, We appreciated the efforts of this 
Subcommittee to encourage IHS to place dental health programs in our local schools, because we 
recognize how important good dental health is to our children’s wellbeing, but I ask you, what 
we can really do to meet your goals with an increase of only $ 1 ,50 per child. We can hardly buy 
them a new toothbrush and a tube of paste for that amount, 

I know that you have heard a lot of testimony from Great Plains Tribes about the law 
enforcement problems in our area, and that you are familiar with the fact that most of those law 
enforcement problems stem from the abuse of alcohol and controlled substances. All of the 
Great Plains Tribes were really excited by the passage of the Tribal Law and Order Act, because 
for the first time we saw the Congress recognize the very direct relationship between alcohol and 
substance abuse and on-reservation crime. Listening to the proponents of this important TLOA 
legislation, we were hopeful that we would see new residential treatment centers and a whole 
series of new initiatives to combat our alcoholism and substance abuse problems. Instead, we 
see IHS propose a combined total increase of just $22,000 which has to be divided up among 16 
tribes. So I hope that you can understand why I feel so frustrated. 

Finally to contract health care. At first we were pleased to see what appeared to be a 
$55.4 million increase in contract health care, until we realized that by the agency’s own 
calculations, $32.4 million of that money was going for inflation. Factoring in that inflation, 
means that the Great Plains buying power will only increase by $2.2 million for 16 tribes and 
1 22,000 people. That is $ 1 37,500 per tribe, which in this day and age does not buy a lot of new 
hospital service. It not only does not take us off of priority one, and it barely pays for the annual 
costs of one or two new cancer patients. 

Mr. Chairman, the last thing that 1 want is to appear ungrateful, because this 
Subcommittee has been the real champion for tribal funding and we cannot express how much 
we appreciate that fact. At the same time, numbers can be manipulated to appear far greater than 
what they really are, and I need you to understand what these proposed increases in BIA and IHS 
really mean to the people of my Tribe who are trying so desperately to provide services. 

Again, I want to thank you for allowing me this time and this opportunity to speak, I will 
be happy to answer any questions that you might have. 
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Shoalwater Bay Tribe 
2373 Old Tokeland Road 
Tokeland, WA 98590 
Phone (360) 267-6766 

Doug Davis, Chairman 

Testimony on the FY 2015 Indian Health Service Budget Submitted to the 
House and the Senate Subcommittees on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

April 9, 2014 

Summary. The Shoalwater Bay Tribe is located on Willapa Bay in southwestern 
Washington. Our tribe was formed in 1866 incorporating members of Lower Chehalis, 
Shoalwater Bay and Chinookan people. As a small but strong tribe, we strive to keep our 
language, culture and economic health active and viable. While very connected to our past, 
Shoalwater Bay tribal members work to expand our influence and increase awareness of our 
tribal culture while improving our health and way of life. We request that the Committee 
provide the following items in the FY 2015 appropriations cycle. 

- Make full Contract Support Costs funding mandatory spending, 

- Reauthorize the Special Diabetes Program for Indians. 

- Fund the IHS budget with advanced appropriations. 

Mandatory Funding for Contract Support Costs 

We are pleased that the Administration has sought to fully fund contract support costs 
(CSC) under the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA) in FY 
2015, and we urge Congress to support that goal. We also acknowledge that the 
Administration’s request is a direct response to Congress’ actions with regard to FY 2014 
appropriations, which removed historical caps on CSC funding and rejected the Administration’s 
proposal - put forward without consultation and vehemently opposed by tribes - to individually 
cap contract support cost recovery at the contractor level. Contract support costs fund vital 
administrative functions that allow us to operate programs that provide critical services to our 
members. If conttact support costs are not fully funded, however, our programs and services are 
directly impacted because we are forced to divert limited program funding to cover fixed 
overhead expenses instead. We therefore appreciate Congress’ support in FY 2014 and hope that 
it carries through to FY 2015 and beyond. 

However, the CSC funding problem is not yet solved. Full funding for CSC must not 
come with a penalty - namely, a reduction in program funding or effective permanent 
sequestrafion of Indian program funds. That result would have the same devastating effect on 
our service delivery as the failure to fully fund CSC, Yet Congress, in the Joint Explanatory 
Statement accompanying the FY 2014 Consolidated Appropriations Act, noted that “since 
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[contract support costs] fall under discretionary spending, they have the potential to impact all 
other programs funded under the Interior and Environment Appropriations bill, including other 
equally important tribal programs.” Moreover, without any permanent measure to ensure full 
funding, payment of CSC remains subject to agency “discretion” from year to year, even though 
tribes are legally entitled to payment under the ISDEAA. Noting these ongoing conflicts of law. 
Congress directed the agencies to consult with tribes on a permanent solution. 

In our view, there is a logical permanent solution which Congress is empowered to 
implement: CSC should be appropriated as a mandatory entitlement. The Congressional Budget 
Office defines “Entitlement” as “A legal obligation of the federal government to make payments 
to a person, group of people, business, unit of government, or similar entity that meets the 
eligibility criteria set in law and for which the budget authority is not provided in advance in an 
appropriation act.” Further, “Spending for entitlement programs is controlled through those 
programs’ eligibility criteria and benefit or payment rules,”’ CSC meets every part of this 
definition except that the budget authority is currently provided and controlled through 
appropriation acts - as if CSC were a discretionary program. Under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act, the full payment of CSC is not discretionary, but is 
a legal obligation of the United States. Indeed, the underlying puipose of the ISDEAA - to end 
Federal domination of Indian programs and allow for meaningful control by Indian tribes over 
their own destinies in the face of federal bureaucratic resistance - will always be threatened so 
long as the mechanisms that allow the statute to function are considered “discretionary,” 

From an appropriations standpoint, the FY 2014 Joint Explanatory Statement recognized 
that the current fundamental mismatch between the mandatory nature of CSC and the current 
appropriation approach leaves both the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations in the 
“untenable position of appropriating discretionary funds for the payment of any legally obligated 
contract support costs.” As the Joint Explanatory Statement also noted, “Typically obligations of 
this nature are addressed through mandatory spending,” The obvious solution then is to bring the 
appropriations process in line with the statutory requirements and to recognize CSC for what it 
is: a mandatory entitlement, not a discretionary program. We therefore strongly urge the 
Congress to move to appropriate funding for CSC on a mandatory basis. 

Reauthorize the Special Diabetes Program. 

While the entitlement funding for the Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI) is not 
part of the IHS appropriations process, those funds are administered through the IHS. With the 
recent enactment (PL 113-93) of a one year extension of the SDPI as part of the Medicare ‘doc 
fix” bill, it is funded through FY 20L‘i at $150 million, minus a two percent reduction ($3 
million) due to the sequestration of non-exempt mandatory programs (PL 112-240). This 
funding level has not increased since 2004. The SDPI has proven highly effective in Indian 
Country, and has produced excellent results. For example, in the four years preceding the last 
report on the SDPI in 2011, the average blood sugar level dropped nearly a percentage point 
overall, corresponding to a 40% decline in the risk of eye, kidney, and nerve complications due 


' Congressional Budget Office Glossary, available at littp://www.cbo.gov/Dublication/42904 (updated January 
2012 ). 
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to diabetes. We ask that you support ongoing efforts to reauthorize this program for a 5-year 
period at increased funding levels. 

Fund the IHS through Advanced Appropriations 

An important goal for Shoalwater Bay- — and for all of Indian Country — is the reliable, 
advance appropriation of the IHS budget one year in advance. The goal is for the IHS and tribal 
health care providers to have adequate advance notice of the amount of federal appropriations to 
expect and thus not be subjected to the uncertainties of late funding and short-term Continuing 
Resolutions. Under advance appropriations funding is provided in the initial year for two years 
and thereafter for one year, but it is a year in advance. Because the funding does not count 
against the Subcommittee’s funding cap or the Budget Resolution score until the year in which it 
is to be obligated, that initial second year of funding does not have a negative effect on the 
Subcommittee or Budget Resolution. Congress provides advance appropriations for the Veterans 
Administration medical accounts, and the request is for parity in the appropriations schedule for 
the IHS. Bilsl that would authorize IHS advance appropriations have been introduced - H.R. 
3229 by Representative Don Young and S. 1570 by Senators Murkowski and Begich. We request 
that you support the effort to authorize and to appropriate funding for Indian Health Service 
advance appropriations. 


### 

Thank you for your consideration of our concerns and requests. We are happy to respond 
to questions or provide any additional information you may request. 
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Testimony before the House Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee on the Interior, 
Environment, and Related Agencies 

April 10, 2014 

Submitted by Rosemary Morillo, Chairwoman 
Soboba Band of Luisefio Indians 


Introduction 

My name is Rosemary Morilio, and 1 am the Chairwoman of the Soboba Band of Luisefio 
Indians. My tribe is located in southern California, in the foothills of the San Jacinto Mountains, 
across the San Jacinto River from the city of San Jacinto. We have lived in this area since time 
immemorial. I am submitting testimony which discusses funding to the Army Corps of Engineers 
and a Carcieri Fix. 


History 

Soboba relied upon the water from the San Jacinto River, its tributary streams, and more 
than forty springs for our survival. Much of our aboriginal land was taken from us by American 
settlers, the state of California, and the U.S. government. 

In 1883, the President of the United States established a reservation for us by Executive 
Order. However, the reservation land did not include our ancestral village, cultivated lands, and 
major springs that we depended on. Our water sources were continually diverted off reservation 
until finally, all of our water sources dried up. We are reacquiring some of our water resources as 
a result of litigation and a water settlement in 2008. However, we still struggle with land use 
issues. Although Soboba has almost 7,000 acres of trust land, fewer than 600 acres remain 
available for development. This is due in part to the fact that the United States condemned 300 
acres of our prime land to protect the non-Indian community next to the reservation from 
flooding. 

The Soboba Settlement Act (Pub. L. 1 10-297) provided $1 1 million “to pay or reimburse 
costs associated with constructing, operating, and maintaining water and sewage infrastructure, 
and other water-related development projects.” Those funds have been completely expended on a 
new reservation water storage and distribution system and leave no funding for the sewage 
infrastructure. Replacement of the reservation septic systems is a critical step in protecting the 
water supply of the San Jacinto groundwater basin, which is one of the primary objectives of the 
Soboba Settlement Act. 

Condemnation of the easement occurred in connection with the San Jacinto River and 
Bautista Creek Improvement Project, authorized by Congress under Title II, Section 204 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1 950. Among other things, the project involved the construction of a levee 
on the west side of the San Jacinto River, opposite the Reservation, to protect the non-Indian 
communities of San Jacinto and Valle Vista from flooding. Rather than build a similar levee on 
the east side to protect the Reservation, however, the federal government opted to allow it to 
flood. When Soboba objected, the United States went to court and in 1966, over Soboba’s 
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objection, obtained a 296-acre flowage easement, as well as fee simple title to a 20-acre tract, 
encompassing some of the best land on the Reservation. 

It is on part of this condemned land that Soboba now needs to locate its wastewater 
treatment plant. Construction of a flood control levee is an essential component of the project 
because the only practical Reservation site for the wastewater treatment plant is within the 
flowage easement for the San Jacinto River which was condemned by the United States. 
Construction of the levee would allow the easement to be vacated, thus providing a site for the 
treatment plant as well as correcting a historic injustice suffered by the Soboba people. 


Funding for the Army Corps of Engineers Tribal Partnership Program (TPP) 

The Tribal Partnership Program was established under Section 2011 of the Water 
Resources Development Aet (WRDA) of 2007. This program allows the Army Corps to partner 
with Indian Tribes on water-related planning activities. For Soboba that seeks to develop on 
lands that were previously taken by the Federal government and are under a flowage easement, 
the Tribal Partnership Program is critical for investing in economic growth. Soboba requests that 
the Subcommittee fund the Tribal Partnership Program at $1.5 million, as requested in the 
President’s FY 2015 budget. 

A challenge for Tribes participating in the Tribal Partnership Program is their ability to 
pay their portion of any cost-sharing agreement with the Corps of Engineers, For this reason. 
Congress allowed that any cost sharing agreement shall be subject to the ability of the non- 
Federal interest to pay, as stated in Section 203 of the Water Resources Development Act of 
2000. Known as “Ability to Pay,” the Army Corps of Engineers has not promulgated a rule to 
implement this provision, nor has it been the agency’s policy to apply “Ability to Pay” 
considerations to reduce the cost share of an Indian Tribe. 

Therefore Sohoba requests that the Committee include the following report language that 
the Corps promulgate a rule allowing for the implementation of the “Ability to Pay,” as 
authorized under Section 203 of the Water Resources Development Act. 

“The Committee recognizes that Indian Tribes do not always have the ability to pay their 
portion of a cost-sharing agreement with the Army Corps of Engineers for water development 
projects on Tribal land. Under Section 203 of the Water Resources Development Act of 2000, 
Congress established that, “The ability of a non-Federal interest to pay shall be determined by 
the Secretary in accordance with procedures established by the Secretary.” However, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers has yet to establish a rule allowing for this provision to be 
implemented. The Committee respectfully requests that the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
promulgate a rule for a Tribe’s ‘ability to pay’ and apply this rule to future cost sharing 
agreements established between the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and a Federally recognized 
Indian Tribe.” 

Our nation has long recognized the sovereign status of Indian tribes. The Tribal 
Partnership Program is an important tool for allowing Tribal Nations to abide by Federal laws 
while also exercising the right to develop in or near water ways that flow through our lands. 
Soboba is requesting a feasibility study to address the water resource development and 
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management needs of our tribe. This study is necessary to supplement the tribe’s need for new 
sewage infrastructure that will replace its present residential and commercial septic systems. 


Funding to Support the President’s Budget Request for a Carcieri Fix 

Soboba supports the President’s Budget request for a no-cost Carcieri fix. In 2009 the 
Supreme Court ruled against tribes in Carcieri v. Salazar. The case has a serious negative impact 
on tribes by forcing tribes to prove that they were under federal jurisdiction in 1934 in order to 
have land transferred into trust. Carcieri has the following impacts on tribes: 

1) Carcieri creates the unequal treatment of federally recognized Indian Tribes; and 

2) it threatens public safety and tribal law enforcement; and 

3) it is a barrier to economic development; and 

4) it freezes access to capital; and 

5) it increases federal litigation over settled federal policy and practice.* 

Congress should support the President’s Budget, to amend the Indian Reorganization Act, 
which mirrors the language of H.R. 666. 


S. Rep. No. 1 12- 166 at 142 (201 1-2012). 



Southern Ute Indian Tribe 


Office of the Chairman 


Name: James M. Olguin 

Tilie: Acting Chairman 

Organization: Southern Ute Indian Tribe 


April 25,2014 


The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

On behalf of the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 
appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered 
Fish Recovery Program and the San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the 
amount of $1,392,100.00 consistent with the President’s recommended budget. The Tribe 
requests that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the FWS 
for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its essential participation in the Upper Colorado 
River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San Juan 
River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses incurred 
by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource Management 
Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, National Fish Hatchery 
Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish Hatchery System 
Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and hatchery activities at the FWS’s Ouray 
National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery 
Program’s stocking program. 


P. O. Box 737 ♦ IGNACIO, CO 81137 ♦ PHONE: 970-563-0100 ♦ FAX: 970-563-0396 
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The Tribe requests the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow 
the FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. The Tribe appreciates the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee 
for these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 


A James M. Olguin 
Chairman 


P.O.Box 737 ♦ IGNACIO, CO 81137 ♦ PHONE; 970-563-0100 ♦ PAX: 

970-563-0396 
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Squaxin Island Tribe 

10 SE Squaxin Lane, Shelton, WA 98584 
(360) 426-9781 
http://www.squaxinisland,org 


Testimony of Chairman Dave Lopeman, Squaxin Island Tribe 
Submitted to the House Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Subcommittee 
On the Fiscal Year FY 2015 Budgets for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service 
April 10, 2014 

On behalf of the Tribal Leadership and members of the Squaxin Island Tribe, thank you for the 
invitation to submit our funding priorities and recommendations for the FY 2015 Budgets for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) and Indian Health Servioe (IHS). Squaxin Island Tribe requests that Tribal program 
funding throughout the Federal government be exempt from future sequestration cuts. Further we ask that 
the legal obligations to pay full Contract Support Costs (CSC) not be at the expense of reducing Tribal 
program funding and that Tribal programs not be subjected to across the board rescissions not imposed on 
other beneficiaries of the Federal government. For the FY 201 5 Budget, we submit the following requests: 

TRIBAL SPECIFIC REQUESTS : 

1 . $500,000 Shellfish Management Program - BIA; 

2. $2 Million to Build and Operate an Oyster and Clam Nursery for Southern Puget Sound - BIA; and 

3. $1.5 Million Increase for Northwest Indian Treatment Center (NWITC) Residential Program in IHS 

NATIONAL REQUESTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS - BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
7. Restore 2013 Sequestered Cuts ($119 million) to Tribal Program Funding; 

2. + $4 million over FY 201 5 request to fully fund Contract Support Costs (CSC): 

3. t $19.3 million over FY 2014 for Tribal Priority Allocations Account; 

4. Fully fund all of the Provisions of the Tribal Law and Order Act of 2010 that authorizes 
additional funding for law and order programs that affect Indian Tribes: 

5. $500,000 for Johnson O’Malley education assistance grants to support a new student count 
in 2015 and provides funding for the projected increase in the number of students eligible for 
grants; and, 

6. Office of Self-Governance (OSG) - Provide increased funding to the OSG to fully staff the 
office for the increase in the number of Tribes entering Self-Governance. 

NATIONAL REQUESTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS - INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 

1. Restore 2013 Sequestered Cuts ($220 Million) to Tribal Health Services: 

2. Support IHS Mandatory Funding (maintain current services); 

3. r$30 million over FY 201 5 request to fuliy fund Contract Support Costs (CSC); 

4. t$50 million over 2015 request for Purchased and Referred Care; and, 

5. Restore $6 million to the Office of Tribal Self-Governance (OTSG) to fulfill legal requirements 
under Title V of P.L. 106-260 which increased the responsibilities of OTSG. 
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The Squaxin Island Tribes supports the FY 2015 Budgets requests of the Affiliated Tribes of 
Northwest Indians, Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board and the Northwest Indian Fisheries 
Commission. 

SQUAXIN ISLAND TRIBE BACKGROUND 

We are native people of South Puget Sound and descendants of the maritime people who lived and 
prospered along these shores for untold centuries. We are known as the People of the Water because of our 
strong cultural connection to the natural beauty and bounty of Puget Sound going back hundreds of years. 
The Squaxin Island Indian Reservation is located in southeastern Mason County, Washington and the Tribe 
is a signatory to the 1854 Medicine Creek Treaty. We were one of the first 30 Federally-recognized Tribes to 
enter into a Compact of Self-Governance with the United States. 

Our treaty-designated reservation, Squaxin Island, is approximately 2,2 square miles of uninhabited 
forested land, surrounded by the bays and inlets of southern Puget Sound. Because the Island lacks fresh 
water, the Tribe has built its community on roughly 26 acres at Kamilche, Washington purchased and placed 
into trust. The Tribe also owns 6 acres across Pickering Passage from Squaxin Island and a plot of 36 acres 
on Harsline Island, across Peale Passage. The total land area including off-reservation trust lands is 
1,715.46 acres. In addition, the Tribe manages roughly 500 acres of Puget Sound tidelands. 

The T ribal government and our economic enterprises constitute the largest employer in Mason 
County with over 1 ,250 employees. The T ribe has a current enrollment of 1 ,040 and an on-reservation 
population of 426 living in 141 homes. Squaxin has an estimated service area population of 2,747; a growth 
rate of about 10%, and an unemployment rate of about 30% (according to the BIA Labor Force Report). 

TRIBAL SPECIFIC REQUESTS JUSTIFICATIONS: 

1. $500,000 - SHELLFISH MANAGEMENT - The Squaxin Island Tribes faces a budget deficit to maintain 
and operate the shellfish program at the current level. To effectively grow and develop the program, an 
annual minimum increase of $500,000 to address the shortfall and ensure the continuance of this program is 
requested. 

Shellfish have been a mainstay for the Squaxin Island people for thousands of years and are 
important today for subsistence, economic and ceremonial puqxjses. The T ribe’s right to harvest shellfish is 
guaranteed by the 1854 Medicine Creek Treaty. It is important to remember that these rights were not 
granted by the Federal government. They were retained by the Tribe in exchange for thousands of 
acres of Tribal lands. On December 20, 1994 U.S. District Court Judge Edward Rafeedie reaffirmed the 
Tribe's treaty right to naturally occurring shellfish. Rafeedie mied that the Tribe(s) has the right to take up to 
50 percent of the harvestable shellfish on Washington beaches. 

The Squaxin island Natural Resources Department (SINRD) is charged with protecting, managing 
and enhancing the land and water resources of the Tribe, including fish and shellfish habitat and species. In 
so doing, the Department works cooperatively with state and Federal environmental, natural resources and 
health agencies. The shellfish management work of the SINRD includes working with private tideland owners 
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and commercial growers; surveying beaches; monitoring harvests; enhancing supply {prepping, seeding, 
monitoring beds) and licensing and certifying harvesters and geoduck divers. We estimate that 20% of treaty- 
designated state lands and 80-90% of private tideiands are inaccessible to us due to insufficient funding. 

In FY2011, the shellfish program represented only $250,000 of the $3.3 million budget. The result is we are 
unable to fully exercise our treaty rights due to lack of Federal support for shellfish. 

2. $2 Million ■ Build and Operate an Oyster and Clam Nursery for Southern Puget Sound 

in the past few years, problems with seed production have developed in the shellfish industry. 

These problems have been primarily caused by weather and or other environmental factors, and their effects 
on the industry have resulted in the lack of viable and large enough seed for growers. The Squaxin Island 
Tribe recognizes that it is uniquely positioned to develop a new nursery to serve the shellfish growers of the 
South Puget Sound region. A shellfish nursery is a capital project that is both proven and a cost effective 
technology that takes small oyster and clam seeds and provides a safe and controlled environment for the 
seeds to grow to a size that can survive integration onto a regular beach placement. We have an ideal 
location for a nursery because it will not be disturbed by residents or recreational boaters. 

Our efforts will be an extension of another project that was created through a U.S, Department of 
Agriculture appropriation nearly two decades ago for the Lummi Tribe, which created an oyster and clam 
hatchery in Northern Puget Sound. The Lummi project over years has been very successful and they have 
supplied not only their own beaches but other Tribes’ in their region as well. The project would benefit not 
just Squaxin Island Tribe. It would further improve the quality and quantity of seed and make the seed 
process more effective for Tribal and non-Tribal growers. The users of the facility would be the Squaxin 
island Tribe, other Tribes, and non-Tribal clam and oyster businesses that have been largely unable to find 
sites for this type of operation. 

The Tribe’s project will be a joint venture with the Lummi Nation, in that Lummi would be a primary 
larvae supplier. The project, with the expected grow-outand expansion of the industry attributable to the 
improved supply of seed, would offer jobs in a depressed employment area. Once established, the venture 
would be fully self-sustaining through sales of the product grown and at the nursery. 

This project would be a capital cost of approximately $2 million. The Tribal in-kind contribution to the 
efforts would include land and shoreline and operating costs. Comparable land and shoreline, if privately 
owned, would be easily valued in the millions. 

3. $7.5 Million Increase for Northwest Indian Treatment Center (NWITC) Residential Program in IMS 

"D3WXbi Palil" meaning "Returning from the Dark. Deep Waters to the Light" - NWITC has 

not received an adequate increase in its base Indian Health Service budget since the original 

Congressional set-aside in 1993. 

The Squaxin Island Tribe has been operating the Northwest Indian Treatment Center (NWITC) since 
1994. Ingenious in creativity, the center offers a wide variety of cultural activities and traditional/religious 
ceremonies, making it a natural place to heal - body, mind and soul. Fittingly, the center was given the 
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spiritual name “DSWXbi Palil” meaning “Returning from the Dark, Deep Waters to the Light." Since the 
original Congressional set-aside in 1993, NWITC has not received an adequate increase in the base Indian 
Health Service budget. It is critical to increase the NWITC’s annual base in order to sustain the cunent 
services to the Tribes of the Northwest. An increase of $1,5 million would restore lost purchasing power and 
meet the need to add mental health and psychiatric components to the treatment program through other 
funding agents. This increase would allow NWITC to continue its effective treatment of Native Americans. 

NWITC is a residential chemical dependency treatment facility designed to serve American Indians 
from Tribes located in Oregon, Washington and Idaho who have chronic relapse patterns related to 
unresolved grief and trauma. NWITC is unique in its integration of Tribal cultural values into a therapeutic 
environment for co-occurring substance abuse and mental health disorders. It is a 28 bed, 30-60 day 
residential facility. 

Welcomed and hailed by Tribal Leaders who felt the urgent need for such a facility, NWITC is 
centrally located in Grays Harbor County between Olympia and Aberdeen, on 2,5 acres in the small mral 
town of Elma, Washington. NWITC accepts patients that are referred through outpatient treatment programs, 
parole and probation services, hospitals, assessment centers and child and family service centers. Medical 
care is provided through local Indian Health Service clinics and other medical service providers. NWITC has 
responded with an overwhelming success rate of nearly 65 percent. 

In 2011, the NWITC served 225 patients from 28 Tribes and added intensive case management and 
crisis support to alumni in order to continue to promote positive outcomes for clients. Despite funding 
challenges, NWITC has continued to develop and deliver innovative, culturally appropriate services to meet 
increasingly complex demands. 

The Treatment Center’s traditional foods and medicines program is supported through a partnership 
with the Northwest Indian College and is funded through grants from the Washington Health Foundation, the 
National Institute of Food and Agriculture, The Potlatch Fund and several Tribes. Weekly hands-on classes 
focus on traditional foods and medicines, including methods for growing, harvesting, processing, and 
preparation. Twice a month, Tribal elders, storytellers, and cultural specialists speak as part of the program. 
A monthly family class allows patients to share what they are learning with their loved ones. Patients gain 
hands-on experience by working in three on-site teaching gardens. This program serves as a model for other 
Tribal communities. 

Although we are submitting testimony on the FY 2015 BIA and IHS budgets, we must comment on 
the FY 2013 sequestration which disproportionately impacted Tribal programs. The BIA and IHS Tribal 
funding incurred a disproportionate share of cuts; IHS $220 million and BIA $1 1 9 million. This act continues 
to undermine Indian treaty rights and the Federal obligations and trust responsibility to American Indian and 
Alaskan Native people. The ongoing contribution of Tribal nations to the US economy is the land on which 
this nation is built. 

it is ironic that we were forced into a lifestyle and to give up our land, and that which we retained or 
have since regained is threatened by the promises you made and have since reclaimed! 
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412 State Route 37 
Akwesasne, NY 13655 
518-358-2272 

Chief Ron LaFrance Jr. 

Testimony submitted to the House and the Senate Appropriations Subcommittees 
on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Regarding the FY 2015 Indian Health Service Budget 
April 10, 2014 

The requests of the St. Regis Mohawk Tribe for the FY 2015 Indian Health Service (IHS) 
budget are as follows: 

• Ensure that Contract Support Costs continue to be fully funded by moving the 
program to mandatory entitlement spending. 

• Support reauthorization of the Special Diabetes Program for Indians. 

• Place IHS funding on an advance appropriations basis. 

* * ^ 

The St, Regis Mohawk Tribe is located astride the U.S. Canadian border in northern New 
York. Traditionally the keepers of the Eastern Door of the Iroquois Confederacy, we have 
continued as a government for our people since before the arrival of Europeans on U.S. shores. 
We cooperate with the United States on a nation-to-nation basis, and today operate our own 
environmental, social, policing, economic, health and educational programs, policies, laws and 
regulations. We operate out own medical clinic, and provide a variety of services from mental 
health care, nutrition care, pharmacy and laboratory services, outpatient services, dental care, 
pregnancy care, and other services. 

Ensure Contract Support Costs Receive Funding via Mandatory Spending 

We are pleased that the Administration has sought to fully fund contract support costs 
(CSC) under the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA) in FY 
2015, and we urge Congress to support that goal. We also acknowledge that the 
Administration’s request is a direct response to Congress’ actions with regard to FY 2014 
appropriations, which removed historical caps on CSC funding and rejected the Administration’s 
proposal - put forward without consultation and vehemently opposed by tribes - to individually 
cap contract support cost recovery at the contractor level. Contract support costs fund vital 
administrative functions that allow us to operate programs that provide critical services to our 
members - programs like those described above. If contract support costs are not fully funded. 


1 
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however, our programs and services are directly impacted because we are forced to divert limited 
program funding to cover fixed overhead expenses instead. We therefore appreciate Congress’ 
support in FY 2014 and hope that it carries through to FY 2015 and beyond. 

However, the CSC funding problem is not yet solved. Full funding for CSC must not 
come with a penalty - namely, a reduction in program funding or effective permanent 
sequestration of Indian program funds. That result would have the same devastating effect on 
our service delivery as the failure to fully fund CSC. Yet Congress, in the Joint Explanatory 
Statement accompanying the FY 2014 Consolidated Appropriations Act, noted that “since 
[contract support costs] fall under discretionary spending, they have the potential to impact all 
other programs funded under the Interior and Environment Appropriations bill, including other 
equally important tribal programs.” Moreover, without any permanent measure to ensure full 
funding, payment of CSC remains subject to agency “discretion” from year to year, even though 
tribes are legally entitled to payment under the ISDEAA. Noting these ongoing conflicts of law, 
Congress directed the agencies to consult with tribes on a permanent solution. 

In our view, there is a logical permanent solution which Congress is empowered to 
implement; CSC should be appropriated as a mandatory entitlement. The Congressional Budget 
Office defines “Entitlement” as “A legal obligation of the federal government to make payments 
to a person, group of people, business, unit of government, or similar entity that meets the 
eligibility criteria set in law and for which the budget authority is not provided in advance in an 
appropriation act.” Further, “Spending for entitlement programs is controlled through those 
programs’ eligibility criteria and benefit or payment rules.”' CSC meets every part of this 
definition except that the budget authority is currently provided and controlled through 
appropriation acts - as if CSC were a discretionary program. Under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act, the full payment of CSC is not discretionary, but is 
a legal obligation of the United States. Indeed, the underlying purpose of the ISDEAA - to end 
Federal domination of Indian programs and allow for meaningful control by Indian tribes over 
their own destinies in the face of federal bureaucratic resistance - will always be threatened so 
long as the mechanisms that allow the statute to function are considered “discretionary,” 

From an appropriations standpoint, the FY 2014 Joint Explanatory Statement recognized 
that the current fundamental mismatch between the mandatory nature of CSC and the current 
appropriation approach leaves both the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations in the 
“untenable position of appropriating discretionary funds for the payment of any legally obligated 
contract support costs.” As the Joint Explanatory Statement also noted, “Typically obligations of 
this nature are addressed through mandatory spending.” The obvious solution then is to bring the 
appropriations process in line with the statutory requirements and to recognize CSC for what it 
is: a mandatory entitlement, not a discretionary program. We therefore strongly urge the 
Congress to move to appropriate funding for CSC on a mandatory basis. 


' Congressional Budget Office Glossary, available at hlto://www.cbo.eov/Dublicatioii/42904 (updated January 
2012 ). 
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Reauthorize the Special Diabetes Program. 

While the entitlement funding for the Special Diabetes Program for Indians (SDPI) is not 
part of the IHS appropriations process, those funds are administered through the IHS. With the 
recent enactment (PL 113-93) of a one year extension of the SDPI as part of the Medicare ‘doc 
fix” bill, it is funded through FY 2015 at $150 million, minus a two percent reduction ($3 
million) due to the sequestration of non-exempt mandatory programs (PL 1 12-240). This 
funding level has not increased since 2004. The SDPI has proven highly effective in Indian 
Country, and has produced excellent results. For example, in the four years preceding the last 
report on the SDPI in 201 1, the average blood sugar level dropped nearly a percentage point 
overall, corresponding to a 40% decline in the risk of eye, kidney, and nerve complications due 
to diabetes. We ask that you support ongoing efforts to reauthorize this program for a 5-year 
period at increased funding levels, 

X 

Fund the IHS on an Advance Appropriations Basis. 

We support legislation that would place the IHS budget on an advance appropriations 
basis. The goal is for the IHS and tribal health care providers to have adequate advance notice of 
the amount of federal appropriations to expect and thus not be subjected to the uncertainties of 
late funding and short-term Continuing Resolutions. Under advance appropriations two years of 
funds is approved in the first year, but the second year’s worth of appropriations is not counted 
against the Subcommittee’s allocation nor the Budget Resolution until the year in which it is 
obligated. Thereafter funding is appropriated one year at a time, but it is one year in advance. 
This contrasts with forward funding which does require a one-time extra (3/4 of a year) funding 
that does count against the Subcommittee’s allocation and the Budget Resolution. Congress 
provides advance appropriations for the Veterans Administration medical accounts, and the 
request is for parity in the appropriations schedule for the IHS. Legislation to authorize IHS 
advance appropriations has been introduced - H.R. 3229 by Representative Young and S. 1570 
by Senators Murkowski and Begich. We ask that you support the effort to fund IHS on an 
advanced basis. 


* ♦ * 

Thank you for your consideration of our requests. We will be glad to provide any 
additional information the Committee may request. 
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On behalf of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, I submit testimony concerning the President’s FY 
2015 Budget for Indian programs administered by the Department of the Interior and the Indian 
Hedth Service (IHS). I would like to express the Tribe’s appreciation to the Subcommittee for 
its support of Indian people. The Tribe encourages the Subcommittee to take a historic step and 
fully fund all Indian programs consistent with our treaties and the federal trust responsibility; 
however, since this has not happened historically, I will focus my comments on critical human 
services, public safety and justice, economic development, education, and health care programs 
that are critical to Standing Rock. 

The Standing Rock Reservation straddles the borders of North and South Dakota, encompassing 
all of Sioux County, North Dakota, and Corson County, South Dakota.' We are a remote, rural 
Indian reservation comprised of 2.3 million acres, including 1 .4 million acres of land held in trust 
by the federal government on behalf of the Tribe and Tribal members. There are approximately 
10,000 Tribal members and non-members residing on the Reservation in eight communities and 
other smaller towns. The Tribe’s primary industries include fanning and ranching, as well as 
other economic ventures. Despite our efforts, however, poverty and high imemployment 
continue to plague many of our Tribal members. 

We look forward to the day when Indian people living in remote and rural reservations will enjoy 
a standard of living equal to that enjoyed by the rest of the nation. But that goal can only be 
achieved if we work together, with the federal government acknowledging its special 
responsibility to the Indian nations and then authorizing and appropriating the necessary funds to 
help us achieve this goal. I turn now to Standing Rock’s specific recommendations. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR The President’s FY 2015 Budget request would fund 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) at $2,564 billion, 
which represents an increase of approximately $33.6 million above the FY 2014 enacted level. 
While the modest increase in proposed funding is a welcome change from the haim&l cuts 
mandated by the sequester, FY 2015 proposed levels still fall woefully short of what is needed to 
address the numerous issues that exist in Indian Country. 

1. Tribal Government. 

Road Maintenance Program . The Tribe opposes the flat line funding this program has received 
over the last two decades and urges Congress to appropriate $100 million annually to the 
program so that we can better maintain our road systems. The constant underhmding of this 
program will cost taxpayers millions of dollars extra in the long run as trites and the BIA must 
reconstruct roads and bridges far sooner than is necessary due to poor road maintenance and 


> In December 2011, niamstieet,coni reported Sioux County and Corson County were the seventh and ninth 
“poorest” counties in the United States, respectively, based on poverty rates established by the 2009 U.S. Census. 
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unsafe conditions. According to the administration’s budget justification, “At the requested 
fimding level [less than $25 million], the program is expected to provide sufficient maintenance 
to classify 12 percent of the lA-owned roads as acceptable in terms of condition .’’ leaving 88 
percent of these roads in unacceptable condition. (Emphasis added). Poor reservation road 
conditions result in unacceptably high levels of serious injury and death each year on 
reservations. The proposed fimding level will do very little to address this dire problem. In 
addition, the lack of adequate funding for this program undermines the Tribe’s ability to achieve 
every major program priority we have - such as public safety, economic development, and 
housing, to name a few. All of these programs depend upon and require a modem, reliable 
infrastructure, including roads. 

Contract Sumort Costs . The Tribe thanks this Subcommittee for standing against the 
President’s FY 2014 Budget request to cap contract support costs (CSC) on a tribe-by-tribe basis, 
and the subsequent result of the administration’s proposal to fully fund the estimated CSC need 
in FY 2015. This is a historic victory for Indian Country and is strongly supported by the Tribe. 

2. Human Services. 

Social Services fTPA) . The Tribe supports the $5 million proposed increase in Social Services 
fimding to help fund the President’s new Tiwahe Initiative, which promotes “family stability and 
cultmal awareness in Indian Country.” The Tribe has long held that in order to address the high 
levels of unemployment and poverty faced by many Indian reservations today, a comprehensive 
approach is necessary. The Tiwahe Initiative would focus on strengthening families through 
improving child welfare and family services, providing job training, and addressing the many 
housing needs common throughout Indian Country. We recognize that achieving the Tiwahe 
Initiative’s goal of “assist[ing] tribes and individuals in attaining a higher quality of life and 
cultural continuance” is a long-term process, but we are encouraged that the President is 
proposing a program with such an admirable goal. 

Housine Program (TPA) . The proposed nominal increase of $9,000 to this program is wholly 
insufficient to meet existing need, particularly when the program fell short of actual need in FY 
2013, when the program was fimd^ at $1 1.943 million - nearly $4 million more than what the 
President has proposed for FY 2015. The shortage of housing units and the disrepair of many 
existing units on our Reservation remain a constant plague to our community. The result is 
overcrowding in substandard housing, often times with multiple generations sharing a small 
living space. This program is designed to serve the neediest in our communities, of which there 
are many at Standing Rock. The President’s proposal to essentially flat line funding for this 
program for another year means their needs will remain unmet. 

3. Public Safety & Justice. The administration’s proposal to increase FY 2015 BIA law 
enforcement funding by a meager $1.6 million (an increase of less than 0.5%) is simply 
inadequate to satisfy existing need. Recently, Standing Rock was one of the few Indian 
reservations where the High Prior Performance Goals Initiative (HPPG) was implemented - 
substantially increasing the number of law enforcement officers on our Reservation. Hie 
initiative proved to be a great success as demonstrated by the number of certain violent crimes 
committed beiiig reduced by nearly 20% by the end of the initiative. It is clear that the increase 
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in law enforcement officers on the reservation was the leading cause of this effect. 
Unfortunately, with the initiative ending in FY 2013, our boots on the ground numbers have been 
reduced, and the likely result is that we’ll see some of our crime statistics start to creep back up. 
We know that safe communities allow our Tribal members to excel in school, run successful 
businesses, and improve the overall lives of our members. We encourage the Subcommittee to 
increase BIA law enforcement funding by 5% above the FY 2014 enacted level. 

Law Enforcement . While funding for each of the programs within BIA law enforcement is 
critical to overall efforts, three programs are of particular interest to Standing Rock: (1) Criminal 
Investigations and Police Services, (2) Detention/Conections, and (3) Facilities Operations & 
Maintenance (O&M). The very modest increases proposed by the administration for these 
programs for FY 2015 are simply insufficient. Our Tribe has seen first-hand the positive impact 
increased numbers of law enforcement persotmel can have on reducing crime. In the FY 2015 
budget justifications for the BIA, it states that the Office of Justice Services (OJS) has a 
comprehensive strategy to dedicate public safety and Justice resources to the communities most 
in need. Standing Rock is such a community. And given that we will be bringing our Youth 
Services Center online later this year to help our at risk Tribal youth, we have all the more need 
to have additional BIA resources dedicated to Standing Rock. We strongly support increased 
funding for staffing to help address our needs for the Youth Services Center and day-to-day law 
enforcement personnel, and increased funding for O&M to better fund our detention facilities. 

Tribal Courts . We urge Congress to increase FY 2015 funding for the Tribal Courts program 
above the administration’s proposal of $39,000. Our Tribe cannot effectively carry out criminal 
proceedings, let alone civil cases, with our small BIA allocation. The result is that the Tribe has 
been forced to heavily subsidize our Tribal Court with Tribal funds that are so desperately 
needed for other social programs, including providing assistance to Tribal members to purchase 
propane to heat their homes in the winter, for example. Our Tribal Court facility is too small and 
outdated, which limits our ability to administer a comprehensive criminal justice system. 

4. Community and Economic Development Standing Rock strives to provide jobs and 
improve the standard of living on our Reservation. We operate two modest Tribal casinos; Rock 
Industries, a small parts-on-demand operation; Standing Rock Propane; Standing Rock 
Telecommunications; and a sand and gravel operation, all of which help the Tribe to supplement 
services and programs for our members. Despite these measures, the Department of Interior’s 
2013 American Indian Population and Labor Force report estimates that unemployment on 
Standing Rock may be as high as 66.3%. The 2008-2012 Americmi Community Survey 5-Year 
Estimates for the Standing Rock Indian Reservation estimate 43.2% of all people on the 
Reservation live in poverty, which is more than triple the average U.S. poverty rate of 13.8%. 
The disparity is worse for children, as 52% of the Reservation population under age 18 live in 
poverty, compared to 16% and 19% in North and South Dakota, respectively. 

Job Placement and Training (TPA). The Tribe strongly supports the administration’s proposal to 
increase funding for this program by roughly 5%. 

Economic Development (TPA). The Tribe opposes the administration’s proposal to cut funding 
for this program. This program represents one of the very few avenues by which the Department 
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of the Interior is attempting to promote economic development in Indian Country. As such, 
Congress cannot allow its limited funding - $1.7 million in FY 2014 - to be further reduced. 

5. Bureau of Indian Education. We urge Congress to significantly increase funding for BIE 
programs well above the President’s proposed increase of less than 1%. Education is the key to 
ending the cycle of poverty and unemployment on our Reservation. While funding for each of 
the programs within the BIE is critical to overall efforts to improve education, six programs are 
of particular interest to Standing Rock: (1) Indian School ^ualization Program (ISEP), (2) 
Student Transportation, (3) Facilities Operations, (4) Facilities Maintenance, (5) Johnson- 
O’Malley (JOf^ Assistance Grants (TPA), and (6) Scholarships and Adult Education (TP A). 

ISEP. This program is a critical source of funds for the operation of our Tribal grant schools. 
Funding covers salaries for our teachers, teacher aides, school administrative staff, and other 
operational costs. The proposed $2.1 million increase (less than 1%) is not enough. 

Student Transportation. The proposed increase of less than 0.5% is not enough to cover the 
needs of getting our most precious resource, our children, safely to school. We urge Congress to 
increase funding for this program by at least 5%. 

Facilities Operation & Facilities Maintenance. Without adequate funds for operation and 
maintenance our schools will deteriorate and pose serious safety risks for our children. In fact, 
portions of our Tribal grant schools, such as the Rock Creek School, are more than 100 years old 
and in desperate need of repairs and replacement. We urge Congress to increase funding for this 
program by at least 5%. 

JOM & Scholarships and Adult Education. We urge Congress to double the funding levels for 
each of these programs to provide our Tribal youth with better educational opportunities. By 
enabling our youth to excel in their educations, we know the impact will be significant in 
reducing poverty and high unemployment among our Tribal members. 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE. We are pleased to see and strongly support the administration’s 
proposed increase for the IHS. The Tribe depends upon the IHS to care for our 15,500 emolled 
Tribal members, many of whom suffer from diabetes and other serious health issues. 

Purchased/Referred Care (PRC). We urge the Subcommittee to protect the administration’s 
proposed increase of $50.5 million for this program. Many of our Tribal members go without 
needed health care services each year because of inadequate PRC dollars running out before the 
end of the fiscal year. Whether our Tribal members receive the health services they so 
desperately need should not depend upon when in the year those services are needed. 

Contract Support Costs. Similar to CSC funded by the Department of the Interior, the Tribe 
fully supports the administration’s proposal to fully fund CSC at the FY 20 1 5 estimated need. 

We thank you for this opportunity to provide written testimony on the FY 2015 budgets for the 
BIA and the IHS. 
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THE SUQUAMISH TRIBE 

OFFICE OF TRIBAL COUNCIL 

LEONARD FORSMAN, CHAIRMAN 


Post OfFIcs Box 498 
Suquamish, WA 98392-0498 
Phone (360) 598-3311 
Fax (360) 598-6295 


24 April, 2014 

The Honorable Ken Calvert .Chairman 
Interior, Environment & Related 
Agencies 


via: INApprop.Oetailee@mail.house.gov 
re: NPS Historic Presentation Fund 
Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran; 

The Suquamish Tribe asks that you support economic development, job creation, and 
our national heritage by appropriating increased funding for the Historic Preservation 
Fund (HPF) for Fiscal Year (FY) 2015. We agree writh the National Association of Tribal 
Historic Preservation Officers that the appropriation needs to be $15 million for Tribal 
Historic Presentation Officers (THPOs) and $50 million for State Historic Preservation 
Officers (SHPOs). 

Historic Preservation Officers funded through the HPF form the backbone of our 
Nation's historic preservation programs. Together these programs provide the tools 
needed to revitalize, rehabilitate, and protect the places that give meaning to our great 
nation. Funding also leverages investments through local jobs, non-federal 
contributions, and long-term economic development in communities around the country. 

Tribal Historic Preservation Officers are recognized as the authentic representatives of 
cultures and societies that have been in existence for countless generations. They are 
an active expression of tribal sovereignty and perform many functions and 
responsibilities in Indian County. THPOs are involved with projects to improve Indian 
schools, roads, health clinics, and housing, conducting important federal and state 
compliance work. They are the first responders when a sacred site is threatened; when 
an ancestral home is uncovered; and when Native ancestors are disturbed by 
development. They are also responsible for their tribe’s oral history programs and 
operating tribal museums and cultural centers. 


The Honorable Jim Moran, Ranking 
Member 

Interior, Environment & Related 
Agencies 
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The amount appropriated in FYs 2012-2014 and the President’s FY 2015 request was 
$56.4 million. Of that amount, $46.9 million was for the State line item and $9.0 million 
was for the Tribal line item. In addition, $500,000 was appropriated for a competitive 
grant program to help survey and identify historic resources important to 
underrepresented populations. 

Unfortunately, the amount of HPF funds aporoDriated is not keeping pace with the 
increase in THPOs . There are now 151 THPOs, compared to only 12 in FY1996 when 
the program was first funded. There are expected to be at least 156 THPOs in FY2015. 
The addition of new THPOs each year keeps the average level of support per THPO 
suppressed below $60,000, barely enough to operate a program to protect cultural 
resources on and off tribal lands 

Without adequate funding, America’s national treasures will be forever lost. The HPF 
is the primary, and in many communities the only, means to ensure appropriate 
implementation of our nation's historic preservation laws and the only way to 
adequately safeguard our historic resources. For nearly the past half century, the HPF 
has enabled successful federal-state, federal-tribal, and public-private partnerships 
that have helped preserve historic sites and communities throughout the nation. Thank 
you for your continued support. 



Chairman 
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Name: Manuel Heart 

Title: Tribal Chairman 

Organization: Ute Mountain Ute Tribe 

April 3, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P, Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 
consistent with the President’s recommended budget. I request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoradon” funds for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 


I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Manuel Heart 

Manuel Heart 
Tribal Chairman 
Telephone: (970) 564-5600 
Fax: (970) 564-5709 
mheart@utemountain.org 
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Testimony of Harry Smiskin, Chairman, Yakama Nation 
Submitted to the House Appropriations Subcommittee on the Interior, 
Environment and Related Agencies 
April 10,2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran and Committee Members. I apologize that I could 
not be present to deliver this testimony in person but I appreciate the opportunity to submit it for 
the record and hope that you will review it and understand that I speak from my heart on behalf 
of my Yakama people. It is difficult in four pages to identify our priorities but I have 
endeavored to work within the parameters of the Committee rules and I appreciate your 
consideration of the matters discussed herein. 

Missing People and Unsolved Murders of Women on Our Reservation - The Yakama Nation 
has had a longstanding and well known problem with unsolved murders and missing people 
(“cold cases”) on our reservation, many of whom were women who died or disappeared between 
1980 and 1992. As we have been dealing with this issue we discovered that other tribes in the 
northwest have had similar tragic experiences. While state and local governments have cold case 
taskforces, tribes have often been left without these valuable and effective resources. The FBI 
has publicly acknowledged at least 13 unsolved murders/missing people at Yakama, and we 
believe the number is two or three times that number (jurisdiction and counting methodology are 
two factors accounting for the different numbers). Justice for our people can only be achieved 
when the truth is known in all these cases. 

Due to a failure of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) or the Department of Justice (DOJ) to 
adequately pursue these investigations, and to give the Tribe the same capabilities as the state 
and local agencies have in these matters, in 2013 the Yakama Tribal Homicide and Missing 
Person Task Force (MPTF) was created. After consultation with the Yakama Nation, this MPTF 
was designed by outside expert Bill Elliott, Public Safety Director for the Colville Tribe (CT) 
and retired federal agent, and initiated by CT Deputy Director Matt Haney, an ex-lead 
investigator for the Green River Serial Murder Task Force. The Yakama task force has already 
had significant breakthroughs in just a few months, such as locating several former missing 
persons, the submission of one murder case to the U.S. Attorney, and numerous others with 
viable suspects under investigation. This has been a welcome development for the family 
members. But even if a missing person is found to be deceased, getting the facts is important so 
that the families can gain closure. While the Yakama taskforce has already achieved some 
notable successes in just a few months since its initiation, we cannot go forward alone. The tribe 
has allocated $300,000 of our own funds for the taskforce and we seek support from the federal 
government for our efforts. Other northwestern tribes have asked that it be expanded to include 
them. We request the Subcommittee to direct the Bureau of Indian Affairs to allocate sufficient 
funding and resources for the creation and staffing of tribal-led cold case taskforces. Even a few 
hundred thousand dollars set-aside annually for a northwest tribal-led cold case taskforce would 
go a long way toward strengthening tribes’ ability to resolve unsolved cases. Tribal-led 
taskforces can obtain information about suspects and crimes that the federal government working 
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alone from the outside can never do due to a lack of adequate staffing resources and local 
expertise. We hope you will provide direction to the BIA to this effect. 

Infrastructure - Road Maintenance - Mr. Chairman there is an old story about Indian country 
where a tourist asks a local where the beginning of the closest Indian reservation is. The local 
points and says that the reservation begins where the paved highway ends. Now things have 
certainly improved somewhat since that story was making the rounds but they still have a long 
way to go. Study after study of the roads on Indian reservations have shown they are in much 
worse shape than are off-reservation state and country roads. As a result of these road conditions, 
the rates of automobile and pedestrian accidents are much higher in Indian country than 
elsewhere. For the last 22 years the BIA’s road budget has been stagnant at $25 million for the 
entire country including the Alaskan Native Villages. 23 years ago the BIA’s road budget was 
$41 million. So while more roads are being built that clearly need to be maintained the BIA’s 
roads budget has been reduced and then remained stagnant. Why did the BIA drop its road 
budget from $41 million to $25 million? Because that is the year that tribes were able to access 
Highway Trust Fund (HTF) dollars through a highway bill. HTF dollars are supposed to be used 
for construction and resealing and not routine maintenance and when the House T&I Committee 
and the Senate EPW Committee passed a highway bill giving tribes access to HTF funds they 
told the BIA to not use it as an opportunity to reduce its roads budget and the Committees knew 
of the huge backlog in maintenance projects needed on Indian reservations. 0MB and BIA 
ignored that directive and gutted the BIA roads budget and have kept it at this totally 
unacceptable level since. If the $25 million had been allowed to grow just at the rate of inflation 
the BIA Roads budget today would be $41.8 million. In subsequent highway bills the 
authorizing committees have reluctantly allowed tribes to use up to 25% of their HTF funds for 
maintenance (the epitome of robbing Peter to pay Paul) but they have continuously pointed out 
that maintenance of those roads remains the responsibility of the BIA. At the Yakama 
Reservation, a land base that is 1 .3 million acres, our maintenance budget from the BIA is only 
$380,000 a year. At that level of funding we are not able to maintain our roads in safe condition 
and we are incapable of purchasing any new equipment, A used grader is about $200,000 and a 
new one is about $500,000, A snow plow and truck are about $1 60,000. Our old equipment is 
breaking down and we can’t afford to buy new equipment. This is a recipe for auto accidents 
due to lack of plowing and maintenance (treated roads, repairing potholes, etc.). BIA and Tribal 
Roads are roads over which the Interior Department has a fiduciary trust responsibility. Will it 
take a lawsuit by the next of kin or a tribal member killed or maimed for that responsibility to 
sink in to whomever it is at BIA and 0MB that are keeping the BIA roads budget so low? We 
ask your help in reminding them. We also ask that you get a comprehensive report from the BIA 
on backlogged maintenance projects from Indian country. The only way we can begin to attack 
that backlog and make roads safer is to increase the BIA roads budget. It should be $100 million 
a year but if you can consider taking it even to $50 million that would be most helpful. 

Another difficulty we have relative to dealing our roads is that the BIA apparently did not 
properly acquire rights of way (ROW) when they built a number of our roads. Now that we have 
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contracted for the operation of the program, we have the ROW problem in our laps when we try 
and do road work. We ask the committee to include funding so that we can acquire the ROWs or 
alternatively examine legislation that might somehow grandfather them us. 

Infrastructure - Courts and Detention - Due to the fact that our old detention center was 
condemned and was identified by the GAO as one of the most dilapidated in the country, we 
were able to work with the Department of Justice to get a new facility built. We now have a state 
of the art detention center but there was apparently a lack of coordination between the BIA and 
the DOJ as to who would be responsible for funding the operations and maintenance of this 
facility. Each apparently thought the other would budget for this and neither did. We are also 
desperately in need of funding for a judiciary building where justice can be dispensed. We have 
had an unfortunate increase in gang activity on the Yakama Reservation that we must act quickly 
to curtail. We also have seen an increase in outsiders who view our trust lands as a no man’s 
land where the lack of jurisdiction of the tribe has created opportunities for lawlessness. While 
the Congress is to be commended for enhancing tribal jurisdiction via the Violence Against 
Women Act reauthorization in the last Congress, we must still contend with the vestige of the ill- 
conceived Oliphant decision which eliminated tribal criminal jurisdiction over non-Indians. 
Congress should really examine the havoc that decision created and endeavor to reverse it. 
Regardless of whether Congress acts someday to correct the Oliphant decision, it is difficult to 
enforce even existing laws with such limited facilities and such a small police force. We urge 
this Committee to do all in your power to increase the BIA Law Enforcement budget so that we 
may get additional police on board. 

Retrocession from PL-280 - During the 1950s and early 1960s, Congress and various state 
legislatures enacted a series of laws that have for the most part been repudiated as vestiges from 
an era when the dominant society thought they should control all aspects of life on Indian 
reservations. Legislation since (see 25 USC 1323) has essentially replaced the state jurisdiction 
laws of the 1950s and allowed for the states to return jurisdiction to the federal government in 
partnership with tribal governments. On January 17, 2014 and pursuant to the Revised Code of 
Washington (RCW) 27.12, Governor Jay Inslee signed Proclamation 14-01 granting most of the 
280 retrocession petition that the Yakama Nation had submitted for civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in the areas of Compulsory School Attendance, Public Assistance, Domestic 
Relations and Juvenile Delinquency and the Operation of Motor Vehicles involving Indians. The 
state had previously retroceded jurisdiction over Indian Child Welfare Act cases in 1979. The 
Yakama have fought the scourge of PL 280 on our lands since 1963 and now with your help we 
can improve the lives of my people. While we already have ongoing 638 Contracts in the five 
areas requested, we need help and assistance to improve these contracts once the jurisdiction 
change over occurs from our state partners back to our treaty federal partners. The Yakama 
Nation will need the help and support of this Committee in these areas and we would appreciate 
it if you would communicate your support to the Secretary of the Interior on these matters. We 
will need increased funding because the authority, responsibility and jurisdiction of both my 
Tribe and the United States have been increased. We ask the Committee to further direct the 
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Secretary to establish a task force to work with us to come up a methodology of determining 
costs in an equitable manner. As we get back to our duties we had pre-1963 we will need your 
help in improving funding to the current 638 contracts we have but also help with new ones for 
youthful offender programs as well as suicide prevention. As Congress deals with funding 
matters, we ask that you not forget the treaty obligations that are required by law. 

Essential Services - There are many services that are essential to the operation of a government 
and the federal agencies that are charged with helping us provide those services are so terribly 
underfunded that it becomes nearly impossible for us to carry out the duties we have assumed on 
behalf of the United States by agreeing to contract under the auspices of the Indian Self 
Determination Act for the provision of those services. From law enforcement, to social services 
to education, I am concerned that are not providing our people with the services that they deserve 
and which most non-Indians in off reservation settings take for granted. I would ask this 
committee to work with my Tribe and others and do an overall evaluation, perhaps in the form of 
a parity study, and determine what funding levels are needed. Let me cite one very clear 
example in the area of forestry. Mr. Chairman let me relay some information about the BIA 
Branch of Forestry here on the Yakama Reservation. According to the BIA’s own staffing plan 
we have 33 vacant positions in this essential office, one of our most important sources of 
employment and income. The number of vacancies is over half the positions the BIA contends 
are necessary to operate this branch. We have the single largest forest in the BIA inventory in the 
US and to operate this enterprise requires personnel. To be compliant with the law we need 
silviculture experts, foresters, wildlife and fisheries biologists, hydrologists, archeologists, range 
experts, timber cut calculators, scalers, weed representatives, tree planters, thinners, sawyers, 
flaggers, contract inspectors, reforestation-slash workers, accountants, and other specialized 
personnel. When these positions are vacant it becomes impossible to navigate the timber sales 
process. Already we are reliant on the Tribe to fund the biological positions for ESA compliance 
or we would shut down. Because we are so understaffed we are now cutting much less wood 
than our sustainable cut plan allows for. We should be harvesting 80-90 million board feet (mbf) 
a year. Last year we only harvested 53 mbf and this year, half way through the fiscal year, we 
have just 1 8 mbf under contract. This will only support three month.s of production of Y akama 
Forest Products, one of the last remaining lumber mills in Indian country employing over 200 
people, 90% of whom are Indians. More than 2000 jobs are directly related to the Yakama 
forests and perhaps five times that number are indirectly benefited. Mr. Chairman, the BIA has 
been successfully sued for mismanaging tribal natural resources that the BIA holds in trust. Will 
we be forced to litigate to get the BIA to fill positions in forestry and elsewhere that they have 
said are necessary? We have been told the BIA is evaluating its responsibilities in forestry with 
an eye toward filling vacant positions but so far nothing has happened. We ask that you to hold 
the BIA’s feet to the fire on this and demand that they report to you on what their precise plans 
are for filling these vital positions. 


Thank you. 
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My name is Robert Flying Hawk and I am the Chairman of the Yankton Sioux Tribe. I 
am also the Treasurer of the Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s Health Board. The Yankton Sioux 
Tribe is grateful for the opportunity to present its budget concerns to this Subcommittee. As a 
treaty tribe, we are still reeling from the devastation that sequestration has had on the services 
available to our tribal members. That is why we are pleased to see the funding increases for FY 
2015. Nevertheless, the overall funding increase does not make up for past budget cuts. The 
effects of an underflinded Indian Health Service (“IHS”) and Bureau of Indian Affairs (“BIA”) 
ripple across Indian Country, leaving hardship and suffering in its wake. I hope that this 
testimony will raise concerns to your attention that may have been overlooked when compiling 
the budget for FY 2015. 

Ensuring that the IHS is ftilly ftinded is of vital importance to Indian tribes. The federal 
government has an essential role and a unique responsibility to ensure adequate health care to 
American Indians. Native Americans generally suffer from more diseases and have more health 
needs than the overall non-Indian population. Indian people have a lower rate of health 
insurance coverage than the general public so inadequate funding falls squarely on the health of 
our people. The fact remains that the IHS today provides the primary basic health eare received 
by over two million American Indians and native Alaskans. 

The Yankton Sioux Tribe is well versed in fighting to ensure that tribal members receive 
the health care services they need jmd deserve. Tribal members in South Dakota face soaring 
health care costs and the pervasive threat of racial or economic discrunination when they are 
forced to go to the nearest alternative emergency room. This discrimination increases every time 
that the IHS is unable to pay its bills at these small non-Indian rural facilities. Tribal members 
are subjected to discrimination when Contract Health Services (“CHS”) runs out of funding. 

Last year, sequestration reduced funding for CHS. My experience with CHS tells me that 
even the proposed funding increase in FY 2015 will be inadequate. At Yankton, funding for 
CHS has consistently dried up by the fall of each year. When CHS funds are unavailable, tribal 
members must take an appointment, even for emergency/acutely urgent care services, at their 
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own expense. Forcing already impoverished tribal members to pay for these services can cripple 
a family financially. It is tragic that this financial hardship could have been avoided had the 
sickness or injury occurred before CHS funding dried up. Alternatively, individuals may decide 
against treatment. But sick or injured people miss work, have a greater dependency on federal 
social services and do worse in school. Today, no American should suffer from pain simply 
because the U.S. decides that it cannot afford to provide that person with adequate medical care. 

Nevertheless, by using a deficient inflation rate in its budget analysis, Native Americans 
will lack the comprehensive health care that they deserve. The Office of Management and 
Budget (“OMB”) did not allow the IHS to use medical inflation rates already acknowledged by 
the federal government. Instead, the IHS was forced to use a much lower number. As a result, 
the Wagner Health Care Facility will not be as fully funded as it has been in the past. This is 
especially true after last year’s sequestration. 

Preventative health eare should not be overlooked as it helps everyone, including tribes. I 
have learned that educating individuals about the choices they make when it comes to food, 
exercise, and personal health go a long way. Moreover, preventative health care helps 
individuals catch diseases early after becoming aware of the illness and systems. If the 
government is looking to save money, cultivating healthy habits is a great defense against many 
illnesses that drain public funds. Unfortunately, only a $26,000 increase for preventative health 
will be allocated to the Great Plains tribes, which if averaged out across sixteen tribes, could be 
only $ 1 ,600 per tribe. 

Other areas of the IHS budget are equally concerning. The Great Plains tribes will see a 
funding increase for dental health services of $174,000. This is a nominal increase for such an 
important area of health. Even more concerning is the increase in alcohol and substance abuse 
funding for Great Plains tribes: $22,000. This leaves each of the sixteen tribes with an increase 
of roughly $1 ,400. I should not need to remind you of the prevalence of alcohol use and abuse in 
the Native American communities. If anything, more funds should be allocated to combat this 
sickness through robust preventative and rehabilitative programs. Instead, nearly all of this 
year’s funding will be gobbled up by new facilities and inflation. Treatment enables individuals 
to contribute to their families, jobs, communities, and tribes. 

But substance abuse includes more than alcohol. Methamphetamines continue to run 
amuck in Indian Country. Like other Great Plains tribes, the Yankton Sioux Tribe is struggling 
to combat the use and production of methamphetamines on the Reservation. Meanwhile, the 
drug continues to tear families apart and sap precious tribal resources. For example, when our 
Tribally Designated Housing Entity (“TDHE”) discovers methamphetamine use or production in 
one of its units, it must rehabilitate the home to make it habitable for future residents. This is 
both costly and labor-intensive. In addition to draining TDHE funds, families seeking TDHE 
homes must remain on the waiting list while the home is being rehabilitated. That is, if the 
TDHE has any remaining funds to rehabilitate the home. 

Allow me to provide another deeply saddening example of how methamphetamines have 
impacted the Yankton Sioux Tribe. In 2012, a couple was using methamphetamines, among 
other drugs, while their four children and a relative’s two-year-old named RieLee Lovell 
remained unsupervised. I was devastated to learn that the eldest child smothered RieLee in front 
of the other children and the body was hidden in the closet where it remained for two days. 
Meanwhile, the parents remained oblivious as they continued to use drugs. The children who 
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observed RieLee’s death require serious therapy and medical services to deal with the incident 
and the history of abuse and neglect resulting from methamphetamine use in the household. 

At this time, the State must provide these therapeutic .seiwices for the children as these 
services are unavailable on the Reservation. The three children have received medical and 
therapeutic foster care totaling approximately $340,000 since July of 2012. Though the Tribe 
wishes to transfer the abuse and neglect proceeding to the Yankton Sioux Tribal Court in 
accordance with the Indian Child Welfare Act (‘TCWA”), it is unable to pay the children’s 
medical bills. Now, the Tribe is in a precarious situation because the State has informed the 
Tribe that it is unwilling to continue paying for any services if the Tribal Court accepts 
jurisdiction. 

The Tribe has turned to the BIA for help. However, the BIA has conveyed that it also 
lacks the funding to pay for these services. Together, the Tribe and the BIA do not have 
sufficient resources to pay for the services for these children. Even if they find a way to pay, it 
takes funding away from other programs and services for tribal members. There is much room 
for improvement in social services provided in Indian Country. This is why I am glad to see a 
strong increase in funding for social services and the ICWA program. The federal government 
should ensure that states cannot exploit a tribe’s lack of resources in a jurisdictional dispute. 

At Yankton, we have endured far too many years of a BIA stretched far too thin. Among 
other problems, this has resulted in the BIA not actively pursuing fee-to-trust applications on 
behalf of the Tribe. Because of the delay, the Tribe has paid taxes that should have been 
avoided. For example, the Tribe leased land to the IHS to build staff quarters for the Wagner 
Health Care Facility. The Tribe expected that it would be able to place the land in trust. But 
litigation delayed the fee-to-trust application. During litigation, the court ordered the BIA failed 
to provide certain documents from the administrative record, but the BIA dragged its feet and 
failed to produce these documents for well over a year. Meanwhile, the Tribe continues to pay 
taxes on the land, which have more than doubled from $22,000 to $47,000. Without adequate 
funding, BIA cannot protect Tribal property for future generations, help accommodate a growing 
population, and possibly qualify the Tribe for additional federal funding. 

The Yankton Sioux Tribe is very concerned about climate change and the effects that it 
will have on Indian Country. There is substantial opportunity in Indian Country for development 
of renewable energy and mitigation projects that will benefit both tribes and U.S. goals to reduce 
carbon emissions. Therefore, I was grateful to see the climate change initiative in the BIA’s 
budget request and hope that the money is eventually used to give tribes the ability and tools to 
combat climate change. This is especially true in light of recent developments regarding the 
proposed Keystone XL Pipeline. 

The Keystone XL Pipeline will do much more harm than good in Indian Country. The 
pipeline’s economic benefits — inflated and clearly misleading — are substantially outweighed by 
the substantive social, cultural, and environmental threats. The pipeline will permeate the 
indigenous, minority, and low-income communities — ^those communities that are the least 
equipped to handle a disaster and least capable of resisting the development of disadvantageous 
projects. Even worse, its proximity to Indian reservations in South Dakota will increase crime 
and threaten the vitality of tribal culture, values, morals, language, and religion. Meanwhile, 
social ills resulting from the sudden influx of transient workers will spill into the lands of the 
Yankton Sioux Tribe. The Yankton Sioux Tribe is concerned about its capabilities to ensure 
public safety. 
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I do not believe that a funding increase of $1.6 million is enough to ensure public safety 
for Indian tribes. More law enforcement offteers are needed by Great Plains tribes, including the 
Yankton Sioux Tribe, in light of energy development including the proposals such as the 
Keystone XL Pipeline. But aside from this eoneem, the Yankton Sioux Tribe needs more BIA 
law enforcement officers until the Tribe secures a PL-638 contract to add officers. Without 
enough certified officers, current tribal officers must work long shifts without relief from the 
BIA. These long hours limit the effectiveness of the current patrol. 

The Tribe also needs additional funding to help complete necessary upgrades for the 
current detention center or establish a dispatch center on the Reservation. At this time, the BI A’s 
mistakes in ensuring compliance with applicable construction codes have delayed progress on 
the Yankton detention center. The most recent barrier to halt progress is that the doors selected 
by the BIA are too expensive. Ensuring sufficient funding to increase the presence of law 
enforcement officers on Indian reservations should not be overlooked. 

Another concern for the Yankton Sioux Tribe is ensuring that a plan is developed to 
address the real impacts that weather has on our BIA and IHS budgets. Like many winters on 
the Great Plains, this winter was incredibly cold and stormy. When winter storms hit, our law 
enforcement and road crews work 24/7 and these additional costs are never properly budgeted or 
even planned for. We live in an area that receives snow fifty-one (51) days a year. That is fifty- 
one (51) days of overtime for our emergency workers and road crews. One major storm can 
exhaust a sizable portion of those budgets. For example, we experienced the worst flood in our 
history in July of 2010, when floodwater more than five feet deep swept through the Reservation, 
taking with it homes and vehicles. As a Tribal Chairman, I am charged with planning for events 
like this and I am discouraged with the lack of federal planning for such events. 

Finally, I would like to address education. The Yankton Sioux Tribe is keenly aware that 
a vigorous education system is necessary to create opportunities for children to reach their 
potential. We take pride in encouraging our children to work hard and we reinforce that 
education is the avenue to success. But this is hard to do when the very programs that we rely 
upon to help those children are so underfunded, and when college funding is at a minimum. 

The FY 2015 budget reveals a substantial decrease in school construction, improvement, 
and repair. This funding is not used for superfluous items. Rather, it funds additional rooms to 
accommodate growing populations, damage repairs, and ensuring that children are warm and dry 
in class. Winter on the Great Plains is tough. Ensuring that our children are being educated in 
schools with adequate heating and supplies improves the learning experience. It also keeps 
children in school. This gives them, and the Tribe, an opportunity to decrease their dependence 
on the federal government. Better funding for Indian schools is needed as an incentive for our 
children to stay in school and obtain the college and post-graduate degrees that they will need to 
succeed. 

Mr. Chainnan, thank you for allowing me to present these concerns and please do 
everything that you can to help my people. 
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ARLEN QUETAWKI, SR. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENTAL, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
HEARING ON THE PRESIDENT’S FISCAL YEAR 2015 
BUDGET REQUEST FOR INDIAN PROGRAMS 

April 9, 2014 

My name is Aden Quetawki Sr.; I am the Governor of the Zuni Tribe (Pueblo of Zuni), in Zuni, 
New Mexico. I offer this testimony to address the Zuni Tribe’s concerns associated with the 
President’s Fiscal Year 2015 budget request for Indian programs. Foremost, the Zuni Tribe 
extends our appreciation and applauds Congressional action in providing full contract support 
cost funding in FY 2014 and in the FY 2015 President’s Budget request. 

Although, the FY 2014 and 2015 budgets provide full funding for contract support cost, the Zuni 
Tribe is frustrated with the slow pace of Indian Health (IHS) action on the Zuni’s contract 
support cost claims. It’s been almost two years since the Tribe filed its claims and since the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Ramah and Arctic cases. 1 request and urge the Committee to 
adopt measures to expedite the settlement process since the root cause of the claims was the 
appropriations cap language that your predecessors adopted during the period 1999 to 2013. 

Background; Pre Public Law 93-638, Indian Self Determination and Education Assistance Act, 
the Zuni Tribe, Pueblo of Zuni, acting on a commitment for success, contracted with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) and Indian Health Services (IHS) to perform functions previously carried 
out by the Federal government. Namely these functions/programs are: Housing Improvement, 
Law Enforcement, Tribal Courts, Higher Education-Scholarship, Road Maintenance and Social 
Services/Welfare Assistance and other allied health care programs. Performance of these 
functions by the Tribe was authorized under the authorities of the 1934 Indian Reorganization 
Act with the promise of self-determination to operate programs fitting tribal needs. 

Subsequent enactment of the Indian Self Determination Act, Public Law 93-638, Zuni Tribe 
believed that congressional acdon would assist the tribe in securing tribal economic security and 
effectively deals with community social issues with sustained Federal commitments. However, 
since the 1970’s the Zuni Tribe continues to experience drastic fund reductions in these 
contracted programs. Not to mention the challenges the Tribe is facing in receiving proper and 
timely payments for Contract Support Cost which is a binding contractual obligation due all 
Tribes that operate BIA and IHS contracts. 

The Zuni Tribes request under the Department of Interior (DOI), BIA FY 2014 President’s 
Budget request a total of $14,451,000 to administer core programs under the TPA categories 
operated by the BIA and under the authorities of P. L. 93-635. The following are the amounts 
specifically identifying programs and their respective amounts. 
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Tribal Government-Road Maintenance - Tribal Priority Allocation : This program requires a 
minimum level of $1,985 million to carry out Zuni Tribe’s basic needs for the roads maintenance 
program. The Zuni road maintenance program has responsibility for 4 1 1 .2 miles of reservation 
roads in Zuni. $1.0 million is needed to fund program operations to maintain paved, graveled and 
dirt/earthen roads on the reservation. (One of the many barriers to economic development is lack 
of physical infrastructure.) An estimated $985,000 is needed to replace inoperable heavy 
equipment and/or purchase those that are not available to the program. Equipment needs 
include: motor grader; dump truck with snowplow; integrated front-end loader; backhoe; 
fuel/lube service truck; transport truck with low-boy trailer. 

Zuni, safe roads are cmcial when transporting people to and from schools, to local hospitals, law 
enforcement responses and for delivering emergency medical services. In addition, transportation 
infrastructure is critical for economic development because transportation provide access to other 
economic markets, such as attracting business to locate in remote areas; transportation is a 
necessity for economic development, health, safety and education. Furthermore, improved roads 
will reduce the potential liability of tort claims from the traveling public in Zuni. 

If funds are not provided at a bare minimal level the Zuni Tribal Road Maintenance program will 
continue annual increases of at least 15% of deferred maintenance backlog on reservation roads 
and bridges. Since FY 2007, the Zuni Road Maintenance program has been grossly 
underfunded. 

Human Services - Social Services and Indian Child Welfare Act - TPA P. L. 93-638 Contract : 

An additional $1 .5 million is needed to fulfill the basic contractual needs of the program. There 
is an inordinate amount of increase in cases associated with the Indian Child Welfare Act and the 
Family Preservation activities. Referrals from other agencies for child protective services 
requiring custody and/or supervision continue to increase. Funds are needed to hire additional 
staff to take care of the caseload increase since 2013. The Zuni Tribe, also does not receive 
adequate funds for group home placement services, these services are direly needed. Additional 
funds are also needed for Burial Assistance; The Zuni Tribe is, unfortunately and sadly have 
experienced at least an average of 6 deaths per month. These cases are associated with cancer- 
diabetes related deaths. 

Human Services - Welfare Assistance -TPA P. L 93-638 Contract : $500,000 is required to 
operate this program at a “bare minimum” level. With the isolation of the Zuni Reservation and 
lack of employment and other full service programs, these funds are needed to deal with socio- 
economic issues/problems of the community. 

Public Safety and Justice -Community Fire Protection - TPA P. L. 9^-638 Tribal Contract : A 
minimum of $300,000 is required to operate this program. Minimum funds requested will allow 
the program to maintain 3 tribal employees on staff and provide operation expenses that service 
the community which includes a hospital operation, high school, junior high school, two 
elementary schools, a community college, BIA agency and tribal infrastructure, two parochial 
schools and other community facilities. 
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Public Safety and Justice Tribal Courts - TPA P. L. 93-638 Contract : A minimum of $1.5 
million is needed to operate the Zuni Tribal Court. This level of funding will allow the tribal 
court meet minimal training needs and filling two associate judges positions (required by the 
Zuni Tribal Constitution) that will assist in handling an increasing number of criminal, civil, 
juvenile and child welfare cases which are referred to the Tribal court for resolution. The 
number of cases the Tribal court handles range from a low of 4,144 adult cases to a high of 7,000 
cases. The children’s court also ranges in a low of 455 to a high of 566 cases. In addition, in 
FY 2013, the BIA provided “one-time” funding to create a Public Defender position for 
$101,802 and the Zuni Court of Appeals for $121,796. Rather than one-time funding these funds 
need to be added to the Tribal Courts base funding as these positions are recurring needs of the 
Tribe. Furthermore, a minimum of $200,000 is needed to adequately fund the Tribal 
Prosecutor’s office. With the increase in cases load for the Tribal Court, the cost “ripples into 
the Tribal Prosecutor’s office. 

Natural Resources - Fish and Wildlife Management - TPA P. L. 93-638 Contract : The Fish and 
Wildlife Management program requires a base funding of $316,000 for sustainable management 
of wildlife - mule deer, elk, bear, turkey and Fisheries -Zuni Blue Head Sucker/recreational 
species resources on the main reservation and additional lands acquired in Arizona which are 
additional acreages under tribal management. The following are some of the cost which supports 
the request for the $316,000 base funding request: 

• $67,000 base program operations (utilities, facility expenditures/maintenance); 

• $ 1 28, 1 47, 4 FTE (Director/Biologist/AAIV/Technician); 

• $45,000 Big Game Aerial Survey 

• $25,000 ESA survey-baseline data, partnerships and management plan 
review/development 

• $50-75,000 habitat restoration/wildlife conflict/critical habitat designations 

Natural Resources - Forestry and Fire Management - BIA Operated: This program requires a 
minimum funding level of $250,000 to maintain program operations. 

Trust Services - Real Estate Services - TPA P. L, 93-638 Tribal Contract : This program 
requires a minimum level of funding in the amount of $300,000 to carry out program 
responsibilities associated with trial trust and individual allotments, tribal fee lands and tribal 
land assignments for the purpose of: Leasing and Permitting, acquiring and disposal of lands and 
promotion of development of mineral resources and renewable energy resources, maintenance of 
existing contractual agreement and assurance in recording of all encumbrances in the Tribal 
Trust Assets Accounting Management System and Land Titles and Records Office. The 
Program is responsible for land base protection of 537,055.55 acres of land. (Included in the 
level of fund request is Probate and Rights Protection along with the Real Estate Services.) 

The program also promotes and encourages consolidation of fractionate interests of trust 
allotments by providing estate planning holding outreach efforts to provide information on the 
American Indian Probate Reform Act. 

Law Enforcement - Zuni Police Department - P. L 93-638 Tribal Contract : A minimum 
funding level of $2.9 million is required to maintain law and order on the Zuni Reservation, 
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which include the immediate community and the surrounding reservation lands. Over several 
years the tribal law enforcement program has not received adequate funding for the size of 
reservation lands and the growing population they are responsible for serving and protecting 
There has been an increase in violent crime, gang activities, methamphetamine and other drug 
uses, not to mention violence in the schools. Other unfunded mandates such as the Adam Walsh 
Act and the enactment of the Federal Tribal Law and Order Act, Violence Against Women’s 
Act, Sex Offender registry and other like compliances requirements also requires that funds be 
provided to meet these mandates. 

The Zuni Tribal wage scale grossly lags behind other agencies’ wage scales to maintain law 
enforcement officers in Zuni. Additional funds are also required to maintain a stable trained staff 
with proper equitable compensation. It is critical the Department and BIA consider full funding 
for this critical program. 

Detention Center P. L 93-638 Contract Program : A minimum of $1.5 million is required to 
operate the Zuni Tribal detention center. Additional personnel with equitable funding are 
required to maintain the detention center operations. The Zuni Detention center is a 24-hour 7- 
days a week operation. Like other organizational programs, the Zuni Tribe needs to bring the 
wage scale to a comparable level with other agencies to maintain/retain qualified trained 
personnel. This is a crucial operations that is not only associated with stress-related duties, but 
requires commitment and dedication of a workforce. 

Detention Facilities Operations and Maintenance: - P. L. 93-638 Contract Programs : These two 
programs have traditionally been funding on a formula, square foot basis which does not provide 
adequate funds to operate and maintain infrastructure. Serious considerations need to be made to 
adequately fund operation and maintenance programs of facilities. A minimum of $200,000 is 
needed for the operations portion of the facility and a minimum of $200,000 also is needed for 
the maintenance of the facility. A new judicial facility funded by the Department of Justice will 
be coming on line for O&M cost and these costs need to be considered for funding in 2015. The 
high cost of propane and electricity is also an added cost to the program. 

Education and Adult Vocational Training Program : $1.0 million is requested for the Education 
Tribal Scholarship program and $500,000 is requested for the Adult Vocational Training 
Program. These two programs have been part of the “477” program which is not part of the TPA 
program considerations. However, these two programs are critical and are abridge to ensuring 
viable future for the Zuni Community. These two programs will provide scholarship funding 
assistance to students pursuing college degrees and vocational type training to acquire 
marketable skills should they seek employment off the Zuni Reservation. 

Indian Health Service Contract Progam : $2.0 million is requested in the IHS budget for tribally 
contracted programs which will assist in administering the following programs of the Zuni Tribe. 
The Tribe has been contracting the following programs for several decades: Audiology, Otitis 
Media, Client Services, Public Health Nurse for the Detention Center, Wellness Center, Teen 
Health Clinic and Alcohol and Substance Recovery Program. All these programs assist in 
working towards promoting healthy and socially acceptable lifestyles, especially the prevention 
of diabetes which so prevalent in Zuni. 
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C. Allen Sachse 

Chair of the Aliiance of National Heritage Areas 
Submitted to 

Subcommittee on interior, Environment & Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States House of Representatives 

April 10, 2013 


Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and distinguished members of the subcommittee, I 
thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony in support of the Heritage Partnership 
Programs, a component of the National Recreation and Preservation programs administered by 
the National Park Service (NPS). I thank the Committee for your demonstrated support of the 
National Heritage Areas (NHAs) over the years. We appreciate the fact the Committee 
recognized the need to increase the funding for the National Heritage Areas Program in FY 14 
providing additional support to all NHAs and recognizing the accomplishments of the 
longstanding NHAs. Building on that appropriation, please note that before the start of FY 15, 
several National Heritage Areas will have successfully completed their management plans and 
will begin undertaking implementation projects. This "population growth" will necessitate a 
total appropriation of $20 million for the upcoming year, while the actual requirement for the 
program when taking into account the increasing needs of the NHAs in the early stages of 
implementation would reach $22 million. Although this represents an increase, it is relatively 
modest recognizing the existing authorizations more than double that amount. Also, the NPS 
will need appropriate funding support for administration and technical assistance. 

I am Allen Sachse and I am the past (retired) President of the Delaware & Lehigh NHC (D&L) in 
eastern PA. 1 presently serve the D&L in an advisory capacity and in that role I represent the 
D&L on the Board of Directors of the Alliance of National Heritage Areas (ANHA). The Board of 
the ANHA has elected me as Chair, which I serve in a voluntary capacity. Prior to the D&L, I 
work with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and was involved in the creation and 
management of the Pennsylvania Heritage Areas program. Throughout most of my 
professional life I have had the good fortune of engaging with partners facing the challenges 
and seeing the benefits of bringing community conservation and heritage development 
together. 

As you know, NHAs are grassroots, community-driven organizations that enhance local 
economic development by bringing to life historic preservation, natural resource conservation, 
recreation, and heritage tourism projects for a fraction of the cost of a tradition national park. 
By working with business and civic leaders, the NHA significantly compounds the effectiveness 
of federal tax dollars by routinely leveraging these dollars four-fold or more. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we all recognize and appreciate the 
challenges of managing the federal budget. No doubt, for the foreseeable future, the fiscal 
limitations will continue to affect all federal agencies, not just the NPS. However, the American 
public has shown no sign of tiring of their national parks or desiring reductions in park 
opportunities. To the contrary, there is a demand for more service and accessibility to our 
public lands, especially near centers of population. So as we approach the second century of 
the NPS, how do we address these seemingly incongruent realities? A major part of the answer 
is that the NPS will be required to expand its current level and use of public/private 
partnerships. The national heritage area model is a public/private partnership model which has 
over-time been proven to work. 

The NPS has a daunting mission of preserving the resources and interpreting the most 
significant American stories. No doubt, Jon Jarvis, Director of the NPS, recognized the 
contribution NHAs are capable of when he stated, "National Heritage Areas are places where 
small investments pay huge dividends, providing demonstrable benefits in communities across 
the country and in partnership with our notional Parks." 

Through my work, I developed a keen interest in this country's early industrial transportation 
system of canals. So when visiting the District of Columbia, I often will stay in the Georgetown 
neighborhood. This affords me the opportunity in the evening to enjoy the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historic Park (C&O). The NPS does an exceptional job of preserving this 
tremendous asset with a modest operation and maintenance budget of approximately $9.3 
million. However, as impressed as I am by the care and interpretation of the C&O, it is still 
difficult for people to truly understand how important canals were In the ig'** century to the 
growth and development of this nation. 

Early canals connected many of the inland towns to the major maritime cities. They were 
financed by both private capital and public funds. Often the engineers were presented 
unprecedented challenges of geography in the design and construction. Construction required 
a massive labor force, which was not readily available. Canals provided water power for mills; 
canals move massive amounts coal and other raw materials to manufacturers of industrial 
products; canals transported the manufactured products to the consumers, improving 
commerce and trade; canals became the means to grow and expand our young nation. Canals 
linked the eastern markets to the Great Lakes and then on to the Ohio and Mississippi River 
Valleys. There are seven NHAs whose stories emanate from canals - Augusta Canal, Blackstone 
River Valley, Delaware & Lehigh, Erie Canalway, Illinois & Michigan, Ohio and Erie Canalway, 
and Schuylkill River. Each of these NHAs is working in partnership with the NPS, state, and local 
agencies to preserve and tell this nationally significant story. Collectively, the seven NHAs 
received approximately $3.7 million in NPS Heritage Partnership funding in fiscal year 2014. 
Granted, one cannot accurately compare the cost of managing any given mile of a historic canal 
to another, for the resources truly differ. However, one can easily see that local ownership and 
multiple partners sharing the management responsibility can pay real dividends to the NPS as 
they face the challenge of preserving and sharing the stories of transportation, industrial 
growth, capital, immigration, labor, settlement, and more. However, it is equally important to 
note that because of the entrepreneurial nature of most NHAs the local partners also reap the 
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benefits of this partnership by creating and supporting local jobs through investments in their 
community and heritage tourism. Regrettably many of this nation's historic canals have been 
lost to time and neglect. These seven systems were also vulnerable, but because of the 
partnership work of these NHAs much has been saved for future generations to learn from and 
enjoy. 

These seven NHA partnerships are conserving approximately 1,000 miles of historic canal 
corridors and in the process saving miles of watered canal. Today these historic canals and 
towpaths are becoming tomorrow's network of trails and blue ways connecting population 
centers to parks and historical sites of national, state, and local importance. The waterfront 
towns along the way are experiencing re-purposed buildings and preserved neighborhoods. 
This is all accomplished by leveraging the collective resources and the partners' commitment to 
preserving their shared heritage and sense of place. 

There are many lessons to be learned about partnership management by studying the 
successes of the program as it has evolved over the past three decades. At the request of 
Congress, the NPS commissioned a series of evaluations of nine of the longstanding NHAs. The 
work was completed by Westat, an external evaluation firm. The evaluations have been 
completed and the findings verify the accomplishments of the nine NHA partnerships to 
address the purpose defined in the legislative language and the original designation; the NHAs 
ability to leverage additional funds to meet program and infrastructure needs 4-1 (local to 
federal) in most cases; the NHAs employed sound management & fiscal responsibility; the NHAs 
relied on public participation and created partnerships to carry out the work; the partners 
preserved nationally significant resources; and the NPS was an invaluable partner. 

The travel is a major component of the nation's economy and we sometimes overlook the fact 
that heritage tourism represents a significant portion of the industry. The heritage traveler 
includes both domestic and foreign visitors, all wanting to explore and learn more about 
America. Although NHAs are lived-in landscapes, they are places of authenticity where the 
stories of America are told and visitors want to explore. 

In February 2013, the Northeast Regional Office of the NPS (NER NPS) released a report titled, 
The Economic Impact of National Heritage Areas. The NER NPS partnered with the ANHA and 
the Heritage Development Partnership to measure the economic impact of the NHA 
partnership work of within the region. Tripp Umbach, a nationaiiy recognized firm specializing 
in research, strategy planning and impact analysis, was commissioned to undertake the study. 
Data collection occurred in six NHA used as case studies from among the 21 within the 
northeast region. The subsequent estimates and projections were made using IMPLAN 
economic impact software. The analysis and projections demonstrated that - 

• The 21 NHAs within the Northeast Region of the United States combine for a projected 
annual economic impact of $5.4 billion. The NHAs in the Northeast Region support 
more than 66,880 jobs and generate $602.7 million in local and state taxes. 

• Additional analysis extrapolates the economic benefit of all NHA sires in the United 
States. The projected annual economic benefit of all 49 NHA sites on the nation's 
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economy is $12.9 billion. The economic activity supports nearly 150,000 jobs and $1.2 
billion in Federal taxes from sources such as employee compensation, proprietor 
income, indirect business tax, households, and corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, in August 1984, President Regan signed into law the Illinois & Michigan National 
Heritage Corridor - the nation's first NHA. This new and bold partnership approach was meant 
to bring together the interest of preservation, conservation, recreation, and economic 
development for the first time. The model will continue to evolve, but there is little doubt the 
NHA partnerships are working. I thank the Committee for your past support and ask for your 
continued support as you finalize FY 15 Interior Appropriations. 
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President, American Association of Petroleum Geologists 


To the Chair and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to provide testimony on behalf of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists (AAPG) about the importance of the geological programs conducted by 
the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS). 

AAPG is the world’s hugest scientific and professional geological association. The purpose of 
the association is to advance the science of geology, foster scientific research, and promote 
technology, AAPG has over 40,000 members around the world, with roughly two-thirds living 
and working in the United States. These me the professional geoscientists in industry, 
government, and academia who practice, regulate, and teach the science and process of finding 
and producing energy resources from the Earth. 

AAPG strives to increase public awareness of the crucial role that the geosciences, and 
particularly petroleum geology, play in our society. The USGS is crucial to meeting these 
societal needs, and several of its programs deserve special attention by the Subcommittee. 

Hydraulic Fracturing 

Multiple Programs 

As pat of the effort to improve America's energy security, protect the environment, save 
consumers money, and maintain United States leadership in emerging energy technologies, tlie 
USGS, the U.S. Department of Energy (DOE), and the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
announced an interagency program in 2012 that aims to understand the potential environmental, 
health, and safety impacts of hydraulically fractured oil and gas resources. 

AAPG would like to emphasize that while hydraulic fracturing lediiiology continues to evolve, it 
is not a new technology and we have substantial knowdedge about its impacts as w'ell as evidence 
of its long-term safety. This should form the basis for any new research. 

AAPG supports the USGS budget increase in the FY 2015 President’s request that will support 
this research effort including: resource assessments and characterization; water quality; water 
availabUUy; and induced seismicity — areas of USGS scientific leadership. AAPG does not 
support proposed funding for USGS collection of human health data, an area outside of 
USGS expertise, 
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Adramimj the World of Petroleum Geosciences 

Geologic Resource Assessments 

Energy Resources Program 

The USGS Energy Resources Program (ERP) conducts both basic and applied geoscience 
research focused on geologic energy resources (both domestic and inteniational), including oil, 
natural gas, coal, coalbed methane, gas hydrates, geothermal, oil shale, and bitumen and heavy 

oil. 

AAFG recomm ends that, the $1.5 million cut to the Energy Re.<tources Program in the 
President Obama’s F¥ 2015 request he restored. 

An urgent problem addre,ssed through the ERP is the preservation of geological and 
geophysical data, engineering data, maps, well logs, and samples. Thi,s effort has never been 
funded at the authorized level, $30 miUton/year. This financial neglect is compounded by the 
difficult financial situations facing state geological surveys that are responsible for preserving 
most of the country’s subsurface data. 

Responsible management and efficient development of natural resources requires access to the 
best available scientific information. Over many years industry, such as petroleum and mining 
companie.s, has invested billions of dollars to acquire geological and geophysical data. Because 
of changing company focus and economic conditions this data may no longer have value to the 
company that acquired it, and is in jeopardy of being discarded. 

But this data still has value to society. The data is valuable for further natural resources 
exploration and development, and can be applied to basic and applied earth systems research, 
environmental remediation, and natural-hazard mitigation. It is the type of data that will enable 
future generations of scientists and policy makers to address the nation's energy, environmental, 
and natural hazard challenges of the 21** century. 

For example, thi.s data has been essential to the development of oil and gas from shales. 
Geoscientisfs require previously acquired subsurface cores and .samples to identify prospective 
natural gas deposits that were bypassed before new technology made shale resources 
economically producible. 

The NGGDPP was authorized at $30 million annually in EPACT 2005, Historical allocations for 
this program have ranged from $750,000 to $1,332,345 per year. These funding levels are 
inadequate to achieve the program’s objectives. 

AAPG recommends that the Subcommittee appropriate an additional $5 million in F¥ 2015 
for the preservation of geological and geophysical data. 
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Advancing tite World sfPetmkum Gemciences 
Mineral Resources Program. 

The United States is the world’s largest consumer of mineral commodities. They form the 
building blocks of our economy. 

It is therefore essential to the nation’s economic and national security that the federal 
government understands both tlie domestic and international supply and demand for minerals and 
mineral materials. This data is used throughout government (Departments of Coivtmerce, Interior, 
Defense, and State; the Central Intelligence Agency; the Federal Reserve) and the private sector. 

The uses Mineral Resources Program (MRP) is the only federal and publicly-available source 
for comprehensive information and analysis of mineral commodities and mineral materials, 

AAPG supports greater funding than the $46,345 million in President Obama’s FY 2015 
request far the Mineral Resources Program, and urges the Subcommittee to appropriate a 
level at least even with the FY 2012 request of $48.76 million. 

Geologic Landscape & Coastal A.ssessnients 
National Cooperative Geologic Mapping Program. 

AAPG .supports the National Cooperative Geologic Mapping Program (NCGMP). This unique 
partnership between the federal and State governments and the university community further 
demonstrates tlie importance of geoscience to society. The geologic maps produced by this 
program are u.sed for natural resource management, natural hazard mitigation, water resource 
management, environmental conservation and remediation, and land-use planning. 

NCGMP deserves special commendation for its EDMAP initiative. This university piirtnership 
enables students, working in a close mentoring relationship with faculty, to produce maps while 
learning essential mapping skills. As such, the program delivers an immediate return on the 
federal investment in terms of beneficial maps, as wet! as a future return in the form of a trained 
and competent next generation workforce. 

AAPG supports President Obama’s funding request of $24.5 million far the National 
Cooperative Geologic Mapping Program. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony to the Subcommittee, And thank you for 
your leadership and support, for the geosciences. As you deliberate appropriate funding levels for 
the.se uses programs, please consider the important public policy implications these choice.s 
entail 

If you have any questions about AAPG or this testimony, please contact Edith Alii, son, the 
director of our policy office in Alexandria (phone; 202-643-653,1, email: eallisonCfaapg.org). 
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Written Testimony Submitted April 10, 2014 
To The U.S. House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee 
Shawn Price, President, 

American Association of Radon Scientists and Technologists, Inc (AARST) 

I submit this written testimony upon behalf of the membership of the American Association of 
Radon Scientists and Technologists, Inc. (AARST) and the public we serve. AARST is a 
professional organization and an ANSI-accredited standards developer, [a 501 (c ) (6)] that has 
not been and is not a recipient of EPA grants. 

This testimony concerns the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and the following budget 
items. 

Radon Categorical Grants (Pg 732) (FY 2015 PB: $0.0M, FY 2013 Actual $7.32; FY 2014 
Enacted; $8.05 M , FY 2015 Change: -$8.0M) And FY 2014 Proposed Budget Cuts (Cuts 
rejected by Congress in the Omnibus Act, 2014) to 11.9 Regional FTE's that oversee the 5IRG 
grant processes in EPA Regional Offices. 

Environmental Program Management; (Pg 531) [FY 2013 Actual $3.M; FY 2014 Enacted: $2.36 
M; FY 2015 Proposed: $3.36 Change: $1.0 M] 

5cience & Technology (Pg 101) [FY13 $56.7 (Thousands) FY 2014 $198.0; PB $0.0; Difference 
($198.0)] Opposing this cut. 

Radon is a naturally-occurring, radioactive gas released in rock, soil, and water from the natural 
decay of uranium. Exposure to radon is the leading cause of lung cancer in our country among 
non-smokers, second only to smoking. Separated from smoking, radon Induced lung cancer 
would be the 7*'' leading cause of cancer mortality* (after leukemia) in the United States and yet 
no U.S. research dollars are even allocated to this disease. 

Radon Risk is Significant 

The US Surgeon General and EPA estimate that radon causes more than 21,000 lung cancer 
deaths each year. Note that this is based on a population of 260 Miilion, not today's population 
of 317 Million, which would increase the number of deaths to ~25,000/year. Only smoking 
causes more lung cancer deaths, and if a person smokes and has elevated radon levels in their 
home - their risk of lung cancer is significantly higher. Radon has been found in elevated levels 
in every state. No area of our country is risk-free. Nationwide, based on 1992 research, 1 in 15 


^ Dr. William Field's radon presentation to the 2008 President's Cancer Panel 
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homes test above the action level established by EPA of 4.0 picocuries per liter of air (pCi/L). 
These are EPA statistics based on a limited survey in 1992 of less than 15,000 homes. Industry 
data, recently compiled from 5 national laboratories and based on 1.9 million homes shows a 
much higher level of exposure, approaching 1 out of 5 homes. 

The Success of the State Indoor Radon Grant Program in the United States 

Given the EPA radon program's voluntary nature, SIRG is the only infrastructure that exists in 
the United States of America to prevent the tragedy of 21,000 American deaths that are 
attributed to radon induced lung cancer, each year, every year. The EPA funding of the State 
Indoor Radon Grants and related support needs to continue. 

SIRG provides an ongoing education effort that is really one of the few tools that a voluntary 
national program has to address a serious health risk in over 30 unregulated radon states. It is 
truly a success story. All 45 State radon programs and up to 14 tribal programs have relied and 
do rely on SIRG to support radon awareness and education of their citizens. State radon 
programs work with community-based University extension services, local health departments, 
and partners such as the American Lung Association to make sure that consumer awareness is 
high and that they are able to find and locate trained service providers. 

SIRG is a successful, voluntary non-regulated program and this will ail be lost if SIRG is not 
funded. More individuals and families like those in Cancer Survivors Against Radon will learn 
about radon in an oncologists office rather than in a preventable education program. 

Most State. Tribal and Territorial Radon Programs Will Close 

The proposed EPA budget cuts to its indoor radon program will eviscerate a voluntary 
program that needs the minimum resources that the agency provides states, tribes and 
territories in creating radon risk reduction awareness for Americans. Under this budget, state, 
tribal and territorial programs will close and most consumer outreach on the state and local 
level will be lost. States that have codified an approach to radon education and licensure, the 
so called "regulated states", will focus on a primary mission of regulating professional radon 
service providers and educational outreach to citizens will dwindle. 

Based on a 2013 Survey by Kansas State University, of the forty-five states that currently have 
state programs, our association believes that only five state programs will survive with 
minimal risk reduction efforts. AARST believes that almost all territorial and tribal programs for 
radon consumer education programs will simply cease to exist. Even collateral materials and 
websites that educate the public of the risks will cease to exist at the state and local level. 
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us Tax Paver Return On Risk Reduction Investment )s Substantial 

What does $14.S Million in proper funding at FY 2011 levels of the voluntary national radon 
program currently provide to US Citizens as a Taxpayer return on investment? 

AARST estimates that between 75,000 and 85,000 mitigations^ occurred in 2011 due to 
voluntary outreach efforts that mostly affect middle and upper income family unites. According 
to ERA, this resulted in 679 lives saved in 2011. According to CDC cancer statistics, this results 
in savings of $280,000 per year (direct + indirect), each year for each life saved through 
mitigation. The Conference of Radiation Program Control Directors estimates that this number 
is $400,000 for each life saved. ERA and FDA each place a total societal value of a live saved in 
excess of seven (7) million dollars. Even by taking the first year savings from CDC statistics as a 
conservative minimum ($280,000), the taxpayer return on tax investment in this voluntary 
program is significant, equaling over $150 million in savings for 2011 and an aggregate total 
savings of over $4 trillion. ^ 

Agency Cuts to Radon Science Infrastructure (Science and Technology! Are Problematic 

The agency has also cut the FY 2015 budget in their Science and Technology, and where once 
the nation had as many as twelve radon laboratory chambers to verify and research the 
intricacies of radon measurement and provide a national reference, under this budget there 
will be no federal laboratories. We are requesting a modest increase of $78,000 under this 
section to allow for inter-comparisons between two private radon chambers in the US and the 
ERA reference source with international reference points, referred to as STAR Chambers. (This 
does not involved travel, merely the shipment of a reference instrument between these 
laboratories.) 

Federal Laboratory Infrastructure is necessary for accuracy. Much like knowing where you are 
in an airplane when you are landing in bad weather, this radon reference inter-comparison 
process is an important technical tool that is required for accuracy of radioactive 
measurements over the next decade. 


^ Lacking an effective national building code, this effort falls short of reaching the necessary 150,000 homes annual 
to keep pass with new construction producing high radon homes. By way of disclosure, the AARST (ANSI) National 
Radon Standards Consortium is creating a standard at its own expense that will create a new standard written in 
code acceptable language for the (CC/IBC and we expect publication of this consensus standard this year. See IRRA 
goal: IS use Sec. 2664. 


^ Cancer Survivors Against Radon (CanSAR) President Elizabeth Hoffman, a never smoker, testified to the House 
Appropriations Interior Subcommittee on March 21, 2012 that her cancer treatments have cost over $800,000 
since 2003. At the time of her death in late 2013, the expenses had totaled more than $1,000,000. 
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In 2007, the EPA surveyed the states to determine State Radon Programs matching capacity. 
That report, called the Blue Sky report, stated that the states could support $24 Million in SIRG 
grants. Recent updates to the numbers continue to indicate $24-25 Million could be matched. 

Congress Reinstated EPA Proposed Cuts in Consolidated Budget Appropriation.2014 

Last year, this Congress once again approved reinstatement of not only this State funding, but 
reinstated the FTE's in the Regional Offices of EPA so that the funding could be properly funded 
and administered,' I would like to thank the Congress for both reinstatements. 

1. Radon Categorical Grants - (Page732) (FY 2015 PB: $0.0IV1, FY203 Actual $7.32 M; FY 
2014 Enacted: $8.05 M , FY 2015 Change: -$8.0M) Opposing this cut and recommending 
that $14.5 Million be allocated to adjust for inflation and to increase the ability of SIRG 
grantees and to fund the Tribes, Territories and States. Additionally, the Regional 11.9 
FTE's that oversee SIRF that were cut by EPA in the 2014 Submittal to Congress {EPA PB 
FY 14 was -$1,725.0 / -11.9 FTE) needs to be reinstated if the SIRG funding is to be 
properly managed. Congress rejected all of the EPA FY 2014 cuts and restored this 
funding in the Consolidate Appropriations Act, 2014; however, as of yesterday, April 9, 
2014, the agency has confirmed that it has not loaded these funds into the regional 
budget for FY 2014. Without these regional staff positions, it is doubtful that SIRG 
funding will be implemented by the agency. This funding must be restored. 

2. Environmental Program Management: (Page531) [FY 2013 Actuals$3.M; FY2014 
Enacted: $2.36 M; FY 2015 Proposed: $3.36 Change: $1.0 M] I support this allocation. 

3. Science & Technology (Pg 101 & 531) [FY13 $56.7 (Thousands) FY 2014 $198.0; PB 
$0.0; Difference ($198.0)] Requesting that $75,000 be reinstated to ensure grants to 
enable U.S. STAR radon chambers to inter-compare with International STAR Chambers 
to maintain quality assurance of reference for a national radon standard. 

Shawn Price, President 

American Association of Radon Scientists and Technologists, Inc, 

4989 Flendersonville Rd. 

Fletcher, NC 29732 


' See Pages 29 and 32 of the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2014 
docs. house. gov/billsthisweek/20140113/113-HR3547-JSOM-G-l. pdf 
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The Honorable Ken Calvert 
Chairman 

Interior Appropriations Stibcommittee 
B-308 Rayburn HOB 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


The Honorable James Moran 
Ranking Member 

Interior Appropriations Suhcommittee 
1016 Longworth HOB 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran: 

American Bird Conservancy (ABC) is a 501(c)(3) national non-profit organization dedicated to 
the conservation of wild native birds and their habitats throughout the Americas. Founded in 
1994, ABC is the only Li.S. based group dedicated solely to overcoming the greatest threats 
facing native birds in the Western Hemisphere. 

Fiach spring, more than four billion birds make their spectacular migration from their winter 
habitats in Mexico, Central and South America, and the Caribbean to their breeding grounds 
throughout North America. These birds face multiple threats, and in particular, the continuing 
loss of habitat on their wintering grounds. As a result, many of the,se bird species are 
experiencing significant population declines making it more important than ever now to support 
funding for the Neotropical Migratory Bird Con,servation Act and Joint Ventures. 

.Since 2002, the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Act (NMBCA) has functioned as a 
matching grant program to fund projects that conserve neotropical migratory birds-those that 
breed in or migrate through the United States and Canada and spend the non-breeding season in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, Migratory birds make a significant contribution to the US 
economy. Recreation associated with migratory birds is big business in this country. The 2Q}_L 
Nalional Xiirvev of Fishing. Hiwtiiiv, and Wildlile-Associaied Reaeaiinn . conducted by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service reports that 90 million people — 38 percent of ail Americans 1 6 years 
and older -partidpated in wildlife-related recreation in 201 1 and spent $145 billion dollars in the 
proces.s. Almost 47 million of that total was birdwatchers who spent $55.0 billion on their 
activities. 


Funding for NMBCA includes partnership programs to conserve birds in Latin America and the 
Caribbean, where over 4 billion birds represienting over 380 species spend their winters, 
including some of the most endangered birds in North America. Con,servatioii of these migratory 
birds in Latin America and the Caribbean is critical to protect our investments and to ensure the 
birds return to the US. All NMBCA grant requests must he matched with non-federal funds at 
least 3 to 1 . 


Migratory birds are unique in that they migrate long distances and cross political boundaries. 
Many species of birds that wc see in our back yards are significantly affected by the habitat 
conditions in their wintering grounds which are located outside of the U.S. Without the support 
NMBCA giants provide for conscrv'ation actions on the-se wintering grounds, there is an 
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increased likelihood more migratory bird species will become endangered or threatened resulting 
in the need for even more resources to be allocated. The Golden-winged warbler, a species which 
the U.S. has invested significant funding into conserving, is an example of a targeted species that 
the NMBCA focuses on to protect the investment we make at home 

NMBCA has a proven track record of success over more than a decade. Since its inception, the 
program has received more than $46,5 million to positively affect 3,25 million acres and partners 
have leveraged federal funds with more than $178.5 million in non-federal contributions - a 
more than four-to-one match ratio. 

As an organization that works with migratory birds, which by definition cross international 
borders during their migration patterns, we know that protection and restoration of habitat must 
occur across the continent if the goal is to protect the species. The program has already been cut 
by nearly 25% since Fiscal Year (FY) 2010. With these cuts, the program has reduced the 
number of projects. Additional reductions would be devastating to this modest program. 

As a result ABC respectfully requests that NMBCA be funded at the highest level possible. In 
FY 2013 the program was funded at approximately $3,567 million with sequestration and at 
$3.66 million in FY 2014. The Administration’s FY 2015 request for this program is $3.66 
million. 

Joint Ventures (JVs) also exemplify a highly successful, cost-effective approach to 
conservation. By applying science and bringing diverse constituents together, JVs across the 
United States have created a model for solving wildlife management problems and restoring 
habitats critical to conserving declining species. Nationally, JVs have protected, restored, or 
enhanced more than 22 million acres of important habitat for migratory bird species. There are 
currently 21 JVs in the United States that provide eoordination for conservation planning and 
implementation of projects that benefit all migratory bird populations and other species. Since 
the program's inception in 1986, Joint Ventures have invested over $4.5 billion to conserve 22 
million acres of critical habitat for wildlife and people. 

Joint Ventures have a long history of success in implementing bird conservation initiatives 
mandated by Congress and by international treaties. Projects are developed at the local level and 
implemented through diverse public/private partnerships. These projects reflect local values and 
needs, while addressing regional and national conservation priorities. The projects benefit not 
only birds, but many wildlife species, and have a positive impact on the health of watersheds and 
local economies. For every dollar appropriated for Joint Ventures leveraged more than $34 in 
non-federal partner funds. ABC respectfully requests that JVs be funded at the highest level 
possible. Joint Ventures have been funded at approximately $13.1 million in FY 2013 with 
sequestration and the same in FY20I4. The Administration’s FY 2015 request for Joint 
Ventures is $13.2 million. 

America faces a serious challenge to reverse the decline of many of our bird species, but it is 
possible. Since birds are sensitive indicators of how we are protecting our environment as a 


1731 Connecucut Avenue, NW, 3^’’ Floor • Washington, D.C. 2000V 
Tel: 202-888. 7.58.S» Fax; 202-234-7182 • abc@abcbirds.ors • www.abcbirds.ors 
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whole, this decline signals a crisis that Congress must act now to reverse it, ABC strongly 
believes increased funding for NMBCA and JVs is essential to achieving conservation goals 
critical to our environment and economy. When we apply ourselves by investing in 
conservation, we can save imperiled wildlife, protect habitats, and solve the multiple threats at 
the root of this problem. 


Sincerely, 

, ( 

Anne Law 

Director of Government Relations 


!73i Cosmccticai Avenue, NW, 3^^* Floor * Washington. 20009 
Ti'1' Fax: 202-2'i4-7IR2 s abc#ahehink-ora ® www.ahchirds.ora 
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Wade Catts, President of the Board of the American Cultural Resources Association 

Testimony before the 

U. S. House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
The Honorable Ken Calvert, Chairman 

April 10, 2014 


Request: 

• $46,925 million for State Historic Preservation Offices 

• $8,985 million for Tribal Historic Preservation Offices 

• $500,000 for grants for survey and National Register/Nationa! Landmark 
nominations for underrepresented populations 

These programs are funded through withdrawals from the U.S. Department of the Interior's 
National Park Service Historic Preservation Fund (HPF) (16 U.S.C. § 470h}. 

ACRA Members Create fobs and Support the Economy 

ACRA is the trade association representing the interests of cultural resource management 
(CRM) firms of all sizes, types and specialties. ACRA's member firms undertake much of the 
legally mandated cultural resource management studies and investigations in the United 
States. 

There are approximately 1,300 CRM firms nationwide that employ over 10,000 cultural 
resource management professionals, including archaeologists, preservation architects, 
architectural historians, historians, and an increasingly diverse group of other specialists. 
These firms generated over $1 billion in revenue in 2012. ACRA firms create and support 
jobs, providing employment for American-educated and trained professionals. 

Funding SHPOs and THPOs Supports Development 

In 1966 Congress, recognizing the importance of our heritage, enacted the National Historic 
Preservation Act (16 U.S.C. § 470) (NHPA), which established historic preservation as a 
federal government priority. Historic preservation recognizes that what was common and 


ACRA Headquarters: 

3601 E, Joppa Road I Baitimore, MD 21234 i t. 410-931-8800 1 f. 410-931-8111 1 www.acra-crm.org 
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Testimony - American Cultural Resources Association 2 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies, April 10, 2014 


ordinary in the past is often rare and precious today, and what is common and ordinary 
today may be extraordinary in the future. 

Instead of using federal employees to carry out the Act, the Department of Interior and the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation opted to partner with the States and use SHPOs 
and THPOs to, among other tasks, review all federal projects for their impact on historic 
properties. CRM firms work closely with federal, state and local government agencies, 
private industry and non-profit groups to conduct the reviews required by the NHPA, 

In order for the review process to work smoothly, SHPOs and THPOs must have adequate 
funding. Proper financial support for their work allows SHPOs and THPOs to review and 
approve projects in a timely basis, facilitating development, moving projects forward in a 
timely and efficient manner, and ensuring that CRM firms can get the job done. 

Conclusion 

On behalf of all the members of ACRA, Td like to thank you Chairman Calvert, Ranking 
Member Moran, and all the members of the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Interior, Environment and Related Agencies for the opportunity to submit testimony. 

1 would also like to thank the committee for their commitment to historic preservation. 
ACRA members stand committed to identify, protect, and maintain our Nation's historic 
heritage. 
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Mitchell Feigenbaum 
American Eel Sustainability Association 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subeommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Ageneies 
Fiseal Year 2015 Interior, Environment and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill 

Chairman Calvert and Members of the Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Subcommittee, my name is Mitchell Feigenbaum and 1 am providing this 
testimony on behalf of the American Eel Sustainability Association, an industry association of 
members of the American eel fishery. In addition to my work with the Association, I am a 
principal of Delaware Valley Fish Company, a fourth-generation business specializing in the 
export of American eels since 1972. Additionally, 1 serve as a Commissioner on the Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission (“ASMFC”), as the proxy for Pennsylvania’s legislative 
appointee to that body. In the following testimony, I am requesting that the Subcommittee (1) 
direct $500,000 in Fish and Wildlife Service (“Service”) law enforcement funding be allocated to 
glass eel fishery enforcement and prosecutions; (2) provide sufficient funding to the Service for a 
timely and thorough status review of the American eel; and (3) provide the funding for the 
Service’s Fish and Aquatic Conservation efforts that are recommended in the President’s Fiscal 
Year 2015 budget request. 

I would first like to express support for the President’s Fiscal Year 201 5 budget request for the 
U.S. Department of Interior and second like to suggest a slight re-prioritization of funding for the 
Service. The Service is a strong partner and supporter of the American eel fishery through 
various channels, including: (1) its membership on the ASMFC; (2) its multi-jurisdictional 
enforcement efforts; (3) Endangered Species Act (“ESA”) review of this species; and (4) 
supporting habitat restoration efforts. Additional direction from Congress regarding these efforts 
would ensure that we can unlock the full potential of America’s eel fishery. 

1. Multi- Jurisdictional Enforcement Efforts 

By way of background, American eels are harvested at various life cycles, including “baby” eels, 
known as “glass eels” or “elvers.” Presently, glass eels can only be harvested in Maine and 
South Carolina due to fisheries management decisions made at the state and regional levels. As 
you may be aware, due to a confluence of factors in the recent past, glass eel prices have hit 
historic highs, with eels selling for as much as $3,000 per pound. While these high prices have 
been a boon for our domestic fishermen, they have also resulted in increased poaching. 

Glass eel poaching has been occurring along the Eastern seaboard due to high prices. In the 
recent past, illegally caught eels were shipped across state lines to be sold into the legal markets 
in Maine and South Carolina. As those two states have significantly strengthened their 
enforcement efforts, poachers have started establishing direct smuggling routes to Asian markets. 
Compounding this problem is the fact that state penalties for poaching are extremely weak, often 
resulting in civil fines that are only a fraction of the value of the glass eels that sold illegally. 
Consequently, these fines cease to act as an impediment to illegal activity. Until this poaching is 
effectively policed, effective management of this fishery will be difficult, if not impossible. 

The most immediate solution to this enforcement problem is through federal intervention. The 
Lacey Act (16 U.S.C. §§3371-78) has .substantial civil and criminal penalties in place to 
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Mitchell Feigenbaum 
American Eel Sustainability Association 

discourage glass eel poaching. Unfortunately, policing this fishery does not appear to be a 
priority of the Service, and this robust enforcement tool is currently not being used. 

The President’s Fiscal Year 201 5 budget request for law enforcement activities of the Service is 
roughly $66.7 million. It is clear from the Service’s Budget Justification document that the 
Service is very committed to preventing trafficking of ivory and horn. While this is certainly a 
laudable goal that should receive Congress’ support, additional enforcement efforts domestically 
to prevent the trafficking of illegally harvested glass eels can go a long way to safegitarding this 
fishery. Therefore, I request that this Subcommittee direct $500,000 of the Service’s law 
enforcement budget to glass eel fishery enforcement and prosecutions. Should this funding not 
be available, I would ask that, at the very least, this Subcommittee include language in the Fiscal 
Year 201 5 Interior, Environment and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill directing the Service 
to make glass eel fishery enforcement and prosecutions a priority. 

2. Endangered Species Act Review 

The Service can also serve as a strong partner to our domestic glass eel fishery through a sharper 
focus on the ESA process. Currently, the United States harvests glass eels domestically, only to 
sell these “seeds” to Asian nations for those countries to farm and process. We are sending this 
raw material abroad for other nations to add value to our resource. If we raised and processed 
these same glass eels domestically, however, we could increase the value of this fishery to 
American workers ten-fold. Unfortunately, the capital needed to make domestic farming and 
processing a reality for the eel fishery is sitting on the sidelines. This is in large part due to the 
ESA process and the need for a more timely ESA process. 

From 2004 through 2007, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service conducted a status review for the 
American eel as the result of a citizen’s petition to list the American eel pursuant to the ESA. 

This was a very thorough and deliberate review of this species that concluded: 

We find that the American eel remains widely distributed over their vast range 
including most of their historic freshwater habitat, eels are not solely dependent 
on fteshwater habitat to complete their life cycle utilizing marine and estuarine 
habitats as well, they remain in the millions, that recruitment trends appear 
variable, but stable, and that threats acting individually or in combination do not 
threaten the species at a population level. On the basis of the best available 
scientific and commercial information, we conclude that the American eel is not 
likely to become an endangered species within the foreseeable future throughout 
all or a significant portion of its range and is not in danger of extinction 
throughout all or a significant portion of its range. Therefore, listing of the 
American eel as threatened or endangered under the Act is not warranted. 

72 FR4997. 

In 201 1 , the Service agreed to conduct another review of the American eel under the ESA, 
almost entirely due to emerging concerns about the impact of global climate change on this 
species, 76 FR 60444. At that time, however, the Service conceded that its 2007 status review 
was, “to date, the most comprehensive analysis of the American eel’s range wide status.” 76 FR 
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Mitchell Feigenbaum 
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60435. Despite the strength of that initial review, the Service has initiated a second status review 
and those dependent on this fishery, once again, find themselves subject to the uncertainty that 
accompanies this review. 

While I appreciate the Service’s work to analyze eels under the ESA, 1 ask this Subcommittee to 
be mindful of the fact that the eel fishery has operated under the shadow of two status reviews in 
nine of the last eleven years. This not only serves as an impediment to commercial development, 
but it also imposes powerflil spoken and unspoken pressure on the ASMFC to conform its 
decisions to the Service’s view or else face additional ESA scrutiny. 

Given that the near-perpetual state of review for this species is keeping capital on the sidelines 
and is preventing us from adding value to this resource, 1 ask that this Subcommittee inquire as 
to the standing of this most recent status review and provide the Service with the resources 
needed to ensure a timely and complete review of this species. 

3. Habitat Restoration 

Finally, 1 would like to touch on one last area where the Service has been an incredible ally to the 
American eel and the eel fishery: habitat restoration. Consequently, I strongly support the 
President’s Fiscal Year 2015 budget request for F'ish and Aquatic Conservation, which helps 
support habitat restoration efforts. 

The Service has already played a valuable role on the Rappahannock River. There, the Service 
helped facilitate the removal of the Embrey Dam, which opened up as much as ninety miles of 
habitat to American eel. Government officials now see American eels present upstream in 
densities as much as five or six times greater than before. One official from the U.S. Geological 
Service called the results “surprising, better than expected.” 

Likewise, Service staff have worked with the Dominion Power Company in Virginia to improve 
passage on the Roanoake Rapids Dam by installing an eel ladder to help juvenile eels get 
upstream. Based on their estimates, the Service and power company designed holding and 
transport capacity to move 30,000 eels per year. By its second year of operation, that ladder was 
passing upwards of 800,000 eels per year! As suggested by the glass eel recruitment numbers, 
the breeding stock for this species is obviously sufficient to restore eels to previously-blocked 
habitat. Thus, improving fish passage should be among the Service’s highest priorities. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to again request that this Subcommittee (1 ) direct the Service to 
increase enforcement and prosecution efforts targeting the glass eel fishery; (2) inquire into the 
Service’s resource needs in order to complete a timely .status review for the American eel; and 
(3) support the President’s funding request for Fish and Aquatic Conservation. 

Thank you for your attention to my testimony. 


Respectfully, 

Mitchell Feigenbaum 

American Eel Sustainability Association 


3 
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April 3, 2014 


The Honorable Ken Calvert 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and 
Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
B308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

The Honorable Jim Moran 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and 
Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
2252 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran, 

As leaders of the sportfishing community, we strongly encourage the Committee 
on Appropriations to maintain the needed funding for our National Fish Hatchery System 
(NFHS), as administered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), to fully operate in 
FY 2015. This funding should allow for the continued operation of recreational 
propagation programs in FY 2015 as required by the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act 
of 1934. Over 140 years ago, the NFHS was established to address seriously declining 
fish populations and to compensate for the loss of fish, habitat, and recreational 
opportunities because of federal water resources projects. While there have been 
modifications to NFHS over the years, what has not changed has been the unwavering 
commitment to propagate native and non-native fish for recreational purposes. 

As a result of this network of nationwide federal hatcheries, more than 140 
million fish and 120 million fish eggs with a value of over $5 billion each year are 
produced and distributed throughout the United States. In fact, the NFHS supports 68,000 
Jobs and has an annual economic impact of $3.6 billion. For every tax dollar invested in 
the NFHS, there is a return of $28 to our national economy because of sport fishing. In 
addition, our states depend upon the millions of dollars they receive in annual license fees 
from anglers who benefit from the hatchery program. 

It is undisputable that these federal hatcheries, particularly the 64 hatcheries that 
produce recreational fish, are economic engines of their local communities. It is, 
therefore, extremely disappointing that the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) has now 
begun the process of terminating many of the recreational propagation programs that 
provide such an economic stimulus for our states and constituents. 
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During a recent oversight hearing before the House Natural Resources 
Committee, the Assistant Director of Fisheries at FWS testified that the Service is using 
its new strategic report to “engage partners and stakeholders in a discussion on its major 
findings and recommendations.” Yet, the Director of FWS had already issued a Memo 
last September to his Regional Directors indicating that “to bring our expenditures in 
line; not by mindlessly reducing our programs functions but by making hard decisions to 
close lower priority facilities.” Disappointingly and surprisingly, under the FWS’s new 
strategic plan, recreational propagation programs are now the lowest priority . When 
determining the priorities for the NFHS, the economic impacts to local, state and regional 
economies were not evaluated or considered by the FWS, nor were the state agencies 
consulted about the negative ramifications of the FWS’s new direction on their ability to 
effectively manage fish populations. An example is the Rainbow Trout Stocking Program 
at the Willow Beach National Fish Hatchery, a program which has existed for over 50 
years and has contributed more than $8 million each year to the local economy. This 
program has recently been terminated without advising locally elected officials or 
consulting with the Arizona Game and Fish Department. 

The sportfishing community strongly encourages the Committee to keep these 
recreational propagation programs operating in FY’ 15 as required by the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act of 1934. FWS has a statutory mission to mitigate fisheries’ 
losses, and we cannot allow them to abdicate that important responsibility. We do not 
believe it is a question of additional funding for the hatchery system; it is simply a 
realigning of priorities so that the fundamental reason that the National Fish Hatchery 
System was created in 1871 will be maintained in the future. We trust that you share 
these views and will maintain the critical funding to support our nation’s fish hatchery 
system. 


Sincerely, 


American Fly Fishing Trade Association 
American Sportfishing Association 
Association of Fish & Wildlife Agencies 
Bass Anglers Sportsman Society 
Berkley Conservation Institute 
Congressional Sportsmen’s Foundation 
Northwest Sportfishing Industry Association 
Shimano American Corporation 
Theodore Roosevelt Conservation Partnership 
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I Awericai 
Forest & Paper 
Association 

April 10, 2014 


The Honorable Ken Calvert The Honorable James Moran 

United States House of Representatives United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Simpson and Ranking Member Moran: 

The American Forest & Paper Association (AF&PA) serves to advance a sustainable 
U.S. pulp, paper, packaging, and wood products manufacturing industry through fact- 
based public policy and marketplace advocacy. AF&PA member companies make 
products essential for everyday life from renewable and recyclable resources and are 
committed to continuous improvement through the industry’s sustainability initiative - 
Better Practices. Better Planet 2020 . The forest products industry accounts for 
approximately 4 percent of the total U.S. manufacturing GDP, manufactures 
approximately $210 billion in products annually, and employs nearly 900, OOQ men and 
women. The industry meets a payroll of approximately $50 billion annually and 
is among the top 10 manufacturing sector employers in 47 states. 

Actions are needed to increase funding for programs that provide basic data aboMt our 
nation’s, forests to inform industry, policymakers, and academics; and for restoring 
federal timber harvests to help ensure adequate fiber supply and to address forest 
health priorities on both federal and private lands. Within the jurisdiction of this 
Committee, we urge you to direct the United States Forest Service (USFS) to focus on 
the needs of the forest products industry and the vital jobs it supports. Specific 
recommendations follow. 

Forest and Rangeland Research 

Forest Inventory and Analysis - Targeted research and data collection is needed to 
monitor forest productivity, forest health, and economic utilization of fiber. The Forest 
Inventory and Analysis (FIA) program within USFS Research and Development (R&D) 
is the backbone of our knowledge about the nation’s forests, and it is a vital technical 
resource that allows assessment of the sustainability, health, and availability of the 
forest resource. FIA data is utilized by a targe swath of stakeholders interested in the 
state of America’s forests: forest resource managers at mills, land managers, 
conservation groups, and State and Federal agencies look to the program for data 
about our nation’s forests 
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We are concerned about the cuts to this program over recent years. With an increased 
focus on utilizing woody biomass for renewable energy in addition to traditional forest 
products, the program, which allows managers to determine the sustainability and 
availability of the forest resource, should not be reduced but rather increased. 

AF&PA opposes cuts to this valuable program, and applauds the Subcommittee’s 
increase last year to $72 million. As a good starting point, AF&PA requests 
funding levels of at least $72 million for the FIA program this year, which will allow 
the USFS to cover the majority of U S. forest lands and expedite data availability and 
analysis. This level of funding will enable the USFS to better meet the current demands 
of the program. 

We also recommend increased funding within the USFS R&D program in support 
of the Agenda 2020 Technology Alliance. Working in partnership with universities 
and the private sector, the Agenda 2020 program works with USFS on research to 
develop and deploy wood production systems that are ecologically sustainable, socially 
acceptable, and economically viable to enhance forest conservation and the global 
competitiveness of forest product manufacturing and biorefinery operations in the 
United States. In particular, we encourage greater funding for research on forest 
productivity and utilization at the Forest Products Lab and Research Stations. 

Innovative wood and fiber utilization research, including nanotechnology research, 
contributes to conservation and productivity of the forest resource. The development of 
new forest products and important research on the efficient use of wood fiber directly 
address forest health problems through exploration of small diameter wood use and 
bioenergy production. 

National Forest System, Forest Products 

We applaud the Administration for calling for an increase in timber outputs by 15%. To 
create forest industry jobs, more federal timber should be made available for sale. 
AF&PA requests increasing funding for the Forest Products program to put people 
back to work in our rural communities while improving the health and reducing the risk 
of forest fires. 

For the sixth year in a row, the Administration has proposed creating the consolidated 
Integrated Resource Restoration (IRR) line item, with proposed funding of $820 million. 
AF&PA does not believe IRR will have the benefits the Administration claims, and in 
those regions where IRR has been implemented as a pilot project, instead of benefits, 
we have seen continued high costs and less accountability for the use of those funds by 
the USFS. 
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National Forest System, Hazardous Fuels Reduction 

AF&PA supports the budget cap exception recommended in the President’s 
budget that mirrors HR 3992, the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act. In the past two 
years, the USFS was forced to redirect over 1 billion dollars from non-fire programs to 
pay fire suppression costs. The continued cycle of borrowing has a hugely detrimental 
effect on other programs, including forest management and research, damaging the 
ability to effectively implement these programs. This new approach to funding fire 
suppression costs is promising and we urge the Committee to include the Wildfire 
Disaster Funding Act this year. 

Hazardous fuels reduction is essential to the federal forest health restoration effort and 
AF&PA supports maintaining this vital program at the FY 2011 level ($339 
million). We also urge the subcommittee to instruct the USFS to implement these 
projects in forested stands using mechanical treatments that produce merchantable 
wood fiber for utilization by local mills. Prescribed burns and debris removal will not 
solve the hazardous fuel overload by themselves. The forest products industry can and 
does play a key role in reducing hazardous fuels from federal lands as evidenced by the 
fact that mechanical hazardous fuel reduction costs frequently are significantly lower in 
regions with a substantial forest products industry presence. The agency must take 
advantage of these synergies. 

State and Private Forestry 

AF&PA applauds the Committee’s sustained support for USFS State and Private 
Forestry programs. With ongoing droughts, invasive species infestations, and 
significant forest health problems, private forest resources remain vulnerable to damage 
from threats that do not respect pubiic/private boundary lines. 

As you know, private forests provide the bulk of the nation’s wood fiber supply, while 
providing millions of acres of wildlife habitat, and supplying clean drinking water for 
millions of Americans. USFS State and Private Forestry programs protect these 
resources from threats beyond the capability of small landowners to combat effectively. 
Therefore, we urge funding at no less than their FY 2012 enacted levels of $86 
million for State Fire Assistance and $29 million for Forest Stewardship. 


International Forestry 

AF&PA’s believes that full and effective implementation and enforcement of the 2008 
Lacey Act amendments will reduce the destructive effects of illegal logging on tropical 
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forests, enable American forest product companies to compete on a level playing field, 
and contribute to cutting of global greenhouse gas emissions through reduced 
deforestation and sustainable forest management practices. A 2004 AF&PA report on 
illegal logging found that up to 1 0 percent of global timber production could be of 
suspicious origin and that illegal logging depresses world prices for legally harvested 
wood by seven to 16 percent on average. The report also calculated that the economic 
cost of global illegal logging to the U.S. industry is approximately $1 billion per year in 
lost exports and depressed domestic prices. 

The USFS International Forestry program lends critical technical assistance for Lacey 
Act implementation and to improve sustainable forest management practices in 
developing countries, which helps reduce illegal logging overseas. AF&PA believes 
cuts to the International Forestry accounts could be detrimental to full Lacey Act 
compliance and enforcement efforts, and advocates funding the International 
Forestry program at FY 2012 levels ($8 million). 


Regards, 

Elizabeth Bartheld 

Vice President, Government Affairs 
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■ american Written Testimony 

: geosciences American Geosciences Institute 

-- institute 

Testimony Submitted by 
American Geosciences Institute 
Maeve Boland, Director Of Geoscience Policy 
Abigail Seadler, Geoscience Policy Associate 
To the United States House of Representatives 
Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 


Thank you for this opportunity to provide the American Geosciences Institute's perspective on 
fiscal year (FY) 2015 appropriations for geoscience programs within the Subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. We ask the Subcommittee to support and sustain the critical geoscience work of 
the United States Geological Survey (USGS), the National Park Service, and the Smithsonian 
Institution. Specifically, we ask support for the President's request for $1,074 billion for USGS 
but we request a more balanced distribution for these funds within USGS, $225 million for 
the National Park Service's Natural Resource Stewardship and Everglades Restoration 
activities, and $850 million for the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Earth provides the energy, mineral, water, and soil resources that are essential for a 
thriving economy, national security, and a healthy population and environment. We emphasize 
the importance of understanding the Earth system, and particularly Earth's subsurface, in order 
to sustain human health and safety, energy and water supplies, and the quality of the : 
environment, while reducing risks from natural hazards. The USGS is the nation's only natural 
resource science agency that can provide the objective data, observations, analyses, 
assessments, and scientific solutions to intersecting Earth-focused issues. 


AGI is a nonprofit federation of about 50 geoscientific and professional associations that 
represent approximately 250,000 geologists, geophysicists, and other earth scientists who 
work in industry, academia, and government. Founded in 1948, AGI provides information 
services to geoscientists, serves as a voice of shared interests in our profession, piays a 
major role in strengthening geoscience education, and strives to increase public awareness 
of the vital role the geosciences play in society's use of resources, resilience to natural 
hazards, and the health of the environment. 

U.S. Geological Survey 

AGI supports the President's request for $1,704 bitlion for USGS. We respectfully suggest that 
Congress should consider a balanced distribution of funds within USGS to allocate more 
resources to geoscience functions, for which USGS has unique national expertise and 
responsibilities. 


1 
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Need for balanced investment: Planet Earth strongly influences human safety, the economy, 
and people's quality of life. Earthquake, volcanic, and landslide hazards; the Earth's 
groundwater, mineral, geothermal energy, and fossil fuel resource potential; and the Earth's 
potential for waste disposal all relate to the subsurface. The USGS Organic Act recognizes the 
importance of understanding the geological structure of the country and unequivocally vests 
responsibility and authority for this in USGS, 

Table 1 highlights those Mission Areas and Accounts that are being cut relative to the overall 
USGS budget, and we note that they contain the majority of USGS's geoscience functions. We 
respectfully ask Congress to recognize the importance of geoscience to the nation's safety, 
economy, defense, and quality of life, and to support USGS's mandated role by funding 
balanced investment in USGS programs. 


Tablet. USGS Budget Request, FY Z015 Dollars in thousands 


Mission Area or Account 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

Enacted 

% change, 
FY 13-14 

FY2015 

request 

% change, 
FY 14-15 

% change 
FY13 - FYIS 

Ecosystems 

149,086 

152,811 

2.5 

162,025 

6.0 

8.7 

Climate & Land Use 

133,195 

131,975 

-0.9 

149,081 

13.0 

11.9 

Fp< Mir 



0.0 




1 Environmental Health 

18,614 

19,614 

5.4 



38.8 i 

t H <diij 

123,536 

128,486 

4.0 



s 




5.0 




Cur '"5 

107,643 

108,807 

1.1 

109,400 



Support 

110,704 

110,704 

0.0 

108,267 

2 i 

22 

Facilities 

100,040 

100,421 

0.4 

106,697 

6.3 

6.7 

Total uses 

1,012,168 

1,032,000 

2.0 

1,073,268 

4.0 

6.0 


USGS provides impartial scientific information that underpins well-informed decision making by 
the Department of the Interior, ail levels of government, industry, and the public. It provides 
vital infrastructure through mapping, baseline studies, monitoring, and observations, in 
addition to cutting-edge research and analysis. Balanced investment in USGS should support 
both long-term data collection and project-specific research. 

Mineral Resources Program: Funding for the Mineral Resources Program jMRP) has been cut 
by more than one-third in constant dollar terms since 2003 (Fig. 1) and the President’s request 
continues this trend. AGI urges Congress to increase funding for MRP and to allocate new 
money to USGS to add forecasting capabilities to its Minerals Information functions. 
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Minerals Information: USGS is the sole provider of statistics and analysis on the supply of, 
demand for, and global flow of about 100 minerals and mineral materials for approximately 180 
countries. The Departments of the Interior, Defense, and State, the CIA, the Federal Reserve, as 
well as manufacturing companies and the financial sector all rely on MRP for reliable, timely, 
accurate data to guide economic and strategic decision making. Production of critical products 
is at risk because industry depends on a constant flow of raw materials, many of which are 
imported and some of which may be subject to disruptions in supply. AGI notes the lack of any 
capacity to forecast future trends in minerals and mineral commodities, making the country 
vulnerable to avoidable disruptions in critical material supplies. AGI urges Congress to add 
new money to enable USGS to develop this strategically important expertise. 

Energy Resources Program: AGI supports the increase in funding for geothermal resources 
studies but we do not support the proposed cut of $1.5 million to energy research and 
assessment activities. These cuts are being made when the country is increasing its reliance on 
natural gas and when it is ever more important to understand the nature and distribution of 
our energy resources. 

Hydraulic Fracturing: AGI supports USGS efforts to better understand the scientific aspects of 
hydraulic fracturing, to reduce potential Impacts, and to provide decision-support information. 

We support the allocation of $8.3 million for scientific research on this economically 
important technology. 

Water Resources Program: The extreme drought situation in California, northern Texas, and 
surrounding areas highlights the importance of understanding the quality and quantity of our 
water resources. AGI is pleased to see increased investment in the National Groundwater 
Monitoring Network, streamgages, and other elements of the USGS Water Resources Program 
(WRP). We note the redistribution of funds within WRP to focus on selected areas and projects 
and we urge Congress to ensure that USGS continues to maintain and expand the nationwide, 
long-term data collection and research programs that support water planning and decision 
making across ali states. 

Natural Hazards Program: USGS is world-renowned for its information and research on 
earthquakes, the natural hazard that poses the greatest threat to life and the economy. USGS 
work on induced seismicity is contributing crucial information to the decision-making process 
about regulating hydraulic fracturing and injection wells. AGI views the elimination of $700,000 
from geodetic monitoring and active-source seismic profiling in order to fund work on 
induced seismicity as unwise. Both of these functions are important and one should not be 
sacrificed to fund the other. 

Hurricane Sandy, sinkhole incidents in Florida, and the recent landslide in Washington state 
remind us of the tragic impacts of natural hazards. But we can use science to guide mitigation 
strategies and minimize damages. AGI supports robust funding of the Natural Hazards 
Program and urges Congress to consider funding at more than the President's request of 
$128.4 million. 
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National Cooperative Geologic Mapping Program (NCGMP): AGI is grateful to Congress for 
passing the reauthorization of the National Cooperative Geologic Mapping Program in the 2009 
public lands omnibus (P.L 111-11, Sec. 11001). This important 20-year-old partnership between 
the USGS, state geological surveys, and universities provides the nation with fundamental data 
for addressing natural hazard mitigation, water resource management, environmental 
remediation, land-use planning, and raw material resource development. AGI thanks the 
committee for its previous support for the National Cooperative Geologic Mapping Program 
and supports the President's request for $24.5 million in FY 2015. 

Libraries and Data Preservation: Geological and geophysical data include rock and ice cores, 
fossil, oil, and rock specimens, paper records, and computer files that are worth far more than 
the cost of preserving them. The National Geological and Geophysical Data Preservation 
Program (NGGDP) generates more value in terms of economic development, environmental 
stewardship, hazard mitigation and fulfilling regulatory requirements than it costs to run. 

Books, maps, and specimens, many of which record observations of sites that no longer exist, 
are used extensively by geologists even in this digital age. The consolidation of USGS library 
space must not be at the expense of access to information. AGI supports the President's 
request for $2.1 million for the NGGDP but notes with concern the reductions being 
Implemented to USGS libraries. 

Smithsonian Institution 

The Smithsonian's National Museum of Natural History plays a dual role in communicating the 
excitement of the geosciences and enhancing knowledge through research and preservation of 
geoscience collections. AGI asks the Subcommittee to provide steady funding to cutting-edge 
earth science research at the Smithsonian Institution. We support the President's request of 
$851 million for the Smithsonian Institution in FY 2015. 

National Park Service 

National parks are very important to the geoscience community and the public as unique 
national treasures that showcase the geologic splendor of our country and offer unparalleled 
opportunities for research, education, and outdoor activities. The National Park Services' 
Geologic Resources Division was established in 1995 to provide park managers with geologic 
expertise. Working in conjunction with USGS and other partners, the division helps ensure that 
geoscientists are becoming part of an integrated approach to science-based resource 
management in parks. AGI supports the President's request for $215 million for Natural 
Resource Stewardship activities and $10 million for Everglades Restoration so the NPS can 
adequately address the treasured geologic and hydrologic resources in the National Parks. 


Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony to the Subcommittee. If you would like 
any additional information for the record, please contact Maeve Boland at 703-379-2480, ext. 
228 voice, 703-379-7563 fax, mboland@agiweb.org, or 4220 King Street, Alexandria VA 22302- 
1502. 
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Testimony in Support of FY 2015 Funding for the 
United States Geological Survey, United States Forest Service, and 
Environmental Protection Agency 

April 9,2014 

Submitted by; 

Julie Palakovich Carr 
Public Policy Manager 
and 

Richard O’Grady, Ph.D. 

Executive Director 

American Institute of Biological Sciences 
1444 I Street, NW, Suite 200 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: 202-628-1500 

E-mail contact; jpalakovichcarr@aibs.org 
Submitted to: 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

The American Institute ofBiological Sciences (AIDS) appreciates the opportunity to provide 
testimony in support of appropriations for the United States Geological Survey (USGS), United 
States Forest Service (USFS), and Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) for fiscal year (FY) 
2015. AIDS encourages Congress to provide the USGS with $1 .2 billion in FY 2015, with at 
least $180 million for the Ecosystems activity. We further request that Congress provide the 
USFS Forest and Rangeland Research program with at least $3 1 0 million, and EPA’s Office of 
Research and Development with at least $597 million. 

The AIBS is a nonprofit scientific association dedicated to advancing biological research and 
education for the welfare of society. AIBS works to ensure that the public, legislators, funders, 
and the community of biologists have access to and use information that will guide them in 
making informed decisions about matters that require biological knowledge. Founded in 1947 as 
a part of the National Academy of Sciences, AIBS became an independent, member-governed 
organization in the 1950s. Today, AIBS has more than 140 member organizations and is 
headquartered in Reston, Virginia, with a Public Policy Office in Washington, DC. 

U.S. Geological Survey 

The USGS provides unbiased, independent research, data, and assessments that are needed by 
public and private sector decision-makers. Data generated by the USGS save taxpayers money 
by reducing economic losses from natural disasters, allowing more effective management of 
water and natural resources, and providing essential geospatial information that is needed for 
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commercial activity and natural resource management. The data collected by the USGS are not 
available from other sources and our nation cannot afford to sacrifice this information. 

The Ecosystems activity within USGS underpins the agency’s other science mission areas by 
providing information needed for understanding the impacts of water use, energy exploration and 
production, and natural hazards on natural systems. The USGS conducts research on and 
monitoring of fish, wildlife, and vegetation - data that informs management decisions by other 
Interior bureaus regarding protected species and land use. Biological science programs within 
the USGS gather long-term data not available from other sources. The knowledge generated by 
USGS programs is used by federal and state natural resource managers to maintain healthy and 
diverse ecosystems while balancing the needs of public use. 

Examples of successful USGS Ecosystem initiatives include: 

• Development of comprehensive geospatial data products that characterize the risk of 
wildfires on all lands in the United States. These products are used to allocate 
firefighting resources and to plan fuel reduction projects. 

• Identification of white-nose syndrome, a fungus that is devastating U.S. bat populations 
and is jeopardizing the multi-billion dollar pest control services provided by bats. 

• Identification and evaluation of control measures for Asian carp, sea lamprey, Burmese 
pythons, and other invasive species that cause billions of dollars in economic losses. 

• Study of the impacts of solar energy and other next generation energy sources on wildlife 
and endangered species. 

The requested FY 2015 budget would support several important ecosystem science priorities at 
USGS. The budget would expand detection and control of invasive species and improve 
predictive tools. USGS would also support efforts to further the science and integration of 
ecosystems services frameworks into decision-making and implement efforts to assess and 
sustain the nation’s environmental capital. Additionally, USGS would be able to address 
disconcerting declines in native pollinators. 

The request includes additional funding for research to inform adaptive management of severe 
and prolonged drought. The budget would also provide an increase for the National Streamflow 
Information Program, which supports USGS’ national network of streamgages. 

New funding is proposed for the Cooperative Research Units to increase undergraduate and 
graduate student involvement in Interior research. Roughly 500 graduate students each year 
receive training at Cooperative Research Units. Through the units, the USGS and their partners 
address pressing issues facing natural resource managers at the local, state, and federal levels. 
Examples of recent research initiatives include studying the effects of the Gulf of Mexico oil 
spill on wildlife and fisheries, and studying the impacts of wildfires on forest ecology. The 
program is an efficient use of resources: each federal dollar invested in the program is leveraged 
more than five-fold. 

Although the proposed budget supports many USGS priorities, the requested fimding level 
would result in $41.3 million in cuts to programs that support agency core missions. Indeed, the 
budget request for Ecosystems is less than the agency received in FY 2002 in nominal dollars. 
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In summary, the USGS is uniquely positioned to provide a scientific context for many of the 
nation’s biological and environmental challenges, ineluding water quality and use, energy 
independence, and conservation of biological diversity. This array of research expertise not only 
serves the core missions of the Department of the Interior, but also contributes to management 
decisions made by other agencies and private seetor organizations. An investment of $1.2 billion 
in the USGS and at least $180 million in the Ecosystems activity will yield dividends. 

U.S. Forest Service 

United States Forest Service research provides scientific information and new technologies to 
support sustainable management of the nation’s forests and rangelands. These products and 
services increase the basic biological and physical knowledge of the composition, structure, and 
function of forest, rangeland, and aquatic ecosystems. 

The FY 2015 budget request would cut funding for Forest Service research by 6 percent — well in 
excess of the 2.6 percent cut proposed for the entire agency. The Forest and Rangeland Research 
division would lose 1 14 employees as a result. 

The proposed budget cuts would impact research on wildland fires, invasive species, wildlife and 
fish, and resource management. USFS’ research on wildland fire and fiiels evaluates the 
effectiveness of hazardous fuels treatments and helps managers as they protect life and property 
and restore fire-adapted ecosystems. Other programs support key areas of scientific research, the 
outcomes of which inform sustainable management of the nation’s forests and rangelands. 

We ask Congress to restore the proposed cuts and to fund the Forest and Rangeland Research 
program at $310 million, the same amount as in FY 2010. 

Environmental Protection Agency 

The Office of Research and Development (ORD) supports valuable extramural and intramural 
research that is used to identify and mitigate environmental problems facing our nation. ORD 
research informs decisions made by public health and safety managers, natural resource 
managers, businesses, and other stakeholders concerned about air and water pollution, human 
health, and land management and restoration. In short, ORD provides the scientific basis upon 
which EPA monitoring and enforcement programs are built. 

Despite the important role played by ORD, its funding has declined by 17 percent in nominal 
dollars since FY 2004, when it peaked at $646.5 million. “This long-term decline has limited 
and will continue to limit the research that can be conducted to support the agency’s effort to 
protect human health and the environment,” according to the EPA’s Science Advisory Board. 
“These limitations pose a vulnerability for EPA at a time when the agency faces significant 
science questions with long-tenn implications for protecting the environment and public health.” 
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At $537.3 million, the budget request for FY 2015 falls far short of addressing past and current 
shortfalls. We ask that Congress restore funding for ORD to at least the FY 2010 enacted level 
of $596.7 million. 

The Ecosystem Services Research program within ORD is responsible for enhancing, protecting, 
and restoring ecosystem services, such as clean air and water, rich soil for crop production, 
pollination, and flood control. The program has been long underfunded, according to the EPA 
Science Advisory Board, with a 58 percent budget decline over the last decade. We ask that 
Congress address the chronic underfunding of the program. 

The Science to Achieve Results (STAR) program supports valuable research on human health 
and the environment through competitively awarded research grants. Tlie program enables EPA 
to fill information gaps that are not addressed by intramural EPA research programs or by other 
federal agencies. 

Two valuable training opportunities for the next generation of scientists will be eliminated as 
part of a proposed government-wide reorganization of science, technology, engineering, and 
mathematics education programs. Funding would be zeroed out for EPA STAR graduate 
fellowships and Greater Research Opportunities undergraduate fellowships. The Science 
Advisory Board “considers it a priority to increase STAR fellowships, if possible, because 
support for environmental scientists at an early stage in their careers is a cost-effective way to 
advance ORD’s strategic goals.” The National Academy of Sciences called the fellowship “a 
valuable mechanism for enabling a continuing supply of graduate students in environmental 
sciences and engineering.” We are concerned that the elimination of these programs will be 
detrimental to preparation of the next generation of environmental scientists and engineers. We 
ask for the program to remain at EPA and to be supported at an adequate funding level. 

ORD’s Safe and Sustainable Water Resources program supports research that underpins safe 
drinking water for society. The program’s research also focuses on better understanding 
resiliency of watersheds to stressors and factors that affect watershed restoration. The budget 
request would allow the program to pursue research that will inform decisions about water safety 
and to ensure the sustainability of our wetlands. 

In conclusion, we request that Congress restore funding for the ORD to the FY 2010 enacted 
level. These appropriation levels would allow ORD to address a backlog of research needs. 

Thank you for your thoughtful consideration of this request. 
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Joint Statement for the Reeord 

Appropriations Subeommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Ageneies 
TJ.S. House of Representatives 


The American Public Works Association, American Water Works Association, Association of 
Clean Water Administrators, Association of Metropolitan Water Agencies, Association of State 
Drinking Water Administrators, Council on Infrastructure Financing Authorities, National 
Association of Clean Water Agencies, National Association of Water Companies, and the Water 
Environment Federation are pleased to have the opportunity to provide the House Subcommittee 
on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies with comments for the record in relation to the 
Clean Water and Drinking Water State Revolving Fund (SRF) programs, as well as clean and 
safe water operating programs and nonpoint source control. 

We urge the Subcommittee to reject the proposed reductions to these programs in the President’s 
Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 budget request and instead maintain the Clean Water and Drinking Water 
SRF programs at the FY 2014 funding levels of at least $1 .449 billion and $907 million 
respectively. 

Investment in water and wastewater infrastructure is currently being threatened as demonstrated 
in the President’s budget proposal to decrease levels of SRF funding and also place limitations 
on allowable deductions for investments in tax-exempt municipal bonds. While the amount we 
are requesting for the SRF programs is still far below the well-documented clean and safe water 
infrastructure needs, it is nonetheless an amount that will allow critical water quality projects to 
move forward nationwide. It would also serve to underscore the continued commitment to a 
federal/state/Iocal partnership in meeting the Nation’s clean and safe water goals and objectives. 

Decreasing Federal Investment Harms Municinalilies and Ratepayers 

Modernizing and replacing the country’s aging water and wastewater infrastructure may be the 
single largest public works need that our Nation faces and it requires a serious investment. The 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) most recent needs survey estimates $187.9 
billion is needed today by clean water agencies to comply with the Clean Water Act (CWA). A 
similar story can be told on the drinking water front: $384.2 billion in drinking water 
infrastructure investments is needed over the next 20 years. It must be noted, however, that the 
Agency’s needs surveys only consider projects that would be eligible for SRF funding. A recent 
study by the American Water Works Association (AWWA) revealed that the nation’s need to 
reinvest in drinking water infrastructure alone, actually totals about $1 trillion over the next 25 
years. Clean water needs roughly parallel that. 

On top of these needs, a 2009 assessment of the costs needed by drinking water and wastewater 
agencies to confront the realities of a changing climate indicated that as much as $1 trillion over 
the next 30 years is necessary to improve resiliency in the face of more frequent and extreme 
weather events like Hurricane Sandy and the persistent drought that has gripped the Midwest and 
West. 
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Federal Investment in Water Infrastructure Levera£es Local Investment. Spurs Economic 
Growth, and Creates Jobs 

Federal investment in the SRF programs leverages additional investment in this critical 
infrastructure at both the state and local levels. Federal capitalization grants to the SRF 
programs must to be matched by a 20% contribution from States thereby leveraging an additional 
$20 million of capital investment for every $100 million of federal investment. Further, nearly 
30 States leverage the federal capitalization grant in the bond market which for FY12 provided 
nearly $3.6 billion in additional working capital. Lastly, each loan issued by the SRF typically 
leverages additional local investment provided through the municipal bond market, private 
financing or other funding sources. Reducing the Federal capitalization grant will significantly 
reduce the overall investment in water and wastewater infrastructure projects by State and local 
governments as well as by the private sector far beyond just the level of cuts to federal funding. 

Investments in water and wastewater infrastructure provide substantial economic benefits to 
communities. The U.S. Conference of Mayors reports that each public dollar invested in water 
and wastewater infrastructure increases private long-term GDP output by $6.35. The National 
Association of Utility Contractors estimates that $1 billion invested in water and wastewater 
infrastructure can creates over 26,000 jobs. Further, tbe Department of Commerce estimates that 
each job created in the local water and wastewater industry creates 3.68 jobs in the national 
economy and each public dollar spent yields $2.62 dollars in economic output in other industries. 
It is clear that federal investment in water and wastewater leverages enormous benefits nationally 
and for our local economies. 

We Need a Stronger Federal Partnership in Meeting the Nation’s Clean Water Needs 

As Congress works to reduce the deficit, it is important that the federal government remain a 
committed partner in helping communities meet their Safe Drinking Water and Clean Water Act 
obligations. The Clean Water and Drinking Water SRF programs have been two of the more 
successful federal-state-local partnerships, providing approximately $70 billion to tens of 
thousands of job-producing projects around tbe country. The short- and long-term improvements 
made possible by the Clean Water and Drinking Water SRFs have delivered significant 
environmental, economic, and public health benefits as well. 

Considering the importance of water and wastewater infrastructure to the well-being of the 
American people and to our economy, it is critical that the federal government remains a reliable 
partner in meeting the nation's clean water and safe drinking water needs. Every federal dollar 
directed to these programs enhances safe and clean water for all. 

We Must Support State Clean and Safe Water, and Nonpoint Source Control. Programs 

Strong and resilient infrastructure is essential - and just as important is state capacity to operate 
our nation’s clean water and drinking water programs. We also urge the Subcommittee to fund 
the Clean Water Act § 1 06 Operating Grant program at $330 million, and the Public Water Work 
System Supervision Program (PWSS) at $130 million. These programs fund needed jobs, such 
as engineers, permit writers, inspectors, biologists, and compliance assistance officials - who 
play critical roles in helping ensure clean and safe water for all Americans. The requested fiinds 
are in fact far below the documented actual needs of these programs. 
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In addition to these programs, the CWA §319 program is unique for its focus on local 
partnerships with agricultural entities to reduce water pollution like nutrient runoff Four dollars 
in watershed investment for every federal dollar is yielded when §3 19 funds are leveraged with 
U.S. Department of Agriculture programs. We urge the Subcommittee to maintain the requested 
funding level of $164.9 million, although the national need is greater ($227 million according to 
the National Association of Conservation Districts in 2012). 

Conclusion 

America is facing staggering shortfalls in infrastructure investment and communities nationwide 
are struggling to pay for the critical water and wastewater infrastructure repairs, replacement, 
and upgrades necessary to protect public health and the environment. As more and more of the 
nation’s water and wastewater infrastructure reaches the end of its useful life cycle, these 
challenges will continue in the years ahead. State capacity to operate clean and safe water 
programs is also at a precarious point. 

For these reasons, it is critical that federal support for water and wastewater infrastructure 
remains a priority aitd funding for the Clean Water and Drinking Water SRF programs is 
maintained at FY 2014 funding levels of at least $1,449 billion and $907 million respectively. 
Doing so will ensure states and municipalities that the federal government remains a dependable, 
long-term partner in meeting the nation’s clean water needs. Congress’ support for these 
requests is a vital step toward ensuring such a partnership remains intact. 
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Amy Jordan 

To the Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies (Committee on 
Appropriations) 

Re: National Park Services Budget 

I am writing to you asking for a delay in funding for The National Park Service’s budget until 
adequate accommodations can be made for the Folk life Festival to continue to be hosted on the 
National Mall, 

The issue is that with the National Mall plan, NPS is planning to dig up the sections of the 
National Mall between 7“' and 13*'' Streets this summer, immediately after the Folklife Festival 
vacates the site. The National Mall plan calls for the installation of costly irrigation and drainage 
systems, with the goal of approving the appearance of the grass. While this is a long overdue 
investment, our problem with the plan is the onerous restrictions that NPS is putting forth for 
anyone who wants to use the Mall for events in the future. The NPS Turf Maintenance Guide 
takes protecting the grass too far. The restrictions on use are so numerous, costly, and limiting as 
to make ANY group uncomfortable about choosing the site for an event. There are clauses in the 
guide that warn that the NPS reserves the right to cancel any event if there is rain the day before. 
What organization is going to spend money and time to plan a big event/ protest/ celebration if 
the NPS can decide to “pull the rug out from under them” at any moment? 

The Smithsonian Folklife Festival has been a tradition on the National Mall for 47 years. The 
Festival brings people from all around the country and all around the world together in a two- 
week long celebration and exchange of culture. With interactive exhibitions, dance and music 
performances, food demonstrations, craft demonstrations and more, the Folklife Festival allows 
for the public to deeply engage in new worlds and ways of life. 

On average, the Festival attracts between 700,000 to 1 million guests EACH SUMMER. 

Though the Festival is a favorite event for many Washingtonians, the high number of attendees is 
also because of its central location on the National Mall. The Center for Folklife and Cultural 
Heritage (based on visitor surveys) estimates that more than 20% of festival visitors were not 
previously aware of the event and just “happened” upon it. 

I am a native to the Washington DC area and I grew up coming to the Festival every summer. 
Now that 1 am married and have my own family, I have continued that tradition. I have fond 
memories of The Prince of Bhutan holding my first bom. I am a teacher and have always 
encouraged my students to attend this event. Many of the families I work with do not have the 
resources to give their children rich learning experiences tliat build background knowledge. 
However, through the Folklife Festival they have this opportunity at their fingertips and its 
FREE! 
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I must urge the committee to reconsider the restrictions on the National Mall that would 
effectively end the Smithsonian Folklife Festival, and all other programs of its kind. Without free 
access to the National Mall that permits the kind of easy access and exchange that the Festival 
has enjoyed for 47 years we lose the experience and the celebration that it has provided us for so 
long. 

Thank you for your consideration. 
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House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Regarding Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations 

Written Testimony of the Appalachian Mountain Club 

Susan Arnold 

Vice President for Conservation 

The Appalachian Mountain Club (AMC) represents more than 100,000 members and supporters 
who share our mission to "promote the protection, enjoyment, and understanding of the mountains, 
forests, waters, and trails of the Appalachian region". We thank the subcommittee for the opportunity 
to submit comments on the Fiscal Year 2015 Department of Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Bill. 

The AMC writes in support of Fiscal Year 2015 funding for the following programs: 

• Amount of Funding Requested: $900 million; Program; Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(LWCF) - Land Acquisition and State Assistance; Agencies: Bureau of Land Management, 

National Park Service, Fish & Wildlife Service, Forest Service (Department of Agriculture). 

• Amount of Funding Requested: $10 million; Program: Rivers, Trails, and Conservation Assistance 
Program; Agency: National Park Service. 

• Amount of Funding Requested: $2.3 billion, with $300,000 dedicated to the New England Trail 
(NET); Program: Park Operations, National Trail System; Agency: National Park Service. 

• Amount of Funding Requested: $10 million; Program: Land Acquisition, Highlands Conservation 
Act; Agency: Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund: 

LWCF remains the premier federal program to conserve our nation's land, water, historic and 
recreational assets. The companion LWCF state grants program provides crucial support for state and 
local park acquisitions, recreational facilities, and trail corridors. LWCF also funds two other important 
state grant programs: the Forest Legacy Program and the Community Forest and Open Space 
Conservation Program. As the LWCF program celebrates its 50^^ anniversary in 2015, the AMC supports 
full funding at $900 million, recognizing that $350 million is outlined in the President's Fiscal Year 2015 
budget request to be made available through the appropriations process, with an additional $550 
million to be made available outside of this process. Full funding for LWCF meets the Intent of the 
authorizing legislation by applying already dedicated funding to its established purpose. 

As such, the AMC supports $900 million for LWCF in Fiscal Year 2015, which would provide for: 

• $447,210,000 to the Department of Interior, Federal Land Acquisition programs, including the 
following priorities for the AMC: 

o $171,041,000 for the National Park Service, which includes funding for: 

■ Sections of the Appalachian National Scenic Trail, in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Pennsylvania. 

■ New England National Scenic Trail, Massachusetts. 

■ Saratoga National Historical Park, New York. 

■ Gettysburg National Historical Park, Pennsylvania. 

■ Acadia National Park, Maine. 
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o $169,772,000 for the US Frsh and Wildlife Service, which includes funding for: 

■ Silvio O. Conte National Wildlife Refuge, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

■ laconic and Green Mountain Range, Vermont. 

o $18 million to the Office of the Secretary, Office of Valuation Services 

• $100,117,000 to the Department of Interior, National Park Service, State Assistance program. 

• $127,673,000 to the Department of Agriculture, United States Forest Service, Federal Land 
Acquisition program, including the following priorities for the AMC: 

o laconic and Green Mountain Range, White Mountain, Vermont, 
o Wilderness Inholdings, Barbours Creek Wilderness, Virginia. 

• $100 million to the Department of Agriculture, State and Private Forestry, Forest Legacy 
program, including the following priorities for the AMC: 

o Whip-poor-will Woods, Connecticut. 

o Groton Forrest Legacy Initiative, Dowsville Headwaters, and Windham Regional Working 
Forest, Vermont. 

o Rennselaer Plateau Working Forest, New York, 
o Gulf Hagas Whitecap and Big Six Forest, Maine, 
o Connecticut to Quabbin Reservoir, Massachusetts, 
o Oliverlan Valley, New Hampshire, 
o The Northeast Connection, Pennsylvania. 

Rivers, Trails, and Conservation Assistance (RTCA) Program: 

The National Park Service's RTCA program supports community-led natural resource conservation and 
outdoor recreation projects, assisting in developing recreational sites and facilities to protect and 
conserve important, non-Federal recreational, cultural and historic assets. The AMC supports an 
appropriation of $10 million to the RTCA program in Fiscal Year 2015, consistent with the President's 
Fiscal Year 2015 budget. 

New England Trail (NET) - Park Operations: 

The AMC supports an appropriation of $2.3 billion to fund the Operations of the National Park System, 
of which the AMC supports $300,000 to be made available to the New England National Scenic Trail. The 
NET is a 220-mile hiking trail winding through 40 communities in Connecticut and Massachusetts, with 
nearly 2 million people living within 10 miles of the trail. In order to fully implement the federal portion 
of the Trail Management Blueprint for the NET, $300,000 is needed in Fiscal Year 2015 to support: trail 
and facility management; volunteer coordination; community engagement; and outreach to landowners 
and youth. 

Highlands Conservation Act (HCA) program: 

The HCA program has proven to be an enormously successful federal-state, public-private conservation 
assistance program in the federally designated Mid-Atlantic Highlands of Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, since its enactment in 2004. To date, the program has protected 5,991 acres of 
the highest valued conservation lands in the region, leveraging $14.25 million in federal funding with an 
additional $34.4 million in non-federal matching funds. All lands acquired are purchased only from 
willing sellers and land interests must be held in perpetuity by non-federal entities, adding no future 
federal land management burden. The program has historically been included in the Land Acquisition 
program budget, under the Department of Interior's Fish & Wildlife Service, funded through the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. Though the President's Fiscal Year 2015 budget does not provide for HCA 
program funding, the AMC supports $10 million for the HCA in 2015. 
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Outside Witness Testimony 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Statement by; Ron Tipton Date: March 25, 2014 

Executive Director/CEO 
Appalachian Trail Conservancy 

Dear Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

In behalf of the Appalachian Trail Conservancy (ATC), for reasons described below, I am 
requesting a Fiscal Year 2015 appropriation from the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
in the amount of $4,461,000 for the Department of the Interior, National Park Service and 
$7,850,000 for the USDA Forest Service for the acquisition of lands and interests in lands 
surrounding or bordering the Appalachian National Scenic Trail in the states of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

ATC also requests support for the president’s Fiscal Year 2015 budget request of 
$2,283,852,000 for National Park Service operations and $10 million for the Centennial 
Challenge, as well as a budget request of $183,000 for the USDA Forest Service for operational 
costs associated with managing the Appalachian National Scenic Trail. 

Background: The Appalachian National Scenic Trail (ANST) is America’s premier long- 
distance footpath. Begun in 1922 and completed in 1937 as a continuous footpath extending 
from western Maine to northern Georgia, the trail gained Federal recognition in 1968 with the 
passage of the National Trails System Act. Amendments to that act in 1978 expanded the 
authorization for Federal and state land acquisition to establish a permanent, publicly owned 
right-of-way as well as a protective corridor or “greenway” along the trail. Since 1 978, with the 
strong support of the Subcommittee and the Congress as a whole, the Appalachian National 
Scenic Trail land-acquisition program of the National Park Service and USDA Forest Service 
has become one of the most successful land-conservation efforts in the nation’s history. 
Additional land acquisitions will serve to protect priority landscapes along the trail that offer 
recreational and ecological benefits to the public. 

Resource Characteristics: The Appalachian Trail is a 2,185-mile footpath extending along the 
crests and valleys of the Appalachian Mountains through fourteen states from Maine to Georgia. 
Often characterized as a “string of pearls,” the trail, which is administered as a unit of the 
National Park System, connects eight National Forests, six other units of the National Park 
System, and approximately 60 state parks, forests, and game-management units. With an 
estimated two million visitors per year, it ranks among the most heavily visited units of the 
National Park System and also ranks among the top ten units from the standpoint of natural 
diversity, with more than 2,200 documented occurrences of federally- and state-listed rare, 
threatened, or endangered species at more than 500 discrete sites. 

The Appalachian Trail is equally well known as a remarkable public/private partnership. Since 
the initial construction of the trail in the 1920s and 30s, volunteers affiliated with the 
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Appalachian Trail Conservancy have constructed, reconstructed, and maintained the footpath, as 
well as a system of more than 250 shelters and associated facilities such as privies, improved 
campsites, bridges, signs, and parking lots. In 2013, for example, 5,941 volunteers contributed 
245,548 hours of labor along the trail. 

Need for Appropriations: As noted previously, while the Appalachian National Scenic Trail 
protection program represents one of the most successful land-acquisition programs in the 
history of the conservation movement in the United States, that program is not yet complete. A 
number of critical parcels are now “ripe” for land acquisition from willing sellers, and we are 
seeking FY’ 15 LWCF appropriations to secure those properties. A brief description of each of 
those critical parcels follows. 

Bald Cap Peak, New Hampshire. ATC and The Conservation Fund request an FY’15 LWCF 
appropriation of $200,000 for the National Park Service. The funds would be obligated for 
the National Park Service to acquire a 300-acre tract in fee in Coos County, New Flampshire. 

The tract will broaden the Appalachian Trail corridor in these highlands, protecting the natural 
flora and fauna along it, as well as the high-elevation watershed found along the crest of the 
mountains the trail traverses. These lands are part of the Mahoosuc Mountain range, which is the 
northerly extension of the White Mountains in northeastern New Hampshire. Acquisition of this 
property would enhance protection for three major peaks in the area, including Bald Cap Peak, 
Bald Cap, North Bald Cap, and the area around Mount Success. This acquisition also will protect 
a key side trail that provides access to one of the more remote sections of the trail. 

Greensboro Farm, New Hampshire. ATC and the Trust for Public Lands request an FY’15 
LWCF appropriation of $2,251,000 for the National Park Service to acquire a 173-acre tract 
of land owned by Dartmouth College and located in the town of Hanover, New Hampshire. This 
acquisition will protect the ANST corridor from incompatible development and permanently 
protect side trails maintained by the town of Hanover which connect to the Appalachian Trail, 
but which do not have permanent protection status. Acquisition of this property, known as 
Hudson Farm, will also protect wetland and riparian systems, grassland bird habitat, rare plant 
sites, a significant wildlife corridor, and forest resources. The Hudson Farm is likely to be 
divested by Dartmouth College within the next 2 to 4 years, as it has been deemed a non- 
strategic real estate holding. 

Pomfret Pines Project, Vermont. ATC and The Conservation Fund request funding in FY’15 
of $533,000 for the National Park Service to acquire an easement interest in an 81-acre 
property, known as the Pomfret Pines Farm, situated on a hill adjacent to and above the 
Appalachian Trail in the Town of Pomfret, Vermont, to conserve its natural and scenic character. 
The property may be under threat of subdivision and residential development. 

Hottle-Fahey Forest, Massachusetts. ATC requests funding in FY’15 of $777,000 for the 
National Park Service to acquire a 306-acre tract of the Hottle-Fahey Forest that lies in the 
foreground viewshed of Warner Hill in Hinsdale, Massachusetts. In 2010, an industrial wind 
developer proposed constructing six large wind turbines within 500 feet of the ANST corridor at 
this point. This would have seriously altered the view from Warner Hill and significantly 
changed the character of this seetion of the trail through the small rural village of Hinsdale. In 
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late 2012, the developer withdrew plans to develop the site, but the threat for industrial 
development and/or timber extraction remains. The Hottle-Fahey Forest lies in the center of the 
Flinsdale Flats, an area designated by the state of Massachusetts as an Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACEC), a site that receives special recognition because of the quality, 
uniqueness, and significance of its resources. 

White Rocks Addition, Pennsylvania. ATC requests an FY’IS LWCF appropriation of 
$500,000 for the National Park Service to acquire a 107-acre property in the viewshed of the 
Appalachian Trail as it crosses the White Rocks formation just southeast of Boiling Springs, 
Pennsylvania. This tract is contiguous to a recently protected 800-acre tract. The most pressing 
threat to this landscape is the potential for additional development by the landowner. 

Tennessee Mountains Trails and Waters-Rich Mountain Inhoiding. ATC requests an FY’IS 
LWCF appropriation of $3,700,000, including the Rich Mountain inholding ($700,000), for 
the USDA Forest Service. This collaborative project includes funding for acquisitions 
associated with trails in Tennessee, including a 100-acre privately-owned inholding situated in 
the northwest corner of the recently acquired 10,000-acre Rocky Fork property, a significant 
acquisition for the ANST. This tract includes the highest point of land for the overall property as 
well as prominent cliffs. The cliffs are only a short distance from the ANST through a high- 
elevation heath bald. The property provides sweeping views of the Sampson Mountain 
Wilderness and northeast Ten nes see/ south west Virginia. 

North Carolina Threatened Treasures — Grassy Ridge Project. ATC requests an FY’IS 
LWCF appropriation of $1,100,000 for the USDA Forest Service to acquire 601 acres of 
high-elevation grassy bald with several threatened and endangered species, This parcel is the 
largest unprotected parcel in the ANST and Overmountain Victory National Historic Trail 
viewshed. An additional $1,0.50,000 will be contributed to the project from the North Carolina 
Parks and Recreation Trust Fund and the North Carolina Clean Water Trust Fund. 

Sugarloaf Mountain, Tennessee. ATC requests an FY’15 LWCF appropriation of $330,000 
for the USDA Forest Service to acquire this 80-acre inholding within the Cherokee National 
Forest to protect the viewshed of the Appalachian Trail. The tract hosts a cove hardwood forest, 
a waterfall, and abundant wildflowers, offering an outstanding recreational experience. ATC will 
contribute funding for the appraisal of this important tract. 

National Trails Collaborative Landscape. ATC requests an FY’15 LWCF appropriation of 
$2,720,000 for the USDA Forest Service. This acquisition package includes several important 
ANST tracts, including: 

• Ripshin Wetlands. This 403-acre property is adjacent to the Moffett Laurel Botanical Area 
Rare Community and Ripshin Ridge Rare Community. The Ripshin tract contains documented 
habitat and breeding grounds for the Bog Turtle, a state threatened species and federally listed 
threatened species within an Appalachian Highlands Bog. Cliff-top viewpoints offer 
exceptional views of this tract for Appalachian Trail hikers. This tract is surrounded on three 
sides by the Cherokee National Forest. 
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• Hump Mountain, Tennessee, The 27-acre Hump Mountain tract is a high-elevation Southern 
Appalachian grassy bald, which is home to a unique ecosystem including several threatened 
and endangered species and species of concern. The tract is also part of the culturally 
significant Roan Highlands landscape and a national natural landmark, and it is surrounded on 
three sides by the Cherokee and Pisgah National Forests. 

• Shook Branch, Tennessee, Cherokee National Forest. This 20-acre tract provides an 
important linkage for the Appalachian Trail corridor as it travels from Watauga Lake to the 
Pond Mountain Wilderness. Rerouting the trail onto this tract will provide a much safer 
crossing of the very busy U.S. 321, prevent development adjacent to a USFS/Tennessee Valley 
Authority recreation area, and provide an improved corridor for wildlife. 

National Park Service Funding. ATC requests a $10 million appropriation for the 
Centennial Challenge and $2,283,852,000 for National Park Service operations. As NPS 

prepares for its 100th anniversary, Congress has an achievable opportunity to begin reversing the 
damaging pattern of recent cuts and long-term underfunding and instead invest in the popular 
and economically important NPS, including the ANST. The troubled budget process of recent 
years has allowed a slow-motion shutdown that has meant deferring significant maintenance 
projects and the hiring of key park staff that provide for safe and enjoyable visits. 

USDA Forest Service, Appalachian National Scenic Trail Operations. ATC requests 
$183,000 in operational funds for the USDA Forest Service Southern Region 8 to provide a 
liaison for trail management. Operational funds also support volunteer trail maintenance crews 
and visitor outreach. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony and for your consideration of our request. 


Ron Tipton, Executive Director/CEO 
Appalachian Trail Conservancy 
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April 9, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C, 20510 


Dear Chainnan Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am, requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Jutm River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 
consistent witli the President’s recommended budget. I request that tlte Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential paiticipation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 


2, Appropriate $2tK),000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet 
expenses incuiTed by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Jumi Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Ihogram’s stocking program. 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P, Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 

I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 

/s/David C. Bloomfield, PE 
Four Corners Site Plant Manager 

Tel. 505-598-8405 
Fax 505-598-8742 
David.Bloomfield @ aps.com 
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Statement of Christine Anagnos 
Executive Director, Association of Art Museum Directors 

for the record of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

The Association of Art Museum Directors (AAMD) respectfully requests funding of no 
less than $1 55 million each for the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH). 

In addition, AAMD requests a revision of the Arts and Artifacts Indemnity Act (P.L. 94- 
158) as amended (P.L. 110-161, Sec. 426) to increase the amount of indemnity that 
may be outstanding at any given time and for any single exhibition. Congress last 
amended the Act in 2005 and 2007, and both times it did so through the appropriations 
process. 

I. THE ARTS AND ARTIFACTS INDEMNITY ACT 

Congress and President Gerald Ford approved the Arts and Artifacts Indemnity Act in 
1 975 to promote the international exchange and exhibition of major artworks. Officially 
a program of the Federal Council on the Arts and Humanities, the program is 
administered by the NEA. In 2007, Congress expanded eligibility to include coverage of 
works of art owned by U.S. entities while on exhibition in the United States.. 

Federal indemnity only covers objects in major exhibitions. It usually does not cover 
every object, as some are excluded because they are fragile, or for other reasons. 

When objects are excluded, the museum must either secure private insurance or cover 
them through its own blanket policy. Getting indemnity for some objects makes getting 
insurance for the remainder easier and more affordable. 

Absent indemnification, some exhibitions would have to be cut back in scale, whether 
by traveling to fewer venues or including fewer objects. In some cases, exhibitions 
would not go forward at all. For this reason, fine arts insurers as well as museums 
support the indemnity program, since they would rather insure some objects in an 
exhibition than not have the exhibition presented in the first place. 

The program has run smoothly and incurred minimal costs to the federal government, 
which since 1 975 has paid just two claims, totaling $1 04,700. It currently saves art 
museums approximately $30 million annually, while enabling major exhibitions to be 
presented to audiences around the country, with all of their attendant educational and 
economic benefits. 

The program’s cost has been so low for several reasons. First, it imposes high 
deductibles: for exhibitions indemnified for over $500 million, the deductible is 
$500,000. Second, the program is very strict about what it will cover, with entire classes 
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of objects ineligible due to fragility. Third, the program demands the highest standards 
in security and environmental controls; for example, all exhibitions must have human 
guards 24 hours a day, and all works must travel with couriers. 

The Act allows no more than $10 billion in indemnity for international exhibitions to be 
outstanding at any one time, and no single international exhibition may receive 
indemnity for more than $1.2 billion of value. No more than $5 billion may be 
outstanding at any one time for domestic exhibitions, and no single domestic exhibition 
may receive indemnity for more than $750 million of value. 

In 2012, museums requested indemnity for nearly $16 billion in value for international 
exhibitions and over $6 billion for domestic. Museums report that the caps are 
preventing indemnity from being extended to objects that would have been covered in 
past years. Simply put, there is not enough coverage to go around. As both inflation 
and a rising art market take their toll, the situation is bound to worsen. 

A list of recently indemnified exhibitions appears on the NEA’s website. While only the 
museum that organizes the exhibition applies for indemnity, all museums that present or 
lend to the exhibition benefit from it. For example, the exhibition ‘The Civil War and 
American Art” included works from museums in Birmingham, AL; Detroit, Ml, Kansas 
City, MO; Los Angeles, CA; New Haven, CT; Newark, NJ; Norfolk, VA; Philadelphia, 

PA; Richmond, VA; San Francisco, CA; Saratoga Springs, NY; and Tulsa, OK. In this 
way the lending institutions were able to share work in their collections with the large 
American and international audiences that came to see the exhibition at the 
Smithsonian American Art Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, as well as 
those who experienced it online. 

Nor is it only large institutions that present qualifying exhibitions. For example, the 
Speed Art Museum in Louisville, KY organized “Rembrandt, Rubens, Gainsborough and 
the Golden Age of Painting,” which traveled with indemnity to the Philbrook Museum of 
Art in Tulsa, OK; Dixon Gallery and Gardens in Memphis, TN, Flint institute of Arts in 
Flint, Ml; and the El Paso Museum of Art in El Paso, TX. In this case, indemnity 
coverage permitted the Speed to control the exhibition's costs and translated into a 
reduced participation fee for these moderate sized art museums. 

Since 1975, Congress has raised the international caps several times, the last being in 
2005, generally anywhere from 25 percent to 100 percent. A partial legislative history is 
included below. 

AAMD requests that Congress once again raise the international caps and, for the first 
time since instituting the domestic program in 2007, raise its caps as well. Using 
previous congressional actions as precedent, we suggest that it would be reasonable to 
institute an overall cap of $15 billion for international exhibitions with the limit per 
exhibition rising to $1 .8 billion, and an overall cap of $7.5 billion for domestic exhibitions 
with the limit per exhibition rising to $1 billion. 
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Recognizing that this is technically an authorizing matter, AAMD urges the 
Appropriations Committee to work with the Education and Workforce Committee to 
approve new caps. 

PARTIAL LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE INDEMNITY ACT; 

1 975 S. 1 800 An Act to provide indemnities for exhibitions of artistic and humanistic 
endeavors, establishes aggregate cap of $250,000,000, with $50,000,000 maximum per 
international exhibition. 

1 980 S. 1 386 Reauthorization of National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act 
and the Museum Services Act, increases aggregate cap to $400,000,000. 

1 985 S. 1 264 Arts, Humanities and Museums Amendments of 1 985, increases the 
aggregate of loss or damage covered at any one time by indemnity agreements made 
under such Act. Increases the maximum level of indemnification tor each exhibition. 

1 990 HR 5769 Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, increases aggregate 
cap and exhibition cap. 

1999 HR 4328 Omnibus Consolidated and Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, amends the Arts and Artifacts indemnity Act to increase certain coverage limits for 
loss or damage of items covered by indemnity agreements under such Act. 

2003 HR 13 Museum and Library Services Act, increases aggregate cap from $5 billion 
to $8 billion and exhibition cap from $500 million to $600 million. 

2005 HR 2361 Department of the Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, increases aggregate cap to $10 billion and exhibition cap to $1.2 
billion. 

2007 HR 2764 Consolidated Appropriations Act, establishes program for domestic 
exhibitions with aggregate cap of $5 billion and exhibition cap of $750 million. 

II. NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 

As stated above, AAMD requests that Congress appropriate no less than $155 million 
for the NEA. The agency continues to make modest but important grants that leverage 
significant private support. 

For this statement we would like to focus on the Blue Star Museums program, which is 
an outstanding example of NEA leadership. In 2013, eighty percent of AAMD’s 
membership participated in the Blue Star program, which calls on museums to offer free 
admission to active-duty military families at least from Memorial Day to Labor Day. 

Many museums offered free admission year-round. We have asked our members to 
enroll for 2014 and are receiving an enthusiastic response. 
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Inspired by the Blue Star program, many AAMD members have tailored programs to the 
military audience: 

The Frist Center for the Visual Arts in Nashville, TN presented “Steve Mumford’s War 
Journals, 2003-201 3.” Thanks to a generous donor, the Frist also offers free 
membership to military families. 

The Minneapolis Institute of Art has created a specialized tour for veterans attending the 
Psychiatry Partial Hospital (PPH) program at the Minneapolis VA. The tour, titled 
"Honoring the Warrior” combines art history, art appreciation and art therapy into a 
unique therapeutic experience where veterans can explore their thoughts and feelings 
through their reactions to particular works of art 

The Honolulu Museum of Art is particularly proud of the Warriors' Eyes on Art program, 
a partnership with Honolulu’s Triplet Army Medical Center. Service men and women in 
treatment for P.T.S.D. visit the museum before hours to visit the galleries and create art 
works of their own with professionals from the museum and medical center. 

At the Bronx Museum of the Arts, a series of paintings, interviews and stories “convey 
the pressing need for a civilian awareness of the realities and experiences of veterans 
from current and past generations,” according to the museum’s website. 

Each of these AAMD members is a Blue Star Museum. 

III. NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

Finally, and as stated above, AAMD requests that Congress appropriate no less than 
$1 55 million for the NEH. 

This important agency assists art museums in presenting humanities scholarship to the 
general public. It also has historically played an invaluable role in assisting with the 
preservation and conservation of important collections. This is exactly the type of 
unglamorous work for which it is chronically difficult to raise private funding, making 
federal support all the more valuable. 

Both the NEA and NEH rely on the participation of non-governmental peer reviewers in 
making funding decisions, ensuring that political interference is non-existent. This 
system is the envy of many nations, and we strongly encourage Congress to maintain 
its vitality though continued and increased funding. 


Contact information: 
Christine Anagnos 
canaanos@aamd.ora 
(212) 754-8084 
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Testimony before the Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
By Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
April 10,2014 

The Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies (AFWA) understands the current difficult 
fiscal circumstances the Nation continues to experience and the need to reduce federal 
government spending. Fiscal discipline needs to be a well-informed process that retains 
meritorious programs with a demonstrated, successful on-the ground track record of conservation 
success, job creation, and economic growth. 

The Association’s FY201S recommendations reflect strong support throughout the 
federal budget for conservation programs that provide funds to states and/or NGOs to 
further leverage state and private funds to implement priority on-the-ground conservation 
actions. Over the last several years most state fish and wildlife agencies have witnessed 
significant reductions in their budgets resulting in staff losses, furloughs, and serious impacts to 
fish and wildlife conservation work. The.se federal grant programs support state conservation 
priorities, fill critical pieces of state conservation work and increase the return on investment for 
the taxpayer through the more efficient and effective use by local staff who know the needs of 
fish, wildlife and their habitats and have community relationships and strong partnerships on 
which to build conservation successes. 

While the Association is appreciative of new initiatives, we are concerned that these may 
be at the expense of long-standing conservation programs with demonstrated track records of on- 
the-ground success. We remain concerned that these new initiatives are being stood-up at the 
expense of Migratory Bird Joint Ventures, National Fish Habitat Partnerships, and State Wildlife 
Action Plans, all which have long-standing partnership approaches to achieve landscape level 
conservation and have demonstrated success. We continue to urge Congress to direct for all new 
initiatives to be well coordinated amongst states and federal agencies to maximize efficiency and 
effectiveness while minimizing duplication and conflict. The state fish and wildlife agencies 
have and will continue to remain interested in having a meaningful role in the federal landscape 
level conservation initiatives. However, many states lack the capacity to do so due to personnel 
and funding limitations. There continues to be a need for federal assistance in enhancing state 
capacities to engage in these new initiatives. 

Enhancing Coordination with State Fish and Wildlife Agencies - AFWA requests the 
Department of Interior agencies (and other federal natural resources and land management 
agencies including DOD, USAGE, USFS) work with state fish and wildlife agencies on 
implementation strategies for the DOl goals of Renewable Energy Resource Development prior 
the formulation of agency budgets and program implementation. Tlie importance of involving 
states in the interagency coordination to provide expert technical assistance and conservation 
recommendations to facilitate the siting, construction, and operation of a broad and growing 
spectrum of energy and transmission projects in order to avoid or mitigate significant impacts to 
fish and wildlife and their habitats can’t be overstressed. 

Consolidation of Federal Agency Budget Line Items - AFWA is deeply concerned 
about the continued consolidation of federal agency budget line items over the past few years. 

We are increasingly alarmed that without specific budget line items and the commensurate 
tracking of expenditures and accomplishments, transparency in operations and accountability to 
state partners, the public benefits will be compromised. Therefore, the Association strongly 


1 
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urges Congress maintain and establish new, individual line items for program areas to increase 
transparency and accountability. 

State-Federal Coordination on Sage Grouse Conservation - Protecting and 
conserving the greater sage-grouse and its habitat is one of the highest priorities of the 
Association and many of the western states. State and federal conservation programs, initiatives, 
and activities are underway across the west at an unprecedented level to ensure the long-term 
persistence of the greater sage-grouse and avert the need to list the species under the Endangered 
Species Act (ESA), The current level of conservation effort and dedication must be maintained 
and intensified by all partners involved to achieve our conservation goals, and even with those 
intensified efforts, more time is needed to collaboratively implement and monitor these plans to 
demonstrate essential conservation gains. AFWA encourages the Secretary of the Interior and 
Congress to delay a listing decision on sage-grouse until September 2016, allowing the Fish and 
Wildlife Service sufficient time to evaluate the conservation status of the greater sage-grouse 
based on the best scientific and commercial data available - the results generated by science- 
driven conservation plans and actions through unprecedented state-federal partnerships and 
cooperation. 

Federal Mitigation Responsibilities — AFWA also recommends Congress remind all 
federal agencies with mitigation responsibilities from federal water development projects that 
those responsibilities do not sunset, and every federal agency must continue to pay for and fulfill 
its mitigation responsibilities to the states. 

Land Acquisition — AFWA urges Congress to ensure land acquisition is focused on 
protecting important fish and wildlife habitat as well as public access for hunting, fishing, and 
other wildlife-dependent public uses, and that land acquisitions are made with state concurrence. 
AFWA generally supports the President’s FYI5 budget proposal but differs as described below. 

RECOMMENATIONS BY AGENCY: 

U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE (FWS) 

Grants, Cooperative Agreements, Partnership Funding - We recommend prioritizing funding 
for grant and other program dollars distributed to states to address conservation priorities and the 
collaborative efforts they facilitate. The EWS should leverage partnerships with states and 
conservation organizations through program such as the North American Wetlands Conservation 
Act, State and Tribal Wildlife Grants, National Fish Habitat Partnerships, and collaborative 
efforts such as the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the San Juan 
River Basin Recovery Implementation Program. AFWA urges Congress to restore funding to 
existing core conservation programs such as pass through grant programs to as robustly as 
possible, with a future target of FY2010 enacted levels. 

State and Tribal Wildlife Grants Program (SWG) - AFWA recommends Congress increase 
SWG funding to at least FYl 1 funding levels (~$62 million). This increase will help states to 
address data gaps on those species identified as species in greatest conservation need in State 
Wildlife Action Plans and assist with implementation of the FWS work plan developed in 
response to the 201 1 court settlement on federal listing petitions. The subcommittee should 
consider further incentivizing work on petitioned and candidate species by lowering the non- 
federal match rate to 10% for specific work on these species. AFWA continues to be interested 
in and is working with the FWS to secure authorization for the program through the Wildlife 
Conservation and Restoration subaccount under the Pittman-Robertson Act (16 USC Sec. 669e). 
Joint Ventures (NAWMP) - AFWA appreciates the President’s budget request to increase 
funding for Joint Ventures and supports the FY15 funding level. 
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Aquatic Habitat and Species Conservation - No changes in the hatchery system should be 
executed until a national urge Congress to ensure, at a minimum, the base funding of $800,000 
continues for AADAP and that all fees collected by the program are used to support continued 
drug approyal research. AFWA supports funding for the National Fish Habitat Action Plan and 
Adaptiye Habitat Management at the highest levels possible, but no less than $7.6 million in 
FY15 to support state- driven priorities and partnerships supporting local communities to 
conserve fish and fish habitat. AFWA supports funding Aquatic Nuisance Species Plans at the 
highest levels possible, but no less than $1.1 million in FY 1 5 to combat economically and 
ecologically costly aquatic nuisance species. AFWA supports $4.4m for Asian carp control and 
management and in coordination with the state fish and wildlife agencies. 

Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund — AFWA urges Congress to restore 
funding to FY14 levels to help with the recovery of listed species through the work of state fish 
and wildlife agencies. The FWS should provide the maximum amount of allowable 
discretionary funds (Traditional Section 6) to the slates to determine the most effective use of 
funds and to focus on priority species upon which the state and USFWS agree, 

U.S. FOREST SERVICE (USES) 

Maintain Public Access - States are noticing a decline law enforcement staff which can result 
in reduced public access and land closures. AFWA recommends the USFS explore partnership 
opportunities to maintain adequate law enforcement staff and to avoid land closures. 
International Forestry Program — AFWA supports the International Program and recommends 
the program continue with FY2014 level funding at $8 million because of its distinct niche and 
benefit to the states. The program, working through partnerships, protects forests from invasive 
species and supports priority migratory bird species identified by state fish and wildlife agencies. 
National Forest System - Integrated Resource Restoration--We call for the establishment of 
individual line items for each program area and recommend the Wildlife & Fisheries Habitat 
Management and Vegetation & Watershed Management areas receive priority for funding. 
Support Wildland Fire Management - AFWA supports the President’s proposed Wildland 
Fire Management Strategy to better manage the agency budgets and cope with wildland fire 
disasters, which will increase the availability of funds for land stewardship and management, 
enabling more activities where needed most to reduce catastrophic wildfires. Putting habitat 
conservation first should reduce the number and intensity of wildfires across the country - 
saving lives, natural resources, taxpayer dollars, and local economies from devastation. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT (BLM) 

Enhance Coordination with State Fish and Wildlife Agencies -Congress should urge BLM to 
coordinate with states on all initiatives, strategies, programs and priorities to meet its sustained 
yield mission objective as it pertains to fish and wildlife conservation. 

Funding Commensurate with Responsibilities - We encourage Congress to provide 
appropriate increases to bring the BLM budget into parity with the other federal land 
management agencies and commensurate with the hundreds of millions of acres they manage. 
Wildlife Management - Sage Grouse Conservation — AFWA supports as robust funding as 
possible for Sage Grouse Conservation implementation in FY15. 

Support Land Acquisition/Easements for Hunting and Eishing - We support the President’s 
request for funding and further request that Congress consider funding hunting and fishing 
access at the highest level possible to improve access for hunting, angling and sportsmen. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE (NFS) 

Operation of the National Park System -- The NPS should focus on and coordinate with state 
fish and wildlife agencies on resource funding needs and priorities that are critical to the states. 
State Grants and Administration - AFWA supports moving the LWCF off budget to a 
dedicated, mandatory fund and supports parity between the federal and state sides of LWCF. 
However, we would also like to see a greater focus on meeting the goals of fish and wildlife 
conservation. 

US GEOLOGICAL SURVEY (USGS) 

Cooperative Research Units Support State Needs -- AFWA greatly appreciates and supports 
the renewed funding for the Coop Units in the FY15 President’s request. We request the 
continued commitment to these research units through full staffing in FY15 and into the future. 
Restore Cuts to the Wildlife Program for the Southeastern Cooperative Wildlife Disease 
Study- SCWDS provides vital diagnostic, research, educational, and consultative services not 
available elsewhere and addresses disease issues that affect wildlife and humans and/or domestic 
animals. Although SCWDS membership includes 19 state wildlife management agencies in the 
Southeast, Midwest, and Northeast, SCWDS provides regular assistance to wildlife managers 
nationally and internationally. The states greatly depend on SCWDS to address and meet their 
wildlife disease challenges and needs. AFWA strongly urges Congress to restore full SCWDS 
funding, increase it by $500,000 and to provide report language directing the USGS to provide 
SCWDS with funding of $750,000 for FY2015. 

Proposed Cuts to Fisheries Research - AFWA supports level funding for Fisheries Program 
Research at FY14 levels to ensure the changing environment and associated needs are met. 
Aquatic Drug Registration Helps States (Fisheries) - AFWA supports the re-establishment of 
funding (at least $800,000) for this work and requests report language directing the USGS to 
maintain capacity and expertise in this area because it is an important initiative that for decades 
has supported fish health in hatcheries, safety and effective testing of animal drugs which help 
manage fisheries, and restoration of threatened and endangered species. 

Asian Carp Prevention Critical to Fish and Fish Habitat Conservation - AIWA supports 
the proposed funding and activities to address Asian carp control and research, and recommends 
that Congress provide an additional $2 million to USGS to implement Uie Management and 
Control Plan for Bighead, Black, Grass, and Silver Carps in the United States (National Asian 
Carp Plan), as approved by the Aquatic Nuisance Species Task Force. 

Great Lakes Deepwater Fisheries Program - AFWA requests at least $15.0 million for the 
USGS’s Great Lakes Science Center, which includes $9.2 million for the essential Deepwater 
Research Program and $5.8 million for the “Invasives and Ecosystems” Program. 

U.S. EPA (EPA) — Great Lakes Restoration Initiative - AFWA supports continued funding 
of the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative at FY14 levels ($300,000) to support critical restoration 
projects aimed at improving the physical, chemical, and biological integrity of the Great Lakes. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE — International Fisheries Commissions — AFWA supports 
continuing level funding at the FY14 level needed to meet several bi-lateral and multi-lateral 
agreements and treaties that advance the nation’s interests and help conserve and improve marine 
resources and fish populations. 
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Association OF 
Public and 
Land-grant 
Universities 

FY 2015 Testimony of the 

ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC AND LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITIES (A‘ P “ L ' U ) 
BOARD ON NATURAL RESOURCES IBNR) 

To the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related 

Agencies 

Submitted by Dr. Doug Parker, Chair, APLU Board on Natural Resources, Director; and 
Director, California Institute tor Water Resources, University of California, Division of 
Agriculture and Natural resources doug,parker@iicoiKedu 

On behalf of the APLU Board on Natural Resources (BNR), we thank you for your support of 
science and research programs within the United States Geological Survey (USGS). We 
appreciate the opportunity to provide recommendations for the following programs witiiin 
USGS; S8.8 million for the Water Resources Research Institutes and $ 1 8.6 million for the 
Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research Units. 

APLU BNR requests $8.8 million for the Water Resources Research Institutes (WRRI). 

The APLU BNR request is based on the following: $7,000,000 in base grants for the WRRI as 
authorized by Section 1 04(b) of the Water Resources Research Act, including state-based 
competitive grants; and $1,500,000 to support activities authorized by section 104(g) of the Act, 
which is competitive matching grants program that addresses national and regional water issues. 
Federal funding for the WRRI program is the catalyst that moves states and cities to invest in 
university-based research to address their own water management issues. State WRRI take the 
relatively modest amount of federal funding appropriated, match it 2:1 with state, local and other 
funds and use it to put university scientists to work finding solutions to the most pressing local 
and state water problems that are of national importance. The Institutes have raised more than 
$15 in other funds for every dollar funded through this program. The added benefit is that often 
research to address state and local problems helps solve problems that are of regional and 
national importance. Many of the projects funded through this program provide the knowledge 
for state or local managers to implement new federal laws and regulations. Perhaps most 
important, the fedei'al funding provides the driving force of collaboration in water research and 
education among local, state, federal and university water professionals. This program is 
essential to solving state, regional and inter-jurisdictional water resources problems. 

• California: The current drought in California is creating serious economic hardship for 
agricultural producers and local communities. The University of California’s California 
Institute for Water Resources (CiWR) has responded by creating an information hub that 
i.s being accessed by agiicultural and urban interests to gain vital information on how to 
adapt during the drouglit. TIiLs hub contains valuable information from multiple units 
within the UC system. It also brings toother infonnation on workshops and seminars 
(many of which are and will be provided in video form on the web). Since mid-Januaiy 
UC we have promoted and hosted over 35 workshops and have more than 25 more 
planned (ciwr.ucanr.edii). The CIWR has also produced a webinar series of short (15 
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minute) talks with useful information on irrigation practices, salinity management, 
landscape management and more. 

• Utah; The San Rafael River in south-central Utah is on the 303(d) list of degraded waters 
due to low abundance of native fish species, poor fish habitat quality, limited native 
riparian vegetation recruitment, and abundant stands of non-native tamarisk. As part of a 
large-scale multiagency restoration plan, UCWRR researchers are planning to collect 
high-resolution multispectral aerial imagery, including RGB, NIR, and thermal imagery, 
from along the San Rafael River using unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs) from the 
AggieAir Flying Circus, a service center at the Utah Water Research Laboratory. This 
platform may provide this valuable data at a much lower cost than more conventional 
approaches. New techniques have also been developed to account for spatial variability 
in system characteristics using information extracted from aerial high-resolution 
multispectral and thermal infrared imagery gathered by Aggie Air. Monitoring thermal 
regimes in rivers is increasing our understanding of heat fluxes, water quality, and fish 
habitat availability. 


The institutes also train the next generation of water resource managers and scientists. Last year, 
these institutes provided research support for more than 1,400 undergraduate and graduate 
students at more than 150 universities studying water-related issues in the fields of agriculture, 
biology, chemistry, earth sciences, engineering and public policy. Institute-sponsored students 
receive training in both the classroom and the field, often working should-to-shoulder with the 
top research scientists in their field on vanguard projects of significant regional importance. 

In addition to training students directly. Water Resources Research Institutes work with local 
residents to overcome water-related issues. For example, the California Institute for Water 
Resources, like most of its peers, holds field days, demonstrations, workshops, classes, webinars, 
and offers other means of education in an effort to transfer their research information to as many 
users as possible. Outreach that succeeds in changing a farmer’s approach to nitrogen application 
or reducing a homeowner’s misuse of lawn treatments can reduce the need for restrictive 
regulation. 

APLU BNR requests at least $18.6 million for the Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research 
Units (CRU). This program serves to 1 ) train the next generation of Fish and Wildlife managers; 
2) conduct research designed to meet the needs of unit cooperators; and 3) provide technical 
assistance to state and federal personnel and other natural resource managers. Originally 
established to provide training for students in fisheries and wildlife biology, the units were 
formally recognized by the Cooperative Units Act of i960 (PL 86-686). The CRU provide 
experience and training for approximately 600 graduate students per year, a critical need as state 
and federal workforces face unprecedented retirements over the next 5 to 1 0 years. The CRU 
also provides valuable mission-oriented research for their biggest clients, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and cooperating state agencies. Today, there are 40 Cooperative Research Units 
in 38 States. 

Each unit is a true federal-state-university-private sector collaboration in that it is a partnership 
between the U. S. Geological Survey, a State natural resources management agency, a host 
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university, and the Wildlife Management Institute. For every $1 the federal government puts into 
the program, $3 more are leveraged through the other partners. The U.S. economy has long 
relied on the hountifol namral resources bestowed upon this land. Federal investment in the 
CRUs will be returned many times over though the training of tuture natural resource managers 
who will guide the nation in sustainable use of our natural resources. The research conducted by 
CRU scientists directly supports the difficult management challenges faced by natural resources 
managers. Tbe examples below demonstrate the value of the CRUs to wildlife issues with local 
and national importance. 

• The Minnesota Cooperative Fish & Wildlife Research Unit currently has 3 federal 
employees, 3 post-doctoral research fellows and a total of 12 graduate students. Current 
research funded by the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources and federal agencies 
totals $4.9M. Among the numerous projects being conducted by unit personnel, a project 
determining the olfactory sensitivity of Asian carp to putative hormonal sex pheromones 
has recently received national attention. The Asian carp is an invasive species that 
threatens many of the nation’s freshwater native fish because they are more competitive 
than native fish for food. The Minnesota CRU hopes to use the sex pheromones to attract 
and trap Asian carp, removing them permanently from the nation’s freshwater lakes and 
rivers. 

• The Idaho Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research Unit has 3 federal scientists who are 
training 22 graduate students and supervise 8 year-round staff plus 15 seasonal staff and 5 
work-study students. Total grants and contracts for these 3 scientists exceed $1.5M and 
include projects related to gray wolf monitoring and population estimation, improving 
fish passage at lower Columbia River dams, and defining “recovery” for endangered 
species. The Virginia Cooperative Fish & Wildlife Research Unit currently has 2 federal 
employees, 2 post-doctoral research fellows and 1 1 graduate students. Current research 
funded by the Virginia Department of Game and Inland Fisheries, federal agencies, and 
non-governmental partners totals $1 . 1 M. Among ongoing projects being conducted by 
unit personnel are those assessing the effects of forest management practices - including 
prescribed burning - on wildlife populations, determining the short- and long-term effects 
of river channelization on the endangered Roanoke logperch, and assessing the impact of 
white-nose syndrome on regional bat populations. 

About APLU and the Board on Natural Resources 

A'PvL'U’s membership consists of 235 state universities, land-grant universities, state- 
university systems and related organizations. The Board’s mission is to promote university-based 
programs dealing with natural resources, wildlife, ecology, energy, and the environment. BNR 
representatives are chosen by their president’s office to serve and currently number over 500 
scientists and educators, who are some of the nation's leading research and educational expertise 
in environmental and natural-resource disciplines. APLU institutions enroll more than 4.7 
million undergraduate students and 1.3 million graduate students, employ more than 1.3 million 
faculty members, and conduct $4! billion annually in university-based research annually. 
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Jim Maddy, President and CEO 
Association of Zoos and Aquariums 

Testimony - House Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Thank you Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran for allowing me to submit written 
testimony on behalf of the nation's 213 U.S. accredited zoos and aquariums. Specifically, I want 
to express my support for the inclusion of $10,000,000 for the Multinational Species 
Conservation Funds (MSCF) operated by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and $9.7 million for 
National Environmental Education Act programs at the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
in the FY2015 Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies appropriations bill. 

Founded in 1924, the Association of Zoos and Aquariums (AZA) is a nonprofit 501c(3) 
organization dedicated to the advancement of zoos and aquariums in the areas of conservation, 
education, science, and recreation, AZA-accredited zoos and aquariums annually see more 
than 182 million visitors, collectively generate more than $21 billion in annual economic 
activity, and support more than 204,000 jobs across the country. Annually, AZA-accredited 
institutions spend $160,000,000 on more than 2,650 field conservation projects in 130 
countries. 

MSCF programs support public-private partnerships that conserve wild tigers, elephants, rhinos, 
great apes, and marine turtles in their native habitats. Through the MSCF programs, the United 
States supplements the efforts of developing countries that are struggling to balance the needs 
of their human populations and endemic wildlife. MSCF programs help to sustain wildlife 
populations, address threats such as illegal poaching, reduce human-wildlife conflict, and 
protect essential habitat. By working with local communities, they also improve people's 
livelihoods, contribute to local and regional stability, and support U.S. security interests in 
impoverished regions. This federal program benefits AZA-accredited zoos and aquariums in 
their field conservation efforts and partnerships with the U.S. Fish and Wildiife Service. 

I also encourage you to continue to support the valuable environmental education initiatives at 
the EPA. Education programs at AZA-accredited institutions provide essential learning 
opportunities, particularly about science, for schoolchildren in formal and informal settings. 
Studies have shown that American schooichildren are lagging behind their international peers 
in certain subjects including science and math. In the last 10 years, accredited zoos and 
aquariums formally trained more than 400,000 teachers, supporting science curricula with 
effective teaching materials and hands-on opportunities. School field trips annualiy connect 
more than 12,000,000 students with the natural world. Increasing access to formal and 
informal science education opportunities has never been more important. 

Finaliy, much of the important conservation work at accredited zoos and aquariums depends on 
a robust and fully staffed U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. While I am aware of the budget 
challenges facing Congress and the agencies, I encourage you to ensure that the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has sufficient resources to employ qualified professionals, particularly for the 
programs handling permits, which support the science-based conservation breeding and 
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wildlife education programs that require animals to be moved in an efficient, timeiy manner: 
international Affairs (Management Authority), Endangered Species, Law Enforcement, and 
Migratory Birds. 

AZA-accredited zoos and aquariums are essential conservation and education partners at the 
federal, state, and local levels domestically as well as internationally. To ensure that accredited 
zoos and aquariums can continue to serve in these important roles, I urge you to include 
$10,000,000 for the Multinational Species Conservation Funds operated by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and $9.7 million for National Environmental Education Act programs at the 
Environmental Protection Agency in the FY2015 Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
appropriations bill. 

Thank you. 


2 
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Marshall P. Brown 
Director, Aurora Water 
City of Aurora 


April 5. 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Qiairraan 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Riaiking Member 

Sttbcoinmittee on Interior, Environment, and Related A,^3icies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for the 
Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Ftogram and the San Juan River Basin Recovery 
Jinpteiwntation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 coasisteitt with die President’s recommended budget. I 
request that the Subcoirunittcc; 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration" funds (Re-stmtce Management 
Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration Subactivity within the $124,253,000 
item entitted "Conservation and Restoration") to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) far fiscal year 2015 
to allow FWS to continue its essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery 
ftogram. 

2. Appiopriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” fimds for the San Juan River Basin 
Recovery Impkiiicntation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses incurred by FWS’s Regioti 2 in 
managing the San Joan Program’s diverse recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource Management Aj^roptiation. 
Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within 
the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish Hatchery System C^rations") for endan^red fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fisb Hatchery. Gyration of this fadlity is integral to the Up|>cr 
Colorado Recovery Progratn’s stocking program. 
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I request Hi© SubcomiBiitee's assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 ftinding to allow the FWS to continue its 
financial and personnel paiticipation in these two vitally imjx)rtant recovery programs. I ^preciate the past 
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Name; Marian L. Wimsatt, CPLTA, CPL 
Title: Landman-Land and Water 
Organization: BHP Billiton Limited New Mexico Coal 

07 April 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Ca!v«t, Chairman 
The Honorable Jam® P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
Unit«i States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washm^n, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran; 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) for fire Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the San Juan River 
Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100,00 consistent wift the 
President’s recommended budget. I request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within die $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its essential 
participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San Juan 
River Basin Recovery Implemraitation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses incurred 
by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovay activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource Management 
Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, National Fish Hatchery 
Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish Hatchery System 
Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National 
Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is integral to the Upp«- Colorado Recovery Prolan’s 
stocking program. 
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Tile Honorable Kenneth S, Cal¥ert, Chasmwn 
The Honorable Jam® P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page2 , 


I reqwest the Sttbcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 201 5 funding to allow the FWS to 
continue its financial and petsonnel participation in fliese hvo vitaliy sniportaiit recovery 
programs. I appreciate the past support and a^ilstance of your Subcommittee for these ongoing 
efforts. 


.Sincerely, 
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Joseph Wilson, president and CEO, Blue Ridge Traditional Arts, Box 455, Fries, VA 24330. 
Ceil 276/235-8857 

I respectfully address these comments to the sub-committee of Appropriations 
responsible for the overall budget of the National Park Service; 

I ask that the subcommittee reject the budget of the Park Service. The NPS seems bent 
on changing the function of the National Mall. The rules it sets forth for National Mall 
use would covert the Mall us into a grass growing enterprise. If growing better grass is 
the intent of the Congress, the subcommittee would be better served at much lower 
cost by seeking a contract with a Scott's Turf Building contractor. 

The National Mall is our version of Tahrir Square in Cairo and Tiananmen Square in 
Bejing. Our concept of modern demands for democracy is imprinted with a vision of an 
anonymous Chinese fellow standing n front of a tank. Our historic vision should be 
imprinted with the vision of the Grand Army of the Republic on parade after insuring 
that the greatest threat the nation has ever faced was defeated, and slavery ended. 

The Smithsonian Folklife Festival has been a window on the small people of the nation 
for 47 years. It has been the place where adobe makers and snow house keepers cod 
show their art. It has been the place where the Zuni could sing the Sunrise Song n honor 
of their nation. It has been the place where Appalachian people can sing the ancient 
hymns that have sustained them. It has been the place where a slogan such as,"out of 
many, one" could be given meaning. 

The National Park Service wears a Spanish American War costume because it was taken 
out of the U. S, Army shortly after that conflict. It has gone about its galvanization of 
the National Mall with all of the aplomb of Roosevelt chasing Spaniards off San Juan 
Flill. It has accepted no compromises, and conducted itself as if it is seeking revenge for 
the sinking of the Maine. 

When the late Sidney Yates was chairman of this sub-committee, he fiercely resisted the 
Park Service accepting gingerbread mansions for keeping, the construction of more 
visitor centers, and major grounds keeping duties. Fie firmly believed that those who 
seek wilderness should find it, and did not need a guide at every turn. The vision of 
mounted roly-poly Rangers chasing youngsters who drop gum wrappers on the grassy 
Mail would leave the late chairman agog. 

I feel the nation is blessed by those small citizens who fight it's wars and haul its 
garbage. If they wish to show their art, they should be welcomed, if some grass is 
damaged, it is a small price for honoring our freedom. Thank you. 
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Mory Gharib 
¥i{:e Provost 
Hans W. Liepinami Professor of 
Aeronautics and Bioinspired Engineering 
MC 104-31 
Pasadena, CA 91125 
(626) 395-6365 

Official Written Testimony in Support of Earthquake Early Warning System 

U.S. Geological Survey Fiscal Year 2015 Budget 

Submitted to the Appi-opriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related 

Agencies 

U.S. House of Representative.s 



April 10, 2014 


Chainnan Calveit and Ranking Member Moran, 

Thank you for your continued support of earthquake research and monitoring and the 
opportunity to provide this written testimony. In fiscal year (FV) 2015, we would ask that 
the Subcommittee support additional funding of $16.1 million for earthquake early warning 
to the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) Earthquake Hazards Program (EHP), bringing total 
funding for EHP to $70,217 million. 

Earthquake early warning is the rapid detection of earthquakes as they begin, forecasting of 
the shaking that will follow, and deliveiy of a warning to those in harm’s way. The warning 
times range from a few seconds to tens of seconds. In the largest earthqualres, the warning 
time could be up to one minute in California and several minutes in the Pacific Northwest. 

Public earthquake early warning systems already exist in several countries, including Japan 
and Mexico. In the 2011 magnitude 9 earthquake in Japan, a warning was issued 5-10 
seconds before the shaking started to the worst-hit Tohoku region using cellphone.s, TV 
alerts, and computer networfa. ITie warnings were used in school classrooms to get 
students under desks and by the bullet trains to slow and stop the system. Many other 
organizations used the alerts to switch dangerous or sensitive equipment to a safe mode, 
move workei-s away from hazardous chemicals or machinery', or pull back from sensitive 
surgery. Millions used the warning to mentally prepare for the shock to come. 

The UC Berkeley Seismological Lalwratory, the California Institute of Technology, and the 
University of Washington, funded by the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) and a grant from 
the Gordon and Betty Moore Foundation, have been developing an earthquake early warning 
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system since 2005. This public-private partnership has provided a critical foundation from 
which to build a more extensive warning system. A fully implemented public warning 
system, similar to the one that delivered a warning in the 2011 Tohoku earthquake, would 
cost $16, iM per year for the West Coast above current USGS funding levels for the 
Earthquake Hazards Program. This includes improvement of the seismic networks, 
implementation of the algorithms, development of the warning delivery .systems, and public 
education. This would serve as a model for an eventual national system. 

1 understand the difficult fiscal environment, but additional funding to support earthquake 
early warning would be a significant investment to protect against the potential billions of 
dollars in recover)' costs a major earthquake would cause. It is a matter of when, not if, the 
ne,xt significant earthquake event will occur, and we must do what we can to ensure that the 
West Coast population and business continuity are protected. 

Thank you again for your continued support of earthquake re.search and your con.sideradon 
of this testimony. 


Sincerely, 



Mory Gharib 

Vice Provost, Hans W. liepmann Professor of Aeronautics 
and Bioinspired Blngineering 
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. t- la> 3>C,OG'iCAI diversity " ■ 

Testimony of Brett Harfl 

Entiangcretl Species Policy Director, Center for Biological Diversity 
House Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Inferior, Environment & Related 

Agencies 

April 10,2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to submit written testimony. I am Brett Haiti, endangered species policy direciot at the 
Center for Biological Diversity. The Center is a non-profit environmental orgam/atiou focused on 
the protection of native species and their habitats through science, policy and environmental law. 
The Center has more than 675,000 members and online activists dedicated to the protection and 
restoration of imperiled plants and wildlife, open space, air and water quality. 

The Endangered Species Act (ESA) is America’s strongest environmental law'. It has prevented the 
extinction of 99 percent of the 1,500 domestic species it protects. Were it not for the .Act. scientists 
estimate that 227 of these plants and animals would have disappeared by 2006, and even more by 
2012, The Act also has had considerable success moving species towards recovery. A 201 1 study by 
the Center identified 1 10 listed species that have seen substantial recovery with Endangered Species 
Act protection, with over 90 percent of these species recovering at the rate projected in their 
recovery plan. 

However, not all species have approved recovery plans yet, and some species with recovery plans 
continue to decline. The Service’s 2010 report to Congress indicated that approximately 
threatened and endangered species are still declining towards extinction. As the extinction crisks 
worsens due to threats including climate change, many other once-common specie, Siiuch as : 
monarch butterflies and greater sage-grouse, have experienced major population declines and may 
need to be listed in the future. 

Simply put, federal funding has not kept up with the biological needs of listed species in the United 
States. The Fish and Wildlife Service received $ 1 70.5 million for endangered .species in FY 20 14 to 
conserve approximately 1,300 protected species. By comparison, the National Marine Fisheries 
Service received Si 76 rntllion to conserve approximately 1 80 species protected by the ESA and 
Marine Mamma! Protection Act. And the US Agency for International Development received $1 84 
million for biodiversity coiiseivation internationally. Tlie Center has identified three areas where 
funding beyond what is proposed for the Fish and Wildlife Service in the President’s 20 1 5 budget 
proposal is required to address the continuing extinction crisis in the United States: (I ) listing of 
endangered species; (2) species reeoveiy funding; and (3) land acquisition tor endangered specie^. 

Additional Funding for Listing Under Section 4 of the F.SA. 

Protecting a species as threatened or endangered is the keystone of the ESA because it is only after 
a species is listed that it receives meaningful protections under the Act. In fact, the length of time a 
species has been protected and has had designated critical habitat significantly increase the 
likelihood a species will improve. Species designated as “candidates” tor protection due t(> lack of 
funding, are far more likely to become extincL Most recently, the Tacoma pocket gopher 
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(Thomomys mazama tacomensis) was declared extinct in 2014, The species was first identified as 
declining in 1985 and declared a candidate for ESA protection in 2001. But its last populations 
winked out while waiting for those protections. 

Although the Service has long-struggled to list species according to the deadlines established by the 
ESA, the backlog of candidate species that warrant protection under the Act greatly increased 
following the moratorium imposed on listing in 1995. Since then. Congress has imposed a funding 
cap on the amount of money the Service can spend in a year on listing. Currently, using the best- 
available science the Service has identified 146 candidate species that warrant protection under the 
ESA, but for which funding is insufficient to complete the listing process. Some of these species, 
such as the band-rumped storm-petrel and Great Basin Columbia spotted frog, have awaited 
protections since 1989. Many more have waited for ESA protections since the early 1980s. 

Funding for listing peaked in FY 2010 at $22.1 million and has since fallen by 10 percent. 
Hamstringing the Service budget does not further the recovery of any of these candidate species. 
Instead, delaying listing invariably leads to greater population declines, making recovery harder, 
longer, and more costly to achieve. The facts have demonstrated that for nearly all endangered 
species, the only path to recovery has been through protection under the ESA. The more quickly 
species are listed, the more quickly recovery planning and recovery work can begin, and the faster 
species can be delisted as recovered. 

The current average cost of completing the listing process for a candidate species under the ESA is 
approximately $650,000. Raising the budget subcap from the FY 2014 level of $20 million to $30 
million a year would allow the Service to completely address the listing backlog and address all 
candidate species in the next three years. Eliminating the backlog would not only provide an 
immediate conservation benefit to these species, but would also potentially allow the Service to 
more efficiently list species moving forward. Because funding has historically been insufficient to 
complete the listing process, the Service must add an additional step in the listing process and 
publish a separate 12-month finding that the species is “warrantcd-but-precluded” — and each of 
these 12-month findings costs $100,000, Eliminating the backlog would save the Service $100,000 
per species listing moving forward and allow the Service to use the more-streamlined process 
already employed by the Service when it delists recovered species. 

Funding for Recovery 

The purpose of the ESA is not only to save species from extinction but also to recover them to the 
point that the protections provided by the Act are no longer necessary. Recovering species under 
the ESA requires the Fish and Wildlife Service to address and alleviate the threats that caused a 
species to decline in the first instance, including controlling invasive species, restoring degraded 
habitat, reducing illegal poaching, reintroducing new populations, and other forms of intensive 
management. All recovery aetions are costly, especially with new and growing threats such as 
climate change. As shown in Figure 1 , funding for recovery in inflation-adjusted dollars has 
remained flat to declining. 

As the extinction crisis continues and more species need protection under the ESA, the average 
amount of money available per species continues to decline. In real dollars, the average amount in 
inflation-adjusted dollars spent per species on recovery peaked in 1999 at $40,915 per species and 
has since dropped to $30,090/species. Nearly 150 listed species receive less than $1,000 per year, or 
three dollars per day, to address their recovery and almost 100 species are getting no money at all. 
Many of the species that the Service has identified as declining are those that receive little to zero 
funding per year. 
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Figure One - Recovery Funding FY 1989 to FY 2014'. 



If Congress wants to see more species recovered more quickly, then it should restore all of (he cuts 
to ESA recovery funding that have occurred in the past five years and provide additional funding to 
the Seivice moving forward, First, Congress should restore full funding to the Cooperative 
Endangered Species Conservation .Fund (GESGF). In 2001, Congress allocated $104.7 million to 
the CESCF and has since reduced funding to this program by 47 percent to a level of only $50. 1 
million. This program provides valuable conservation tools and funding to .states, teiTitories and 
private landowners to ptuficipate in a wide atray of conseivation projects for candidate and listed. 
Cutting this program dis-empowers states and makes it harder for them to meaningfully participate 
in the conservation and recovery of endangered species. 

Figure Two Average Recovery Funding/Spccics FV 1989 to FY 2014species 



Second, Congress should significantly increase the amount of funding for recovery by ensuring that 
each listed species receives at least $7,500 each year in direct recovery funding. Doing so would 
require Congress to provide at minimum, an additional $26 million per year in recovery funding, 
niis would better ensure that endangered species that are continuing to decline receive some 
attention each year from conservation professionals. 

The longer a species is in crisis, the more expensive it becomes for that species to ftiiiy recover. 
Failing to ensure that each species receives a nominal amount of money for recovery makes 
recovery of declining species much less likely. Increasing the overall funding for recovery will 
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prevent species from declining to the point where listing is necessary and will reduce the amount of 
recovery work that Fish and Wildlife will have to do down the road. 

Land Acquisition 

For listed species with finalized recovery plans, approximately 450 plans have identified land 
acquisitions (either through outright purchase or the securing of easements) as priority actions that 
would improve the conservation status of those listed species. For example, the El Segundo blue 
butterfly population size has increased by 22,3 1 2 percent since it was protected by the ESA in 1984. 
Flowever, the butterfly’s recovery plan states that until four parcels of expensive, coastal land near 
the Los Angeles International Airport can be secured through purchase or acquisition, this species 
probably cannot be either downlisted to threatened or considered recovered. Simply put, land 
conservation could significantly improve the recovery rate of listed species. 

Funding available through the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) to secure habitat for 
endangered species has simply not kept up with the biological need. The Center recommends that 
Congress amend the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act to (1) make all money that is 
authorized for land acquisition each year immediately available in full without further 
appropriation, and (2) that the conservation fund cap be indexed to the amount of royalties and 
revenues received from oil and gas development on the Outer Continental Shelf. 

In 1968, Congress first made revenues from OCS development part of the conservation fund and set 
the annual authorization level at $200 million. At that time, OCS revenues were approximately 
$500 million per year.* In other words, the conservation fund was authorized to use around 40 
percent of the annual revenue stream from the OCS. In 1977, after OCS revenues increased to $4 
billion/year,^ Congress increased the authorized level of the fund to $900 million. This 
authorization represented approximately 22.5 percent of total OCS annual revenues. Since 1977, 
the conservation fund authorization amount has remained at $900 million while the total revenues 
from the OCS have continued to rise and are now reaching levels of up to $9 billion/year. The 
percentage of OCS revenues potentially going into the conservation fund has dropped from 40 
percent of annual OCS receipts in 1968, to only 6 percent in 2014. 

Increasing the conservation fund to 22.5 percent of current OCS revenues would mean that 
approximately $2,025 billion would be available each year for land acquisition. Providing this full 
amount for land acquisition would allow the entire Department of Interior to address its priority 
land acquisitions. While this increase is substantial, it is important to remember that the purchasing 
power of the conservation fund has diminished because the average cost of land acquisition has 
risen nearly ten-fold from an average of $162 per acre in the 1960s to $1,515 per acre in the 2000s. 
At current funding levels, the Fish and Wildlife Service estimates that it would take 44 to 75 years 
to acquire the land that has already been identified as priority acquisitions by the Service. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony. 


' S. Rep. No. 90-1 071 , at 26 1 8 ( 1 968), reprinted in 1 968 U.S.C.C.A.N. 26 1 3, 26 1 8. 
- S. Rep, No. 95-162, at 8 (1977), reprinted in 1977 U.S.C.C.A,N. 322, 328. 
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Testimony 
David V. Modeer 
General Manager 
Central Arizona Project 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Support for $5.2 million for general water quality and $1.5 million for salinity control in 
Fiscal Year 2015 Funding for the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control 
Program under the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 

April 9, 2014 

On behalf of the Central Arizona Water Conservation District (CAWCD), I encourage you to 
include $5.2 million for general water quality improvement efforts within the Colorado River Basin and 
an additional $1.5 million for salinity specific projects in the Bureau of Land Management’s (BLM) Soil, 
Water and Air Program in Fiscal Year 2015. This funding will help protect the water quality of the 
Colorado River that is used by approximately 40 million people for municipal and industrial 
purposes and used to irrigate approximately 4 million acres in the United States. 

CAWCD manages the Central Arizona Project, a multi-purpose water resource development and 
management project that delivers Colorado River water into central and southern Arizona. The 
largest supplier of renewable water in Arizona, CAP diverts an average of over 1,6 million acre- 
foot of Arizona’s 2.8 million acre-foot Colorado River entitlement each year to municipal and 
industrial users, agricultural iirigation districts, and Indian communities. 

Our goal at CAP is to provide an affordable, reliable and sustainable supply of Colorado River 
water to a service area that includes more than 80 percent of Arizona's population. 

These renewable water supplies are critical to Arizona's economy and to the economies of Native 
American communities throughout the state. Nearly 90% of economic activity in the State of 
Arizona occurs within CAP'S service area. CAP also helps the State of Arizona meet its water 
management and regulatory objectives of reducing groundwater use and ensuring availability of 
groundwater as a supplemental water supply during future droughts. Achieving and maintaining 
these water management objectives is critical to the long-term sustainability of a state as arid as 
Arizona. 


Negative Impacts of Concentrated Salts: 

Natural and man-induced salt loading to the Colorado River creates environmental and economic 
damages, EPA has identified that more than 60 percent of the salt load of the Colorado River 
comes from natural sources. The majority of land within the Colorado River Basin is federally 
owned, much of which is administered by BLM. Human activity, principally irrigation, adds to 
salt load of the Colorado River. Further, natural and human activities concentrate the dissolved 
salts in the River, 
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The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation (Reclamation) has estimated the current quantifiable damages 
at about $376 million per year to U.S. users with projections that damages would increase to 
more than five hundred million by 2030 if the program were not to continue. These damages 
include: 

• a reduction in the yield of salt sensitive crops and increased water use to meet the 
leaching requirements in the agricultural sector, 

• increased use of imported water and cost of desalination and brine disposal for recycling 
water in the municipal sector, 

• a reduction in the useful life of galvanized water pipe systems, water heaters, faucets, 
garbage disposals, clothes washers, and dishwashers, and increased use of bottled water and 
water softeners in the household sector, 

• an increase in the cost of cooling operations and the cost of water softening, and a 
decrease in equipment service life in the commercial sector, 

• an increase in the use of water and the cost of water treatment, and an increase in sewer 
fees in the industrial sector, 

• a decrease in the life of treatment facilities and pipelines in the utility sector, and 

• difficulty in meeting wastewater discharge requirements to comply with National 
Pollutant Discharge Elimination System permit terms and conditions, and an increase in 
desalination and brine disposal costs due to accumulation of salts in groundwater basins. 

Adequate funding for salinity control will prevent the water quality of the Colorado River from 
further degradation and avoid significant increases in economic damages to municipal, industrial 
and irrigation users. 

History of the BLM Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Program 

In implementing the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Act of 1974, Congress recognized 
that most of the salts in the Colorado River originate from federally owned lands. Title I of the 
Salinity Control Act deals with the U.S. commitment to the quality of waters being delivered to 
Mexico. Title II of the Act deals with improving the quality of the water delivered to users in the 
United States. This testimony deals specific with Title II efforts. In 1984, Congress amended 
the Salinity Control Act and directed that tlie Secretary of the Interior develop a comprehensive 
program for minimizing salt contributions to the Colorado River from lands administered by 
BLM. 

In 2000, Congress reiterated its directive to the Secretary and requested a report on the 
implementation of BLM’s program (Public Law 106-459). In 2003, BLM employed a Salinity 
Coordinator to increase BLM efforts in the Colorado River Basin and to pursue salinity control 
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studies and to implement specific salinity control practices. With a significant portion of the salt 
load of the Colorado River coming from BLM administered lands, the BLM portion of the 
overall program is essential to the success of the effort. Inadequate BLM salinity control efforts 
will result in significant additional economic damages to water users downstream. 

The threat of salinity continues to be a concern in both the United States and Mexico. On 
November 20, 2012, a five year agreement, known as Minute 319, was signed between the U.S. 
and Mexico to guide future management of the Colorado River. Among the key issues addressed 
in Minute 319 included an agreement to maintain current salinity management and existing 
salinity standards. The CAWCD and other key water providers are committed to meeting these 
goals. 

Conclusion: 

Implementation of salinity control practices through BLM Program has proven to be a very cost 
effective method of controlling the salinity of the Colorado River. In fact, the salt load of the 
Colorado River has now been reduced by roughly 1.2 million tons annually, reducing salinity in 
the Lower Basin by more than 100 ppm. However, shortfalls in funding levels have led to 
inefficiencies in the implementation of the overall Program. Therefore, additional funding is 
required in 2015 to meet this goal and prevent further degradation of the quality of the Colorado 
River with a commensurate increase in downstream economic damages, 

CAWCD urges the subcommittee to include $5.2 million for general water quality improvement 
efforts within the Colorado River Basin and an additional $1..5 million for salinity specific projects in the 
Bureau of Land Management's (BLM) Soil. Water and Air Program. If adequate funds are not 
appropriated, significant damages from the higher salt concentrations in the water will be more 
widespread in the United States and Mexico. 
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Name: Gene Shawcroft 

Title: Deputy Genera! Manager 

Organization: Central Utah Water Conservancy District 

April 3, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100,00 
consistent with the President’s recommended budget. 1 request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 


Central Utah Water Conservancy Uistrict_r''WS 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
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I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. 1 appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Gene Shawcroft 

Gene Shawcroft, P.E. 

Deputy General Manager 
(801)226-7100 phone 
(801)226-7101 fax 
gene@cuwcd.com 
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no Maryland Avenue NE, Suite 402 
Washington, DC 20002 
202.g43.4033 
immu.eehn.orti 

celin@celin.org 


April 9, 20 !4 

Testimony submitted by Gyntliia Bearer, M.D., Ph.D., FAAP 
on behalf of the Children’s Environmental Health Network 
before the Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, & Related Agencies 
United States House Committee on Appropriations 

Regarding U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and 
The Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry (ATSDR) 

FY2015 Appropriations 

The Children’s Environmental Health Network (CEHN or the Network) is pleased to have this 
opportunity to submit testimony on FY 2015 appropriations for the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) and the Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry (ATSDR). 
We seek funding levels of $9 billion for EPA and $76.2 million for ATSDR. 

CEHN urges the Subcommittee to provide funding at or above the requested levels for the 
following EPA activities; 

® Office of Children’s Health Protection 

• Children’s Environmental Health & Disease Prevention Research Centers 

• Office of Research & Development 

• School and Child Care Environmental Health 

• The Pediatric EnvironmentaTHeaUh Specialty Units 

CEHN also urges the restoration of the State Indoor Radon Grants and full funding of all 
activities that advance healthy school and childcare environments for ait children, including 
those supported by ATSDR. 

'the Network’s mission is to protect the developing child from environmental hazards and 
promote a healthier environment. The Network’s Board and committee members incliide 
internationally-respected experts in children’s environmental health science and policy. We 
recognize that children, in our society, have unique moral standing. 

Today’s children are facing the distressing possibility that they may be the first generation to see 
a shorter life expectancy than their parents due to poor health. Key contributors to this trend are 
the modern pediatric epidemics of obesity, asthma, learning disabilities, and autism. For all of 
these conditions, the child’s environment plays a role in causing, contributing to or mitigating 
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Children ’s Environmental Health Network 
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these chronic conditions. The estimated costs of environmental disease in children (such as lead 
poisoning, childhood cancer, and asthma) were $76.6 billion in 2008.’ 

Investments in programs that protect and promote children’s health will be repaid by healthier 
children with brighter futures. Thus it is vital that the Federal programs and activities that 
protect children from environmental hazards receive adequate resources. 

As epidemiologists see increasing rates of asthma, learning disabilities, and childhood cancers; 
as parents seek the causes of birth defects; as researchers understand more and more about the 
fetal origins of disease, policy makers must do a much better job of understanding and acting on 
the connections between children’s health and the environments in which they spend their time. 

Tliese environments include, but go beyond, home, school, and childcare settings. A growing 
number of studies are finding unexpected impacts of prenatal environmental exposures on health 
in later years. For example, prenatal exposures to either a common air pollutant or a common 
pesticide have each been linked to lower IQs and poorer working memory at age 7. 

Thus, all agencies should assure that their children’s programs build on and respond to the 
growing evidence of the importance of prenatal and early life exposures to a child’s health and 
future. 

Environmental Protection Agency: 

A variety of factors, such as children’s developing systems, their unique behaviors, and differing 
exposures, mean that children can be more susceptible than adults to harm from toxic chemicals. 
Standards and guidelines that are based on adults cannot be assumed to be protective of children. 
The EPA programs of highest importance in the protection of children are described below. 

EPA’s Office of Children’s Health Protection (OCHP) - OCHP has been leading EPA’s 
efforts to protect children from environmental hazards since 1997. Despite an effective track 
record, funding for OCHP has been level, at approximately $6 million, since its creation. OCHP 
focuses on interagency work that promotes healthy housing and healthy children. These areas 
show that environmental interventions result in great cost savings, not to mention the health 
problems averted, such as asthma episodes and lead poisoning cases. There is great interest but 
few resources for these approaches. Wc urge increased funding for this vital office. 

Children’s Environmental Health & Disease Prevention Research Centers — These Centers, 
jointly funded by EPA and NIEHS, play a key role in providing the scientific basis for protecting 
children from environmental hazards. With their modest budgets, which have been unchanged 
for more than 10 years, these centers generate valuable research. It was these centers, for 


Trasande, Liu Y. “Reducing The Staggering Costs Of Environmental Disease In Children, 
Estimated At $76.6 Billion In 2008, Health Affairs. No. (201 1): doi: 10,1377/hlthaff.2010,1239 
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example, that generated the findings mentioned earlier about connections between prenatal 
exposures and lower IQ at age 7. 

Several Centers have established longitudinal cohorts, which in some cases are more than 10 
years old. The ability to look for linkages between exposures and health outcomes in infants, 
toddlers, and, now, adolescents, is vital. If these cohorts are disbanded due to funding cuts, at 
best it will take years and untold resources before it is possible to replicate them. Few if any 
longitudinal cohort studies on adolescents, puberty and environmental exposures exist. The 
Network is concerned that inadequate funding may result in the loss of these valuable cohorts. 
We urge the Subcommittee to support these centers at $33 million in FY 2015. 

Office of Research & Development (ORD) — This office is critical in efforts to understand 
environmental impacts on children’s health. EPA has pledged to increase its efforts to provide a 
safe and healthy environment for children by ensuring that all EPA regulations, standards, 
policies, and risk assessments take into account childhood vulnerabilities to environmental 
chemicals. We encourage additional funds for research on children’s issues in FY 2015. We ask 
that your subcommittee direct the office to improve transparency by tracking and reporting on 
the funding and research across the office dedicated to children’s environmental health. 

Children’s environmental health is an issue that cuts across all of ORD’s programs. For example, 
EPA’s National Health and Environmental Effects Research Laboratory scientists are protecting 
children’s health through the development of cost-effective methods to test and rank chemicals 
for their potential to cause developmental neurotoxicity. To date, only a small number of the 
thousands of chemicals currently in commerce have been assessed for their potential toxicity and 
for their effects on the child’s developing nervous system. These new testing methods can 
screen in hours to days instead of months to years and will provide faster, less expensive ways of 
assessing potential toxicity. 

These new te,sting methods, however, do not replace the need for continued research in 
childhood exposures and health effects. Much of the research in this field cannot be conducted in 
a short time frame and requires sustained funding if scientists are to conduct research and 
measure effectiveness. 

State Radon Grants: Radon is the leading cause of lung cancer in non-smokers, and the EPA 
reports that it is one of the most serious public health problems in the U.S., responsible for up to 
21,000 lung cancer deaths annually. While we applaud the Agency’s continued work on indoor 
air quality, asthma, and its plans to “continue to lead on radon activities,” we are not convinced 
that the way to do so is to eliminate the state Indoor Radon Grants. We urge you to restore this 
program. 

School and Child Care Environmental Health - In America today, millions of children, often 
as young as 6 weeks, spend 40-50 hours a week in childcare. Yet, little is known about the 
environmental health status of the nation’s childcare centers or how to assure that these facilities 
are protecting this highly vulnerable group of children. Environmental health is rarely if ever 
considered in licensing regulations or in training childcare professionals. Similarly, about 54 
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million children and nearly 7 million adults — ^20% of the total U.S. population — spend up to 40 
hours per week inside school facilities every week. Unfortunately, many of these facilities 
contain unsafe environmental conditions that harm children’s health and undermine attendance, 
achievement, and productivity. Thus, it is vital that EPA maintain and expand its activities for 
healthy school and child care settings, such as the Indoor Air Quality Tools for Schools program. 

Pediatric Environmental Health Specialty Units — Pediatric Environmental Health Specialty 
Units (PEHSUs) form a valuable resource network for parents and clinicians around the nation. 
They are funded jointly by the Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry (ATSDR) and 
the EPA with a very modest budget. PEHSU professionals provide medical consultation to 
health care professionals from individual cases of exposure to advice regarding large-scale 
community issues. PEHSUs also provide information and resources to school, child care, health 
and medical, and community groups and help inform policymakers by providing data and 
background on local or regional environmental health issues and implications for specific 
populations or areas. We urge the Subcommittee to provide adequate funding for both EPA’s 
and ATSDR’s portions of this program. 

ATSDR: 

CEHN urges the Subcommittee to provide funding at or above the requested levels for ATSDR 
activities. ATSDR uses the best science in taking public health actions, such as site assessments 
and toxicological profiles, to prevent harmful exposures and diseases of communities and 
individuals related to toxic substances. 

ATSDR understands that in communities faced with contamination of their water, soil, air, or 
food, infants and children can be more sensitive to environmental exposure than adults and that 
assessment, prevention, and efforts to find remedies for exposures must focus on children 
because of their vulnerability and importance to the nation’s future. We support the full funding 
of ATSDR and the continuation of their varied responsibilities. 

Children’s health and healthy children must be on-going priorities for this and every 
Administration 

We have seen much progress in recognizing the impact of environmental toxicants on children’s 
health. Much more remains to be done, however. The Network urges the Subcommittee to 
direct both agencies to assure that all of their activities and programs — including regulations, 
guidelines, assessments and research — specifically consider children. 

EPA and ATSDR must always assure that children and other vulnerable subpopulations are 
protected, especially poor children, minority children, farmworker children, and others at risk. 


Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony on these critical issues, and thank you for 
your concern about the environmental health of children. 
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Name: Robert Campbell 
Title: Assistant City Manager 
Organization: City of Farmington 

April 7. 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn Hou.se Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Detir Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for Che Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 
consistent with the President’s recommended budget. I reque.st that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service <FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
es.sential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration" fund-s for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year- 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS's Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate ,$485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and .Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FW'S’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 
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1 request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 


Sincerely, 

Robert Campbell 
Phone: 505-599-1102 
Fax: 505-599-8430 
rcampbell@fmtn.org 
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Written Public Testimony from Members of the Coalition Against Forest Pests: 

Alliance for Community Trees (ACTrees), American Forest Foundation, American Forests, 
California Forest Pest Council, National Association of State Departments of Agriculture, 
National Association of State Foresters, National Wild Turkey Federation, 

National Woodland Owners Association, Society of American Florists, 

Society of American Foresters, The Nature Conservancy, Tree Care Industry Association, 
Vermont Woodlands Association 


Submitted to the House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

April 7, 2014 

The Coalition Against Forest Pests is asking the Subcommittee on Interior, Environment 
and Related Agencies to appropriate a total of $ 1 1 1 million for the Forest Health Management 
programs (combining the federal and cooperative lands programs); and $303 million for Forest 
and Rangeland Research programs. 

Our Coalition of non-profit organizations, for-profit corporations, landowners, state 
agencies and academic scholars seeks to improve our nation’s efforts to address the critical 
threat posed to our forests by non-native and native pests. 

Our nation’s forests and trees provide numerous benefits in both rural and urban areas. 
They sustain the health of our environment and our economy by providing clean air and water, 
wildlife habitat, enhanced property values, renewable energy sources, and carbon sequestration. 
Healthy forests support numerous jobs; for example, the U.S. forest products industry employs 
nearly 900,000 people in all 50 states. Visitors to National Forest System lands generate more 
than $13 billion of recreation and other related economic activity. One million tourists view fall 
foliage displays, generating $ 1 billion in revenue in New England annually. 

Forests’ ability to continue providing these benefits is threatened by damaging invasive 
species that are arriving and spreading at an increasing rate. At least 28 new tree-killing pests 
have been detected over the last decade. Some cause enormous damage. For instance, thousand 
cankers disease threatens black walnut trees; walnut growing stock is valued at $539 billion. 

Already, municipal governments across the country are spending more than $2 billion 
each year to remove trees on city property killed by non-native pests. Homeowners are 
spending an additional $1 billion to remove and replace trees on their properties and are 
absorbing an additional $1.5 billion in reduced property values. 

The Forest Health Management programs (FHP) manage forest health through direct 
action on the National forests and through assistance to other federal agencies, state agencies, 
local agencies and private landowners. The total allocated by FHP to non-native forest pests 
has fallen 15 percent since FYl 1 , with concomitant cuts for management of several pests: 90 
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percent for emerald ash borer; 46 percent each for Asian longhorned beetle and hemlock woolly 
adelgid. We appreciate the near doubling of the account addressing three pests: goldspotted 
oak borer, thousand cankers disease, and laurel wilt. Still, the additional funds fall short of the 
level appropriate given the economic and ecological importance of the walnut, oak, and redbay 
trees at risk and the expectation that laurel wilt will nearly eradicate redbay just 25 years after 
the disease’s discovery. 

In FY 2013, the FHM Program combated pests on over 285,000 acres of Federal lands 
and over 444,000 acres of Cooperative lands. Funding cuts meant 321,000 fewer acres were 
treated on Cooperative lands in FY 20 1 3 than in FY 2011. The President’ s budget projects an 
increase in acres treated in FY 2015, although it is unclear how this will be accomplished. 

Our awareness of the need to restore these programs and address additional pests such 
as western bark beetles, southern pine beetle, gypsy moth, white pine blister rust, Port-Orford- 
cedar root disease, oak wilt, and polyphagous shot hole borer underlies our request for an 
appropriation of $1 1 1 million - the FY 2012 level. 

The USFS Forest and Rangeland Research program provides the scientific foundation 
for developing effective tools to detect and manage forest pests and the pathways by which they 
are introduced and spread. Due to budget cuts in earlier years, this program has lost 71 percent 
of entomologists and pathologists on staff in 1 985. These scientists’ expertise is needed now 
more than ever due to the ever-growing number of non-native pests. Since 1 985, more than 40 
new forest pests have been detected in the U.S., including the Asian longhorned beetle, emerald 
ash borer, sudden oak death, laurel wilt, thousand cankers disease, goldspotted oak borer, and 
polyphagous shot hole borer. New pathways of introduction and spread have required analysis, 
e.g., wood packaging and firewood. Yet, the President’s budget request for these programs 
would make a further cut of 6 percent, thereby jeopardizing vitally important research on these 
pests and pathways as well as hemlock woolly adelgid, white pine blister rust, and newly 
detected invaders. Already, recent cuts have forced significant reductions in several programs: 

• The Asian longhorned beetle kills many hardwood trees, especially the maples and 
birches making up much of the forest reaching from Maine to Minnesota and urban 
trees worth an estimated $600 billion. Due to the difficulty in detecting this beetle, 
large but previously unsuspected outbreaks have been detected in 2008, 2010, and 2013. 
Yet funding for research on this species has been cut by 66 percent since FYl 1. 

• The emerald ash borer occupies more than 171,000 square miles in 22 states. More 
than 200 million ash trees in the Plains States and additional trees in the South might be 
protected if better detection and control methods were available. Despite the desperate 
need for better tools, including breeding of trees resistant to the beetle, funding for 
research on this species has been cut by 9 percent since FYl 1. 
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• Sudden oak death affects 143 different plant species and continues to spread in 15 
California counties as well as Curry County, Oregon. In 2012 and 2013, sudden oak 
death killed nearly 700,000 trees in California. Many types of trees and shrubs in the 
East are vulnerable to the pathogen. Yet funding for research on this species has been 
cut by 87 percent since FY 1 1 . 

We applaud the significant increase in funding for research on the goldspotted oak borer 
and thousand cankers disease. The goldspotted oak borer has killed up to 80,000 California live 
oak and black oak trees in San Diego and Riverside Counties in less than 15 years and threatens 
oaks throughout California. 

In a time when America’s forests and trees face significant threats regarding their 
present and long-term health, USFS must be provided with adequate funds to support these key 
programs. 

Thank you for your time and consideration of this important request. 

For further information, contact Faith T. Campbell, Senior Policy Representative in U.S. 
Government Relations, The Nature Conservancy, at 703-841-4881 or fcamDbell@tnc.org 
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SUBJECT: Continued Funding for the Colorado River Basin Salinity 
Control Program under BLM’s Soil, Water and Air 
Program 

FROM; Don A. Barnett, Executive Director 

Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Forum 

DATE: April 2, 2014 


Waters from the Colorado River are used by nearly 40 mitiion people for 
mimicipal and industrial purposes suid used to irrigate approximately 4 million 
acres in the United States. Natural and nian-induced salt loading to the 
Colorado River creates environmental and economic . daiilages. The U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation (Reclamation) has estimated the current gnanti/iaWe 
damages at about $376 million per year. Congress authorized tlie Colorado 
River Basin Salinity Control Program (Program) in 1974 to offset increased 
damages caused by continued development and use of the waters of the 
Colorado River. Mrxieling by Reclamation indicates that the. quantifiable 
damages would rise to approximately ,$577 million by the year 2030 without 
continuation of the Program. Congress has directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to implement a comprehensive program for minimizing salt 
contributions to the Colorado River from lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management (BLM). BLM funds these efforts through its Soil, Water 
and Air Program. BLM’s efforts are an essential part of the overall effort. A 
funding level of ,$5.2 million for general water quality improvement efforts 
within the Colorado River Basin and an additional $1.5 million for salinity 
specific projects in 20.15 is requested to prevent further degradation of the 
quality of the Colorado River and increased downstream economic damages. 

EPA ha,s identified that more than 60 percent of the salt load of the Colorado 
River comes from natural sources. The majority of land within the Colorado 

1 
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River Basin is federally owned, much of which is administered by BLM. In implementing the 
Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Act in 1974, Congress recognized that most of the salts in 
the Colorado River originate from federally owned lands. Title I of the Salinity Control Act 
deals with the U.S. commitment to the quality of waters being delivered to Mexico, Title II of 
the Act deals with improving the quality of the water delivered to users in the United States. 
This testimony deals specifically with Title 11 efforts. In 1984, Congress amended the Salinity 
Control Act and directed that the Secretary of the Interior develop a comprehensive program for 
minimizing salt contributions to the Colorado River from lands administered by BLM. In 2000, 
Congress reiterated its directive to the Secretary and requested a report on the implementation of 
BLM’s program (Public Law 106-459). In 2003, BLM employed a Salinity Coordinator to 
increase BLM efforts in the Colorado River Basin and to pursue salinity control studies and to 
implement specific salinity control practices. With a significant portion of the salt load of the 
Colorado River coming from BLM administered lands, the BLM portion of the overall program 
is essential to the success of the effort. Inadequate BLM salinity control efforts will result in 
significant additional economic damages to water users downstream. 

Concentration of salt in the Colorado River causes approximately $376 million in quantified 
damages and significantly more in unquantified damages in the United States and results in poor 
water quality for United States users. Damages occur from: 

• a reduction in the yield of salt sensitive crops and increased water use to meet the 
leaching requirements in the agricultural sector, 

• increased use of imported water and cost of desalination and brine disposal for recycling 
water in the municipal sector, 

• a reduction in the useful life of galvanized water pipe systems, water heaters, faucets, 
garbage disposals, clothes washers, and dishwashers, and increased use of bottled water 
and water softeners in the household sector, 

• an increase in the cost of cooling operations and the cost of water softening, and a 
decrease in equipment service life in the commercial sector, 

• an increase in the use of water and the cost of water treatment, and an increase in sewer 
fees in the industrial sector, 

• a decrease in the life of treatment facilities and pipelines in the utility sector, and 

• difficulty in meeting wastewater discharge requirements to comply with National 
Pollutant Discharge Elimination System permit terms and conditions, and an increase in 
desalination and brine disposal costs due to accumulation of salts in groundwater basins. 

The Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Forum (Forum) is composed of gubernatorial 
appointees from Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. The 
Forum is charged with reviewing the Colorado River’s water quality standards for salinity every 
three years. In so doing, it adopts a Plan of Implementation consistent with these standards. The 
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level of appropriation requested in this testimony is in keeping with the adopted Plan of 
Implementation. If adequate funds are not appropriated, significant damages from the higher 
salinity concentrations in the water will be more widespread in the United States and Mexico. 

In summary, implementation of salinity control practices through ELM has proven to be a cost 
effective method of controlling the salinity of the Colorado River and is an essential component 
to the overall Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Program. Continuation of adequate funding 
levels for salinity within the Soil, Water and Air Program will assist in preventing the water 
quality of the Colorado River from further degradation and significant increases in economic 
damages to municipal, industrial and irrigation users. A modest investment in source control 
pays huge dividends in improved drinking water quality to nearly 40 million Americans. 


3 
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Support for Fiscal Year 2015 Federal Funding 
of S5.2 Million for the Department of the Interior - Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
to assist in the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Program, with $1,5 Million 
to be designated specifically to identified salinity control efforts 


This testimony is in support of Fiscal Year (FY) 20)5 funding for the Department of the 
Interior’s Bureau of Land Management (BLM) associated with the sub-activity that assists Title 
ll of the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-320). This long-standing 
successful and cost-effective salinity control program in the Colorado River Basin is being 
carried out pursuant to the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Act and the Clean Water Act 
(P.L. 92-500), 


The Colorado River is, and will continue to be, a major and vital water resource to the 
nefirly 20 million residents of southern California, including municipal, industrial, and 
agricultural water users in Imperial, Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, and Ventura Counties. The protection and improvement of Colorado River water quality 
through an effective salinity control program will avoid the additional economic damages to 
UvSers in California and the other states that rely on Colorado River water resources. In addition, 
the federal govemmenl has made significant commitments to the Republic of Mexico and to the 
seven Colorado River Basin states with regard to the delivery of quality water pursuant to the 
1944 Water Treaty. In order for those commitments to be honored, it is essential that in FY- 
2015, and in future fiscal years, that the Congress continue to provide adequate funds to BLM for 
its salinity control activities within the Colorado River Ba.sin. 


The Coloiado River Board of California (Board) is the state agency charged with 
protecting California's interests and rights in the water and power resources of the Colorado 
River system, llie Board participates along with the other six Colorado River Basin states 
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through the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Forum (Forum), the interstate organization 
responsible for coordinating the Basin States’ salinity control efforts. In close cooperation with 
the U. S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and pursuant to requirements of the Clean 
Water Act, the Forum is charged with reviewing the Colorado River water quality standards 
every three years. The Forum adopts a Plan of Implementation consistent with these water 
quality standards. The level of appropriation being supported in this testimony is consistent with 
the Forum’s 2011 Plan of Implementation. The Forum’s 2011 Plan of Implementation can be 
found on this website: http://www.coloradoriversalinitv.org/docs/20 1 1%2 0REVIEW- 
October.pdf . If adequate funds are not appropriated, significant damages associated with 
increasing salinity concentrations of Colorado River water will become more widespread in the 
United States and Mexico. 

The EPA has determined that more than sixty-percent of the salt load of the Colorado 
River comes from natural sources. Due to geological conditions, much of the lands that are 
controlled and managed by BLM are major contributors of salt to the Colorado River system. 
Past management practices have led to human-induced and accelerated erosion processes from 
which soil and rocks have been deposited in various stream beds or flood plains. As a result, 
salts are dissolved and enter the Colorado River system causing water quality problems 
downstream. 

Through passage of the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Act in 1974, Congress 
recognized that much of the salts in the Colorado River originate on federally-owned lands. Title 
I of the Salinity Control Act deals with the U.S. commitment to efforts related to maintaining the 
quality of waters being delivered to Mexico pursuant to the 1944 Water Treaty. Title II of the 
Act deals with improving the quality of the water delivered to U.S. users. In 1984, Congress 
amended the Salinity Control Act and directed that the Secretary of the Interior develop a 
comprehensive program for minimizing salt contributions to the Colorado River from lands 
administered by BLM. In 2000, Congress reiterated its directive to the Secretary and requested a 
report on the implementation of BLM’s program (Public Law 106-459). In 2003, BLM 
employed a Salinity Coordinator to coordinate BLM efforts in the Colorado River Basin states to 
pursue salinity control studies and to implement specific salinity control practices. With a 
significant portion of the salt load of the Colorado River coming from BLM-administered lands, 
the BLM portion of the overall program is essential to the success of the entire effort. 

The BLM’s Budget Justification Document for FY-2014 has stated that the BLM 
continues to implement on-the-ground projects, evaluate progress in cooperation with the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation (Reclamation) and the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), and 
report salinity control measures in order to further the Plan of Implementation associated with 
the Federal Salinity Control Program in the Colorado River Basin. The BLM Budget, as 
proposed in the BLM Budget Justification Document, calls for six key performance goals within 
the BLM’s Soil, Water, and Air Management Program. One of the goals is to reduce saline 
runoff from public lands into the Colorado River system by 10,000 to 20,000 tons of salt from 
new projects. Additionally, the BLM Budget Justification Document reported a cumulative salt- 
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loading reduction from ongoing BLM efforts in 2011 that totaled 126,000 tons per year. The 
Soil, Water and Air Management Program sub-activity is responsible for reducing the discharge 
of salts to waters of the Colorado River Basin to ensure usable water supplies to tens of millions 
of downstream users of which nearly 20 million are located in Southern California. 

Congress has charged federal agencies, including the BLM, to proceed with programs to 
control the salinity of the Colorado River. BLM’s rangeland improvement programs can lead to 
some of the most cost-effective salinity control measures available. These measures 
significantly complement programs and activities being considered for implementation by 
Reclamation through its Basin-wide Program and by the USDA through its on-farm 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program. 

The 2013 Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Advisory Council report states that the 
funding from BLM’s Soil, Water and Air Program has been generally expended on studies, 
research, and implementation. These studies and research have successfully identified several 
different tools which could be used to reduce salinity contributions to the Colorado River from 
publicly administered lands. BLM’s efforts are now transitioning towards implementation of 
salinity control. During the past several years, proposals for implementation of salinity control 
specific efforts have exceeded more than $1.5 million. The Advisory Council’s 2013 report 
recommends that BLM make at least $1.5 million available annually for salinity-specific 
activities in addition to the $5.2 million expended under the Soil, Water and Air Program for 
genera! improvements within the Colorado River Basin. The Colorado River Board supports the 
Advisory Council’s recommendation and urges the Subcommittee to specifically designate $1.5 
million for the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Program. 

Since the passage of the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Act, much has been 
learned about the impact of salts in the Colorado River system. Currently, the salinity 
concentration of Colorado River water causes about $295 million in quantifiable damages in the 
United States annually. Economic and hydrologic modeling by Reclamation indicates that the 
quantifiable damages could rise to more than $523 million by the year 2030 without the 
continuation of the Salinity Control Program. For example, damages can be incurred related to 
the following activities: 

• A reduction in the yield of salt-sensitive crops and increased water use for leaching in the 
agricultural sector; 

• A reduction in the useful life of galvanized water pipe systems, water heaters, faucets, 
garbage disposals, clothes washers, and dishwashers, and increased use of bottled water 
and water softeners in the household sector; 


An increase in the use of water for cooling, and the cost of water softening, and a decrease 
in equipment service life in the commercial sector; 
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• An increase in the use of water and the cost of water treatment, and an increase in sewer 
fees in the industrial sector; 

• A decrease in the life of treatment facilities and pipelines in the utility sector; 

• Difficulty in meeting wastewater discharge requirements to comply with National Pollutant 
Discharge Elimination System permit terms and conditions, an increase in desalination and 
brine disposal costs due to accumulation of salts in groundwater basins, and fewer 
opportunities for recycling and reuse of the water due to groundwater quality deterioration; 
and 

• Increased use of imported water for leaching and the cost of desalination and brine disposal 
for recycled water. 
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Colorado 



River District 

Protecting Western Colorado Water Since 1937 


Eric Kuhn 
General Msmager 

Colorado River Water Conservation Dishict 
04/02/2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chainnan Calvert and Representative Moran: 

1 am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the San Juan River 
Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100,00 consistent with the 
President’s recommended budget. 1 request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,{X)0 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its essential 
participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San Juan 
River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses incurred 
by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate ,$483,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource Management 
Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, National Fish Hatchery 
Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish Hatchery System 
Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and hatchery activities at the FW'S’ Ouray National 
Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s 
stocking program. 


201 Centennial Street / PO Box 1120 • Gtenwood Springs, CO 81602 
(970) 945-8522 • (970) 945-8799 Fax 
WWW. CoioradoRiverDistrict. org 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 

April 25, 2014 


I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year' 2015 funding to allow the FWS to 
continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important recovery 
programs. 1 appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for these ongoing 
efforts. 


Sincerely, 

i2JLJ2 


Eric Kuhn 
General Manager 
970-945-8522 Ext 212 
970-945-8799 (fax) 
ekuhn@crwcd.org 
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Brett W. Gracely, P.E., D.WRE 
Water Resources Manager 
Colorado Springs Utilities 

April 10, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C, 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 
consistent with the President’s recommended budget. I request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 
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I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Brett W. Gracely 

Phone: (719)668-4052 
Fax: (719) 668-4052 
Email: bgracely@csu.org 
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David Houghton, Chair 

Cooperative Alliance for Refuge Enhancement 
1001 Connecticut Ave. NW, Suite 905 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

TESTIMONY OF THE 

COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE FOR REFUGE ENHANCEMENT (CARE) 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOBIMITTEE ON INTERIOR. 
ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES REGARDING FISCAL YEAR 2015 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 


Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you far the opportunity to submit comments on the fiscal year 2015 (FY 2015) Interior 
Appropriations bill. The National Wildlife Refuge System stands alone as the only land and 
water conservation system with a mission that prioritizes wildlife and habitat conservation 
alongside human, wildlife-dependent recreation. Since 1995, the Cooperative Alliance for 
Refuge Enhancement (CARE) has worked to showcase the value of the Refuge System and to 
secure a strong congressional commitment for conserving these special landscapes. Pound in . 
every U.S, state and territory, national wildlife refuges conserve a diversity of Amerioa’s 
environmentally sensitive and economically vital a'osystcms, including oceans, coasts, wetlands, 
deserts, tundra, prairie, and forests. We thank you for the desperately needed funding increase for 
FY 2014 and respectfully request a funding level of ,$476,4 million for the Operations and 
Maintenance accounts of the National Wildlife Refuge System for .FY 2015. 

This testimony is submitted on behalf of CARE’s 23 member organizations, which represent 
over 16 million American hunters, anglers, bird and wildlife watchers, scientists and concerned 
citizens passionate about wildlife conservation and related recreational opportunities. 


American Birding A,ssociation 
American Fisheries Society 
American Sportfishing Association 
Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
Congressional Sportsmen’s Foundation 
Defenders of Wildlife 
Ducks Unlimited, Inc. 

Izaak Walton League of America 
Marine Conservation Institute 
National Audubon Society 
National Rifle Association 


National Wildlife Federation 

National Wildlife Refuge Association 

Safari Club International 

The Corps Network 

The Nature Conservancy 

The Wilderness Society 

The Wildlife Society 

Theodore Roosevelt Conservation Partnership 

Trout Unlimited 

U.S. Sportsmen’s Alliance 

Wildlife Forever 

Wildlife Management Institute 
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The National Wildlife Refuge System, established by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1903, 
protects approximately 150 million acres on 562 national wildlife refuges and 38 wetland 
management districts across the U.S. From the Virgin Islands to Guam and the Pacific marine 
national monuments, the Refuge System spans 12 time zones and protects America’s natural 
heritage in habitats ranging from arctic tundra to arid desert, boreal forest to sagebrush grassland, 
and prairie wetlands to coral reefs. With a refuge within an hour’s drive from most metropolitan 
areas, the Refuge System attracts a growing number of visitors each year (46.5 million in FY13) 
with opportunities for hunting, fishing, wildlife observation, photography, kayaking, and outdoor 
education. In fact, from 2006 - 2011, during our nation’s greatest economic recession since the 
Great Depression, visitation to our national wildlife refuges increased by 30%. 

According to a report issued by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in late 2013, Banking On 
Nature, these visitors generated $2.4 billion annually to local and regional economies - on 
average returning $4.87 in economic activity for every $ 1 appropriated - and support 35,000 
U.S. jobs. In addition, refuges provide major environmental and health benefits, such as filtering 
storm water before it is carried downstream and fills municipal aquifers; reducing flooding by 
capturing excess rainwater; and minimizing the damage to coastal communities from storm 
surges. According to a 201 1 report by Southwick Associates, refuges generate more than $32.3 
billion in these ecosystem services each year, a return of over $65 for every $1 appropriated by 
Congress. 

At minimum, CARE estimates that the Refuge System needs at least $900 million in annual 
operations and maintenance funding to meet conservation targets, including wildlife 
management and habitat restoration and opportunities for the public to recreate. Unfortunately, 
inadequate funding threatens the System’s ability to carry out its mission, mandated by the 
National Wildlife Refuge System Improvement Act of 1997, Between FYIO and FY13, Refuge 
System funding was reduced by $50 million - a 10% cut. As a re.sult. System performance levels 
dropped substantially. 

The FY13 Refuge Annual Performance Plan (RAPP) reports revealed falling performance rates 
in several important System categories, including habitat condition, habitat restoration, 
recreation opportunities, volunteerism, and scientific research. The following data shows the 
systemic impact of budget cuts from FY 1 0 - FY 1 3. 

Measures for which performance declined more than 50% from FYIO to FY13 

• Acres of forest/shnibland improvement (-5 1 %) 

• Wetland acres restored (-77%) 

• Open water acres restored (84%) 

• Acres of non-native, invasive plants controlled (-60%) 

Measures for which performance declined 25-50% from FYIO to FY13 

• Number of invasive animal populations controlled during the year (-46%) 

• Acres treated for non-native, invasive plants (-37%) 

Measures for which performance declined 15-25% from FYIO to FY13 

• Acres of moist soil managed (-21%) 

• Number of population management acUons (-23%) 

• Acres of mowed/hayed grasslands (-20%) 
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• Acres managed by “other” techniques (-15%) 

• Riparian miles restored (-19%) 

• Number of research studies (-15.5%) 

• Number of surface water acres impaired according to state 303d listings 
Measures for which perfomiance declined 3%-15% from FYIO to FY13 

• Uplands receiving needed management (-9%) 

• Number of Inventory & Monitoring Surveys accomplished (-14%) 

• Open water receiving needed management (-5%) 

• Total refuge acres receiving needed management (-6%) 

• Restoration deferred on upland acres (-4.5%) 

• Restoration deferred on wetland acres (-12.5%) 

• Acres of water-level manipulation (-8%) 

• Upland game hunt visits (-6%) 

• Big game hunt visits (down 3.1% from FYl 1 to FY13) 

• Total hunt visits (down 3% from FYl 1 to FYl 3) 

• Fishing visits (-3%) 

• Number of volunteers (-8.7%) 

• Volunteer hours (down 3% from FYl 1 to FY13) 

• Total “other” recreational participants (-7%) 

As habitat management declines, the System’s fragile ecosystems are subject to opportunistic 
invasive species. And the foothold they gain in refuge lands can quickly transfer to adjacent 
private and state lands; an issue of great concern in places like southeastern Idaho where the 
CARE group visited in 2012. Between FYIO and FY13, the System treated 37% less acreage for 
invasive plants and, sadly, saw a 60% drop in acreage where invasive plants were successfully 
controlled. One step forward and several steps back is an inefficient way to manage the Refuge 
System and threatens years of cooperative efforts with partners and landowners. 

Of particular concern to CARE is the drop in hunting, fishing and other recreational visits, which 
include bird and wildlife watching, photography, hiking and kayaking. Due to staffing cuts, 
refuges are unable to sustain visitor hours and public use programs. This in turn leads to fewer 
visitors and could have serious impacts on the economic return these refuges have in local 
communities. Further, investments made at the urging of CARE regarding the System’s 
Inventory and Monitoring program are threatened. The System must have current, accurate data 
to make informed management decisions, yet the System had a 15.5% decline in research 
studies, and a 14% decline in essential Inventory and Monitoring Surveys conducted. 

CARE thanks the Subcommittee and Congress for the much needed, 4% increase ($ 1 8.5 m) in 
funding for FYl 4. It was hoped that the budget increase could reverse the systemic declines in 
performance but because the System needs at least $15 million annually to maintain management 
capabilities, there is in reality, only $3.5 million was left to address these declines. And 
unfortunately, emergencies nationwide such as natural disasters and looming endangered species 
listing could force the System to deal with these crises instead, further exacerbating the issues. 
Because of the constraints of the budget agreement reached in December 2013, CARE is 
supporting the President’s request of $476.4 million for FY15, although it is substantially less 
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than what the System needs. Albeit roughly half the optimal funding amount, $476.4 million 
may steady falling. System performance levels. If the requested funding level is satisfied, the 
Refuge System can better address tlie following tasks: 

• Conduct management and restoration activities to provide healthy habitats that attract 
wildlife and, in turn, draw visitors and increase economic return to communities; 

• Keep refuges open and staffed so that quality recreational opportunities continue to be 
offered to the public; 

• Maintain facilities and equipment used to serve the public and manage habitat; 

• Provide law enforcement officers needed to keep refuge resources and the people who come 
to appreciate them safe. 

Refuge visitation is growing and is expected to continue. In fact, from FYIO to FY13, the Refuge 
System welcomed 6,7% more visitors. Wildlife observation visits, too, increased by 12%, and 
photography visits increased by 33%. Flowever, refuges are losing valuable staff committed to 
visitors and volunteers. The number of volunteers dropped by 8.6%, particularly troubling 
considering this work force is a 20% boost to existing Refuge System staff. Refuges rely on 
volunteers for welcoming and greeting visitors, staffing refuge nature stores, maintenance, 
interpretation, and much more. Volunteer service, however, is only possible if the System is 
reasonably staffed and thus able to extend requisite volunteer training and oversight. Arguably, 
the System’s mission cannot be fully achieved without refuge volunteers and Friends groups. 

If the Refuge System is forced to sustain further reductions, future RAPP reports will likely show 
continued decline in the System’s conservation work and public use opportunities. Funding cuts 
are already impacting America’s refuges. If annual operations and maintenance funding does not 
rise, CARE anticipates further impacts both within and outside of refuge boundaries, including; 

• A reduction in the treatment of invasive plants, reducing habitat quality needed to support 
wildlife (both game and non-game) and put private lands at higher risk of infestations; 

• A decrease in the use of prescribed fire, which is used on refuges both to improve habitat for 
wildlife and to reduce hazardous fuels that pose a wildfire risk to nearby communities; 

• A decline in the number and quality of visitor programs, with visitor centers operating at 
reduced hours, and plans to add or expand hunting programs at refuges being postponed; 

• Lost revenue for local communities as visitor numbers drop; according to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS) FY13 budget justification, “Each one percent increase or decrease in 
visitation impacts $16.9 million in total economic activity, 268 jobs, $5.4 million in job- 
related income, and $608,000 in tax revenue.” 

• Elimination of ancillary functions like FWS’s operation of Henderson Field at Midway Atoll 
National Wildlife Refuge, which serves as a critical emergency landing site for trans-pacific 
flights, as well as the public’s main window to the vast marine national monuments. 

We urge Congress to fund the Refuge System at $476.4 m in FY15 - to bridge the growing gap 
between what the System needs and what it receives, enabling refuges to continue moving 
America forward. On behalf of our more than 16 million members and supporters, CARE thanks 
the Subcommittee for tlie opportunity to submit comments on the FY 2015 Interior 
Appropriations bill, and we look forwai'd to meeting with you to discuss our request. 
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Written Statement of 

Amy Fitterer, executive director, Dance/USA 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations United States House of Representatives 

The Importance of Funding for the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) 

April 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee, Dance/USA is grateful for the 
opportunity to submit testimony on behalf of Dance/USA, its Board of Directors and its 500 
members. We strongly urge the Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related 
Agencies in the Committee on Appropriations to designate a total of $155 million to the 
National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) for FY 2015. This testimony and the funding examples 
described below are intended to highlight the importance of federal investment in the arts, so 
critical to sustaining a vibrant cultural community throughout the country. 

The NEA makes it possible for everyone to enjoy and benefit from the performing arts. Before 
the establishment of the NEA in 1965, the arts were limited mostly to a few big cities. The NEA 
has helped to strengthen regional dance, opera, theater and other artistic disciplines that 
Americans now enjoy. NEA funding provides access to the arts in regions with histories of 
inaccessibility due to economic or geographic limitations. The Endowment embodies the ideal 
that no one should be deprived of the opportunity to have art in their lives. The Arts 
Endowment has helped the arts become accessible to more Americans, which in turn has 
increased public participation in the arts. 

The NEA is a great investment in the economic growth of every community 

Despite diminished resources, including a budget that has decreased by over $20 million since 
2010, the NEA awarded more than 2,100 grants in 2013, totaling more than $112 million in 
appropriated funds, and reaching more than 38 million people who attended live arts events 
through NEA-supported programs. These grants help nurture the growth and artistic excellence 
of thousands of arts organizations and artists in every corner of the country. NEA grants also 
preserve and enhance our nation's diverse cultural heritage. The modest public investment in 
the nation's cultural life results in both new and classic works of art, reaching the residents of 
all 50 states and in every congressional district. 

The return of the federal government's small investment in the arts is striking. In 2013, the 
American creative sector was measured by the federal Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA), The 
BEA and the NEA developed an "Arts and Cultural Production Satellite Account" which 
calculated the arts and culture sector's contributions to the gross domestic product (GDP) at 3.2 
percent (or $504 billion) of current-dollar GDP in 2011. Additionally, the nonprofit arts industry 
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generates $135.2 billion annually in economic activity, supporting 4.13 million full-time 
equivalent jobs in the arts and related industries. 

On average each NEA grant leverages at least $9 from other state, local, and private sources, 
generating roughly $600 million in matching support. Few other federal investments realize 
such economic benefits, not to mention the intangible benefits that only the arts make 
possible. Even in the face of cutbacks in the recent years, the NEA continues to be a beacon for 
arts organizations across the country. 

The return on investments is not only found in dollar matches. The average city and county 
reports that nonprofit arts and culture organizations had 5,215 volunteers who donated 
201,719 hours. These volunteer hours have a value of approximately $4.5 million - a 
demonstration that citizens value the arts in their communities. 

NEA Grants at Work 

Past NEA funding has directly supported projects in which arts organizations, artists, schools 
and teachers collaborated to provide opportunities for adults and children to create, perform, 
and respond to artistic works. NEA funding has also made the art form more widely available in 
all states, including isolated rural areas and inner cities; indeed, NEA funded projects cross all 
racial, geographic, and socioeconomic lines. 

NEA grants are awarded to dance organizations through its core programs: Art Works; 
Challenge America Fast Track Grants; and Federal/State Partnerships. In fiscal year 2013, the 
NEA awarded 164 grants to the dance field through Art Works, totaling $3,972,000. 

BalietMet Columbus 
$20,000 
Columbus, OH 

To support the creation and presentation of dance works. The program, titled New Works/New 
Direction, will feature works created by new Artistic Director Edwaard Liang, choreographer 
Christopher Wheeldon, and choreographer Gustavo Ramirez Sansano. A variety of educational 
and outreach activities will complement the project, including open rehearsals at Ballet Met's 
studios, pre- and post-performance discussions, and student matinees. 

DANCECleveland 

$25,000 
Cleveland, OH 

To support DANCECIeveland's presentation of Cedar Lake Ballet, Kibbutz Dance Company, 
Jessica Lang Dance Company, Margaret Jenkins Dance Company, and Camille A. Brown. The 
engagement of each company may include performances, master classes, lectures, and post- 
performance discussions, and a series of additional residency activities, including the 
companies working with high school and university students. As part of the project, 
DANCECleveland will expand their Read to Learn...Dance to Move program, an early childhood 
initiative. 
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Tulsa Ballet Theatre 

$ 20,000 

Tulsa, OK 

To support the presentation of dance works as part of the Paint It Black program. The 
production will feature "In the Middle, Somewhat Elevated," by choreographer William 
Forsythe; "Extremely Close," by choreographer Alejandro Cerrudo; and "Rooster," by 
choreographer Christopher Bruce. 

Oklahoma City Ballet 

$15,000 

Oklahoma City, OK 

To support Oklahoma City Ballet's "K-12 BalletReach" program. Students will meet daily with a 
ballet instructor to learn ballet history, terminology, strength, and technique at the elementary 
and high school levels. 

Ragamala Dance 

$20,000 

Minneapolis, MN 

To support the development of a new work by Artistic Directors Ranee and Aparna Ramaswamy 
in collaboration with New Zealand-based choreographer Lemi Ponifasio. Rooted in distinct 
cultures and movement styles, the Ramaswamys and Ponifasio see parallels in their work. This 
collaboration will challenge and propel the artists into new territory. 

The Non-Profit Professional Dance Community 

America's dance companies perform a wide range of styles and genres. These include both 
classical and contemporary ballet, classical and contemporary modern, as well as jazz, tap, 
cross-disciplinary fusions and traditional to modern work rooted in other cultures. Over two- 
thirds of America's professional dance companies are less than 45 years old; as an established 
art form with national identity and presence, dance has burst onto the scene almost entirely 
within living memory. And yet, America can boast some of the greatest dance companies of the 
world and can take credit for birthing two indigenous dance styles - tap and modern dance. 

One key to this spectacular achievement has been the creation of a national marketplace for 
dance. When the National Endowment for the Arts instituted its Dance Touring Program in the 
1970s, great dance became accessible to every community in America. What used to be a 
handful of professional companies and a scattering of "regional" dance has become a national 
treasure spread across cities and through communities, schools and theaters in all 50 states. 
Based on data from almost 300 nonprofit dance companies from across the United 5tates, 
Dance/USA estimates that dance companies: 


Employed over 14,800 people in a mix of full-time and part-time positions; 
Paid approximately $345.7 million, or 53% of expenses, in wages and benefits; 
Earned $200 million, or 29% of their income, from performances; 



Received $326.6 million, or 48% of their income in contributions (including public 
support, corporate contributions, foundation support, and individual donations); 
Generated more than $661.5 million in economic activity across the United States. 


Dance/USA, the national service organization for the professional dance field, believes that 
dance is essential to a healthy society, demonstrating the infinite possibilities for human 
expression and potential, and facilitating communication within and across cultures. 

Dance/USA sustains and advances professional dance by addressing the needs, concerns, and 
interests of artists, administrators, and organizations. Dance/USA's membership currently 
consists of nearly 500 aerial, ballet, modern, culturally specific, jazz, and tap companies, dance 
service and presenting organizations, individuals, and related organizations. Dance/USA's 
member companies range in size from operating budgets of under $100,000 to over $50 
million. 

Conclusion 

Despite overwhelming support by the American public for spending federal tax dollars in 
support of the arts, the NEA has never recovered from a 40% budget cut in the mid-nineties 
and found its budget further decreased by $22 million since 2010, leaving its programs seriously 
underfunded. We urge you to continue toward restoration and increase the NEA funding 
allocation to $155 million for FY15. 

On behalf of Dance/USA, thank you for considering this request. 

Dance/USA 
1111 16th Street, NW 
Suite 300 

Washington, O.C. 20036 
202.833.1717 
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Niinie: James S. Lochbead 

Title: CEO/Manager 

Organization: Denver Water 


April 7, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
llie Honorable James P, Moran, Ranking Member 
Siibcommitlee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States House of Representatives? 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

On behalf of Denver Water, I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 
appropriations to tlie Fish and Wildlife Service (F^S) for the Upper t-olorado River 
Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the San Juan River Basin Recovery 
Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 consistent witli the Pi'esidenfs 
recommended bsidget. I request that tlie Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subaclivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoratioh”) to die 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200, (XX) in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal yeiu’ 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS*s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation. Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery ft'ogram’s stocking program. 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 


I request the Subcommittee’s assistanee in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 


/s/ James S. Lochhead 
CEO/Manager 

303-628-6500 / fax 303-628-6199 
Jim.lochhead@denverwater.org 
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Diana Briggs 

Supporter, Save the Smithsonian Folklife Festival 


I am writing to you today with my testimony asking for the delay of funding for the National 
Park Service’s budget until adequate accommodations can be made for the Smithsonian Folklife 
Festival to continue to be hosted on the National Mall. 

I am 29 years old and currently live in Austin, Texas. 1 have worked as a contractor for the 
Smithsonian Center for Folklife and Cultural Fleritage in the past and have also volunteered 4 
years in a row with the festival. I have never lived in Washington, DC but have traveled 
specifically for this enriching event. 

I believe that our country has the opportunity to be innovative and not archaic when it comes to 
the choice of restoring grass vs, hosting historical events such as the Folklife Festival. Although 
the NPS is not technically saying that the festival cannot go on, the restrictions that are being 
planned are clearly against the future of the festival. 

I believe that there are other ways to go around this: sectioning off a portion of the National Mall 
specifically for events with foundations for structures to be put in place year round. Grass is not 
as important as saving the Redwoods or the Sequoia trees; it grows everywhere and is not 
environmentally friendly at that. We need to have smarter choices and make better decisions in 
planning for this space. 

What we do with the National Mall matters. It represents how we see ourselves and how we want 
others to see us, Do we want the first thing people see to be a sign that says: Keep Off the Grass? 
Or do we want to be gracious hosts that welcome people from all backgrounds in a festival that 
allows for free speech, debate, sharing and connection across cultures? 

I hope that you will see that this is not just about approving a budget for the Nation’s Parks, and 
press NPS to do more to reach a compromise on this issue. 


Kind regards, 

Diana Briggs 
DianaMicheal@me.com 
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April 9. 2014 

To: Members of the House Appropriations Sub-Committee on Interior, Environment, and 

Related Agencies 

As President of the “Ding” Darling Wildlife Society (DDWS), I appreciate the opportunity to 
provide written comments as you consider future funding of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System. The DDWS is a non-profit Friends of the Refuge organization that supports 
environmental education, research, land acquisition, special projects and services at the J.N. 
"Ding" Darling National Wildlife Refuge (DDNWR) on Sanibel Island, Florida. 

DDNWR, as with so many of our national refuges, provides a unique opportunity for visitors to 
experience nature at its very best and is a true national treasure. In fact, DDNWR is the second 
most popular attraction for visitors to Southwest Florida (beaches are number one) with annual 
visits approaching one million. Many visitors identify the refuge as their primary reason for 
visiting this part of the state. As a result, the refuge has a dramatic positive impact on the local 
economy returning approximately $30 to the local economy for every dollar appropriated to the 
refuge. 

In recent years, the annual operations and maintenance budget for Nationar Wildlife Refuges 
has failed to keep track with the needs of the system. At DDNWR, the result has been a decline 
in staff levels, unfilled job openings, delayed maintenance, postponed research, and deferred 
projects. The refuge simply cannot fulfill its commitment to our visitors and to the American 
public in general without a remedy to this situation. As a result, we request your Support for the 
recommendations of the National Wildlife Refuge Association, which asks that the Federal 
budget for the National Wildlife Refuge System be fully funded at $900M, beginning with 
$476.4M in fiscal 2015. 

We further request your support tor the remaining legislative priorities of the National Wildlife 
Refuge Association. We particularly emphasize the need to appropriate funding in FY15 from 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund which will permit the acquisition of key land areas to 
enhance the ecological integrity of the National Wildlife Refuge System. Additionally, we view 
the funding of proactive public-private partnerships as a vital and cost-effective way to secure 
those species at risk from listing under the Endangered Species Act. 

Thank-you for your consideration, 

(signed) 

John McCabe 


Friends of J.N."Dtng" Darling Naiional Wtidlifo 
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Edison Electric 
Institute 


Written Statement 
Submitted by Thomas R. Kuhn 
President 

Edison Electric Institute 
Regarding Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
House Committee on Appropriations 
April 10, 2014 

The Edison Electric Institute (EEI) respectfully submits this written testimony for the record to 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior^ Envirorunent, and Related Agencies. We 
appreciate this opportunity to share our views on some of the fiscal year 2015 programs for the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 

The U.S. electric generation fleet is facing numerous challenges. Among these are EPA 
regulations, including pending rulemakings on Clean Water Act section 3 1 6(b) cooling water 
intake structures, coal ash disposal, “waters of the U.S.,” steam-eiectric effluent limitation 
guidelines, and greenhouse gas new source performance standards, as well as other significant 
pending Clean Air Act regulations. These requirements will dramatically affect individual utility 
decisions regarding construction of new generation and the retrofitting and retirement of existing 
plants. Therefore, I am sharing with you our views on a number of these proposals that could 
significantly impact the ability of electric utilities to ensure an adequate, reliable and affordable 
supply of electricity for consumers. 

Waters of the United States 

On March 25, 2014, EPA released a draft proposed rule to revise the regulator)’ definition of 
“waters of the United Slates” (WOTUS) for purposes of the Clean Water Act (CWA). The draft 
would have the effect of expanding the scope of federal CWA jurisdiction at the expense of state 
jurisdiction to virtually all waters and every program under the CWA. 

The draft rule, if implemented, would vastly expand the triggering of CWA regulatory and 
permitting requirements for electric utility land-use activities, including generation construction 
and operations, as well as transmivssion construction and maintenance. Decommissioning 
operations would also be negatively impacted. 

EPA asserts it is not changing the existing exemption from WOTUS for waste treatment systems; 
however, that is not clear from the proposed rule text. Modifying the current exclusion by 
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regulatory fiat could require electric facilities to comply with CWA limitations prior to discharge 
into impoundments. Often, this is not even technically or economically feasible. 

Under EPA’s proposal, the energy industry would face significant challenges in its effort to 
expand and upgrade infrastructure, primarily in the form of major project permitting delays, 
costly resource outlays for new permit applications, and an unprecedented level of regulatory 
uncertainty and inconsistency in the administration of CWA permitting programs. Such an 
outcome disregards the Administration’s commitment to streamline permitting timelines and 
promote early federal, state and local coordination for federal permitting processes applicable to 
domestic energy infrastructure programs. 

In light of the significant and numerous legal, economic and scientific deficiencies with this 
proposal, EEI respectfully urges the Subcommittee to adopt a legislative amendment to its fiscal 
year 2015 legislation that would btir EPA from implementing a final rule. In the alternative, we 
request that the Subcommittee require the agency to contract with the National Academy of 
Sciences for a study to establish a scientific basis for defining a “significant nexus” to guide 
development of a more scientifically grounded regulatory standard. 

Clean Waters Act Section 316(b) Cooling Water Intake Structures Rule 

In 201 1, EPA issued a proposed rule under Section 316(b) of tbe Clean Water Act. The 
proposal, which is now expected to be finalized by April 17, 2014, will require changes in 
“cooling waters intake structures,” physical constructions through which water is withdrawn for 
cooling purposes, for the vast majority of America’s existing steam-electric generating plants 
and a wide range of manufacturing and industrial facilities. The proposed rule focuses on 
reducing fish and shellfish mortality attributed to “impingement” on intake structure screens and 
“entrainment” into cooling water systems. 

The proposed 3 16(b) rule would apply to facilities whose construction began before January 18, 
2002, and where the total design intake flow of the cooling water intake structure(s) is greater 
than two million gallons of water per day. It would apply to all existing steam-electric facilities, 
including ones that have closed-cycle cooling and those that have once-through cooling. 
Importantly, the rule does not distinguish between nuclear, coal and gas units. 

EEI continues to believe that a science-based rule, one that is fair and flexible, should include 
reasonable compliance requirements and deadlines. In order to protect the environment and 
avoid unnecessaiy burdens on electricity consumers, such a rule should only impose technically 
justifiable mandates when costs - commensurate with benefits - are part of the appropriate course 
of action. We remain concerned that an overly prescriptive, rigid rule would encourage 
unnecessary retrofits and result in significant negative environmental, energy, cost, and local 
reliability impacts on hundreds of electric generation fecilities across the country. 

With several unresolved implementation issues undergoing final interagency review, EEI urges 
the Subcommittee to ensure that a final 316(b) rule addresses electric system reliability and 
encourages tbe use of flexible compliance mechanisms in a cost-effective maimer. 
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Coal Combustion Product Regulation 

EPA’s Coal Combustion Residuals (CCR) rule is currently in proposed form. The proposal 
offers two options - regulating coal ash as either hazardous waste or as non-hazardous waste. 
EEl continues to advocate for the non-hazardous regulatory framework that provides a workable 
timeline for implementation and protects safety, human health and the environment. 

In addition, we continue to advocate for legislation that would establish a federal non-hazardous, 
state-implemented waste regulatory program for coal ash disposal. In July 2013, the House of 
Representatives passed such legislation, H.R. 2218, the Coal Residuals Reuse and Management 
Act, Later this year the Senate is expected to introduce a companion bill. 

EEI urges Subcommittee support for a non-hazardous regulatory program for CCRs similar to 
the provisions outlined in H.R, 2218. Such an approach would build on existing state regulatory 
programs and ensure proper disposal of CCRs in a manner that is cost-effective and without 
unintended consequences. This approach enjoys bipartisan support in Congress and has been 
endorsed by the states, ash recyclers and our industry. 

Effluent Limitation Guidelines Rulemaking 

In June 2013, EPA proposed the first significant revision of the Clean Water Act steam effluent 
limitation guidelines (ELGs) in more than 30 years. The proposal sets strict technology-based 
effluent limitations that will force technological and operational changes at existing coal-based 
facilities, many gas-based combined-cycle facilities, and some nuclear generation facilities. The 
impact to industry on the effluent guidelines rule could be in the hundreds of billions of dollars. 

In September 2013, EEI filed extensive agency comments, noting that most of the proposed 
compliance options would impose substantial costs on the electric generation fleet without 
providing corresponding benefits. We have requested the agency to provide adequate time for 
utilities to implement any new requirements in the final ELG rule, as well as coordinate 
compliance with other rulemakings that affect the power industry. EPA must also revise its 
technical approaches with more current and reliable data. 

We look forward to working with the Subcommittee to ensure EPA fully considers the economic 
challenges and obligations of the power sector as a whole, and that criteria for the final rule is 
based on credible and sound data to achieve maximum, cost-effective reductions. 

Greenhouse Gas New Source Performance Standards (NSPS) for New and Existing 
Sources 

The electric power sector has made impressive reductions in its greenhouse gas (GHG) 
emissions, including a 15 percent reduction from 2005 levels as of 2012. Nevertheless, major 
steps in the development of GHG emissions regulations will occur this year as EPA moves 
forward with Clean Air Act performance standards for both new and existing sources. 
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New Sources 

In September 2013, EPA issued re-proposed New Sotuee Performance Standards (NSPS) for 
new units. These re-proposed standards, which replaced a proposal in April 2012, were 
published in the Federal Register on January 8, 2014. 

EEI is developing industry comments that will largely track those filed on the original 2012 
proposal. We remain concerned about the ability of natural gas units to comply with the 
standards under normal operating conditions, especially as more variable renewable resources 
are deployed, causing natural gas units to cycle more to support the integration of such resources 
into the grid. 

We also are concerned about the lack of an explicit exemption for simple-cycle combustion 
turbines, and continue to object to EPA’s determination that carbon capture and storage (CCS) is 
a commercially demonstrated technology for coal-based electric generating units at this time. 
While EPA has proposed a separate standard for coal, it has not created a workable pathway for 
coal going forward given the costs and other regulatory barriers to CCS. 

EPA is not compelled to finalize the new source standards by any particular date. At this time, 
the agency is not expected to finalize these standards until mid-2015, when existing source 
guidelines are expected to be promulgated. 

Existing Sources 

EPA has begun its initial, pre-proposal efforts to develop state guidelines for existing plants 
under CAA section 1 1 1(d). EPA, separately, will be addressing modified and reconstructed 
plants. The timeline includes proposing state emissions guidelines for existing sources by June 
2014 and the finalization of guidelines by June 2015. Theoretically, states would have one year 
to develop and submit to EPA a plan to implement the guidelines, though expectations are that 
this process will take longer. 

We believe EPA should provide states with maximum flexibility when creating compliance plans 
and should give credit for a wide range of actions taken to date that have resulted in GHO 
emission reductions. It is also important that any rulemaking minimize the impact on existing 
electric generating units that are already making significant investments to comply with the 
Mercury and Air Toxics (MATs) rule. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, EEI truly values the partnership that we share with your 
Subcommittee, and we look forward to continuing our dialogue with you throughout the year. 
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Friends of Balcones Canyonlands NWR 

P.O.Box 4678 

Lago Vista, TX 78645^4678 


Director, Friends of Balcones Canyonlands National Wildlife Refuge 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

On behalf of the Friends of Balcones Canyonlands National Wildlife Refuge, thank you for this 
opportunity to submit comments on the proposed FY 2015 appropriation for the National 
Wildlife Refuge System (contained within the overall budget for the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service). 

The Friends of Balcones Canyonlands National Wildlife Refuge (FoBCNWR) was founded in 2003 
as a non-profit 501{c)3 organization; we support environmental education and provide support 
for the operation and completion of the refuge, its habitats, and the endangered songbirds, and 
other species, the diverse wildlife, and native flora that comprise the refuge and 
provide assistance to refuge programs. 



Why is Balcones Canyonlands NWR and other refuges important? 

Balcones Canyonlands NWR hosts around 2000 students from local public school districts for 
hands-on, experiential learning about wildlife and environmental education. Our songbird 
festival and other public use activities attract nearly 25,000 visitors to the refuge annually, and 
the refuge also provides excellent opportunities for other nonprofit groups to conduct bird 
watching, nature hikes, and other family friendly outdoor activities. The refuge and its rare 
habitats and endangered species attract visitors from across the country and is listed as a 
globally important birding area. All of these activities provide substantial conomic benefits to 
the local businesses that benefit from spending from the shopping, dining, and lodging of 
refuge visitors. 
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Economic Benefits of Refuges -The Division of Economics in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
published a study in October 2013 entitled; Banking on Nature - The Economic Benefits to Local 
Communities of National Wildlife Refuge Visitation. Some of the highlighted findings, noted 
below, demonstrate the importance of wildlife refuge-based recreation: 

• Recreational visits to national wildlife refuges generate substantial economic 
activity. In FY 2011, 46.5 million people visited refuges. Their spending generated 
$2.4 billion of sales in regional economies. 4s this spending flowed through the 
economy, over 35,000 people were employed and $792.7 million in employment 
income was generated. 

• Refuges contributed an average $4.87 in total economic output for every $1 
appropriated in Fiscal Year 2011. 

• About 72 percent of total expenditures are generated by non-consumptive activities 
on refuges. Fishing accounted for 21 percent and hunting 7 percent. Local residents 
accounted for 23 percent of expenditures while visitors coming from outside the local 
area accounted for 77 percent. 

• Refuge recreational spending generated about $342.9 million in tax revenue at the 
local, county, state and Federal level. 

• National wildlife refuges are seen widely os travel-worthy destinations: 77% of 
refuge spending was done by visitors from outside the local area; and 

• The combined economic contribution to communities nationwide is almost five times 
the $492 million appropriated to the Refuge System in FY 2011. 

Secretary of Interior Sally Jewell stated: "Our National Wildlife Refuge System is the world's 
greatest network of lands dedicated to wildlife conservation, but it is also a powerful economic 
engine for local communities across the country, attracting more than 46 million visitors from 
around the world who support local restaurants, hotels, and other businesses. ... In addition to 
conserving and protecting public lands for future generations, the report shows that every 
dollar we invest in our Refuge System generates huge economic dividends for our country." 

The study covered 92 of the over 550 refuges, including three of the 33 refuges in California 
(Sonny Bono Salton Sea, San Luis and Sacramento NWRs) and four of the 14 refuges in Virginia 
(Occoquan Bay, Great Dismal Swamp, Eastern Shore of Virginia and Back Bay NWRs). 

The study (based on FY 2011 data) showed the following for the three California and four 
Virginia refuges: 

Total Visitors Total Visitor Expenditures Jobs Created Jobs Income Tax Revenue 

CA: 189,814 $8,912,600 92 $4,307,600 $1,990,100 

VA: 251,043 $4,906,700 66 $2,909,400 $ 806,000 


Hunting, Fishing Wiidiife Observation and Nature Photography - More Economic Benefit 
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The study found that wildlife-related recreation fuels much of this economic contribution. The 
National Survey of Fishing, Hunting and Wildlife-Associated Recreation, which informed the 
Banking on Nature report, found that more than 90 million Americans, or 41 percent of the 
United States' population age 16 and older, pursued wildlife-related outdoor recreation in 
2011, and spent nearly $145 billion annually. 

Educational Benefits - Refuges offer unique opportunities for neighboring schools, especially 
those in urban or urbanizing communities, to bring students in to learn first-hand about the 
environment. Local universities take advantage of the natural settings to conduct research on a 
variety of topics such as water and air quality, the effect of invasive species, and issues affecting 
the health and populations of native plants and animals. 

Intangible Benefits for Wounded Warriors and All Others - Refuges, with their emphasis being 
on protection of the natural habitat and wildlife, much more so than parks, provide unique 
places in the urban landscape where anyone can go to have quiet reflective time in a natural 
environment. Refuges and other green space are becoming more widely recognized for their 
importance for our Wounded Warriors and their families. 

Secretary of Interior Jewell recently announced an "Action Plan for Sharing Educational 
Opportunities, Healthful Recreation & Jobs in America's Great Outdoors." The plan includes: 

• Expanding participation of miiitaryfamiiies in existing and possibiy new programs in 
cooperation with the Department of Defense. 

• Increasing services in support of the interests and needs of military families relative to 
psychological health and physical rehabilitation through use of its 500 milHon acres of 
public land, recreational, and educational programs. 

• Evaluate options for determining how access fees to Federal lands might be waived for 
active duty military personnel who have been injured or who ore in rehabilitation 
resulting from injuries related to military service, including PTSD. 

Status of the Refuge - The Balcones Canyonlands NWR is typical of refuges throughout the 
system. Insufficient funding and shortage of staff means no or limited implementation of 
programs for: a) fire protection and suppression; b) law enforcement and safety; c) fighting 
invasive species; d) environmental education; and e) maintaining refuge facilities. Without a 
meaningful increase in fiscal and staff resources, implementation of the new plans announced 
by Secretary Jewell intended to help veterans, their families and most especially our Wounded 
Warriors, cannot be effectively implemented in the refuge system. 

The Balcones Canyonlands National Wildlife Refuge presently has a staff of twelve, including 
several who are employed exclusively for fire management, and support fire control efforts 
across the country when called upon. Budget limitations are preventing the hiring of 
replacement for our retiring educational outreach officer, one maintenance technician, and 
one heavy equipment operator. There are no fiscal or staff resources to implement any of the 
Secretary's programs for Wounded Warriors. 
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Conclusion - The President's Budget request for the National Wildlife Refuge System (NWRS) 
for FY 2015 is less than a 1% increase over FY 2014. That insignificant amount creates concern 
about the future of refuges and the role they play in preserving vital habitat and native species. 

FoBCNWRs position is that the FY 2015 level for NWRS should be no lower than $480.4 million. 
The Refuge System needs an increase of at least $8 million over the FY 2014 appropriated level 
just to maintain the same management capability. 

The National Wildlife Refuge Association (NWRA) and the Cooperative Alliance for Refuge 
Enhancement (CARE) estimate that the Refuge System needs at least $900 million in annual 
operations and maintenance funding to properly administer its 562 refuges and 38 wetland 
management districts spanning over 150 million acres. FoPRR fully supports the NWRA in its 
call to move towards fully funding the NWRS at $900 million annually for operations and 
maintenance. At its highest funding level in FY 2010, the Refuge System received only $503 
million— little more than half the needed amount. Since that time, congressional appropriations 
have not accounted for rising costs, but have been steadily reduced. This resulted in the loss of 
324 employees since 2011, or a 9% cut in overall staffing levels. Yet based on the Banking on 
Nature study, the Refuge System actually pays for itself several times over by generating $4.87 
in economic activity for every $1 appropriated by Congress to run the Refuge System. 

The FoBCNWR also joins NWRA in supporting the following: 

• Appropriate $168.8 miiiion in FY 2015 from the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(LWCFj to acquire conservation easements on working lands and to purchase in-holdings 
and vital habitat for the National Wildlife Refuge System and reauthorize L WCF at $900 
million annually. 

• Appropriate $35 million in FY 2015 for the North American Wetlands Conservation Act 
(NAWCAj and reauthorize the Act at $75 million. 

• Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State Wildlife 
Grants, the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, Coastal Grants, and the 
Department of Interior's Fire Management Program. 

We know federal government spending must be reduced. However, the budget for the National 
Wildlife Refuge System represents little more than a rounding error in the entire federal 
budget. Given the Refuge System's documented revenue-generating history, funds 
appropriated to it add to the revenue, not to the deficit. The Refuge System's role in preserving 
vital natural resources and its potential to benefit to our Wounded Warriors and the enduring 
economic value of fostering community-based conservation in urban areas, should make 
increasing the annual NWRS budget to $900 million an easy decision. 

The opportunity to provide testimony to this committee is greatly appreciated. 

Thank you, Jim Nosier 

Government Relations Director, Friends of Balcones Canyonlands National Wildlife Refuge 
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April 10, 2014 
Lloyd A. Culp, Jr. 

President, Friends of Bon Secour National Wildlife Refuge 
10541 Eagle Point Court 
Grand Bay, AL 36541 

TESTIMONY 

FOR THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 

ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

On behalf of the Friends of Bon Secour National Wildlife Refuge (FBSNWRJ, thank you for 
this opportunity to submit comments in support of the National Wildlife Refuge System, 
which administered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. FBSNWR is a nonprofit volunteer 
organization formed in 1996 and represents citizens from throughout the United States 
who cherish and support the Bon Secour National Wildlife Refuge. Moreover, our members 
are concerned about its future and the role it plays in preserving vital habitat types. 

The Bon Secour NWR provides vital habitat for neotropical migratory birds and nesting 
habitat for endangered sea turtles. In addition, the refuge is a component of a thriving 
nature-based tourism along coastal Alabama. The coastal economy is dependent upon 
sound stewardship of natural resources of the Gulf of Mexico, so we believe the 
development and sustainment of a strong Bon Secour NWR and National Wildlife Refuge 
System is critical to creating a resilient economy in southern Alabama and the Gulf Coast. 

Our organization is an active partner with the National Wildlife Refuge Association, who 
has focused on several key areas where support of the National Wildlife Refuge System is 
sorely needed. Within this context, we urge your action on the following: 

1. Move towards fully funding the National Wildlife Refuge System at $900 
million annually for operations and maintenance, beginning with $476 million in FY 
2015. 

The present emphasis on budget austerity is especially troubling for refuges on the Gulf 
Coast, for we may lose opportunities to leverage funds generated by criminal and civil 
penalties associated with the 2010 oil spill into long-term investments for these refuges. 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service may be reluctant to expand or improve facilities with 
these funds if the agency does not have operational funds to staff and maintain facilities. 

Bon Secour NWR needs a functional visitor and education center. The Act that established 
the refuge in 1980 directed that the refuge "serve as a living laboratory for scientists and 
students”. Bon Secour is a natural wonder that contains all aspects of the marine 
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environment, so the refuge could demonstrate the importance of the marine environment 
to coastal culture and economy as well as the very survival of the planet. 

2. Appropriate $168.8 million in FY 2015 from the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund (LWCF] to acquire conservation easements on working lands and to purchase 
In-holdings and vital habitat for the National Wildlife Refuge System and reauthorize 
LWCF at $900 million annually. 

Again, Gulf Coast wildlife refuges may lose opportunities to leverage oil spill funds into 
acquisition of in-holdings and sensitive habitats if LWCF funds area not available. Coastal 
properties are expensive, so it will be difficult to rely solely on spill funds to acquire land. 
However, combining LWCF funds with other sources would likely enhance our chances to 
acquire key properties, 

3. Appropriate $35 million in FY 2015 for the North American Wetlands 
Conservation Act (NAWCA) and reauthorize the Act at $75 miilion. 

The Bon Secour NWR is one of three refuges within the Gulf Coast National Wildlife Refuge 
Complex. The Grand Bay NWR (located in Jackson County, Mississippi and Mobile County, 
Alabama) is also within the complex and has relied heavily on NAWCA funds to acquire 
lands within the currently approved acquisition boundary. The U.S, Fish and Wildlife 
Service proposed in 2011 to expand the acquisition boundary by approximately 8,000 
acres. 


4. Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State 
Wildlife Grants, the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, Coastal Grants, 
and the Department of the Interior's Fire Management Program. 

The Mississippi Sandhill Crane NWR is also one of the three refuges within the Gulf Coast 
NWR Complex and supports one of the elite fire management operations with the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. Their program represents over three decades of public investment 
in the restoration of fire-dependent habitats that include critical habitat for the endangered 
Mississippi sandhill crane and vital habitat for numerous species of neotropical migratory 
birds. Managing fire-dependent habitats that are bisected by an interstate highway and 
surrounded by commercial and residential development has not been easy. Moreover, 
these areas will burn by managed fires or wildfires, so it is not a matter of choosing to 
exclude fire from these areas. Therefore, supporting the continued investment of using 
prescribed fire becomes a public safety and economic impact in southern Mississippi, for 
wildfires present far more potential to create hazardous smoke conditions along the busy I- 
10 corridor. 

I will conclude with a reminder that the citizens of the Gulf Coast were faced with a dire 
threat to their economy and culture when the spill began four years ago, for our lives are 
directly connected to the natural resources of the Gulf of Mexico. These National Wildlife 
Refuges represent are a vital component for the stewardship of these natural resources and 
represent decades of public investment. They directly support the environment and 
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economy through the science-based management of the lands and waters for the benefit of 
wildlife, and they connect citizens to these resources through opportunities to enjoy the 
fish and wildlife. 

The spill no longer dominates the headlines, but the Gulf Coast is still hurting. While the 
nature-based tourism has rebounded well since the spill, sustaining the natural features 
and resources that attract customers cannot be certain. Assessing the long-term 
environmental impacts of the spill will take time. Commercial fishing continues to struggle, 
as water quality degradation and other impacts tied to various types of coastal 
development hamper fishery productivity. Development is resuming despite the 
recession, the hurricanes and the oil spill and failure to meet the challenges now may leave 
a gap that will be even more costly to fill in the future. Families who have been tied to the 
fishing industry for generations question whether not they are witnessing the end of their 
livelihood. 

We need to support these refuges so that they can be engaged partners in the coastal 
recovery. Our culture and economy depend on active and sustainable stewardship of these 
natural resources, and the Gulf Coast is a major component of the national economy. 

Thank you for your consideration. Please do not hesitate to call upon the Friends of Bon 
Secour National Wildlife Refuge if we can be of any assistance. 
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April 2, 2014 Martin Fletcher, President 

2493 Portola Rd. Suite A, Ventura. CA 93003 

Dear Mr. Chairman and Members of the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, 
Environmental and Related Agencies, 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony on behalf of the more than 800 
members of Friends of California Condors Wild and Free. As a group supporting the 
mission of the California Condor Recovery Program and the mission of the National Wildlife 
Refuge System we urge you to VOTE YES for $476.4 million for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service National Wildlife Refuge System. While this budget request is short of 
the 2010 funding level for the Refuge System it is a step in the right direction of recognizing 
Every Refuge Matters. 

In California the 40 National Wildlife Refuges and Wildlife Management Areas ranging from 
Antioch Dunes National Wildlife Refuge to Willow Creek-Lurline Wildlife Management Area 
represent the wide-ranging diversity and purposes of the National Wildlife Refuge System. 

• Antioch Dunes is the only national wildlife reftige in the country established to 
protect endangered plants and insects. 

• Bitter Creek and Hopper Mountain Refuge staff and the California Condor Recovery 
Program are leaders in the successful effort to bring the endangered California 
condor back from the brink of extinction. From 22 Condors in 1987 we now have 
over 400 birds, with more than half flying free above the skies of California, Arizona 
and northern Mexico. This is very good news but not good enough for a self- 
sustaining population. Budgets cuts have resulted in a decreased number of 
knowledgeable staff. We need adequate funding to provide adequate staff to 
manage, support and monitor the Condors as many partners work to increase the 
number of birds and provide a lead-free environment. 

• Colusa, Kern and San Luis Refuges are important stops along the Pacific Flyway for 
migrating waterfowl. These refuges are examples of successful mixed use with auto 
tour routes for observing wildlife and public hunting programs. 

• San Diego, San Diego Bay and Tijuana Slough National Wildlife Refuges are located 
in a populated urban area. In addition to supporting the primary mission of the 
Refuge system to conserve fish, animals and plants these refuges increasing offer 
programs and fadlities to connect urban dwellers and nature. 
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• Willow Creek-Lurline Wildlife Management Areas objective is to protect fall /winter 
habitat for waterfowl through the acquisition of conservation easements on 
privately owned wetlands. 

Every refuge is different Every refuge serves a purpose. Please vote YES for adequate 
funding for our nation's premier public lands, our National Wildlife Refuges as Every 
Refuge Matters. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. Please contact me if you have any questions. 
Also, please contact me at any time to arrange a visit to either Hopper Mountain or Bitter 
Creek National Wildlife Refuge. 


Sincerely, , 

■pcM 



President, Friends of California Condors Wild and Free 
2493 Portola Road, Suite A 
Ventura, CA 93003 
805-796-2508 
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Elizabeth Orsay, MD 

Board Member, Friends of Horicon National Wildlife Refuge 
W4279 Headquarters Road 
Mayville, Wl 53050 


Testimony 

Before the House Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
On Issues Relating to the Refuge System 
Concerning Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations 
April 7, 2014 


America the Beautiful 

America is home to some of the most extraordinary beauty on earth - mountains, prairies, 
wetlands and waterways. These are places that provide habitat for wildlife and open spaces for 
our citizens to enjoy for respite and recreation. These spaces are vital to our country - for both 
its people and its wildlife and provide enormous benefit to us all. They merit adequate funding 
to protect them. 

Our wildlife refuge system provides critical habitat for animals, fish, birds, bees, butterflies 
and more, many of which are declining in numbers, threatened or endangered. We Americans 
value our wildlife and support efforts to protect them. These refuges benefit the American 
people as well by providing the serenity of natural beauty, the enrichment and enjoyment of 
wildlife and unparalleled economic benefits. In the US Fish and Wildlife Service study "Banking 
on Nature" released last year, a stunning $2.4 billion was pumped into our economy. The 
refuge system supported an estimated 35,000 private sector jobs and averaged $4,87 in 
economic output for every $1 appropriated. For our rural Wisconsin counties of Dodge and 
Fond du Lac, the return from Horicon National Wildlife Refuge was even greater: $12.06 
returned for every dollar appropriated and a total of $9 million in economic benefit- a 
significant positive impact for our local community. With returns like these, it only makes sense 
to fully fund our Wildlife Refuge system. 

We call on our legislative leaders to preserve our America the Beautiful. We respectfully ask 
you to consider: 

1. Move towards fully funding the National Wildlife Refuge System at $900 million annually for 
operations and maintenance, beginning with $476 million in FY 15. 
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2. Appropriate $168.8 million in FY 15 from the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) to 
acquire conservation easements on working lands and to purchase in-holdings and vital habitat 
for the National Wildlife Refuge System and reauthorize LWCF at $900 million annually. 

3. Appropriate $35 million in FY 15 for the North American Wetlands Conservation Act 
(NAWCA) and reauthorize the Act at $75 million. 

4. Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State Wildlife Grants, 
the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, Coastal Grants, and the Department of 
Interior's Fire Management Program. 

From sea to shining sea, preserve and protect our valuable lands. Keep America beautiful. 

Elizabeth M. Orsay, MD 

Friends of Floricon National Wildlife Refuge 

W4279 Headquarters Road 

Mayvilie, W1 53050 
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April 2, 2014 
Sandra Hobbs, Chair 

Friends of Maine’s Seabird Islands (FOMSI) 

9 Water St 

Rockland, ME 04841 
Testimony 

For the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related 
Agencies 

Regarding Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations for the 

National Wildlife Refuge System, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

On behalf of the 250 members of the Friends of Maine’s Seabird Islands from across the 
country, thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony on the FY2015 
Interior Appropriations bill. Thank you for your past support of the National Wildlife 
Refuge System, the world’s premier system of public lands and waters set aside to 
conserve America's fish, wildlife and plants. We are requesting $476 million in 
appropriations for the National Wildlife Refuge System, and $339.5 million for Fish and 
Wildlife service programs described below. 

FOMSI is an all-volunteer group whose mission is to support the Maine Coastal Islands 
National Wildlife Refuge. The Refuge manages 59 islands on our 250-mile long coast, 
and several thousand acres of mainland wildlife habitat. First, let me emphasize that we 
are grateful that we have a National Wildlife Refuge on the coast of Maine. Why? For 
many reasons, all of which lead back to the positive economic and social benefits that are 
produced by the conservation of wild lands and wise use of our natural resources. The 
2006 National Survey of Hunting, Fishing and Wildlife-Associated Recreation, found 
that, in Maine alone, hunters, anglers, and wildlife watchers generated nearly $1.5 billion 
in revenue for Maine. Clearly, wild lands and healthy fish and wildlife populations are 
important to this State’s economy, and the National Wildlife Refuges in Maine are a 
significant part of that! 

Although we understand and take very seriously the economic challenges that our nation 
faces, it is important to point out the positive economic impact that this Refuge has on 
local economies. In Maine, according to studies conducted by Dr. Charles Colgan from 
the University of Southern Maine, 120 companies provide services involving seabird 
viewing as a recreational activity. These include small kayak guides and outfitters all the 
way to large ships that go on seabird watching cruises several times each day. An 
estimated 5,000 to 7,500 trips are made by people annually primarily for seabird viewing 
and 350,000 to 450,000 trips with seabird viewing as a secondary activity. The total 
estimate for seabird-related spending was $5 million to $10 million in 2001. This does 
not count the number of birders and others who have their own boats and do not take the 
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organized trips, yet come to this area specifically to see seabirds; accordingly, they have a 
significant, but uncalculated impact on the economy, too. Nor does it count the revenues 
from stores that sell merchandise from t-shirts to binoculars that go along with birding. 

Thousands of people come to the Maine coast each year to see the charismatic Atlantic 
puffin, a bird that nests in the United States only in Maine. Currently, over 90% of the 
Atlantic puffins nesting in Maine nest on Refuge islands, where they are actively 
protected by Refuge staff and partners, such as the National Audubon Society and Maine 
Division of Inland Fisheries and Wildlife. If funding for this management is not 
maintained, these nesting birds will abandon their colonies and Maine will return to the 
pre-Refuge situation in the 1970’s and early 1980’s when only gulls nested on many of 
the islands. Seabird viewing and birder expenditures will fall, and our already fragile 
economy will suffer further. 

The economic impact described above is only a part of the positive impact that the 
Refuge has on the State’s economy. Others visit the Refuge units to hunt, hike, fish, and 
learn about conservation. The Fish and Wildlife Service’s “Banking on Nature” report 
showed that the local economic effects of recreational visits to this refuge totaled $7.9 
million in 20 1 1 , with associated employment of 7 1 jobs, $2.2 million in employment 
income and $930,700 in total tax revenue. 

That is a brief summary of the economic impacts that one refuge has in our part of the 
country. There are five other refuges in Maine that are also important to Maine’s 
economy. Multiply that by the 5.56 National Wildlife Refuges in the System, and it is 
clear that Congress’ investment in the System pays off many-fold to our nation’s 
economy. Our National Wildlife Refuges are often economic powerhouses, especially in 
rural areas. In fact, “Banking on Nature,” found that for every $1 that is appropriated for 
the NWRS, $5 is returned to our nation’s economy. 

Therefore, we respectfully ask you to: 

1, Maintain management capabilities for the National Wildlife Refuge System by 
approving a .$4 million increase over FY14 levels. The System actually needs $900 
million annually to adequately manage its 150 million acres; a funding allocation of $476 
million in FY 12 will simply maintain the status quo. 

2. Appropriate $168.8 million in FY15 from the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(LWCF) to acquire conservation easements on working lands and to purchase in-holdings 
and vital habitat for the National Wildlife Refuge System, and reauthorize LWCF at $900 
million annually. Created in 1965 and authorized at $900 million per year (more than $3 
billion today), the LWCF is Refuges’ most important land acquisition tool. More than 8 
million acres are unprotected within existing refuge boundaries and there is an increasing 
need to establish key wildlife corridors and connections between protected areas making 
the LWCF more important than ever. 
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There are four significant inholdings for sale at the Maine Coastal Islands National 
Wildlife Refuge, and more are expected to come on the market soon. Funding of the 
LWCF at the authorized level will allow the Refuge to acquire these important inholdings 
to further protect its integrity. 

3. Appropriate $35 million in FY15 for the North American Wetlands Conservation Act 
(NAWCA) and reauthorize the Act at $75 million. This Act helps the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service leverage Federal conservation efforts through partnerships that enable 
the acquisition and restoration of critical wetlands to deliver multiple benefits including 
habitat restoration and improved water quality. 

The Refuge received partial funding from NAWCA this year to help acquire Mahoney 
Island in Brooklin, ME, a critical seabird nesting island. We are grateful for that, and 
hope to receive more funding from this important Act in the future. 

4. Increase appropriations for essendal conservation programs including State Wildlife 
Grants ($58.7 million), the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund ($4 million). 
Coastal Grants ($13 million), and the Department of Interior’s Fire Management Program 
($60 million). 

The State Wildlife Grant program is a very successful federal-state program that helps 
keep our nation’s wildlife from becoming endangered. 

Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Act (NMBCA) grants conserve the habitats 
diat neotropical birds use along their migration north and south and in their wintering 
range throughout the Caribbean, Central, and South America. This Act fortifies 
investments on national wildlife refuges by conserving “our” birds during critical periods 
of their lifecycles spent outside of refuges and often outside the United States. 

The Coastal Program provides technical and financial assistance for voluntary efforts to 
protect and restore coastal habitats for wildlife. This program is critical to implementing 
recovery projects such as restoring and enhancing estuarine habitats, removing invasive 
species and derelict fishing gear, and stabilizing shoreline. This program has been a very 
important partner with the coastal refuges in Maine, 

Fire is one of the Service’s most important tools for managing wildlife habitat; however, 
due to the catastrophic western wildfires made worse by climate change and fuel loading, 
funds for refuge fire management have been consistently diverted to fighting wildfires 
and protecting the forest-urban interface. Resources are needed to allow refuges to 
manage dangerous fuel loads in fire-dependent systems and to use fire management to 
improve habitat for many threatened and endangered species. The refuges in Maine 
actively use fire to protect and enhance habitats for many species such as arctic terns and 
woodcock. 
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We are proud of our National Wildlife Refuges, one of our country’s greatest 
conservation achievements. We are but one of 230 “friends” groups who support 
National Wildlife Refuges throughout the country. Friends groups provide assistance to 
our National Wildlife Refuges through monetary and equipment donations and volunteer 
labor. Last year over 40,000 friends and volunteers provided services for the NWRS 
equal to over 600 positions, saving taxpayers millions of dollars. Volunteers throughout 
the country provide an astonishing 20% of the work done of Refuges each year! This is a 
further indication of how many Americans support the National Wildlife Refuge System. 

The interest in our National Wildlife Refuge System is significant and we are showing 
our support with our donated time and funds. However, we need proper funding of the 
System so we can leverage our taxpayer dollars to provide even more economic and 
social benefits to our country. 

Finally, let me also add that with all the negative stories in the press today about 
government appropriations and politics, the National Wildlife Refuge System remains a 
positive success story since the first Refuge was created by President Theodore Roosevelt 
over 100 years ago. It has always enjoyed support from Congress and we thank you for 
that, and for your continued support! 
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April 4, 2014 

Russell Roseberry, President 

Friends of Ridgefield National Wildlife Refuge 

PO Box 1022 

Ridgefield, WA 98642 


TESTIMONY 

FOR THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, Congresswoman Herrera Beutler, and members of 
the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony regarding the funding 
needs of the Ridgefield National Wildlife Refuge (NWR) and the National Wildlife Refuge 
System (NWRS). 

On behalf of the Friends of Ridgefield National Wildlife Refuge, thank you for the increase in 
appropriations for FY 2014. Unfortunately, because of annual inflationary needs and the costs 
associated with recent retirements, our staff will barely be able to maintain operations at a level 
from FY13. 

We respectfully request that the Subcommittee make the following investments in the National 
Wildlife Refuge System and associated wildlife conservation programs to benefit the people of 
southwestern Washington and the nation: 

1. Fully fund the National Wildlife Reftige System at $480.4 million in FY15 - the 
minimum amount needed to maintain current operations at the Ridgefield NWR 
and refuges nationwide; 

2. Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State 
Wildlife Grants, the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, the 
Multinational Species Conservation Fund, Coastal Grants, and the Department of 
Interior’s Fire Management Program; and 

3. Fully fund the Land and Water Conservation Fund at $900 million annually, 
including $.5 million for acquisitions at the Ridgefield NWR for FY 2015. 

The Ridgefield National Wildlife Refuge (Refuge) was established in 1965, for the conservation 
of dusky Canada geese and other waterfowl, and now plays an important role in the recovery and 
eventual delisting of the Columbia white-tailed deer. The Refuge currently manages 5,218 acres 
of marshes, grasslands and woodlands within the natural Columbia River flood plain. It is 
accessed from Ridgefield, Washington, three miles off Interstate 5 and within a 30 minute drive 
of six Washington and Oregon counties with a total population in excess of 2. 1 million. 

With its strategic position on the Columbia River, the area that would eventually become 
Ridgefield NWR occupied an important fishing and trade route location that attracted Native 
American peoples and later, American explorers, including Lewis and Clark. The Refuge holds 
one of the few archeological sites on the Lower Columbia River that has withstood the ravages 
of flooding, looting, and development. The Refuge’s rich history and cultural heritage is 
presented within the historical-representative Cathlapotle Plankhouse and attracts thousands of 
visitors annually. The combination of the native ecosystem and cultural history within close 
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proximity to a large urban audience affords a rare opportunity to provide quality wildlife and 
cultural oriented recreation, environmental education, and interpretation opportunities. 

The Refuge enjoys significant support from the local community including city and county 
governments, businesses, non-profit groups, and the agricultural community, and attracts large 
numbers of regional visitors. Annual visitation averages 150,000 and approximately 3,600 
students have visit the Cathlapotle Plankhouse annually since it opened in 2004. Overall annual 
visitation of the Refuge is rapidly growing. 

While the Ridgefield NWR attracts visitors from all over the world, the primary visitors are local 
residents with 80% of total visitors coming from the local community. This shows just how 
important a community asset the refuge is. The refuge’s value as a community asset cannot be 
understated; not only is the refuge a place for people to recreate, the refuge generates an 
enormous economic impact to our community. 

The refuge is an economic engine returning over $6.00 in economic impact to our 
community for ever $1.00 appropriated by Congress to run it. 

Unfortunately, budget cuts over the past few years have eliminated staff, especially temporary 
and youth hires and including a dedicated law enforcement position, and reduced grant-based 
funding of cooperative and volunteer programs. There is no summer youth program that at one 
time hired between 6 and 12 youth workers. 

Each year our October educational celebration “Birdfest” draws over 3,000 visitors to enjoy the 
Refuge and the City of Ridgefield. In 2013, due to the government shutdown Birdfest could only 
offer educational programs and tours off the Refuge of the wildlife. Visitors were very 
disappointed and attendance was reduced. The City of Ridgefield businesses lost revenue. The 
Friends and the Refuge also suffered financial consequences. Refuge user fees were not 
collected during that time as well as the loss of hunting opportunities. The Friends group suffered 
a significant loss of fees for Sandhill crane viewing (typically sold out every year), plus a 
contract for bus tours was paid without being able to sponsor any tours within the Refuge. 

Any decrease in Refuge staff will significantly decrease the number and vibrancy of the 
environmental and cultural education opportunities currently open to the public at Ridgefield 
Refuge. For example, the Refuge currently employs a USFWS Visitor Services Manager, whose 
responsibility includes running an environmental education program for students ranging from 
grades K through 12 from several schools within a sixty-mile radius of the Refuge. If that 
position is eliminated due to a decrease of funding, it would significantly impact the importance 
of introducing students to the natural history and the cultural heritage of the area. Closing 
currently public areas of the Refuge due to lack of staff to manage these areas, would 
significantly reduce the number of visitors, many of them birders, who would not be able to 
enjoy the wildlife habitat on the Refuge. 

Opportunities to Grow the Refuge through Willing Sellers are available over the next few years, 
if the funds are available at the time the land is ready to be sold. Three possible land purchases 
for Ridgefield Refuge are: a trail easement to allow a connection to the Port of Ridgefield, a Ross 
unit expansion and a Bachelor Island expansion. There is another possible land purchase 
expansion for Steigerwald Refuge that is part of the Ridgefield Complex. 
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LWCF has invested over $530 million to protect Washington’s most iconic places like Mount 
Rainier, our National Parks, the Pacific Crest Trail, the Columbia Gorge, wildlife refuges across 
the state, and many more. 

Projects proposed for funding in the President’s budget in Washington state including Wildlife 
Refuges are; 

• Ridgefield National Wildlife Refuge, 126 acres ($500,000) 

• Willapa National Wildlife Refuge, 590 acres ($1 million) 

• Olympic National Park, 10 acres ($5.22 million) 

The president’s proposal was hailed by Washington’s senior senator. Democrat Patty Murray of 
Bothell. “In Washington State, we know better than most that it’s absolutely critical protect our 
natural resources, not only for the environment, but also for our economy,” she said in a press 
release. “I’m very encouraged that the president has made such strong commitments to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund and Puget Sound restoration efforts in his budget request, and I 
will be working hard to meet these funding levels in the appropriations process this year.” 

Last month, the Big Tent Outdoor Coalition pointed out that outdoor recreation in Washington is 
big business. Organizers say that $22.5 billion is spent annually in the state, and that supports the 
jobs of 227,600 while generating state and local taxes of $1.6 billion. 

“The President’s budget marks the restoration of honest budgeting, a turning point for the 
conservation of our nation’s outdoor treasures,” said Joanna Grist, executive director of the 
Washington Wildlife and Recreation Coalition, in a press release. “I hope our Congressional 
leaders will do their part to ensure that Wa.shington’s outdoor priorities receive their due through 
LWCF this year.” 


Our refuge, with its economic return, could do much, much more but without annual 
appropriations, the staffs hands are tied and opportunities are missed. 
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James McHutchison 
346 Quarry Hill Road 
Haddam Neck, CT 06424 

Friends of Salmon River Division of Silvio O. Conte National Fish & Wildlife Refuge 


Testimony in favor of Full Funding of LWCF 

As a result of involvement with Friends of Salmon River Division of the Silvio O. Conte 
National Fish and Wildlife Refuge, I have become aware of the existence of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF), how and why it was enacted and the 
tremendous force for good it has had in its fifty or so year existence. Over the life of this 
fund, I have been privileged to watch the Lower Connecticut River Valley improve as 
protections were placed on its tidal areas, its forests purchased for conservation, its 
banks cleared of obsolete, decaying former tank farms and the river itself turned from 
an open sewer back into the beautiful watenway. The river is now suitable for 
swimming, boating and is in effect a huge public playground. LWCF funding has played 
a large role throughout this half century of effort by a wide range of agencies and 
entities both public and private. 

The original intent, was to dedicate a flow of funding from oil and gas leases directly to 
LWCF to protect it from the vagaries of congressional budgeting and allow this 
important effort to proceed uninterrupted by short-term funding needs. Sadly, this has 
not been entirely true and some of these funds diverted. Now we are hearing that 
instead of a wide distribution though out the country, LWCF funding is to be 
concentrated in a few places and there have even been proposals to scrap the program 
entirely. 

As originally conceived the LWCF was a brilliant and foresighted plan which has 
benefitted us all. In spite of the various pressures on our out-of-control budget, it's 
important to remember the importance of well cared for land and water resources and 
our national heritage. Maintaining and improving these assets is a continuing process 
which should not be sacrificed for the short term. 

We the Friends of the Salmon River Division of the Silvio O. Conte National Fish and 
Wildlife Refuge believe that in the long run, the country will be well served if LWCF is 
again fully funded as its framers intended and those funds are equitably and regularly 
distributed throughout the country. We in New England have been well served by 
LWCF. Let's continue to support it as originally conceived and funded. 

Respectfully, 


Jim McHutchison 

Member of and spokesman for the Salmon River Division 
Silvio O. Conte National Fish and Wildlife Refuge 
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Friends of the Florida Panther Refuge 
c/o U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
3860 Toligate Boulevard 
Suite 300 
Naples, FL 34114 


TESTIMONY 

FOR THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND RELATED AGENCIES CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 
Thomas Trotta, President, Friends of the Fiorida Panther Refuge 

Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee 

The Friends of the Florida Panther Refuge recommends the following funding for FY 2015 


National Wildlife Refuge System $476,4 million 

Land and Water Conservation Fund $168,8 million 

Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Act $3,7 million 

State Wildlife Grants $58,7 million 

Coastal Program $13.0 million 


We also support funding changes within the FY 2015 US Department of the Interior Wildlands 
Fire Budget to include: 

• Preparedness - a program increase of $34,1 million, including $15.0 million for tribal resource 
management 

• Resilient Landscape - program established at $30.0 million; 

• Burned Area Rehabilitation (BAR) - a program increase of $2.0 million; and 

• Fixed Costs Increases -fixed cost increases of $4.2 million. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer testimony concerning the funding of the National 
Wildlife Refuge System and the Department of the Interior's Wildlands Fire Management 
Budget. The 26,400 acre Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge (FPNWR) was established in 
southwest Florida to protect the critically endangered Fiorida panther and its habitat. The 
FPNWR is also populated with many other species that are listed as threatened or endangered 
by federal and state agencies. The Friends of the Florida Panther Refuge is a non-profit 
volunteer organization with a mission to support the FPNWR and protect the Florida panther in 
the wild. Our members are concerned for the future of the habitat and wildlife on our refuge 
and Florida panther habitat in general. 

We are also concerned about maintaining Florida's unique environment on public and private 
lands. Southwest Florida supports a large tourist industry that is dependent on maintaining a 


www.fhridapanther.org 
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Friends of the Florida Panther Refuge 
c/o U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
3860 Tollgate Boulevard 
Suite 300 
Naples, FL 34114 


healthy environment. Funds spent on protecting species and water quality have a significant 
economic impact on the region. 

Funding the National Wildlife Refuge System 

Our National Wildlife Refuge system needs to be fully funded to protect America's natural 
heritage. The Friends of the Florida Panther Refuge urges the House to appropriate $476 million 
in FY15. A budget of $900 million every year, with a minimum of $476 million for FY15, is 
required to fullY fund the operations and maintenance of the National Wildlife Refuge System. 
Funding less than these amounts threatens permanent damage to the system. 

Refuge mangers at the FPN WR are challenged by a variety of funding shortfalls to fully carry out 
habitat restoration, invasive species control, prescribed burning, baseline and updated wildlife 
inventories, education/interpretation, law enforcement, visitor services as well as technical 
assistance and collaborative efforts across boundaries with private land holders. The staff at the 
FPNWR has been reduced by six full time employees over the last three years representing a 
32% decrease in staff and is hard pressed to meet their goals. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) should be appropriated $168.8 million in FY15 
to acquire conservation easements on working lands and to purchase outright the vital habitats 
to support the National Wildlife Refuge System. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) is an essential tool for protecting the integrity 
of Florida panther habitat. Funds of this program along with funds from the state of Florida are 
critical to the survival of the Florida panther and other federal listed species. There is an 
opportunity with private land easements to not only protect Florida panther habitat but also 
the ranching heritage of central and south Florida for future generations. This is a critical time 
through easements and acquisition to provide wildlife corridors through central and south 
Florida that will protect our life style, traditions, and natural resources for future generations. 
Time will run out on this opportunity with lasting negative effects. The window of to secure a 
place for Florida panthers, conservation and compatible agriculture in Florida is rapidly closing. 


www.floridapanther. org 
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c/o U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
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Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State Wildlife Grants, 
the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, Coastal Grants, and the Department of 
Interior's Fire Management Program. 

State Wildlife Grants - The Fish and Wildlife Service works with Florida to keep common 
species common and restore declining species before they warrant listing under the 
Endangered Species Act. We ask the House to fund the State Wildlife Grants Program at $58.7 
million for FY15 to fulfill the shared federal-state responsibility for keeping our nation's wildlife 
from becoming endangered. 

Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Act (NMBCA) — Populations of Neotropical birds are 
high on the Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge and our sister Refuge, the Ten Thousand 
Islands National Wildlife Refuge. NMBCA grants conserve the habitats that neotropical birds use 
along their migration north and south and in their wintering range throughout the Caribbean, 
Central, and South America. This Act fortifies investments on national wildlife refuges by 
conserving "our" birds during critical periods of their lifecycles spent outside of refuges and 
often outside the United States. We request that the House reauthorize the NMBCA and 
provide $3.7 million for FY15. 

Coastal Program— Water birds, sea turtles, game fish and other flora and fauna attract many 
visitors to our sister Refuge, Ten Thousand National Wildlife Refuge. The Coastal Program 
provides technical and financial assistance for voluntary efforts to protect and restore coastal 
habitats for wildlife. The coastal program is critical to implementing recovery projects such as 
restoring and enhancing estuarine habitats, removing invasive species and derelict fishing gear, 
and stabilizing shoreline. We ask House to fund the Coastal Program at $13 million for FY15. 

US Department of the Interior Wildlands Fire Management Budget — The Florida Panther 
National Wildlife Refuge is highly dependent on the use of prescribed burns to manage the 
habitat for the Florida panther and its prey. Reduced funding of the fire operation budget has 
forced the Refuge to reduce positions over the last several years. This situation has left critical 
habitat unburned and increased dangerous fuel loads in this highly fie-dependent system. The 
state and the federal governments have invested billions of dollars to restore the Everglades, 
making a more resilient ecosystem. Fire management in this region is needed complement the 
restoration. We urge the House to include in FY 2015 US Department of the Interior Wildlands 
Fire Budget: 

• Preparedness - a program increase of $34.1 million, including $15.0 million for tribal resource 
management 
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• Resilient Landscape - program established at $30.0 million; 

• Burned Area Rehabilitation (BAR) - a program increase of $2.0 million; and 

• Fixed Costs Increases -fixed cost increases of $4.2 million. 

Thank you for consideration of our comments. 

Sincerely, 

Tom Trotta 

President, Friends of the Florida Panther Refuge 
3860 Toll Gate Blvd. Suite 300 
Naples, FL 34114 
tom.trottaifflfloridapanther.org 


www.floridapanther.org 
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Daniel D. Price 

President, Friends of the Little Pend Oreille National Wildlife Refuge 
768 Joseph Jessica Rd. 

Colville, WA. 99114 


TESTIMONY 

FOR THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTE ON THE 
INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 

Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The Friends of the Little Pend Oreille National Wildlife Refuge (FLPONWR) and its members would 
like to thank you for this opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee concerning the funding of the 
Refuge system for fiscal year 2015. We ask you to support the Presidents funding proposal of $484.4 
million for the Refuge Systems Operation and Maintenance with this number moving to fully fund the 
refuge system at $900 million in the next couple of years. This will help restore the cuts to the refuge 
systems budget over the last few years and help preserve an American treasure and help to ensure the 
refuges remain intact for future generation. 

We feel that any less funding could have negative impacts on the Refuges ability to protect and enhance 
the environment and wildlife within the Refuge System. L,ess funding would also impact local 
economies, jobs, recreation and environmental education. The Refuge System and The Little Pend 
Oreille NWR (LPONWR) needs your support. 

THE LITTLE PEND OREILLE WILDLIFE REFUGE 

The LPONWR is located in the Northeast part of Washington State near the small city of Colville. The 
LPONWR is just over 40,000 acres and is the only mountainous mixed conifer refuge in the lower 48. 

It also has several small lakes, ponds, streams, marshes and the Little Pend Oreille river that support a 
wide variety of wildlife from songbirds. Woodpeckers, and waterfowl to bears, bobcats, elk, moose and 
White tailed deer. Interestingly the protection of the White tailed deer was one of the main reasons for 
the establishment of the refuge. The refuge is considered critical winter habitat for the deer. Small 
amphibians, small reptiles, butterflies, dragonflies are also important parts of the refuges ecosystem. 

The refuge also comprises large stands of pondcrosa pine which have very little protection outside of 
the refuge. The protection of the pine habitat is of critical importance to the future of the White tailed 
deer, white headed woodpecker, flammulated owls and the other species that are connected to this 
habitat. The higher elevation of the refuge are also part of Washington States critical habitat for the 
endangered Canada lynx. 

VISITATION AND ECONOMICS 

The LPONWR has about 64,000 visitors per year who enjoy activities such as bird watching, hiking, 
camping, mountain biking, hunting, horseback riding and hunting. Not only do people enjoy these 
activities but they are also a positive contribution to the local economies. According to the 201 1 
“Banking on Nature” economic study the refuge visitors had a “final economic demand,” to the local 
economy, of almost $3.9 million and helped to generated 30 jobs (a significant number in this rural 
Community) $ 1.2 million in employment income and 468 in total tax revenue. If you compare this to 
the refuge budget there was about a "$3.80 of recreational benefits for every $1 of refuge 
expenditures.” All in all a good investment. 
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HABITAT MANAGEMENT AND THE BUDGET CUTS 

Since 1994 the refuge has been hard at work restoring a healthy forest and habitat at the refuge after 
about 30 years of management by the state. While always a Federally owned Wildlife Refuge there 
was a management agreement between the Slate and the National Fish and Wildlife service starting in 
the 1 960's that ended in the early 1 990's after the GAO found it to not be in the best interest of the 
Refuges in question (the LPONWR was one of a few). 

One of the most important roles the refuge staff has been forest rehabilitation through prescribed bums 
and tliinning operations (which provide jobs to local loggers and bring wood to local mills). As part of 
the habitat management plan thinning is use to open up aspen stand and to maintain open meadows, 
both of which are critical for the deer and elk herds. Since development and agriculture as taken away 
the traditional wintering grounds (the lower river valleys) for the ungulates the refuge has become 
critical for the deer, elk and other species that rely on this type of habitat. The refuge is now finding it 
difficult to hire a forester to oversee the projects. This has a negative effect on the refuge and the local 
economy. The forester is out a job and the local logging companies have less work and there arc less 
logs heading to local mills. This is a net job loss of 10-15 people in a community with an 
unemployment rate over 10%. This is a community that cannot afford to lose any more jobs. Lastly 
thinning projects near the refuge boundaries help homeowners by cutting done on fuel load and 
reducing the chance of a catastrophic fire. Lastly with the reduction in fire staff we will have fewer 
prescribed burns. Prescribed burns help by mimicking nature (this is a fire forest). These burns help 
"to reduce the amount of "fuel" on the forest floor (from logging slash from timber sales) and improve 
forage for wildlife by stimulating the growth of grass, forbes and shrub species." Thinning also reduces 
the fuel load to help reduce the risk of large fires reaching our neighbors and local communities. 

MORE EFFECTS FROM BUDGET CUTS 

One of the more devastating effects has been the inability of filling jobs after worker retire. One 
example is our Fire Management Officer whom retired last year. This position is no being run out of the 
complex headquarters at Turnbull NWR some two hours away. This hurts in a number of ways. First 
we have one less firefighter in a time of increasing fires due to climate change. Second there is now a 
lot move travel having to be done by the fire crews to accomplish tlie complex fire goal. This is 
inefficient and wasteful. Just the fuel alone has a significant cost not to mention an increased carbon 
footprint. More fuel wasted and less work accomplished. 

Budget cuts have also effected our maintenance staff. On a refuge of 40,000 plus acres, five 
campgrounds, numerous trail and many miles of roads we only have one full time maintenance worker. 
In the past there has also been a seasonal worker. Even with the season employee we were severely 
understaffed and due to sequestration there is now no seasonal job. One more negative affect to our 
local economy, not to mention the worker. Any further budget cuts would have a devastating affect and 
could lead to some seasonal closures. Not to mention less cleaning of bathrooms, campgrounds and 
otlier facilities. 

RECREATION 

The LPONWR provides many recreational activities as stated above. Any cut I funding can also have 
negative impacts in recreation and the money it brings to the local economy. Because of the work in 
habitat improvement and public outreach the refuge has become a birding hot spot in our region. I 
have met many people from Seattle, Spokane, Portland, and otlier areas of the country that have come 
to Northeast Washington just to look for bird on the refuge. Without the success of the refuge in habitat 
improvement and public outreach these people may have never come to this region. Birders and 
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wildlife watchers have become an important economic stimulus to the regions economy. 

Hunters and fishermen have also become on important economic factor. Hunters come from all over 
the Northwest to hunt deer, elk, grouse, and turkey's (to name a few). Without the habitat rehabilitation 
and resource protection many of the hunters would not come to the refuge thus leaving there money at 
home and not helping the local economy. 

Lastly, on Recreation, the refuge staff along with the Friends have been able to construct two new trails 
on the refuge. The Mill Butte trail offers visitors an opportunity to see a mature ponderosa pine habitat 
and see how fire is an important part of this ecosystem. It also offers hikers a early season - snow free- 
hike which is rare in this area. Working with the staff the Friends were also able to secure the 
invaluable help of the Washington Trails Association. Any cuts in funding work hurt in the 
maintenance of the trails and hurt further collaboration on new projects as it is necessary for Refuge 
staff to complete the necessary environmental and cultural regulations to get any new projects moving 
forward. 

Our other newly constructed trail is the McDowell Marsh Environmental Education trail (McMEET) 
which 1 will discuss further in the next section on environmental education. 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

We feel that environmental education is a vital aspect at the LPONWR. Over the past decade the 
friends have worked with refuge staff in developing an environmental education program that brings 
student from the Colville School District. These second and fifth graders learn about bird and bird 
migration, turtles, bug and butterfly's along with the ecosystems in our area. We use our newly 
constructed environmental education trail (MCMEET) as the focal point of educational outreach. The 
trail is 1 .2 miles and goes trough 5 different ecosystems - from arid forest, to marshes and lakes. 

There is a 265 foot long boardwalk over the marsh along with a naturalized gathering spot for talks and 
a new observation blind that overlooks the marsh. The trail also is a self guided nature trail that can 
help any visitor learn about the unique feature of this trail and the refuge. Also, importantly the first Vi 
mile of this trail in a universally accessible trail (ADA specs) which include access to the boardwalk, 
gathering area and observation blind. Without the collaboration between the refuge and the Friends this 
trail would never have come to be. 

We would like to expand our environmental education to other school district in the region but we are 
at our limit. Any funding cut could threaten what the refuge has accomplished thus far. We wish to 
move forward in educating our youth, not backwards! 

IN CONCLUTION 

Please consider the following budget request for the Future of or Refuge system. What we do now to 
protect the environment will have long lasting effects on future generation and their quality of life. 

1 . Fully fund the National Wildlife Refuge System at $900 million annually for operations and 
maintenance, beginning with $480.4 million in FY15; 

2. Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State Wildlife Grants, the 
Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, the Multinational Species Conservation Fund, 
Coastal Grants, and the Department of Interior’s Fire Management Program; and 

3. Pass a Transportation Bill that includes $100 million annually to improve refuge road 
infrastructure for 46.5 million vi,sitors.Fully fund the National Wildlife Refuge System at $900 
million annually for operations and maintenance, beginning with $480.4 million in FY15; 

4. Increase appropriations for essential conservation programs including State Wildlife Grants, the 
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Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, the Multinational Species Conservation Fund, 
Coastal Grants, and the Department of Interior’s Fire Management Program; and 
5. Pass a Transportation Bill that includes $100 million annually to improve refuge road 
infrastructure for 46.5 million visitors. 

We know you have a hard job to do, but please protect our lands for future generations. 

On behalf of the Friends of the Little Pend Oreille, thanks for listening. 

Daniel D. Price 
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April 2, 2014 


Memorandum 

To: Honorable Ken Calvert, Chair of House Subcommittee on Interior, Environment 

and Related Agencies 

From: Dr. Jay Bushnell, immediate past president and advocacy chair, Friends of the 
Lower Suwannee & Cedar Keys National Wildlife Refuges 

Re: Support the 201 5 $476 million proposed budget for the National Wildlife Refuge 
system 

I would encourage your committee to develop a plan to eventually fully fund the 
refuge system. The proposed budget of $476 million is a small step in that direction. 
This does not represent a major increase in funding from what has been budgeted since 
2007. Yet over the last seven years the refuge system has increased from some 500 to 
over 561 refuges. It has become increasing difficult, if not impossible to fulfill the refuge 
mission as outlined in the National Wildlife Refuge System improvement Act of 1997 
with continued budget constraints. The predicted cut in positions continues to plague 
the refuge system and specifically hampers the Lower Suwannee & Cedar Key NWRs. 

While the primary mission of the refuge system is focused on wildlife 
conservation, it is also important to recognize that the system is an economic engine. 
The report, Banking on Nature, points out that in 201 1 for every dollar invested there 
was a return of $4.87 to the local communities. Over 70% of the revenue contributed 
came from non-local visitors who were attracted to non-consumptive activities like 
wildlife viewing, photography and hiking in the refuges. The fact that the Friends of the 
Lower Suwannee and Cedar Keys NWR are having 3-4 thousand folks visiting our web 
page each month verifies the fact that we are reaching a large non-local crowd (please 
check us out at friendsofrefuges.org). Funding of the refuge system should be 
considered an Investment with a great rate of return. 

The Lower Suwannee and Cedar Keys NWRs have 4 positions that have not 
been refilled, including a designated biologist we have been without since 2006 when I 
first started volunteering, and now a full time law enforcement officer. We also face the 
possibility of not acquiring a critical piece of land that has been on the approved FWS 
acquisition list. Some 2000 acres that are a part of what is referred to Caber property 
are now on the market. This has been considered a vital acquisition for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund portion of the proposed budget. 

The Lower Suwannee NWR comprises over 52,000 acres that is split by the 
historic Suwannee River for the last 20-25 miles where the river empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Cedar Keys NWR is composed of some 727 acres on 13 islands in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Because of their non contiguous nature, both refuges face challenging 
management issues. 

The Lower Suwannee NWR is special and unique in the following ways: 

• The pristine natural condition of the refuge helps protect the environmental health 
of the Suwannee River and the surrounding area. 
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• The Suwannee River is home to a wide variety of plant and animal life. The river 
is the most important spawning ground for the protected Gulf sturgeon. The river 
is also an important habitat for the endangered manatee. 

• The refuge contains a unique combination of upland hardwood, wetland/swamp, 
and saltwater marsh habitats. Uniquely, one can find both temperate and tropical 
types of vegetation in the refuge. 

• The refuge provides habitat for a wide variety of birds including 15 endangered or 
threatened species like the Bald Eagle. The refuge is an important nesting site 
for the short-tailed hawks of which there are only an estimated 200 mating pairs 
in the wild. The swallowtail kite once widespread, now is restricted to just the 
Southeastern portion of the United States with the refuge being a very important 
nesting site. 

• Combined with surrounding State Parks, the refuge will become an even more 
important conservation area as Florida’s population increases. 

• With constructed bat houses, the refuge has successfully established a viable bat 
population that serves as a model for future bat projects. 

• Many important cultural heritage sites are also to be found in the refuge. 

The Cedar Keys NWR is special and unique in the following ways: 

• The 727 acre refuge composed of 1 3 islands is a major rookery for pelicans and 
a wide variety of shore birds. 

• As studied by the University of Florida’s Florida Marine Center, of particular 
interest is the symbiotic relationship of cottonmouth moccasins and nesting birds 
on Seahorse Key. The moccasins provide protection from predators like 
raccoons and rats for the nesting birds. In return, the birds provide a steady diet 
of fish for the moccasins. This is the only place on earth that such a relationship 
between snakes and birds exists. 

• Lower Suwannee Archaeological Survey of the University of Florida has 
uncovered prehistorical sites dating back over 4,000 years. 

• Historically, the refuge contains important historical structures including the 
Seahorse Key Lighthouse designed in the 1850s by Lieutenant George Meade, 
later to become General Meade of Gettysburg fame. It is also of interest that the 
lighthouse sits on a natural dune that is some 50+ feet above sea level. This 
makes it one of the highest points in the Big Bend area of Florida. 

• This refuge also provides a vital barrier island system. 

Presently, the most critical problem we face involves staffing. With adequate staffing, 
along with operational funding, the refuge staff, with the help of the Friends of the Lower 
Suwannee and Cedar Keys NWR, would be able to: 

• Provide better monitoring of the health of the refuges’ habitat, 

• Consistently police the proper utilization of the resources of the refuges and to 
protect the habitat and its wildlife, 

• Conduct more programs for school children to learn about conservation, 

• Expand the conservation efforts across other public agencies as well as private 
stakeholders to deal with common problems like invasive species eradication and 
the protection of endangered species, 
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• Upgrade and maintain public facilities like roads, docks, boardwalks, observation 
stations and signage, 

• Expand public access and use of the refuges, and 

• Monitor, manage, and protect the floral and fauna in the refuges. 


Thank you for considering these requests. 

Sincerely, 

Jay Bushnell 
15639 NW 46th, Lane 
Chiefiand, FL 32626 
352-493-1 807 
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Testimony of Bill Durkin, President 
Friends of Rachel Carson NWR 
In Support of Funding for the National Wildlife Refuge System 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
The Honorable Ken Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James Moran, Ranking Member 

April 10,2014 

Mr. Chairman and Honorable Members of the Subcommittee: I am Bill Durkin, President 
of the Friends of RCNWR in Maine. 

I have been a member of the Friends of Rachel Carson NWR for the past 23 years. 
The group was founded in 1987; we are a small group of about 200 members. This time 
of the year all of the letters go out to Congress asking for support of the refuge. 1 have 
given numerous written statements over the years and we really appreciate your support 
in the past. This year, our refuge is not requesting any appropriations directly for Rachel 
Carson National Wildlife Refuge; this is a request for general funding of the System. I 
thank you all for your consideration. 


*** 1 We are requesting an overall funding level of $476 Million in FY 2015 for 
the operations and maintenance budget of the National Wildlife Refuge System, managed 
by the US Fish and Wildlife Service. All of the refuges are in dire need of staffing and 
upkeep. Refuges provide unparalleled opportunities to hunt, fish, watch wildlife and 
educate children about the environment; last year there were over 46 million visitors to 
all of the Refuges combined. An investment in the nation's Refuge System is an excellent 
investment in the American economy. Without increased funding for refuges, wildlife 
conservation and public recreation opportunities will be jeopardized. We fully supported 
the US Fish and Wildlife's request of $476 Million for O&M for the NWRS. 


*** 2. The Land and Water Conservation Fund is our nation's premier federal 
program to acquire and protect lands at national parks, forests, refuges, and public lands 
and at state parks, trails, and recreational facilities. These sites across the country 
provide the public with substantial social and economic benefits including promoting 
healthier lifestyles through recreation, protecting drinking water and watersheds, 
improving wildfire management, and assisting the adaptation of wildlife and fisheries to 
climate change. For all these reasons, LWCF needs to be funded at the $168.8 Million 
level. Created by Congress in 1964 and authorized at $900 million per year (more than 
$3 billion in today's dollars), the LWCF is our most important land and easement 
acquisition tool. The President has included meaningful increases to the program in his 
FY 2015 budget, and 1 support the Administration's commitment to fully funding the 
program in the near future. I urge a minimal commitment of $168.8 Million to the 
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National Wildlife Refuge System. This wise investment in the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund is one that will permanently pay dividends to the American people 
and to our great natural and historical heritage. The Land and Water Conservation Fund 
should be fully funded at $900 million annually - the congressionally authorized level. 
LWCF is good for the economy, it is good for America’s communities and their 
recreational access; it is critical for our public lands and wildlife habitat. 

*** 3. Appropriate $35 million in FY15 for the North American Wetlands 
Conservation Act (NAWCA) and reauthorize the Act at $75 million. NAWCA supports 
habitat restoration, water quality improvements and carbon sequestration. 


The Rachel Carson National Wildlife Refuge is named in honor of one of the 
nation’s foremost and forward-thinking biologists. After arriving in Maine in 1946 as an 
aquatic biologist for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Rachel Carson became entranced 
with Maine’s coastal habitat, leading her to write the international best seller The Sea 
Around Us. This landmark study, led Rachel Carson to become an advocate on behalf of 
this nation’s vast coastal habitat and the wildlife that depends on it, the refuge that bears 
her name is dedicated to the permanent protection of the salt marshes and estuaries of the 
southern Maine coast. Last year, we celebrated the 50*'' anniversary of Rachel Carson’s 
publication of her historic book. Silent Spring and look forward in continuing her 
message through various programs at the refuge here in Maine, 

I again extend our appreciation to the Subcommittee for its ongoing commitment 
to our National Wildlife Refuge System and respectfully request the Interior 
Appropriations Subcommittee allocate $476M for the Refuge System’s FY15 Operations 
& Maintenance (O&M) budget, and fund the LWCF at the $168. 8M level for FY15. The 
LWCF request is constant every year, we need Congress to standby their commitment 
that was made in 1964 : stabilize the fund at the $900M level. 

Thank you again, Mr, Chairman, for the opportunity to present this testimony in 
support of protecting wildlife and it’s habitat. Enjoy your next walk out on a National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

Bill Durkin 
President 

Friends of Rachel Carson National Wildlife Refuge 
PO Box 117 

Biddeford Pool ME 04006 
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Testimony of Kimberly Ann Lutz 
Chair 

Friends of the Silvio O. Conte Fish and Wildlife Refuge 
Submitted To 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
April 10, 2014 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony on behalf of the Friends of the Silvio 
O. Conte Fish and Wildlife Refuge (Friends of Conte). The Friends of Conte respectfully 
request $5 million ($2 million in discretionary funding; $3 million in mandatory funding) 
for land acquisition projects in the Connecticut River Watershed as well as full funding, 
$900 million, for the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

The Friends of Conte represent organizations big and small, from all corners of our four-state 
watershed. Our diverse membership includes groups that focus on educating urban constituencies 
in Hartford, Connecticut and Springfield, Massachusetts, groups that focus on providing 
recreational access to the river, business interests and local and regional watershed groups that 
focus on protecting the water that we drink and swim and fish in, and national non-profits whose 
work includes the Connecticut River watershed. We have been dedicated to recreation, education 
and conservation in the Connecticut River Watershed for the past seven years and represent more 
than 65 organizations with more than 100,000 members. 

The Connecticut River, New England’s main artery for commerce and transportation throughout 
the region’s early development, gained additional notoriety in 1991 when President George H. 

W. Bush signed legislation establishing the Silvio O. Conte Fish and Wildlife Refuge (Conte 
Refuge). Uniquely legislated among other refuges in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service system, 
the Conte Refuge was founded on three pillars: land protection, cooperative management and 
environmental education. The Conte Refuge is also unique as it attempts to conserve an entire 
watenshed in which 2.3 million individuals co-exist with nature. Additionally, the Conte Refuge 
calls for only a small acreage in public ownership, with the vast majority of the watershed in 
privately-held lands. The refuge also works with those landowners to help them achieve their 
personal conservation goals for their properties. 

The 4,840 acres and 35 tracts (1,274 acres and 14 tracts with discretionary funding and an 
additional 3,566 acres and 21 tracts with mandatory funding) in our funding request spans the 
entire four-state Connecticut River watershed, protecting critical forests, wetland and rivers. 
These acquisitions from willing sellers represent a key opportunity to protect critical habitats and 
to provide recreational access to the more than 2 million citizens of the watershed, as well as to 
the 70 million individuals who are within a day’s drive of the Conte Refuge. 

Providing these recreational opportunities not only makes conservation sense, it makes good 
economic sense. In 2013, the Outdoor Industry Association documented an economic impact of 
$23.6 billion in consumer spending on outdoor recreation and more than 200,000 in direct jobs in 
the four watershed states of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
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More specifically, New England's healthy fish and wildlife populations are also a backbone of 
the region's economy. New England's fish and wildlife support a $5.3] billion-dollar wildlife- 
related economy. This includes a $2.57 billion-dollar hunting and angling economy and a $2.74 
billion-dollar wildlife watching economy. In addition to outdoor recreation, the nature services 
these lands provide include water quality and streamflow protection, as water filters through our 
forests prior to entering our rivers and streams, and flood protection as floodplain forests absorb 
and slow flood waters. 

As you know, the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) was established by Congress 
nearly fifty year ago and will expire next year. We are at an important juncture. If we miss this 
opportunity to celebrate and commemorate the 50*^ Anniversary of LWCF in all 50 states at the 
full funding level and continue the conservation legacy of LWCF for another 50 years; the 
quality of the natural environment will impact the human environment. These impacts will be 
exacerbated by changes in climate and land use. Actions made possible by the LWCF Act of 
1965 allow agency and elected leaders the opportunity to invest in monumental ways to create 
another chapter in our Nation’s conservation legacy for future generations. 

In closing, we thank you again for the opportunity to comment. The Friends of Conte is a 
diverse association of organizations and individuals from conservation, education, and recreation 
communities, who are avid supporters of the Conte Refuge and the Connecticut River watershed. 
We believe the investment of funds from the LWCF will enhance recreation and conservation, 
protect clean water, and support jobs and economic vitality across the entire four-state 
watershed. 
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Friends of the Tampa Bay National Wildlife Refuges, Inc, 

Barbara Howard, President 
PO Box 40782 

St. Petersburg, FL 33743-0782 

Testimony 

Before the House Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
On Issues Relating to the Refuge System 
Concerning Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations 
March 31, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, 

On behalf of the 192 members of the Friends of the Tampa Bay National Wildlife Refuges 
(FTBNWR), including Egmont Key National Wildlife Refuge (NWR), Passage Key NWR, and 
Pinellas NWR, I would like to thank you for your commitment to the National Wildlife Refuge 
System (NWRS). The 4% funding increase that you passed for FY14 made a huge difference 
throughout the refuge system. We realize that in this time of budget cuts, it may be difficult to 
justify increasing the NWRS funding, but once the Refuges start to decline it will cost many 
times more than these small increases to return them to a condition that will fulfill their 
mandates. We respectfully request that you consider the following in your appropriations: 

• Fund the National Wildlife Refuge System $476 million in FY 2015. 

• Fund the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) at $900 million for FY15, 
including a minimal commitment of $168.8 million for the National Wildlife Refuge 
System. 

• Fund $35 million in FY15 for the North American Wetlands Conservation Act 
(NAWCA) and reauthorize the Act at $75 million. 

• Increase funding for essential conservation programs including $58.7 million for 
State Wildlife Grants, $4 million for the Neotropical Migratory Bird Conservation 
Fund, $13 million for Coastal Grants, and $60 million for the Department of 
Interior’s Fire Management Program. 

The Cooperative Alliance for Refuge Enhancement (CARE) estimates that the NWRS needs 
a budget of at least $900 million annually in operation and maintenance funding in order to 
properly administer its 150 million acres as mandated in the Refuge Improvement Act, The 
Refuge System cannot fulfill its obligation to the American public, our wildlife, and 46,5 million 
annual visitors without increases in maintenance and operation funds. The current budget is far 
short of the amount actually required to effectively operate and maintain the Refuges. We 
respectfully request that you increase the NWRS budget to $476 million so that the Refuges do 
not backslide even further in protecting these valuable lands and ecosystems. The investment 
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yields an impressive return, generating approximately 35,000 jobs and $2.4 billion in economic 
output each year. Every dollar appropriated to the Refuge System returns and average of $4.87 
to local economies as well as providing $33 billion dollars’ worth of clean water and other 
environmental benefits such as clean air and water and a cool climate. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund was created in 1965 and authorized at $900 million. 
We ask that you reauthorize the LWCF at $900 million for FY15 with a minimal commitment of 
$168.8 million to the National Wildlife Refuge System. These funds are used for land 
acquisition as well as less expensive easements or leases to protect wildlife and their habitats. 
With the effects of a changing climate, it is more important now than ever to establish key 
wildlife corridors between protected areas so wildlife can migrate to more suitable habitat as 
their historic ones change. These landscape level conservation efforts through conservation 
easements and land purchases are the best way to protect the diversity of flora and fauna. The 
price of real estate is still low at this time and the $900 million can go much further in protecting 
habitats than it can in a higher market. When we start to lose species due to lack of food, water, 
shelter, or space, we are changing the balance of nature. We urge you to fund the LWCF at $900 
million for FY15 with $168.8 million to acquire conservation easements on working lands and to 
purchase in-holdings and vital habitat for the NWRS. The LWCF is not funded by taxpayer 
money. 

We ask that you appropriate $35 million in FY15 for the North American Wetlands 
Conservation Act (NAWCA) and reauthorize the Act at $75 million. NAWCA supports habitat 
restoration, water quality improvements, and carbon sequestration. These projects developed by 
individuals and at the community level benefit our declining migratory bird species as well as 
ducks and waterfowl. 

Essential conservation programs to protect habitat and wildlife will cut expenses in the 
future by protecting and improving what we have today. We request that you fund the State 
Wildlife Grants Program at $58.7 million to fulfill the shared federal-state responsibility for 
keeping our nation’s wildlife from becoming endangered. The NMBCA grants conserve habitats 
for Neotropical birds as they migrate. It covers areas outside of refuges and often outside the US 
that many of our birds utilize during critical periods of their life. We request you fund the 
NMBCA at $4 million for FY15. The Coastal Program provides technical and financial 
assistance for voluntary efforts to protect and restore coastal habitats for wildlife. We ask that 
you fund this program at $13 million for FY15. Lastly, prescribed burns keep our refuges from 
becoming overgrown or having catastrophic fires due to high fuel loads due to fire suppression. 

It is an important tool for managing wildlife habitat. We urge you to provide $60 million in 
dedicated funding to the Refuge System’s fire program through the Department of the Interior’s 
Hazardous Fuel Reduction program. 

The Tampa Bay Refuges are located at the mouth of Tampa Bay on the west central Gulf 
coast of Florida. The budget increases a few years ago meant increased management, protection, 
and restoration of the Refuges and the ability to better meet the Comprehensive Conservation 
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Plan (CCP) goals. The wildlife on the refuges has done well with the extra help. Due to those 
past increases in budget and personnel the TBRs were able to plan for big picture issues such as 
erosion and increased public use. Unfortunately, due to the budget decreases, much of that 
planning will not be implemented. 

The recent budget decreases and the sequestration have hurt our refuges. 

• The Crystal River NWR Complex which included the Tampa Bay Refuges was 
comprised of 5 refuges. It is now part of the 9 refuge North Florida NWR complex. In 
2013, the Project Leader and both refuge managers from the Crystal River Complex 
moved to other refuges, leaving no manager at the Tampa Bay Refuges. 

• We are coming into the summer nesting season on Egmont & Pinellas NWR’s. Without 
a manager and with the heavy visitation in the warmer months, this is a big problem. The 
refuge law enforcement (LE) officers are not able to patrol Egmont Key as often during 
the key summer nesting season due to restrictions in travel and overtime. This leaves the 
nesting birds open to more intrusions by refuge visitors and nesting failures. 

• If a staff member leaves, he/she may not be replaced so the refuge can stay afloat 
financially for the rest of this fiscal year because of the budgets. We have already lost a 
maintenance position to keep the equipment, including the boats used to access the island 
refuges, in good working order and now we are down managers as well. 

• The refuge was able to eradicate exotic plants and predators on the refuges, but with the 
budget, there is little or no money to monitor and keep up with the work that has already 
been done. The result will be degraded habitat for refuges and their wildlife, including 
nesting failures. 

• Fire management budgets have been cut and prescribed fires have not been conducted 
Egmont Key as needed. This opens the island, its historic buildings, & visitor center up 
to a much higher catastrophic wildfire risk. 

• There simply isn’t enough money in the budget to purchase safety equipment, like a GPS, 
for the refuge boat. The Tampa Bay Refuges 2013 budget barely had enough money to 
pay for storage at a marina for the boat used to gel to the refuges. Without a boat at a 
convenient location, the staff must waste valuable time and wages towing a boat from the 
maintenance yard 80 miles away and then launching it near the islands, If the staff has to 
waste 3-4 hours of their day getting a boat ready they only have a few hours to work, 
rather than a full 8 hour day working. 

• The Ft Dade Guardhouse on Egmont Key NWR has been restored and will become the 
visitor center. The Refuge had grant money and installed the first phase of the displays, 
but svith the budgets the way they are staff may not have time to keep this important 
environmental education center open to the public, much less finish the next phase. 

• Egmont Key NWR has a huge erosion problem and can possibly be lost. Because it is in 
an urban setting, the 32,000 pairs of birds who nest there yearly don’t have another 
location to go to. Because of the lack of funding, this refuge and nesting habitat could be 
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lost in the not too distant future. Passage Key NWR has eroded to the point that it is a 
sandbar at low tides and no longer useful for nesting; those birds moved to Egmont. 

There is nowhere else to go if Egmont is lost. 

These are just a few of the things impacting the Tampa Bay Refuges. Bottom line, funding 
cuts hurt the wildlife that the NWRS is mandated to protect. The refuge system has a very small 
budget compared to the whole Federal Budget. It is not a big impact to the federal budget to give 
the refuges a little more funding whereas the impact of reduced funding is devastating. 

Please consider funding $476 million for the FY15 Operations and Management budget. 

The Friends of the Tampa Bay National Wildlife Refuges (FTBNWR) was incorporated 
and became a 501c3 in 2008 to better assist the Tampa Bay National Wildlife Refuges with 
volunteers and fundraising. In 2013 FTBNWR was able to provide over 3000 volunteer hours to 
assist the refuge staff with exotic invasive control, refuge cleanups, and education. FTBNWR 
has been able to raise money to fund continued removal of invasive plants on the Pinellas 
Refuges that degrade the habitat for the wildlife. FTBNWR has also purchased equipment for 
the refuge boat and contributed to the local storage of the boat. The FTBNWR also continued 
their Education Program to provide outdoor environmental educational programs at our local 
schools for grades K-.") and also environmental field trips to nearby preserves to teach our 4* & 
5‘*' graders about the NWRS and the environment. Volunteers act as bird stewards on Egmont 
Key NWR during the summer nesting season to enhance the visitors experience on the refuge 
through education. Our refuges do not have enough staff to provide these education programs so 
we have filled that gap as volunteers. Our volunteers are passionate about the Refuge System 
and donate their time, money, and expertise to protect them. 

The Friends of the Tampa Bay National Wildlife Refuges is one of over 230 Friends 
groups who support the National Wildlife Refuges. The interest in our National Wildlife Refuge 
System is significant and we are proving it with our donated time and funds. 

In conclusion, the Friends of the Tampa Bay National Wildlife Refuges believe the 
National Wildlife Refuge System can meet its conservation objectives only with strong and 
consistent funding leveraged by the work of refuge staff and volunteers. We again extend our 
appreciation to the Subcommittee for its ongoing commitment to our National Wildlife Refuge 
System. We encourage you to approve $476 million for the FY15 National Wildlife Refuge 
System Operations and Maintenance budget managed by FWS and to approve $900 
million for FYIS for the LWCF land acquisition budget as well as a dedicated $168.8 
million for the NWRS. Additionally, we urge you to appropriate $35 million in FY15 to the 
NAWCA, $58.7 million to the State Wildlife Grants Program, $4 million to the NMBCA, 
$13 million to the Coastal Program, and $60 million dedicated to the Refuge System’s fire 
program through the Department of the Interior’s Hazardous Fuel Reduction Program. 

Respectfully, 

Barbara Howard, President 

Friends of the Tampa Bay National Wildlife Refuges 
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Written testimony submitted to: 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
in support of National Wildlife Refuge System 
FY 2015 appropriations 

by 

Jim L. Taylor, 

Friends of White River National Wildlife Refuge inc. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, 

On behalf of the Friends of White River National Wildlife Refuge Ine, its members, our 1 5,000 plus 
Facebook fans and refuge users let me say thanks for the opportunity to provide input into the 
appropriations process. 

I reque.st the following for our National Wildlife Refuge .system in FY 201.5: 

1. Approval of $47ti million for operations and maintenance in FY 2015 and move 
toward fully funding the National Wildlife Refuge System at $900 million annually. 

2. Appropriate $168.8 million in FY 2015 from the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(LWCF) to acquire conservation easements and to purchase in-holdings and vital habitat for 
the National Wildlife Refuge System and reauthorize LWCF at $900 million annually. 

3. Appropriate $35 million in FY 2015 for the North American Wetlands Conservation 
Act (NAWCA) and reauthorize the Act at $75 million. 

Adequately funding our nations wildlife refuges isn’t just about protecting natural areas and wildlife 
habitat, ft is about protecting the economy, the communities and people whose livelihood depends on 
them. 

As a native of SE Arkansas I grew up hunting and fishing on White River NWR. 1 have seen first 
hand the direct benefits to many of our rural communities from the large influx of hunters, fisherman 
and other outdoor tourist the refuge brings in each season, 1 spent twelve years in the hunting/outdoor 
industry with eight of those years as President of Ben Pearson Archery so 1 know first hand of the 
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enormous revenue potential generated from Americas' outdoor related businesses. 

A recent 2013 report from Southwick Associates shows us that economic activity from outdoor 
recreation generates $788.0 billion in revenue and generates $197.4 billion in federal, state and local 
tax revenue. Thafs a larger part of our U.S. economy than phannaceutical, or motor vehicles.' Solid 
evidence that supporting our nations parks, refuges and increasing outdoor recreation opportunities is 
not just good for the environment, and a health boon to people, but is also a critical piece of the 
American economy. 12.0 million Americans have jobs thanks to Outdoor recreational opportunities 
like hunting and fishing within our National wildlife refuges. ^ 

While the outdoor recreational industry has demonstrated its ability to pay its own way .... budgets 
supporting conservation continue to shrink. Conservation funding has shrunk from 2.75% in 1977 to 
less than 1% of the federal budget today. 


Environment and Natural Resources Budget Authority as a Percentage of Total 
Federal Budget Authorfty 


•Environment and Natural Resowces Environment and Natural Resotras Projected 



Year 


As owner of two manufacturing companies I fully understand living within ones means and budgeting 
in challenging economic times. We should identify revenue generators and fund them accordingly. 
Consider that our local White River NWR brings 450,000 resident and nonresident hunters, 
fisherman, wildlife watchers, nature photographers & tourists through its gates each year pumping 
over 11.2 MILLION DOLLARS in expenditures into kx?ai businesses . 

We should fund our National Wildlife Refuge system accordingly. 


1 Burke, Monte. Forbes Magazine: Why We Need More Not Less Conservation Funding in the Federal Budget 

2 The Economic Contributions of Outdoor Recreation: Technical Report on Methods and Findings / For: Outdoor 
Industry Association/ By: Southwick Associates August 30. 2012 (Rev. January 3, 2013) 
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Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony to the Subcommittee. And thank you for 
your leadership and support for conservation. As you deliberate appropriate funding levels 
for our Refuge system, please consider the important implications these choices entail to not only the 
wildlife and the environment, but also the joy of use by its citizens as well as the economic benefits 
the refuges bring to mostly rural communities. 

If 1 can be of further assistance please feel free to contact me directly at my office at 479-782-4233, 
fax 479-782-9732 or email me at iim@Arkansaspallets.com P.0, Box 2663, Fort Smith, AR. 72902 


Jim Taylor 

Friends of White River NWR 
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Clayton R. Nichols 

President, Friends of Willapa National Wildlife Refuge 
3888 State Road 101 
llwaco.WA 98624-9707 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY 

FOR THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 
April 10, 2014 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I’m writing on behalf of the Friends of Willapa National Wildlife Refuge [FWNWR], 
in support of providing an additional $3.6 million to the President’s fiscal year 2015 
Interior Appropriations request for the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF). 
We have a concern regarding the continuing underfunding of the overall National 
Wildlife Refuge System's budget. Additionally, we would ask your support for 
acquisition of "in holdings" within the boundaries of Willapa National Wildlife 
Refuge. Considering the magnitude of the larger deliberations your Subcommittee 
must deal with, we can understand how this item, "Willapa NWR (WA); $1 M” 
allocated in the President’s FY 2015 request, must seem inconsequential. However, 
it leaves a shortfall of $3.6 million vs. the planned budget of $4.6 million, and causes 
a significant vulnerability in the future of one of the Nation’s most pristine 
environments, the Willapa Bay. 

The specific land acquisition needs requiring support for Willapa NWR pending 
before your Subcommittee includes $1 million dollars to acquire 590 acres from two 
willing sellers. The first tract contains emergent and scrub-shrub intertidal 
wetlands, slough, and riparian areas and associated upland coniferous forest. The 
tract includes one mile of Willapa Bay frontage, two miles of fish bearing streams, 70 
acres of emergent and forested salt marsh, and 20 acres of riparian habitat. . 

The second tract would close a gap within the Refuge boundary and protect the 
overall health and function of a watershed that supports a healthy Willapa Bay and 
the associated aquatic species. Acquisition of these tracts would allow the Service 
and its partners to enhance and restore western red cedar forests to re-establish 
late successional old-growth function. These areas are important to Federally and 
State listed threatened and endangered species, as well as to most migratory bird 
species in the Pacific Fljrway. The recovery plan for the Federally-listed marbled 
murrelet identifies Southwest Washington as a significant gap in suitable nesting 
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habitat along the Pacific Northwest coast, and protecting habitat in this area is 
critical to expanding the geographic distribution of the murrelet within its 
threatened range. 

The Friends of Willapa National Wildlife Refuge support these acquisitions believing 
that the coordinated management of the immediate watershed surrounding the 
Willapa Bay is essential to the long-term objectives of this refuge. We are a grass 
roots citizens group of volunteers sharing a common belief in the National Wildlife 
Refuge System's long-standing mission to conserve wildlife and it’s habitat for the 
benefit of the American people. We work to support the Refuge as it provides 
birding, hiking, hunting and other wildlife-dependent recreation opportunities that 
will be made available with the addition of these remarkable tracks of land. 

We hope you will support this action that will bring such a significant economic 
benefit to our community and your constituency. 
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Written Testimony on the National Park Service Budget 
By Geoffrey Mason, Takoma Park, Maryland 
4/9/14 

I am writing to submit testimony regarding the National Park Service's budget. I call for a hold 
on approving the NPS budget for reconstructing turf and soil on the National Mall until there is 
an agreement to allow the Smithsonian Folklife Festival to continue to be celebrated on the 
Mall. 

For the past 47 years, the Folklife Festival has been an important international event that brings 
people around the world to the Nation's Capital to share their foods, crafts, languages, dancing 
and ways of life. It is a lively extension of the Smithsonian Institution, bringing culture out of 
the museums and onto the grass. 

I have been attending the Folklife Festival for many years, starting in the early 1970s as a child. 
Coming full circle, I now take my daughter to the festival to dance and drum and experience the 
world beyond our borders. It continues to be an inspiring celebration of life around the world 
and which helps us better understand how other peoples and cultures confront the joys and 
challenges of this world. 

The NPS wants to improve the turf grass on this section of the Mall. While this is a laudable 
goal, the use of the National Mall, the Nation's Front Yard, by the people for festivals, 
celebrations and protests far outweighs having green grass. 

I urge you to ensure that the Folklife Festival continues to take place front and center on the 
National Mall despite any impact on the grass. People and culture must take precedence over 
the grass. Keep the Smithsonian Folklife Festival on the Mall. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Geoffrey Mason 
Takoma Park, Maryland 
geoffreYmason@rcn.com 
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Gloria Linnertz 
Radon Activist/Advocate 
618 Evansville Ave. 

Waterloo, IL 62298 
618 830 4660 
seascape@htc.net 

v\/wv\/.CitizensForRadioactiveRadonReduction.ora 


Written Testimony for 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 
April 10, 2014, 9:00 and 1:00 

Once again my heart has dropped as the news of the elimination of the FY201 5 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency; Indoor Environments Division (USEPA/IED) 
State indoor Radon Grant (SIRG) reached me. Each year for three years, I have urged 
and encouraged the continuation and increase in the appropriations from $8 to $16 
million for the SIRG because most of our citizens have no idea that they might be living 
with high levels of radon, attending school in buildings with elevated radon levels, or 
working in environments with radioactive radon exposure in dangerous amounts. My 
plea to all of the Republican and Democratic subcommittee members on the House 
Appropriations Interior Environment Subcommittee is to consider that lung cancer is 
bipartisan and to realize that lung cancer victims are not here to fight for themselves in 
mass droves because lung cancer is the greatest cancer killer of all. 

Over the last eight years since my husband’s death from radon induced cancer, 
I’ve devoted my life to radon awareness, education, and action. During this time. I’ve 
become friends with and made acquaintances with many people throughout our nation 
who didn’t know they were living with high levels of radioactive radon gas exposure until 
they were diagnosed with lung cancer. Many of them are or were very young: Monica 
Pryor 37, mother of 3 small children from SC died in 2008; Steph Langstaat, 33, a 
middle school principal in lA; Naomi Herzberg, 37, an active young woman in CA; Lori 
Tassin a vibrant mother of two young children in lA; Linda D’Agostino, mother of a 
young teenager in PA; Elizabeth Hoffmann diagnosed at 37 a passionate radon 
advocate for 10 years until her death last year, and others in their early 40’s. Five of my 
friends are or were teachers in middle schools — two of them have now passed: Susan 
McCormick in OR and Barb Neitge in MN. Those individuals I mentioned are just a few 
of the people I’ve met and shared in their lives and stories of radon-induced lung 
cancer. My friends all wanted to make a difference so others wouldn’t learn about 
radon in the manner they did. Many of them have passed now, so it is up to those of us 
left who know about the real danger of radon to prevent future radon-induced lung 
cancer deaths. There are thousands and thousands of individuals whom I will never 
meet as they are no longer present physically, but I am here today to speak for them. 

An American dies every 25 minutes from lung cancer related to radioactive radon gas 
exposure in homes, schools, and workplaces. With eight to ten million U.S. homes 
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existing with elevated levels of radon gas, the Environmental Protection Agency needs 
a fully functioning vital radon. program to help save human lives. In 1988, a federal law 
was passed — the indoor Radon Abatement Act — which stated that our government 
would protect the citizens from radon gas with state radon programs providing 
education and awareness.' EPA is walking away from the radon risk reduction, its moral 
duty and its legal obligation to the public. 

The EPA estimates 9.2 million U.S. homes have an elevated radon level with 30 
percent having an operating radon mitigation system." Of course, the more homes that 
are tested, the greater validity to the radon levels. An example of that is demonstrated 
in the county in which I live. When my husband died of lung cancer, the radon zone we 
were supposedly living in was a Zone 2; now I live in a Zone 1 radon area. I haven’t 
moved. There have just been more tests performed and people are finding out for the 
first time that their homes have elevated levels of radon. The National Cancer institute 
in 2005 indicated 15,000-22,000 deaths were due to radon exposure; however, with 
more homes built with undetected high levels of radon than the small percentage of 
homes being mitigated, that number is most likely underestimated.'" With radon ranking 
as the number one home hazard by Harvard University, with high levels of this 
radioactive gas having been detected in every state in our union, and with more deaths 
attributed to radon exposure than to carbon monoxide, fires and handguns combined, 
our citizens need to be aware of this increased danger of lung cancer that may be 
affecting tbeir health. The carcinogenicity of radon is supported by a consensus of 
opinions among national and international health organizations such as the World 
Health Organization, American Medical Association, U.S. Surgeon General, Center for 
Disease Control, National Cancer Institute, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, U.S. Public Health Service, and U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. By 
informing citizens about the health risk posed by radon exposure and by providing 
practical advice about radon testing and mitigation, the State Radon Programs through 
the use of the State Indoor Radon Grants can impact on prevention of radon-induced 
lung cancer. 

You may wonder what the states do with the State indoor Radon Grant money 
received. I can attest from firsthand knowledge of the awareness, outreach, and 
education that occurs through the media blitz in newspapers, radio and sometimes TV, 
but always through appearances at health fairs, home shows, and conference 
presentations with community and organizational leaders as well as builders and 
realtors. Medical forums are also conducted to educate medical professionals with the 
knowledge and understanding of how they can help increase radon awareness and 
save lives through radioactive radon exposure prevention. Radon Education and 
Networking Days are held, radon video contests are conducted to increase awareness 
in high schools and involve the young generations in the importance of protecting 
themselves and their families from elevated radon exposure. Radon test kits are 
available at a very reasonable cost and sometimes free to the public. Without the SIRG 
appropriation, 80% of the state programs will close and inevitably more deaths will 
occur through ignorance of the danger of radon exposure. 
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Radon-induced lung cancer occurs due to the ingestion of radioactive alpha 
particles, the attachment of those particles to the lining of the lungs, and the occurrence 
of DNA alteration which develops into cancerous cells spreading throughout the lungs 
and often to the liver, the bones, and the brain. My husband, Joe, was diagnosed with 
late state lung cancer as most lung cancer patients are. Those patients have only a 2- 
4% five-year survival rate according to the American Lung Association. Joe lived six 
weeks after his diagnosis. The oncologist told us radon is a known cause of lung 
cancer. One month after his death, 1 found that we had been living with over four times 
the ERA radon action level for 18 years and had no idea. If we had only known all of 
this beforehand — that radon is the leading cause of lung cancer in nonsmokers, and 
that elevated levels can be present in any type of structure, and that radon is the 
leading environmental cause of cancer mortality — we would have taken action to 
prevent this tragedy. I cannot describe in words the devastation of hopelessness and 
helplessness I had when the oncologist told us that the lung cancer was inoperable and 
there was no cure. Nor can I completely tell you of my anger when I discovered that 
radon was the likely cause and contributor of Joe’s death, and how easily it could have 
been prevented if we had only known. 

Determination overtook my grief, devastation and anger as I gathered statistics, 
data and scientific studies to present to my Illinois representative with a proposal for 
mandated radon testing at the point of sale and mitigation required before occupancy if 
the level was 4.0 picocuries per liter of air (pCi/L) or higher. For a solid year, I 
communicated with all of the Illinois legislators, informing them of the danger of living 
with elevated levels of radon, and sharing with them the 2006 Illinois Radon Status 
Report as well as my proposal. The bill filed is known as the Radon Awareness Act, 
and as a result of its unanimous passage in the Illinois House and Senate, the number 
of homeowners testing their home at the point of sale has increased from 8% to 40% 
according to the Illinois Emergency Management Agency. However, there is no state in 
our nation that mandates radon testing at the point of sale; nor is there a federal law. 
According to a recent survey, 88% of the individuals polled didn’t know the real danger 
of radon.''' The only way to know is to test, and few people have done that. What a 
simple life-saving solution if we had only known. 

We speak about money and appropriations here today. I ask you to contemplate 
the value of life. A radon test kit costs approximate $20 and a radon mitigation 
installation averages about $1,200-$ 1,500. Isn’t a life worth that much? The 
appropriation for SIRG is a minuscule amount in our nation’s budget. So I ask you: 
Please don’t sacrifice lives with budget cuts. We have a government to provide 
protection for our citizens not just on the battlefields, but in our own homes, schools, 
and workplaces. 

The time for action is NOW. According to P. M. Sandman, a toxic Superfund site 
causes more concern than radon, even though radon exposure kills more Americans 
each year than all the Superfund sites combined.'' However, because of 


3 
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sensationalism, the Superfund sites get most of the funding and attention. Our citizens 
don’t stop dying from radon-induced lung cancer just because radon isn’t in the news. 

Please, I urge you to use your voice and your vote to make a difference and help 
save thousands and thousands of lives each year with the reinstatement of the State 
Radon indoor Grants and increased attention and appropriations that this demonic, 
silent and radioactive killer deserves. 

Respectfully Submitted 
Gloria Linnertz 
Radon Activist, Advocate 
March 27, 2014 


’ http;//www. law. cornell.edu/uscodeAext/15/chapter-53/subchapter-lll 

" http://www.epa.gov/radon/pdfs/Federal_Radon_Action_Plan.pdf 

http;//www. cancer.gov/cancertopics/factsheet/Risk/radon. 

" Source: "Americans in the Dark About Lung Cancer." National Lung Cancer Partnership. 2011. 
httD://www.nationailungcanceroartnershio.ore/news-center/press-releases/in-the-dark . 

“ Sandman, P.M. Risk Communication: Facing Public Outrage. EPA Journal; 1987: 21-22 
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GRAND VALLEY WATER USERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GRAND VALLEY PROJECT, COLORADO 
1147 24 ROAD (970)242-5065 FAX (970) 243-4871 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 81505 


Name: Mark Hams 
Title: General Manager 

Organization: Grand Valley Water Users’ Association 


April 8, 2014 


The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C, 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the San Juan River 
Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 consistent with the 
President’s recommended budget. I request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its essential 
participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San Juan 
River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses incurred 
by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource Management 
Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, National Fish Hatchery 
Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish Hatchery System 
Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National 
Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s 
stocking program. 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 

I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the P^S to 
continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important recovery 
programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for these ongoing 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 


Mark Harris 
General Manager 

Grand Valley Water Users’ Association 

1 147 24 Road 

Grand Junction, CO 81505 

Phone: (970) 242-5065 

mharris@gvwua.com 
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April 10, 2014 

The Honorable Ken Calvert The Honorable James Moran 

United States House of Representatives United States House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515 Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran: 

The Hardwood Federation is the united voice of the Hardwood industry in the United States, 
representing 26 hardwood trade associations and industry groups. We advocate for federal 
laws and policies that promote the growth sustainability of the small and medium sized 
businesses that employ and support thousands of individuals throughout the country. The 
Hardwood Federation represents a significant portion of the forest products industry which 
accounts for approximately 4 percent of the total U.S. manufacturing GDP, manufacturers 
approximately $210 billion in products annually, and employs nearly 900,000 men and women. 
The forest products industry meets a payroll of approximately $50 billion annually and is in the 
top 10 manufacturing sector employers in 47 states. 

The Hardwood industry depends on the availability of timber from private and as well as public 
(state and federal) forests to sustain their businesses. The United States Forest Service (USFSj 
is primarily responsible for developing the necessary data about the US forest system that 
guides policy development and implementation. The USFS is also responsible for maintaining 
the health of our public lands, which includes timber harvest programs which not only benefit 
the forests, but also support local economies and schools. 

As you consider budget priorities for 2015, the Hardwood Federation recommends the 
following actions: 

Forest Inventory and Analysis: Research and data collection are essential to protecting the 
health and economic viability of our nation's forests. The Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA) 
program is an essential source of this information, but has suffered from budget cuts over the 
last several years. The Hardwood Federation opposes future cuts to FIA. We were supportive 
of the Subcommittee's increase last year to $72 million and recommend this level for FIA this 
year. 

Timber Harvest Programs: Timber sales programs managed by USFS have declined significantly 
in recent years, negatively impacting wood products businesses, local communities and schools 
that rely on the jobs and tax base provided by the industry. We applaud and support the 
Administration's recognition of this issue and their recommendation to increase timber outputs 
by 15%. 

Hazardous Fuels Reduction: Due to increased wildfire activity in the past two years, the USFS 
has been forced to reallocate over $1 billion from non-fire programs to pay fire suppression 
costs. This redirection of funds has been resulted in severe, negative impacts to vital programs 
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that support and maintain forest health, including Timber Harvest Programs. The Hardwood 
Federation supports the budget cap exception recommended in the President's budget that 
mirrors HR 3992, the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act. 

International Forestry; The Hardwood Federation was an early proponent of the 2008 Lacey 
Act Amendments which prohibit the import of illegally harvested timber and timber products 
into the United States. According to a 2004 report by the American Forest and Paper 
Association, illegal logging depresses world prices for legally harvested wood by seven to 16 
percent on average. The report also noted that illegal logging costs U.S. business approximately 
$1 billion per year in lost exports and depressed domestic prices. 

The USFS International Forestry program provides essential technical support for Lacey Act 
implementation. The Hardwood Federation opposes cuts to the International Forestry Program 
and supports funding at the FY 2012 level of $8 million. 
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House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Testimony of the Humane Society of the United States (HSUS), Humane Society 
Legislative Fund (HSLF), and Doris Day Animal League on the FY 2015 Budget 
April 4, 2014 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer testimony to the Interior, Environment, and Related 
Agencies Subcommittee on items of importance to our organizations. We urge the Subcommittee 
to address these priority issues in the FY 2015 Department of Interior appropriation. 

Rock Creek Park Deer 

The HSUS requests that funds made available in this Act give preference to non-lethal deer 
management programs over lethal at Rock Creek Park. The National Park Service (NPS) has 
been using lethal methods for controlling the deer population in Rock Creek Park despite the 
availability of non-lethal methods that cost significantly less taxpayer money and result in a more 
effective long-term solution to human-wildlife conflicts in the park and its environs. In the 
future, we ask that priority be given to humane, non-lethal methods with respect to decisions 
regarding funding deer management programs. 

Large Constrictor Snakes 

In March 2010, FWS issued a proposed rule to list nine large constrictor snakes as injurious 
under the Lacey Act. However, in January 2012 the Secretary announced that only four species 
would be listed. We encourage this subcommittee to direct the FWS to immediately move 
forward with the “injurious” listing of the five remaining species, which will prohibit importation 
and interstate movement of these animals as pets. A comprehensive report by the U.S. 

Geological Survey showed these non-native snakes all pose a medium or high risk to the health 
of our nation’s ecosystems. Large constrictor snakes have been released or escaped into the 
environment and have colonized Everglades National Park, continue to threaten areas in Hawaii, 
and have established populations in Puerto Rico. Scientists warn they may also become 
established in other areas of the country. The Service must have the resources to respond quickly 
to prevent the spread and establishment of these snakes into new areas. 

Environmental Protection Agency 

Endocrine Disrupter Screening Program 

Research focused on molecular screening has the potential to revolutionize toxicity testing, 
improving both its efficiency as well as the quality of information available for human safety 
assessment in the Endocrine Disrupter Screening Program (EDSP). These "next generation 
tools" hold considerable promise to speed up the assessments of chemicals in the EDSP and 
reduce, and ultimately, may replace animal use. We urge the Committee to incorporate the 
following report language, which is also supported by the American Chemistry Council: 

The Committee recognizes that EPA is implementing the use of Tox21 information in the 
prioritization of chemicals for screening in the Endocrine Disrupter Screening Program 
(EDSP), The Committee supports this activity as part of a pathway-based approach to endocrine 
assessment, and directs EPA to focus its efforts to develop adverse outcome pathways (AOPs) 
for estrogen, androgen and thyroid modes of action and, when sufficient scientific confidence 
has been demonstrated, to utilize mechanistic information not only in prioritization, but also in 
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hazard and risk assessment to reduce, refine or replace tests involving living animals. EPA is 
directed to develop a scientific confidence framework for AOPs and associated prediction 
models, and after public comment and peer review, implement this framework to assure 
confidence in specific AOPs is explicitly demonstrated for intended uses. 

The committee also recognizes that EPA is continuing to extend existing long-term reproduction 
studies in birds, fish, and other species to two- or multi-generation tests for the EDSP. The 
Committee understands that EPA contributed to an international review of rat reproduction 
studies that showed the lack of utility of a second generation and supporting replacement of the 
two-generation mammalian study with a more efficient “extended one-generation” design. The 
Committee directs EPA to maximize the efficiency of each EDSP protocol and minimize 
unnecessary costs and animal use by assessing the utility (including sensitivity, specificity and 
value of information added relative to the assessment of endocrine disruption) of each endpoint 
in these multigenerational studies, including specifically the need to produce more than one 
generation of offspring in the bird, fish and amphibian EDSP Tier 2 tests and issue a public 
report on its findings for comment and peer review. The Committee also directs EPA to 
minimize or to eliminate unnecessary endocrine screening and testing, and to use existing 
scientific data in lieu of requiring new data, when possible and scientifically supportable. The 
Committee understands that EPA is currently working with OECD to develop and modify EDSP 
methods. EPA should work within the framework and timing of the OECD Test Guideline work 
plan to minimize duplicative efforts. 

Science and Technology Account — 2 1st Century Toxicology In 2007, the National Research 
Council published its report titled “Toxicity Testing in the 21st Century: A Vision and a 
Strategy.” This report catalyzed collaborative efforts across the research community to focus on 
developing new, advanced molecular screening methods for use in assessing potential adverse 
health effects of environmental agents. It is widely recognized that the rapid emergence of omics 
technologies, cell- and tissue-based methods and other advanced technologies offers great 
promise to transform toxicology from a discipline largely based on observational outcomes from 
animal tests as the basis for safety determinations to a discipline that uses knowledge of 
biological pathways and molecular modes of action to predict hazards and potential risks. We 
urge the Committee to incorporate the following language: 

The Committee supports EPA’s leadership role in the creation of a new paradigm for chemical 
risk assessment based on the incorporation of advanced molecular biological and computational 
methods in lieu of animal toxicity tests. The Committee encourages EPA to continue to expand 
its extramural and intramural support for the use of pathway-based approaches in environmental 
and human health research to further define toxicity and disease pathways and develop tools for 
their integration into evaluation strategies. Extramural and intramural funding should be made 
available for research and development of cell and tissue-based mechanistic methods, 
interpretation and prediction tools, including pilot studies of pathway-based hazard and risk 
assessment. The data sets and prediction models generated should be transparent, publicly 
disseminated, consistent with corresponding international efforts, and, to assure readiness and 
utility for regulatory purposes, undergo public review and comment and independent scientific 
peer review to establish relevance and reliability. The Committee requests EPA provide a report 
on associated funding in FY 2014 for such activity and a progress report in the congressional 
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justification request, featuring a 5-year plan for projected budgets for the development of 
mechanism-based methods, including Tox21 and other related activities and prediction models 
and activities specifically focused on establishing scientific confidence in them for regulatory 
purposes. The Committee also requests EPA prioritize an additional (1-3%) of its Science and 
Technology budget from within existing funds for such activity. 

Multinational Species Conservation Fund 

The Administration’s FY15 budget requests $9.06 million for the Multinational Species 
Conservation Fund (MSCF) program which funds African and Asian elephants, rhinos, tigers, 
great apes like chimps and gorillas, and sea turtles. The HSUS joins a broad coalition of 
organizations in support of the Administration's request while ensuring that the sales from the 
semi-postal stamps benefiting this program remain supplementary to annually appropriated 
levels. We also request $13 million for the Wildlife Without Borders and International Wildlife 
Trade programs within the USFWS Office of International Affairs. 

While we wholeheartedly support continued funding for the MSCF, we are concerned about past 
incidents and oppose any future use of funds from these conservation programs to promote 
trophy hunting, trade in animal pai ts, and other consumptive uses — including live capture for 
trade, captive breeding, and entertainment for public display industry — under the guise of 
conservation for these animals. Grants made to projects under the MSCF must be consistent with 
the spirit of the law. 

Bureau of Land Management ■ Wild Horse and Burro Program 

The Humane Society of the United States (The HSUS) is one of the leading advocates for the 
protection and welfare of wild horses and burros in the U.S. with a long history of working 
collaboratively with the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) - the agency mandated to protect 
America’s wild horses and burros - on the development of effective and humane management 
techniques. 

The HSUS strongly supports a significant reduction in the number of wild horses and burros 
gathered and removed from our rangelands annually. We believe removing horses from the range 
without implementing any active program for suppressing the populadon growth rate has proven 
itself to be an unsustainable method of management of our nationhs wild horses, and simply leads 
to a continual cycle of roundups and removals when more long-term, cost-efficient and humane 
management strategies, such as fertility control, are readily available. 

For years, the BLM has removed far more wild horses and burros from the range than it could 
possibly expect to adopt annually, and as a consequence, the costs associated with caring for 
these animals off the range have continued to skyrocket. The annual costs associated with caring 
for one wild horse in a long term holding facility is approximately $500, and the average lifespan 
of a wild horse in captivity is 30 years. Today, there are more than 50,000 wild horses and burros 
in these pens, and the agency spends more than 50% of its annual Wild Horse and Burro budget 
on holding costs. The BLM must balance the number of animals removed from the range 
annually with the number of animals it can expect to adopt in a given year if it hopes to 
effectively reduce off-the-range management costs. 
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Further, the BLM’s current program of management of wild horses has negative effects that go 
beyond a simple cost-benefit analysis. For instanee, the recommendations in the National 
Academy of Sciences 2013 report “Using Science to Improve the BUM Wild Horse and Burro 
Program: A Way Forward,” commissioned by the BUM itself, stated that it is BLM’s own 
practices of managing wild horses “below food-limited carrying capacity” by rounding up and 
removing a significant proportion of the herd’s population every three to four years that is 
facilitating high horse population growth rates on the range. 

As such, it is incumbent that the BLM move away from current management practices to create a 
long-term, humane and financially sustainable path. It is our belief that the most cost-effective 
and humane approach is for the BLM to move aggressively forward with a contraceptive 
program which prioritizes on-the-range management of wild horses and burros. This path 
forward is supported by the National Academy of Sciences report, which called for an increased 
usage of on-the-range management tools, including the usage of the fertility control vaccine PZP. 
Further, a 2008 paper determined that contraception on-the-range could reduce total wild horse 
and burro management costs by 14%, saving $6.1 million per year.^ Finally, the results of a paper 
describing an economic model commissioned by The HSUS indicates that by treating wild 
horses on one hypothetical Herd Management Area (HMA) with the fertility control vaccine 
Porcine Zona Pellucida (PZP), the BLM could save approximately $5 million dollars over 12 
years while achieving and maintaining Appropriate Management Levels (AML) of 874 horses. 
Since the BLM estimates that more than 40,000 wild horses roam on 179 HMAs in the U.S., the 
use of PZP could result in a cost-savings of tens of millions of dollars if applied broadly across 
ail HMAs. 

For these reasons, while we support the BLM’s request for a 2.8 million dollar budget increase to 
fund additional research on contraception and population growth suppression methods, we 
request that the agency be required to immediately begin usage of the NAS-recommended 
fertility control methods that are currently available. 


’GAO, Rangeland Management: Improvements Needed in Federal Wild Horse Program, 
GAO/RCED-90-1 10 (Washington D.C.: Aug. 20, 1990). 


^ Bartholow, J. 2007. Economic benefit of fertility control in wild horse populations. J. Wildl. 
Mgmt.71(8):281 1-2819, 
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statement of Mr. Jeffrey Flocken 
Regional Director, North America 
International Fund for Animal Welfare jIFAW) 

On 

U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service FY 2015 


Before the 


Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 
U.S. House of Representatives 
April 22, 2014 


Request: Increase the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Office of Law Enforcement FY 2015 appropriations 
request by $900,000 to implement and enforce the Administration's new ban on the commercial trade 
in ivory, a critical component of the National Strategy for Combating Wildlife Trafficking. 

Justification: Illegal wildlife trade is the single biggest threat to some of the world's most iconic species 
including elephants, rhinos, and tigers. IFAW works around the globe to conserve critical habitats for 
these animals as well as combating poaching and the multibillion dollar international trade in illegal 
wildlife. Currently fewer than half a million elephants remain in Africa with tens of thousands poached 
for their tusks each year. Experts believe between 30,000 and 50,000 elephants were slaughtered for 
their ivory tusks in 2013 alone. Taking the more conservative figure, that equates to 80 elephants 
slaughtered every day. 

Because of this Immediate and unprecedented crisis, the President issued Executive Order 13648 
"Combating Wildlife Trafficking" in July 2013 which stated in part, "The poaching of protected species 
and the illegal trade in wildlife and their derivative parts and products (together known as "wildlife 
trafficking") represent an international crisis that continues to escalate. The Executive Order also 
established both the Taskforce on Wildlife Trafficking to develop the National Strategy for Combating 
Wildlife Trafficking and the Advisory Council on Wildlife Trafficking to advise the Taskforce on drafting 
and implementing the National Strategy. 

As part of the National Strategy, on February 26, 2014, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service released a 
Director's Order which takes steps to ban the domestic ivory and rhino horn trade. These measures wil 
enhance our nation’s efforts to protect these iconic species by prohibiting the import, export, or resale 
within the United States of elephant ivory and rhino horn except in a very limited number of 
circumstances. These actions will help ensure that the United States is not contributing to poaching of 
elephants and other endangered species and the illegal trade in elephant ivory and other wildlife parts 
and products. 

These new responsibilities for the OLE will be particularly challenging and OLE will need adequate 
financial resources to meet these enforcement challenges. IFAW will be actively engaged In the rule- 
making process to ensure that the ivory ban is as strong as possible. Without adequate federal law 
enforcement, however, poachers and smugglers will continue to profit. 
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Sincerely, 




Jeffrey Flocken 

North American Country Director 
International Fund for Animal Welfare 
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Statement of Gregory E. Conrad. Executive Director, Interstate Mining Compact 
Commission on Behalf of the Interstate Mining Compact Commission re the FY 2015 
Proposed Budget for the Office of Surface Mining before the House Interior. Environment 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee — April 7. 2015 

My name is Gregory E. Conrad and I serve as Executive Director of the Interstate Mining 
Compact Commission. I appreciate the opportunity to present this statement to the 
Subcommittee regarding the views of the Compact’s 26 member states on the Fiscal Year (FY) 
2015 Budget Request for the Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement (OSM) 
within the U.S. Department of the Interior. In its proposed budget, OSM is requesting $53.2 
million to fund Title V grants to states and Indian tribes for the implementation of their 
regulatory programs, a reduction of $15,4 million or 22% below the FY 2014 enacted level, 

OSM also proposes to reduce mandatory spending for the abandoned mine lands (AML) program 
by $64 million pursuant to a legislative proposal to eliminate all AML funding for certified states 
and tribes. 

The Compact is comprised of 26 states that together produce some 95% of the Nation’s 
coal, as well as important noncoal minerals. The Compact’s purposes are to advance the 
protection and restoration of land, water and other resources affected by mining through the 
encouragement of programs in each of the party states that will achieve comparable results in 
protecting, conserving and improving the usefulness of natural resources and to assist in 
achieving and maintaining an efficient, productive and economically viable mining industry. 

OSM has projected an amount of $53.2 million for Title V grants to states and tribes in 
FY 2015, an amount which is matched by the states each year. These grants support the 
implementation of state and tribal regulatory programs under the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act (SMCRA) and as such are essential to the full and effective operation of those 
programs. Pursuant to these primacy programs, the states have the most direct and critical 
responsibilities for conducting regulatory operations to minimize tlie impact of coal extraction 
operations on people and the environment. The states accomplish this through a combination of 
permitting, inspection and enforcement duties, designating lands as unsuitable for mining 
operations, and ensuring that timely reclamation occurs after mining. 

In Fiscal Year 2014, Congress approved $68.6 million for state Title V grants pursuant to 
the Omnibus Appropriations bill.' This continued a much-needed trend whereby the amount 
appropriated for these regulatory grants aligned with the demonstrated needs of the states and 
tribes. The states are greatly encouraged by amounts approved by Congress for Title V grant 
funding over the past several fiscal years. These grants had been stagnant for over 12 years and 
the gap between the states’ requests and what they received was widening. This debilitating 
trend was compounding the problems caused by inflation and uncontrollable costs, thus 


' In approving this amount for state grant funding in FV 2014, Congress noted that: 'The bill provides $122,71.1,000 
for regulation and technology. Within this amount, the bill funds regulatory grants at $68,590,000, equal to the fiscal 
year 2012 enacted level. The Committees find the budget proposal to reduce regulatory grants would undermine the 
State-based regulatory system. It is imperative that States continue to operate protective regulatory programs as 
delegation of authority to the States is the cornerstone of the surface mining regulatory program.” 
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undermining our efforts to realize needed program improvements and enhancements and 
jeopardizing our efforts to minimize the potential adverse impacts of coal extraction operations 
on people and the environment. 

In its FY 2015 budget, OSM has once again attempted to reverse course and essentially 
unravel and undermine the progress made by Congress in supporting state programs with 
adequate funding. As states prepare their future budgets, we trust that the recent increases 
approved by Congress will remain the new base on which we build our programs. Given fiscal 
constraints on state budgets from the downturn in the economy, some states have only recently 
been able to move beyond hiring and salary freezes and restrictions on equipment and vehicle 
purchases, all of which have inhibited states’ ability to spend all of their federal grant money. A 
clear message from Congress that reliable, consistent funding will continue into the future will 
do much to stimulate support for these programs by state legislatures and budget officers who 
each year, in the face of difficult fiscal climates and constraints, are also dealing with the 
challenge of matching federal grant dollars with state funds. Please keep in mind that a 22% cut 
in federal funding generally translates to an additional 22% cut for overall program funding for 
many states, especially those without federal lands, since these states can generally only match 
what they receive in federal money. 

It is important to note that OSM does not disagree with the states’ demonstrated need for 
the requested amount of funding for Title V regulatory grants. Instead, OSM’s solution for the 
drastic cuts comes in the way of an unrealistic assumption that the states can simply increase user 
fees in an effort to “eliminate a de facto subsidy of the coal industry.” No specifics on how the 
states are to accomplish this far-reaching proposal are set forth, other than an expectation that 
they will do so in the course of a single fiscal year. OSM’s proposal is completely out of touch 
with the realities associated with establishing or enhancing user fees, especially given the need 
for approvals by state legislatures. IMCC’s polling of its member states confirmed that, given 
the current fiscal and political implications of such an initiative, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for most states to accomplish this feat at all, let alone in less than one yetu. OSM is 
well awai-e of this, and yet has evei 7 intention of aggressively moving forward with a proposal 
that is doomed from its inception. We strongly urge the Subcommittee to reject this approach 
and mandate that OSM continue to work through the complexities associated with any future 
user fees proposal in close cooperation with the states and tribes prior to cutting federal funding 
for state Title V grants,^ Some of these efforts have recently begun and may prove useful. 

^ It has taken OSM over three years to develop a proposal of its own for cost recovery that will apply to Federal and 
Indian Lands programs where OSM is the regulatory authority. On March 26 of last year, OSM republished a 
proposed rule (78 Fed, Reg. 20394) that would adjust existing permit fees and assess new fees to recover the actual 
costs for permit review and administration and permit enforcement activities provided to the coal industry. 

Comments on the proposal were due on May 28, 2013. OSM has asserted that the rule could serve as a template for 
similar efforts by the states (even though, to date, the agency has still not promulgated a final rule). Regardless of 
whether OSM's assertion is true, and contraiy to OSM’s implication that the states should have already moved 
forward with similar proposals of their own based on the fact that OSM has included this suggested approach in its 
last four proposed budgets, OSM is well aware of the complexities associated with a proposal of this magnitude for 
the states based on extensive informaUon we have provided to the agency. We are happy to share that information 
with the Subcommittee. It will clearly take more than a single fiscal year for the states to seriously consider and 
undertake such an effort. And most importantly, the Subcommittee has directed OSM in each of the past four fiscal 
years “to discontinue efforts to push States to raise fees on industry as the bill provides the funds necessary for States 


- 2 - 
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At the same time that OSM is proposing significant cuts for state programs, the agency is 
proposing sizeable increases for its own program operations (almost $4 million) for federal 
oversight of state programs, including an increase of 12 FTEs. In making the case for its funding 
increase, OSM’s budget justification document contains vague references to the need “to 
improve the implementation of existing laws” and to “strengthen OSM’s skills base,” More 
specifically, OSM states in its budget justification document (on page 58) that “with greater 
technical skills, OSM anticipates improved evaluation of permit-related actions and resolution of 
issues to prevent unanticipated situations that otherwise may occur as operations progress, 
thereby improving implementation of existing laws”. In our view, this is code language for 
enhanced and expanded federal oversight of state programs and reflects a move by OSM to exert 
a more direct role in state programs, especially regarding permitting decisions, thereby 
weakening state primacy. However, without more to justify the need for more oversight and the 
concomitant increase in funding for federal operations related thereto. Congress should reject this 
request. The overall performance of the states as detailed in OSM’s annual state program 
evaluation reports demonstrates that the states are implementing their programs effectively and in 
accordance with the purposes and objectives of SMCRA.’ 

In our view, this suggests that OSM is adequately accomplishing its statutory oversight 
obligations with current federal program funding and that any increased workloads are likely to 
fall upon the states, which have primaiy responsibility for implementing appropriate adjustments 
to their programs identified during federal oversight. In this regard, we note that the federal 
courts have made it abundantly clear that SMCRA’s allocation of exclusive jurisdiction to the 
states was “careful and deliberate” and that Congress provided for “mutually exclusive regulation 
by either the Secretary or state, but not both.” Bragg v. West Virginia Coal Ass’n, 248 F. 3d 275, 
293-4 (4*'’ Cir. 2001), cert, denied, 534 U.S. 1113 (2002). While the courts have ruled 
consistently on this matter, the question remains for Congress and the Administration to 
determine, in light of deficit reduction and spending cuts, how the limited amount of federal 
funding for the regulation of surface coal mining and reclamation operations under SMCRA will 
be directed - to OSM or the states. For all the above reasons, we urge Congress to approve not 
less than $69 million for state and tribal Title V regulatory grants, as fully documented in the 
states’ and tribes’ estimates for actual program operating costs.'* 


to run their regulatory programs.” 

’The Congress agreed with this assessment when it commented as follows on OSM’s proposed increase in FY 2014: 
“The [Omnibus Appropriations] agreement does not provide funds to expand and enhance Federal oversight 
activities of State programs .” Furthermore, the states are confounded by OSM’s desire to increase its staff by 1 2 
FTE’s when it currenUy has more than twice that number of unfilled positions in the agency. Is OSM attempting to 
add 1 2 new FTE’s, or fill a portion of the vacancies? In either event, the $4 million intended for this purpose is 
better spent by the states in their role as the primary enforcement and permitting SMCRA authority, rather than by 
OSM oversight to second-guess state decisions. 

^We continue to be concerned about recent OSM initiatives, primarily by policy directive, to duplicate and/or 
second-guess state permitting decisions through the reflexive use of ‘Ten-Day Notices” (TDNs) as part of increased 
federal oversight or through federal responses to citizen complaints. Aside from the fact that these actions 
undermine the principles of primacy that underscore SMCRA and are therefore likely to have debilitating impacts on 
the state-federal partnership envisioned by the Act, they also have very direct impacts on limited state and federal 
resources that must be devoted to addressing all TDNs, regardless of their veracity. 


- 3 - 
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With regard to funding for state Tide IV Abandoned Mine Land (AML) program grants, 
Congressional action in 2006 to reauthorize Tide IV of SMCRA has significantly changed the 
method by which state reclamation grants ate funded. Beginning with FY 2008, state Title IV 
grants are funded primarily by mandatory appropriations. As a result, the states should have 
received a total of $250 million in FY 2015. Instead, OSM has budgeted an amount of $186 
million based on an ill-conceived proposal to eliminate mandatory AML funding to states and 
tribes that have been certified as completing their abandoned coal reclamation programs. This 
$64 million reduction repudiates the comprehensive restructuring of the AML program that was 
passed by Congress in 2006, following over 10 years of Congressional debate and hard fought 
compromise among the affected parties. We urge the Congress to reject this unjustified, ill- 
conceived proposal, delete it from the budget and restore the full mandatory funding amount of 
$250 million. We also endorse the statement of the National Association of Abandoned Mine 
Land Programs (NAAMLP), which goes into greater detail regarding the implications of OSM’s 
legislative proposal for the states and tribes. 

We further ask the Committee to support funding for OSM’s training program, including 
moneys for state travel. These programs are central to the effective implementation of state 
regulatory programs as they provide necessary training and continuing education for state agency 
personnel. We note that the states provide nearly half of the instructors for OSM’s training 
course and, through IMCC, sponsor and staff benchmarking workshops on key regulatory 
program topics. IMCC also urges the Committee to support funding for TIPS, a program that 
directly benefits the states by providing critical technical assistance. Finally, we support funding 
for the Watershed Cooperative Agreements in the amount of $1.5 million. 

With regard to the proposal contained in OSM’s budget to establish a hardrock AML 
program, the states have consistently advocated for legislation that would allow them to address 
historic hardrock AML problem areas, beginning with the inclusion of Section 409 of SMCRA in 
1977. There is clearly a need to establish both the funding mechanism and the administrative 
program to address these legacy sites, be it through a fee or through a meaningful Good 
Samaritan program that provides liability protection for those undertaking this type of work. We 
believe that OSM is in the best position to administer a hardrock AML program, given its 35 
years of experience in operating the Title fV program under SMCRA. Our only concern is that, 
while on the one hand OSM is advocating for the establishment of a hardrock AML program, it 
is also pushing for the elimination of funding for certified states and tribes to accomplish this 
very work. 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement on the Office of Surface Mining’s 
proposed budget for FY 2015. We would be happy to answer any questions or provide additional 
information at your request. 


- 4 - 
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Testimony of the Izaak Walton League of America 
Mike Leahy, Conservation Director 

Before the 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Regarding Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations 

April 10, 2014 

The Izaak Walton League of America appreciates the opportunity to submit testimony 
concerning appropriations for fiscal year (FY) 20 1 5 for programs under the jurisdiction of the 
Subcommittee. The League is a national, nonprofit organization founded in 1922 with more than 
44,000 members and nearly 250 local chapters nationwide. Our members are committed to 
advancing common sense policies that safeguard wildlife and habitat, support community-based 
conservation, and address pressing environmental issues. The following pertains to programs 
administered by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, the Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. 
Geological Survey, and Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 

Keep FY 2015 Bill Free of Extraneous Policy Provisions 

The Izaak Walton League strongly supports the draft rule to clarify the Clean Water Act 
definition of "Waters of the U.S" released by the Army Corps of Engineers and EPA. We further 
urge the Subcommittee not to include or accept any provision in its FY 2015 bill barring the 
Army Corps and EPA from proceeding with this needed and overdue Clean Water Act 
rulemaking. Our organization and hunting, angling and conservation groups across the country 
actively opposed similar provisions in previous appropriations bills funding the Corps and EPA. 

The draft rule is a great step toward restoring protections for upstream waters and wetlands that 
were eliminated or dramatically weakened over the last decade due to confusing Supreme Court 
rulings and agency guidance. The Corps and EPA are proposing balanced, science-based policy 
to restore essential protections for streams, wetlands, and other waters. The proposal will better 
protect streams that provide drinking water to 1 1 7 million people and help conserve streams and 
wetlands that are vital to a vibrant outdoor recreation economy. 

Since 2000, at least 20 million wetland acres and nearly 60 percent of stream miles in the 
continental United States have lost clearly defined protection from pollution and destruction. The 
draft clean water rule from the Corps and EPA would restore protections against polluting, 
draining, or filling for some of the waters and wetlands that lost such protections in the past 
decade. The draft rule includes exemptions for many land-use activities such as common farming 
and forestry practices and certain waters, including ornamental ponds. 

The rule proposed by the Corps and EPA is based on sound science and clearly complies with 
the Supreme Court decisions in SWANCC and Rapanos. Allowing the agencies to proceed with 
rulemaking will partially restore protections for streams flowing to public drinking water 
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supplies for 1 17 million Americans. It will also begin to restore protections for some wetlands. 
Healthy wetlands are essential to waterfowl, fish, and other wildlife, provide cost-effective flood 
protection, and improve water quality. They also support hunting, angling, and wildlife 
watching, which together inject $145 billion annually into our economy. A final rule will also 
provide more clarity and certainty about Clean Water Act implementation to landowners, 
developers, agency personnel, and state and local governments. 

Departments of Agriculture and Interior, Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) 

The League supports the administration’s request for full funding of the LWCF at $900 million 
in FY 2015. It is important to begin to reinvest in strategic land acquisition to protect critical 
habitat, secure valuable in-holdings, and expand recreational access to existing federal public 
lands. Reducing funding for LWCF will not provide meaningful savings to taxpayers because it 
is capitalized with revenue from off-shore oil and gas drilling. Diverting resources from LWCF 
to offset other expenditures from the general treasury directly undermines the fundamental 
premise on which LWCF is based. That common sense premise is a portion of the revenue 
generated by natural resource extraction should be invested in conserving other natural resources 
at the national, regional, and state levels. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, National Wildlife Refuge System Operations and Maintenance 

As a member of the Cooperative Alliance for Refuge Enhancement, or CARE, the Izaak Walton 
League supports the President's request for the National Wildlife Refuge System's operations and 
maintenance accounts at $476.4 million for FY 2015. CARE estimates that the Refuge System 
needs at least $900 million in annual operations and maintenance funding to properly administer 
its 562 refuges and 38 wetland management districts spanning over 150 million acres. At its 
highest funding level in FY 2010, the Refuge System received only $503 million — little more 
than half the needed amount. Since that time, congressional appropriations have not only failed 
to account for rising costs, but have been steadily backsliding resulting in the loss of 324 
employees since 201 1, or 9 %. Yet the Refuge System actually pays for itself several times over 
by generating $4.87 in economic activity for every $1 appropriated by Congress to run the 
Refuge System. 


Fish and Wildlife Service, State and Tribal Wildlife Grants 

We strongly oppose the Administration’s proposed 15% cut to the State and Tribal Wildlife 
Grants program which would drop funding to just $50M for next fiscal year, down $8.7M from 
the current fiscal year. This is a popular program that is critical to maintaining our country’s 
wildlife heritage and to keeping species from declining to the point where they need to be listed 
under the Endangered Species Act. We urge the Subcommittee to restore funding to at least FY 
2014 levels. 

The Clean Water and Drinking Water State Revolving Funds (SRFl 

We oppose the Administration’s proposed cut of $581 million from the enacted 2014 level for 
SRF. Communities depend on SRF for low-interest loans to implement costly wastewater 
infrastructure projects that seek to stop overflows from happening. The funding level has eroded 
over the years as the clean water needs of local communities have increased dramatically, but 
Congress has stabilized this important program for the past three years and we urge you to do so 
again in FY 2015. These low interest loans are critical for clean water and for ratepayers. We 
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urge you to support the same funding level as FY 2014. The SRF enables local governments to 
take actions to protect their local waters to meet Clean Water Act requirements. As the list of 
clean water infrastructure needs continues to expand we request that the Clean Water SRF not be 
cut in 2015. 

Environmental Protection Agency, Great Lakes Restoration Initiative 

The League is very appreciative that the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative (GLRI) was funded at 
$300 million dollars last fiscal year. We encourage the Subcommittee to support funding of the 
GLRI at $300 million in FY 2015, not the $275 million as requested by the Administration. The 
Great Lakes provide drinking water to 35 million people and support jobs and recreational 
opportunities for millions more. However, the health of the Great Lakes is seriously threatened 
by untreated sewage, toxic pollution, invasive species, and habitat loss. The eight states that 
border the Lakes and many non-governmental organizations have invested significant resources 
to safeguard these national treasures. Sustained federal investment at a significant level is also 
needed or the problems will only get worse and cost even more to fix. 

Cleaning up the Great Lakes will provide many benefits, including economic development in the 
region. According to the Brookings Institution, Great Lakes restoration efforts produce $2 in 
economic return for every $1 invested. More recent research from Grand Valley State University 
suggests that the return for certain projects may be closer to 6-to-l. The University of Michigan 
has also demonstrated that over 1 .5 million jobs are dependent on clean and healthy Great Lakes, 
accounting for more than $60 billion in wages annually. Restoration projects create jobs for 
engineers, landscape architects, and construction workers and improve water quality, support 
outdoor recreation, and reestablish healthy fish and wildlife habitat. These results lay the 
foundation for long-term prosperity in the region. 

Chesapeake Bay Proaam - $73.1 million 

We support the President’s 2015 budget request of $73.1 million for the base budget of the 
Chesapeake Bay Program, which coordinates Chesapeake Bay watershed restoration and 
protection efforts. The majority of the program’s funds are passed through to the states and local 
communities for on-the-ground restoration work through programs such as the Small Watershed 
Grants, Innovative Nutrient and Sediment Reduction Grants, State Implementation Grants, and 
the Chesapeake Bay Regulatory and Accountability Program grants. Last year $29.5 million of 
this went exclusively to the six Chesapeake Bay watershed states and the District of Columbia to 
achieve water quality restoration goals. 

In particular, we urge you to increase funding for both the Chesapeake Small Watershed Grants 
Program and the Innovative Nutrient and Sediment Reduction grants to $6 million each - a 
modest increase over FY 2014, These are two well-run. competitive grants programs that have 
contributed significantly to water quality improvements throughout the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed. These are the Bay Program’s only grants that go to restoration efforts by local 
govemments and communities, not just the states. In the FY 2014 Omnibus Appropriations Bill, 
Congress directed EPA to increase funding for the SWG, which goes specifically to local 
communities for restoration work. 
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U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) - Chesapeake Bay Studies — $9.557 million 
We support the President’s 2015 budget request of $9,557 million for the U.S. Geological 
Survey for the science that undergirds the restoration and protection efforts in the Chesapeake 
Bay region. This funding supports restoration of fish and wildlife and their habitats; and to assess 
and explain water-quality changes. There are four key focus areas for the USGS Chesapeake 
work in 2015; 1) restoring brook trout and their habitats in headwater areas of the Chesapeake 
watershed; 2) identifying the endocrine-disrupting compounds and other contaminants that 
threaten fisheries and wildlife in the Chesapeake watershed 3) furthering understanding of the 
effects of development and sea-level rise on coastal wetlands important for waterfowl; and 4) 
monitoring and explaining changes to water quality. The efforts of USGS are critical to 
preserving and restoring healthy fish and wildlife resources to the Chesapeake region. 

National Park Service — Chesapeake Regional Programs — $2.991 million 
The National Park Service Chesapeake Bay Office rans a number of small but very important 
programs that focus on increasing public access and the use of ecological, cultural and historic 
resources of the Chesapeake region. Expanding access and public awareness fosters stewardship 
and protection efforts. The key programs in the President’s FY 2015 budget request that we 
support are: Chesapeake Bay Gateways and Water Trails ($1,999,000); Captain John Smith 
Chesapeake National Historic Trail ($368,000); Star Spangled Banner National Historic Trial 
($148,000); and, support for coordinating these programs through the National Park Service 
Chesapeake Bay Office ($476,000). 

Public Land Access Funding 

The League supports the continuation of "Recreation Access" funding within the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund (LWCF) in FY 2015. This budget item would dedicate a very small portion 
of LWCF to projects that improve recreational access to existing federal land that is difficult to 
for the public to get to. This programmatic budget proposal has had wide support in the 
Congress, as it has previously been included in both chambers' appropriations bills, is the focus 
of bipartisan stand-alone legislation, the Making Public Lands Public Access Act, and is part of a 
larger Sportsmen’s bill. We support the $4,000,000 for recreational access in the President's 
budget in FY 2015, as split between the Forest Service and the BLM. 

The Izaak Walton League appreciates the opportunity to testify about these important issues. 
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April 10,2014 

Jeffrey R. Walters 
Harold H. Bailey Professor 
Department of Biological Sciences 
Virginia Tech Univerity 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to submit testimony in support of increased funding 
(support administration’s requested increase to $87.9 million) for the USFWS’s Endangered 
Species Recovery activities, including the California Condor Recovery Program. I hold an 
endowed professorship in the Department of Biological Sciences at Virginia Tech University. I 
am quite familiar with the Condor Recovery Program as I was the chair of a Blue Ribbon Panel 
established by the American Ornithologists’ Union (AOU) in 2007 to provide an independent 
assessment of the Program. The charge of the Panel was to collect, review and synthesize 
knowledge of condor biology and captive rearing; assess and prioritize the relative importance of 
factors that limit the species’ potential for recovery and sustainability; recommend scientific 
research needed to resolve key uncertainties about factors affecting the condor’s recovery; 
review key operational aspects of the recovery program and recommend changes to improve 
effectiveness; assess the organizational and funding structure, and management ftinction of the 
Recovery Program and Recovery Team; and based on ail the above reassess the Program’s 
fundamental goals and recommend needed changes. The Panel was comprised of six scientists, 
only one of which had previously conducted research on condors or otherwise been involved in 
the Condor Recovery Program, and was supported by two dedicated staff. During 2007-2008 the 
Panel visited three of the four sites at which condors are released into the wild (excepting Baja 
California) and the three sites at which condors were being bred and reared in captivity. In 
August, 2008 the Panel issued its report and I presented our findings at the annual meeting of the 
AOU nittD://www.aou.org/committees/conservation/docs/AOU Condor Reoort.pdf l. The Panel 
published an article based on the report in the scientific jouma! issued by the AOU in October 
2010 (Walters et al. 2010, Auk 127:969-1001). 

I have considerable experience with activities such as the Panel review of the Condor Program. 
For example I am the current chair of the National Research Council’s Committee on 
Independent Scientific Review of Everglades Restoration, which is charged with reviewing 
progress toward achieving the restoration goals of the multi-billion-dollar Comprehensive 
Everglades Restoration Plan. This Committee submits biennial reports to Congress summarizing 
it findings. The intent of such activities, sometimes known as science arbitration, is to synthesize 
the best available science relevant to a policy decision or issue, to provide access to decision- 
makers to that science, and explicitly to avoid engaging in advocacy in any form or intruding in 
the policy-making process. The Panel conducted its review of the Program in this spirit and 
provided the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the other partners involved in condor recovery and 
organizations that provide funding for condor recovery an independent and objective review of 
the Recovery Program and relevant science. 

The findings of the Panel in many cases echoed the consensus view of the partners participating 
in the Condor Recovery Program. The most important of these findings is the Panel’s conclusion 
that lead poisoning from ingestion of ammunition fragments in carcasses is such a severe and 
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chronic problem at all release sites that condor recovery cannot be achieved so long as such lead 
exposure continues. California Condors are regularly used in textbooks as a classic example of a 
“slow” life history, that is, of a species that has very high survival rates and thus a very long life 
span (up to 70 years), but a very low rate of reproduction. Condors are meant to live slow, and 
die old. If all goes well, a pair of condors can produce one offspring every two years. Given this 
maximum rate of reproduction, and the fact that all does not always go well, in order for 
California Condor populations to be self-sustaining, that is for births to balance deaths, the 
annual rate of mortality of adult condors certainly must be less than 10% and very likely less 
than 5%. For populations to increase rather than just remain stable, a low mortality rate is even 
more essential. That is, condor populations will decline if too many condors die young. There is 
clear evidence that exposure of condors to lead is sufficient to cause too many condors to die, 
that is, to produce annual mortality rates in excess of 10%. Even if no condors died of any other 
causes, lead poisoning alone would kill so many condors that the number of free-living condors 
would decline. The reason that this is not occurring is that the partners in the Condor Program 
have implemented large programs that enable them to treat sick birds. Because of these efforts, 
relatively few birds actually die from lead poisoning, but many would die if the birds were not 
regularly trapped, tested for lead exposure, and treated for lead poisoning. The Panel concluded 
that condor populations would once again rapidly decline to extinction if not for these trapping, 
testing and treating efforts, conducted by the partners in the Condor Recovery Program. These 
programs must be intensive and they must be relentless as ideally every single condor in the wild 
should be caught over and over at regular intervals, as any individual that escapes testing and 
potential treatment for too long is an individual that might die from lead poisoning. 

The Panel concluded that the success of the California Condor recovery program in establishing 
free-living populations, although laudable, is deceptive as the persistence of these populations is 
totally dependent on the continuation of these intensive programs to capture, test and treat the 
birds for lead exposure. Great success has been achieved in developing the capability to breed 
and raise condors in captivity, and to release them into the wild with the skills they need to 
survive. Yet these free-living populations cannot sustain themselves, but instead are totally 
reliant on humans. The birds can find the food they need to survive, find mates and nest sites and 
nest successfully, and generally do the things that condors need to do to thrive. But they would 
not survive for long without the protection from lead poisoning that the trap, test and treatment 
programs provide. These lead testing programs are expensive to run, and most of the funding for 
these efforts comes from private rather than govermnental sources, namely the several private 
partners in the California Condor Recovery Program. The Panel was surprised by the level of the 
financial burden these partners bear, year after year, to sustain these trap, test and treat programs 
and thereby maintain wild populations of condors. 

The Panel concluded that the growth of the wild populations of condors is not limited by 
capacity to produce captive-bred birds suitable for release, but by the willingness of partners to 
spend more money to keep more birds alive in the wild. Population sizes are a direct function of 
the effort and expense committed to these programs. If more condors are released, then more 
staff must be hired to capture a larger number of condors, and more expense must be borne in 
order to treat more sick condors to maintain this larger population. If effort and expense are 
reduced, more condors will die and populations will decrease. Until the lead issue is resolved, the 
only way to increase the success of the Recovery Program is to increase funding. There is no 
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point in releasing more birds without the additional resources needed to keep the birds alive. As 
noted above, currently most of the funding for the trap, test and treat programs comes from 
private sources. Unless more federal support is given to the Recovery Program, it seems to me 
unfair to ask the partners to increase their investment in the programs that keep condors alive in 
the wild even further and thereby make the Reeovery Program appear even more successful. In 
fact it seems to me unfair to even ask them to maintain their current level of investment 
indefinitely, given that it is not bringing condor populations any closer to being truly recovered, 
that is, self-sustaining. Hence the Recovery Program is in a precarious position currently. 

The Panel found the evidence that spent lead ammunition is the source of the lead to which 
California Condors are exposed to be overwhelming and definitive. Exposure comes from not 
only ammunition used in hunting of large game, but also ammunition used in pest control and 
killing of livestock. The carcass of any animal killed with lead ammunition, even one as small as 
a ground squirrel, can threaten the life of a condor. That lead rifle bullets shatter into hundreds of 
fragments and contaminate alt the flesh within about two feet of the entrance wound (the so 
called snowstorm effect) is well established, as is the fact that a single bullet contains enough 
lead to kill multiple condors. In fact, at current population sizes, a single deer carcass contains 
enough lead to kill more than 10% of the adult condors in a population. This means that even a 
single carcass of an animal killed with lead ammunition may be one too many. That is, within the 
range of the California Condor, killing of animals with lead ammunition must be reduced to zero, 
or very close to it, if populations are to be self-sustaining. This is a daunting task, especially 
given that reducing hunting is NOT an appropriate means to reduce exposure of condors to lead 
as hunters are a critical food source for condors, without which they likely could not survive in 
the wild. Hunter replace the large predators that roamed the country hundreds of years ago as a 
source of carcasses for condors. Thus hunting with non-lead ammunition is certainly highly 
beneficial and probably essential to California Condors, whereas hunting with lead ammunition 
is potentially lethal. Hunters are an ally of the condor, it is lead ammunition that is the enemy. 

Finally, it is important to note that the difficulties the lead exposure problem poses for the 
California Condor does not reflect unusual sensitivity of this species to lead. In fact it appears 
that condors are somewhat resistant to lead poisoning compared to many other species. Condors 
have been canaries in a coal mine in a semse, drawing attention to a problem of which we were 
relatively unaware previously, one that affects numerous other species that regularly or 
occasionally feed as scavengers. Although it was beyond our charge and we therefore did not 
comment much on it, the Panel was alanned by the potential for lead ammunition to pose a threat 
to human health as well, as humans clearly consume game meat contaminated with lead 
fragments from spent ammunition. It may well be that lead ammunition will one day be viewed 
in the same way as lead paint and lead toys now are. 
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Katy Clune 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Folklore MA, 2015 

22 S Circle Dr 
Chapel Hill, NC 27516 
Katv.a.clunefSjgmail.com 
(202)251 0329 

To: The Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies (Committee on 
Appropriations) 

Re: National Park Services Budget 

I am writing to you today with my testimony asking for the delay of funding for the National 
Park Service’s budget until adequate accommodations can be made for the Smithsonian 
Folklife Festival to continue to be hosted on the National Mall. 

The Folklife Festival has been presented on the Mall for the last 47 years, and has showcased the 
ait, culture, music, and foodways of peoples from across the world and from every corner of the 
United States. Unlike the Smithsonian Institution museums bordering the Mall, the Folklife 
Festival connects people with people. Each year, nearly 1 million visitors pass through the ten- 
day event, and for many, it will be the only time in their life they will have the opportunity to 
talk directly with someone from the mountains of Peru, a faraway nation such as Bhutan, or even 
exceptional craftsmen from their own backyard, such as a Virginia basket maker. These personal 
connections help forge a lifetime of cultural appreciation and understanding, and for this reason, 
the Folklife Festival is a national treasure. 

The strength of the Festival rests in part in its timing - it traditionally encompasses the 4* of 
July, ensuring that the hundreds of thousands of tourists to the Washington area have the 
opportunity to visit its performances and exhibits. Through being hosted on the National Mall, 
the Festival is free to all, accessible, and a testament to the reputation of free speech and 
cultural democracy the Mall has come to represent for all of us. 

It would be a shame if the Folklife Festival was kicked off the Mall because of the proposed 
NPS Turf Maintenance Guide. This is a component of the budget presently seeking approval, 
and in effect, its stringent guidelines do away with the Folklife Festival as we know it. 

There is room for compromise, and a delay in this budget approval will allow important 
conversations to continue. The NPS is in conversation with the Smithsonian regarding possible 
compromises, but more time is needed to reach an agreement which secures the future of this 
national event until its 50'*' anniversary in 2016, and for generations beyond that. 

Thank you for your consideration. 


Katy Clune 
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Lauren Kritzer 
Documentary Producer 

To the Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies (Committee on 
Appropriations) 

Re: National Park Services Budget 


The 2010 National Mall Plan puts prohibitive restrictions on the use of the National Mall as a gathering 
place for important public events of significant educational, cultural, and political merit. 

As expressed in the plan for rehabilitation of the land, it would appear that the primary purpose of the 
National Mall is maintain a pristine stretch of lawn void of any purpose for the utilization of large 
public events. Given the historical importance of the Mall as the premiere venue for public gatherings 
in the United States, this plan would place extreme prohibitive measures for the continued use by future 
generations. Surely the National Mall needs to be maintained and this comes at a great cost. However, 
given the great importance of the use of this space for public gatherings, I urge the Committee to 
reconsider this plan. 

The Smithsonian Folklife Festival is one of the country's foremost cultural institutions that has curated 
programs of significant educational and cross-cultural merit for the past 47 years, llie festival 
programs provide the public, vis-a-vis the National Mall, an opportunity to leam and interact with 
musicians, storytellers, artisans, writers, dancers, and tradesmen from a vast array of cultural 
back^ounds. Tradition barriers from around the country and the globe gel to share their culture, 
perspective, and unique skills with the hundreds of thousands of visitoi‘s who flock to the mall every 
summer for this event Losing the Smithsonian Folklife Festival due to a lack of willingness to find 
solutions to the issues raised by the National Park Service would be tragic. The scholarship, diplomatic 
relationships, knowledge, and joy generated by the festival experience over the decades is simply 
impossible to measure. Furthermore, the revenue generated by the festival is put to use in a number of 
important ways. First, it generates increased visitors to the mall who patronize neighboring museums. 
Second, it fosters increased use of Washington DCs hotels and restaurants. Third, participants who 
purchase the art works and unique objects brought by festival exhibitors is an important stream of 
income for these folks many who have very limited means to continue their traditional practices. 

In 2005, 1 joined the Smithsonian Folklife Festival as a video intern and later as a coordinator. It was 
then that I had the amazing opportunity to witness first hand the inspiring exchanges that happen at the 
festival. Over several festivals and special programs curated by the Center for Folklife and Cultural 
Heritage, 1 watched as visitors, both young and old, got to interact with Amazonian chiefs, Inuit throat 
singers, Navajo weavers, scores of musicians from Haiti to Columbia to Appalachia, Omani dancers, 

US Forest Service Rangers, WWII veterans. ..and the list goes on and on. I saw as visitors 
serendipitously encounter the festival and walk away from the Mall with an enriching, albeit 
unexpected experience unparallelled to anything they could have encountered in a museum. My 
personal experience working at the festival has left a lasting impression on me and my view of the 
world. I have learned so much from the great work of the Festival curators and from the invited 
participants who so openly shared their cultural heritage. I truly believe I am a better person because of 
my time with the Center for Folklife and Cultural Heritage. 
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I therefore humbly ask why the Committee would sacrifice the Folklife Festival experience in order to 
preserve a perfectly manicured lawn when clearly an alternative solution for the continued 
beautification of the space could be reached. We are talking about the National Mall - a place where 
grand museums and monuments have been built for the sake of public education and public gathering. 
Surely, in this space of such innovation and prestige, a solution could be found. Is the National Mall, 
and by extension the country, really better off by prohibiting these kinds of events. And what 
implication does that have for other large gatherings that utilize the same space. Does the committee, 
and by extension the NFS, want to make this mark on history when it is clearly not in the public 
interest? 

What would happen if a monumental crowd were not permitted to gather in 1963 when Martin Luther 
King Jr. delivered his historic “I have a Dream” speech? Would the American people have benefited if 
the AIDS quilts were not displayed along the length of the mall for fear of its effect on the grasts? And 
should have we denied access to the nearly four hundred thousand African American men who gathered 
for the Million Man March in 1995? Or perhaps we should have limited plans for the procession of 
thousands of native peoples down the Mall in the opening ceremony for the National Museum of the 
American Indian. 

I ask the committee, what other important events are they prohibiting by allowing this precedent to be 
made for our future generations. The cost is far too high. And so I humbly ask for you to reconsider this 
plan that would have detrimental consequences for the Folklife Festival and other gatherings of deep 
meaning and value for our society at large. 

Sincerely, 

Lauren Kritzer 
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League 

of American 
Orchestras 

Testimony in Support of FY2015 Funding for the 
National Endowment for the Arts 

Submitted to the House Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Subcommittee 

Jesse Rosen, President and CEO 
League of American Orchestras 
April 10,2014 

The League of American Orchestras urges the House Interior, Environment, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee to approve Fiscal Year 2015 funding for the National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA) at a level of $1 55 million. We ask Congress to continue 
supporting the important work of this agency, which increases public access to the arts, nurtures 
cultural diversity, promotes the creation of new artistic works, and cultivates a sense of cultural 
and historic pride, all while supporting millions of jobs in communities nationwide. 

The League of American Orchestras leads, supports, and champions America’s orchestras and 
the vitality of the music they perform. Its diverse membership of approximately 800 orchestras 
runs the gamut from world-renowned symphonies to community groups, from summer festivals 
to student and youth ensembles. Orchestras unite people through creativity and artistry, fuel 
local economies and civic vitality, and educate young people and adults. The League remains 
committed to helping orchestras engage with their eommunities, and the NEA plays an 
invaluable role through its direct grants. Federal/state partnerships, and research on trends in 
public participation and workforce development. 

The award of a competitive NEA grant is widely considered an affirmation of national artistic 
significance. The ability to present nationally recognized programs is highly valued by 
communities large and small, and being an NEA grant recipient is critical in securing additional 
funding for a variety of programming and operations. In Fiscal Year 2013, the NEA’s Grants to 
Organizations included 100 direct grants to orchestras in the Art IVorks and Challenge America 
categories. In the current FY14 period, the following eleven highlighted awards total $200,000 
in NEA grants, supporting orchestras that together employ more than 800 musicians and 360 
full- and part-time staff. 

NEA Funding Increases Access for Underserved Communities 

Together with the organizations it supports, the NEA is dedicated to improving public access to 
the arts. With a Challenge America grant, the Gulf Coast Symphony Orchestra produced 
“Something Old, Something New,” a classical music concert featuring trombonist Joe Alessi. 
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The project was created to serve a low-income, rural community. In addition to the public 
performance, there was also a public dress rehearsal, a master class for a local high school, and 
free community outreach performances held in Gulfport and Ocean Springs, Mississippi. The 
public dress rehearsal attracts a full range of local citizens - from high school and college 
students to residents of retirement homes and local veterans. The Gulf Coast Symphony and its 
musicians accomplish all of this with the help of just three staff members and an active board. 

Another Challenge America recipient serving many with a modest grant is the Bismarck- 
Mandan Symphony Orche.stra (BMSO), the only full symphony orchestra in western and 
south central North Dakota. With two full-time and two part-time staff, roughly 75 musicians, 
and more than 40 volunteers, the BMSO will present a series of concerts and activities with 
guest violinist Michael Ludwig in Bismarck, the orchestra’s home base, and Mott, a rural 
community of 732 people. The orchestra and Mr. Ludwig will work with local partners in Mott 
to present a classroom program for student musicians at Mott-Regent Junior/Senior High 
School, a recital for residents of the Good Samaritan Society-Mott, which provides shelter and 
supportive services to older persons and others in need, and perform a free evening recital at 
Mott’s Playhouse Theater. These activities will benefit a community that would otherwise need 
to travel more than 100 miles to Bismarck in order to enjoy professional music performances. 

Orchestras are finding ways to engage underserved communities that are nearby as well as those 
many miles away. The Seattle Symphony Orehestra (SSO), which employs 1 50 full-time staff 
including 84 musicians, will utilize its NEA Art Works grant to help support the New Music 
Works performance project, which employs music composition as a tool to increase public 
participation in the arts and creates skill development opportunities for youth. The project will 
feature compositions that bridge traditional and contemporary cultures. Among these works is a 
new piece co-created by northwest Native American youth and artists through the SSO’s 
Cultural Exchanges, which are hosted at tribal venues on a quarterly basis to foster closer 
relationships and collaborative work with the tribes. 

NEA Grants Help Orchestras Engage. Educate, and Equip America’s Youth 

The experience of live music can bring disparate communities and partners together, united in 
the purpose of educating and encouraging young people. The Greensboro Symphony’s 
OrKIDStra program, for example, partners with Guilford County Head Start to serve 
preschoolers throughout the Piedmont Triad. Tying together literacy skills with classical music, 
the symphony provides more than 600 Head Start children with free books related to a specific 
concert theme. Head Start educators work with the children, who later see the book brought to 
life in an interactive concert featuring the symphony’s Percussion Ensemble and a professional 
storyteller. Building upon the great success of last year’s program, the Greensboro Symphony, 
with its 13 full and part-time staff and more than 80 musicians, is expanding its OrKIDStra 
program tliis year to include several public performances at the Greensboro Science Center’s 
new Carolina SciQuarium facility in May 2014. 
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The Kansas City Symphony, with 80 full-time musicians, 3 1 full-time staff members, and as 
many as 200 part-time/seasonal employees, offers more than 170 performances and also 
education programs that connect with more than 40,000 children and teachers each year, many 
of whom are in rural and underserved areas. The Kansas City Symphony’s “Festival of Rhythm” 
program featured performances by percussionist Martin Grubinger playing John Corigliano’s 
percussion concerto Conjurer, and the Festival also included a free community concert of 
percussion works, a public lecture by Corigliano, and a master class and pre-concert discussions 
with Grubinger, all reaching more than 6,000 people. In addition, nearly 17,000 students and 
teachers from 20 communities in northwest Missouri and 21 communities in northeast Kansas 
learned about rhythm and percussion at 12 KinderKonzerts and Link Up performances. 

Thanks to an NBA Challenge America grant, the Fort Smith Symphony Orchestra, which 
employs four full-time staff and 93 per-service professional musicians, was able to offer for free, 
an interactive educational program called EARQUAKE'.™. In partnership with both public and 
private schools, this award-winning, live concert series reached 3,500 sixth-graders in a five 
county region in western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma, engaging them in a total symphony 
experience designed to encourage music appreciation and future participation in the arts. 
EARQUAKE!™ concerts featured exciting music by the full orchestra, complete with video 
projection, audience participation, and performances by violist Tazonio Anderson. Nearly one 
fourth of the Fort Smith students live in poverty, and participating rural Arkansas and Oklahoma 
schools have acute economic disadvantages with limited arts education budgets. 

The San Francisco Symphony Youth Orchestra will use its Art Works grant from the NBA to 
support the Artistic Development Program. The program complements the youth orchestra’s 
core activity of weekly rehearsals and concert performances by providing students with 
coaching, mentorship, and specialized training in chamber music. Students will receive free 
tickets to San Francisco Symphony performances and participate in master classes with guest 
artists such as composer John Adams, violinist Joshua Bell, and pianist Garrick Ohlsson. 
Participants will also rehearse at least twice a year with San Francisco Symphony Music 
Director Michael Tilson Thomas. The San Francisco Symphony currently employs 107 full-time 
orchestra members and 123 full-time staff. 

NEA Funding Encourages New Works and Local Artistry 

NBA grants to orchestras help support the creative work of American composers and musicians. 
Whether the music is newly composed, inspired by classics, or blends music from different 
genres, the artistry supported by the NEA is as diverse as the communities that surround their 
grantees. The Utah Symphony | Utah Opera, whose 56 full-time and 20 part-time employees 
help bring music to 450,000 residents in Utah and the Intermountain region, received an Art 
Works grant to support the premiere performance of a percussion concerto by Andrew Norman. 
Mr. Norman chose the percussion as the solo medium due to its physicality, which he feels 
corapellingly demonstrates the theatrical aspect of live orchestral performance. ITie world 
premiere performance of his concerto will feature guest artist Colin Currie in Abravanel Hall, 
Salt Lake City. 
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The Portland Symphony Orchestra, led by 82 musicians along with 12 full-time and 5 part- 
time staff, received an Art Works grant to support audience engagement with both traditional 
and contemporary compositions in celebration of the orchestra’s 90th anniversary season. The 
orchestra will perfonn all nine of Beethoven’s symphonies over the next three concert seasons, 
with the upcoming season’s February concert to feature Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 and a 
Beethoven-inspired commissioned piece by a young American composer. A national, 
competitive application process will held to help launch and promote the career of the selected 
young American composer, who will also participate in a “mini-residency” which will involve 
participating in community events such as education symposiums, master classes in local 
schools, and Q&A events for concert audiences. 

Also supporting the work of living composers is the Arkansas Symphony Orchestra, which 
will use its Art Works funding to support a residency, commission, and premiere of a new work 
by American composer Christopher Theofinidis. In addition to working with orchestra 
musicians prior to the premiere, Mr. Theofinidis will also work with underserved students in 
central Arkansas and take part in pre-concert lectures. The orchestra, which employs eleven full- 
time musicians, eighty part-time musicians, and twelve full-time staff members, serves over 
120,000 Arkansans a year with live music and is proud to premiere the work of Mr. Theofinidis. 

The Chicago Sinfonictta, with its 62 musicians, a staff of 4 full-time and 7 part-time 
employees, and 30-member board, will use its Art Works grant to present unique programming 
that blends musical and cultural genres. The Cross-Cultural Genre Fusion concert, with related 
educational activities, is a multicultural exploration of the intersection between symphonic and 
electronic music and will feature a Bhangra DJ together with two gue.st conductors-one 
Brazilian and one African American. Each conductor will conduct one half of the concert and 
will focus on their individual cultural heritage. Educational activities will include pre-concert 
discussions and school visits. 

Thank you for this opportunity to convey the tremendous value of NEA support for orchestras 
and communities across the nation. These are but a sampling of the innovative compositions, 
thoughtful programming for underserved regions and populations, and lifelong learning 
opportunities orchestras provide in service to adults and children from all walks of life. The 
Endowment’s unique ability to provide a national forum to promote excellence and engagement 
through high standards for artistic products and the highest expectation of accessibility remains 
one of the strongest arguments for a federal role in support of the arts. We urge you to support 
creativity and access to the arts by approving $155 million in funding for the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 
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Kerry Kaleba 
M.A. Folklore 

To the Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies (Committee on 
Appropriations) 

Re: National Park Services Budget 

The proposed new restrictions of usage of the National Mall, as laid out in the 2010 National 
Mall Plan, do not adequately address the needs and uses of the Mall as a place where we can 
gather and celebrate important events. As expressed in the plan, and in public statements 
regarding the plan for rehabilitation of the land, it would appear that the practice of the National 
Mall Plan is primarily to grow grass on the Mall and to establish an empty space that may look 
nice in a tourist’s photograph rather than to revitalize an area of Washington D.C. where we are 
best able to display what makes our country great. 

According to the National Mall Plan, concerns about the scenic power of the mall stems from 
gaps in the trees, impacted earth, and the temporary tents of public events. I would suggest that if 
the gaps in the tress do cause such aesthetic troubles to the caretakers of the Mall that it is time to 
examine whether the trees currently on the Mall are the best and most appropriate species to have 
lining our Mall, As for the impacted earth and the effect of millions of visitors on the Mall on the 
grass, those events and the visitors they attract are precisely the events that our Mall was 
established to host and celebrate. Looking at the points laid out in the Plan itself: 

Visitors of every race, nationality, and faith come to the National Mall to celebrate, 
commemorate, demonstrate, or recreate. 

For this reason, efforts of the Mall restoration need to establish better locations and plans for the 
presentation of temporary events and festivals, I speak directly now to the Smithsonian’s annual 
Folklife Festival. Established 47 years ago, the Festival has been a major event that brings 
together visitors of every race and nationality, not just to see the Mall but to put their personal 
culture on display, that we may better foster relationships and understanding between cultures. 
That opportunity is made more powerful by taking place on the Mall, a symbolic space where we 
can welcome every citizen of the U.S., and the world. 

It is a national landscape, and its history and appearance have been enriched by gifts to the 
United States from other countries. 

As a national landscape it is an ever-evolving space, constantly welcoming new memorials, 
gardens, and showing off that now landscape is ever meant to be stagnant. Some elements do 
deserve protection, and we have enjoyed the news that the scaffolding has been removed from 
the Washington Monument and it can once again welcome visitors. However, the Monument is 
an artificial structure, and was damaged by natural events. The development of the landscape of 
the National Mall has not ever been the preservation of a naturally occurring landscape, as in 
many of our other National Parks, but the management of a created space, reacting to each new 
addition. We have found space for many monuments and gifts from other countries, but it’s clear 
from any visit or view of the plan that the Mall needs a plan beyond the preservation of the lawn. 
Efforts should emphasize the finding a new space of equal import for our monuments and other 
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permanent structures. The temporary events of the National Book Festival, Smithsonian Folklife 
Festival, and other festivals exist to provide an opportunity for cultural enrichment that can only 
occur in a festive atmosphere. Each year the arrival of tents to support these events heralds 
another wonderful opportunity for visitors to participate in public conversations. 

It is the center of our nation’s cultural heritage, surrounded by many of the country’s most 
significant educational and cultural institutions. Portions of West Potomac Park will 
forever be a public park for the recreation and enjoyment of the people. 

Cultural Heritage is far, far more than a patch of land or a building. Cultural Heritage is 
embodied in our festivals, our conversation, our language, our food, and our people. The 
celebration of heritage that goes on the cultural institutions surrounding the Mall does now occur 
simply by looking at an object sunounded by grass, as the plan for the revitalization of the Mall 
mimics in its efforts to grow grass. Heritage is meant to be lived and experienced, and no event 
does so more effectively than the Smithsonian Folklife Festival. For almost half a century the 
Festival has been the premier opportunity for us to examine the cultural heritage of the United 
States, an ever evolving cultural landscape of its own, and to welcome the cultures of other 
nations and groups to share their experience with us. To restrict the Festival for the sake of 
vegetation is to deny one of the finest opportunities for the U.S. to welcome and demonstrate the 
values that we hold dear, especially the rights to speech and public gathering. To welcome 
Americans from all across the country to the heart of Washington so that we may have a glimpse 
into their lives, and to offer the primary stage of the nation to them for two weeks is one of the 
greatest actions that the National Mall can perform. 

The National Mall is our country’s democratic stage: It is a stage for national events and a 
preeminent national civic space for public gatherings because “it is here that the 
constitutional rights of speech and peaceful assembly find their fullest expression.” 
Restrictions for the sake of preserving the lawn without planning for a future that acknowledges 
the heavy use of the Mall and the need of public organizations to use the space for the exact 
purposes stated in the National Mall Plan shows a clear lack of foresight and a myopic vision for 
what the Mall is to be u.sed for. It is far more than a vista; it is a vista made more valuable by the 
dynamic use of the space for these gatherings. If nothing else, a section of the Mall should be 
dedicated solely to these gatherings, that we might always know there is a part of the National 
Mall that is for all of us, and may be freely claimed by everyone to demonstrate what is 
important to us, 

It is an inclusive and open environment where we celebrate our national identity and 
important events. 

Restriction of access for the aesthetic sake of an artificial landscape is not inclusive, nor open. It 
prevents us from celebrating our national identity and hampers the marking of important events 
by informing the public that the priority of our government is for the grass to look nice, rather 
than to allow the people to freely gather. Limiting access to other government organizations that 
would share their public mission with the public they intend to serve does not speak to an 
inclusiveness of our government, or an open and free relationship between offices that respects 
one another’s mission. This cannot stand. 

I must urge the committee to reconsider the restrictions on the National Mall that would 
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effectively kill off the Smithsonian Foiklife Festival, and all other programs of its kind. Without 
free access to the National Mall that permits the kind of easy access and exchange that the 
Festival has enjoyed for 47 years we lose the experience and the celebration that it has provided 
us for so long. 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY MARGIE LYNCH TO 
THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Please fund the Environmental Protection Agency’s FY20I5 state indoor radon grant (SIRG) 
programs budget in an amount of $16 million so that tens of thousands of Americans avoid the 
fate of my mother, Jean Lynch, who was diagnosed with lung cancer in September 2010 and died 
eight months later. Mom was a former smoker, so the lung cancer diagnosis wasn’t a total 
surprise. But she had quit almost 25 years ago. It just seemed sad that the sacrifice she’d made in 
quitting smoking didn’t pay off, Several months after my mother died I learned that another 
culprit — radon gas — might have been responsible for her death. 

The fall after she died, my brothers and I began the sad process of selling her beautiful home, a 
home she had lovingly designed herself and was built in 1999 to high quality construction 
standards. It truly was her dream home and she spent many hours there entertaining her children 
and grandchildren and friends, hosting guests at her bed and breakfast business, cooking, 
knitting, reading, and enjoying life. At the suggestion of their home inspector the buyers of the 
home did a thorough home inspection, one that included a test for radon gas. They reported to us 
that the level of radon was kind of high, I asked for the results, having no idea what any sort of 
radon measurement would look like. I saw the number and took to the internet. I quickly 
discovered that the level measured in her basement, 19. 1 picoCuries/Liter, was almost 5 times 
the 4 pCi/L level at which EPA recommends action to mitigate radon’s effects. 

My mother, like many other Americans, was unaware that a radon test of her home was so 
important to her health. And that’s why it’s important that the Environmental Protection Agency 
receive funds in its FY2015 budget to fund state radon programs. These programs play an 
instrumental role in educating homeowners, builders, realtors, and others about radon hazards 
and mitigation. Raising awareness with the programs receiving federal funding is already an 
uphill battle. If federal funding were to stop, I fear many states would not replace the funding 
and a tough challenge will become even tougher. In Massachusetts, FY2014 SIRG funding pays 
for 1 .8 FTE staff members that work exclusively on radon in the Department of Public Health, 
the 800 phone line for public inquiries on radon, radon detectors, supplies, and instrument 
calibrations. All that would go away without SIRG, effectively ending the radon program in 
Massachusetts. 

I recognize that this Committee faces a large number of funding priorities. With an estimated 
21,000 people each year dying from radon-induced lung cancer, I would hope that funding the 
state radon programs would be among the highest and encourage you to include it. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Margie Lynch 
27 Boxboro Rd, 

Stow, MA 01775 
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TESTIMONY OF JEFFREY KIGHTLINGER, GENERAL MANAGER, 

THE METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

BEFORE THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 

ON CONTINUED FISCAL YEAR 2015 FUNDING FOR THE 
COLORADO RIVER BASIN SALINITY CONTROL PROGRAM UNDER 
THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT’S SUBACTIVITY: 

SOIL, WATER AND AIR MANAGEMENT 

APRIL 10,2014 

CHAIRMAN CALVERT, RANKING MEMBER MORAN, AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE: 

The Metropolitan Water District of Southern California (Metropolitan) encourages the 
Subcommittee’s support for the U.S. Bureau of Land Management’s (BLM) Subactivity: Soil, 
Water, and Air Management. The BLM Budget requests $45,352 million for this Subactivity. 
This Subactivity includes Colorado River Salinity Control as a primary focus area. For fiscal 
year 2015, federal funding of $5.2 million for general water quality improvement efforts within 
the Colorado River Basin and an additional $1.5 million for salinity specific projects is needed in 
this primary focus area to prevent further degradation of Colorado River water quality and 
increased downstream economic damages. 

The concentrations of salts in the Colorado River cause approximately $300 million in damages 
to water users each year. While this figure is significant, had it not been for the efforts of the 
Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Program (Salinity Control Program), salinity 
concentrations of Colorado River water today would have been about 90 milligrams per liter 
(mg/L) higher, which has avoided additional damages of approximately $200 million per year. 

Metropolitan is the regional water supplier for most of urban southern California, providing 
supplemental water to retail agencies that serve over 1 8 million people. Water imported via the 
Colorado River Aqueduct has the higliest level of salinity of all of Metropolitan’s sources of 
supply, averaging around 630 mg/L since 1976, which leads fo economic damages. For 
example, damages occur from: 

• A reducfion in the yield of salt sensitive crops and increased water use for leaching in the 
agricultural sector; 

• A reduction in the useful life of galvanized water pipe systems, water heaters, faucets, 
garbage disposals, clothes washers, and dishwashers, and increased use of bottled water and 
water softeners in the household sector; 
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• An increase in the cost of cooling operations, and the cost of water softening, and a decrease 
in equipment service life in the commercial sector; 

• An increase in the use of water and the cost of water treatment, and an increase in sewer fees 
in the industrial sector; 

• A decrease in the life of treatment facilities and pipelines in the utility sector; 

• Difficulty in meeting wastewater discharge requirements to comply with National Pollutant 
Discharge Elimination System permit terms and conditions, and an increase in desalination 
and brine disposal costs due to accumulation of salts in groundwater basins, and fewer 
opportunities for recycling due to groundwater quality deterioration; and 

• Increased cost of desalination and brine disposal for recycled water in the municipal sector. 

Concern over salinity levels in the Colorado River has existed for many years. To deal with the 
concern, the International Boundary and Water Commission signed Minute No, 242, Permanent 
and Definitive Solution to the International Problem of the Salinity of the Colorado River in 
1973, and the President signed into law the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Act in 1974 
(Act). High total dissolved solids in the Colorado River as it enters Mexico and the concerns of 
the seven Colorado River Basin states regarding the quality of Colorado River water in the 
United States drove these initial actions. To foster interstate cooperation and coordinate the 
Colorado River Basin states’ efforts on salinity control, the seven Basin states formed the 
Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Forum. 

The salts in the Colorado River system are indigenous and pervasive, mostly resulting from 
saline sediments in the Basin that were deposited in prehistoric marine environments. They are 
easily eroded, dissolved, and transported into the river system, and enter the River through both 
natural and anthropogenic sources. 

The Salinity Control Program reduces salinity by preventing salts from dissolving and mixing 
with the River’s flow. Irrigation improvements (sprinklers, gated pipe, lined ditches) and 
vegetation management reduce the amount of salt transported to the Colorado River. Point 
sources such as saline springs are also controlled. 

The Salinity Control Program, as set forth in the Act, benefits the Upper Colorado River Basin 
water users through more efficient water management, increased crop production, benefits to 
local economies through construction contracts, and through environmental enhancements. The 
Salinity Control Program benefits Lower Basin water users, hundreds of miles downstream from 
salt sources in the Upper Basin, through reduced salinity concentration of Colorado River water. 
California’s Colorado River water users are presently suffering economic damages in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars per year due to the River’s salinity. 


- 2 - 
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The Act provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall “develop a comprehensive program for 
minimizing salt contributions to the Colorado River from lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management.” BLM is the largest landowner in the Colorado River Basin. Due to 
geological conditions, much of the lands that are controlled and managed by the BLM are 
heavily laden with salt. Past management practices have led to human-induced and accelerated 
erosion processes from which soil and rocks, heavily laden with salt have been deposited in 
various stream beds or flood plains. As a result, salts are dissolved into the Colorado River 
system causing water quality problems downstream. 

Congress has charged federal agencies, including the BLM, to proceed with programs to control 
the salinity of the Colorado River. BLM’s rangeland improvement programs can lead to some of 
the most cost-effective salinity control measures available. These measures significantly 
complement programs and activities being considered for implementation by the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation through its Basin-wide Program and by the U.S. Department of Agriculture through 
its on-farm Environmental Quality Incentives Program. 

Over the past years, the Salinity Control Program has proven to be a very cost effective approach 
to help mitigate the impacts of increased salinity in the Colorado River. Continued federal 
funding of this important Basin-wide program is essential. 

BLM proposes a 20 percent increase in Colorado River Salinity Control funding in the Budget 
request over the 2014 level. Metropolitan encourages the Subcommittee’s support for sufficient 
funding in the Subactivity: Soil, Water, and Air Management to allow for expenditure of $5.2 
million for general water quality improvement efforts in the Colorado River Basin and an 
additional $1.5 million for salinity specific projects in 2015. These amoimts are needed to 
prevent further degradation of the quality of the Colorado River and increased downstream 
economic damages. 


- 3 - 
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MIDDLESEX LAND TRUST, INC. 
27 WASHINGTON STREET 
MIDDLETOWN. CT 06457 

DAVID M. BROWN 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


MIDDLESEX 



LAND TRUST 


April 8, 2014 


House Committee on Appropriations 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I am writing to support full funding in FY 2015 of the congressionally authorized $91K) 
Million fortte Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) which subsequently 
provides support for Connecticut’s section of the Silvio O. Conte National Fish and 
Wildlife Refuge (Conte Refuge). 

The LWCF is the federal program that uses a small portion of federal ofEshore drilling 
fees to conserve irreplaceable lands and improve outdoor recreation opportunities 
throughout the nation. The program works in partnership with state and local efforts to 
acqinre and protect natural areas for inclusimi in our national parks, n^onal wildlife 
refuges, national forests, national trails, and BLM areas. LWCF grants also provide 
funding for state and local outdoor recreation projects, woridng forest conservation 
easements, parks and projects to increase access to public lands for hunting and fishing. 

The intended flow of funding into the LWCF account, unfortunately, has stopped. Each 
year $900 Million fiom offshore royalties are authorized by congress to be deposited in 
the LWCF account in the federal treasury. Howfever, this has not been the case as these 
resources have been diverted elsewhere. This needs to be corrected and these royalties 
must be retained in the LWCF account as they were intended so that they are dedicated to 
their original conservation and recreation purposes. 

When the LWCF has been funded in the past, it has had a positive impact on 
corjservation throughout the coimtry. Over its 50-year history, LWCF has protected land 
in every state and supported over 41,000 projects. And the program has strong bipartisan 
and popular support. A recent bipartisan poll found an overwhelming majority (82%) of 
vot^ ail^ioit continuing to deposit fees SxHnoflshore oil and gas drilling into the 
LWCF account This broad support comes from every geographic region of the country, 
in red and bliK states alike. Chr Election Day 2012, votem ap;»oved 46 of 57, or 81%, of 
new lai^ protecrion funding initiatives on dieir ballots. 
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The Conte Reh^e was established in 1 997 to conserve, protect and enhance the 
abundance and diversity of native plant, fish and wildlife species and their ecosystems 
thnn^out the 7.2 million-acre Connecticut River watershed. The refiige is unique in that 
its footprint extends across an entire watershed. It contains a great diversity of four main 
habitats. The first habitat allows nesting for migrant warblers, thrushes and other birds. 
The second habitat includes rivers and streams used by shad, salmon, herring and other 
migratory fishes. The diird habitat incorporates fioodplmn forests that not only provide 
valuable wildlife habitat but also important flood storage and mitigation ecosystem 
services. The final habitat is an internationally significant complex of high-quality tidal 
fi'esh, brackish and salt marshes. 

It is vital that fiill fimding be provided in FY2015 to allow the work with willing 
landowners to continue to protect crucial parcels wi thin the Conte Refiige boundaries. 
There are currently many conservation opportunities in Cormecticnt that are ready for 
immediate acquisition, hi many mstances, property owners with whom the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and its partners are working have expressed a need to divest their 
properties in the near term making fimding of the LWCF all the more imperative. 

The Conte Refiige is a unique opportunity to leverage additional non-federal fimding, to 
coordinate with other federal, state, local partners to maximize conservation and to 
realize economic and community benefits. Eliminating LWCF would undermine the 
economic asset that our parks, refuges and wildlife habitat represent and would do real, 
irreversible damage to the places Americans care about and dqiend on, with minimal 
impact on our nation's budget deficit. 

I urge you to provide full and dedicated fimding for the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund (LWCF) during the FY 2015 appropriations process. This funding will benefit the 
needed expansion of the Conte Refuge and will preserve natural areas, historical sites, 
wildlife habitat, and ensure that all Americans have access to quality outdoor recreation. 


Sincerely, 



David Brown 
Executive Director 
Middlesex Land Trust 
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Jayne Miller, Superintendent, Minneapolis Park & Recreation Board 
Honorable Ken Calvert, 

Chairman, Sub-Committee on interior. Environment and Related Agencies 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 

April 10, 2014 

Dear Chairman Calvert, 

I am honored to provide written testimony supporting the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(LWCF) and State Competitive Conservation Grants, and the Urban Waters Federal Partnership. 
As the Superintendent of one of the largest urban, independent park systems in the country, 
the Minneapolis Park and Recreation Board, I want to express our agency's strong support for 
the LWCF and the State Competitive Conservation Grant proposal within the National Park 
Service's proposed budget. 

In the early 1880s influential business and community leaders wanted to preserve lands and 
bodies of water in and around Minneapolis, and believed an independent park agency was 
necessary to preserve the abundant natural resources in the urban area. These leaders 
requested that the state legislature authorize the creation of an independent park agency. In 
1883, the Minneapolis Park and Recreation Board was established by the Minnesota State 
Legislature and ratified by the residents of Minneapolis as an Independent park system in the 
city of Minneapolis. This remarkable forethought and the 130 year community commitment to 
preserving the cit/s natural resources has resulted in a park system that is internationally 
renowned as one of the best park systems in the world and is ranked as the #1 urban park 
system in the United States. Today, the Minneapolis Park and Recreation Board is a diverse 
system of parkland and water featuring 251 park properties, including local and regional parks, 
playgrounds, golf courses, gardens, picnic areas, biking and walking paths, nature sanctuaries 
and the 55-mile Grand Rounds National Scenic Byway. Together these properties total 6,790 
acres of parkland and water annually serving over 21 million visitors. 

More than 80% of U.S. citizens live in urban communities and increasing the number and 
acreage of urban parks is essential to improving the quality of life for urban residents. Parks 
improve the health of cities - providing green space that helps manage water and mitigate 
stormwater, provide landscapes and trees that filter pollutants, and improve air and water 
quality of cities. Urban parks are looked to more and more as a major resource to assist in 
controlling stormwater. Parks can creatively address combined sewer issues which are all too 
common in America's older cities. When parks are established in the riparian of rivers and 
streams, protection against extreme weather events - including flooding - is provided. It is 
more cost effective to ciean up a park after a flood than a residentlai or commercial 
neighborhood. 
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Parks provide the greenery that is vital to the livability in all cities. Increased densities in cities 
make the need for more parkland - especially in underserved neighborhoods - all the more 
urgent. That greenery includes not only green park space, but also a tree canopy that helps to 
mitigate the impacts of heat, man-made pollutants and increased levels of C02 in urban 
environments. 

Parks improve the health of the residents of cities. Research has demonstrated that visual 
access to green space reduces a person's blood pressure and heart rate within 10 minutes. A 
ten minute walk in a park reduces an individual's stress levels. Parks provide abundant 
opportunities for physical activity - including biking and hiking trails, tennis courts, basketball 
courts, disc golf courses. 

Parks are key drivers of economic development for cities - property closest to parks have 
higher property values, higher tax rates and higher sales rates. 

Modern era urban parks provide more than recreation and access to nature. Urban parks 
encourage biking to alleviate auto congestion with dedicated bike trails, provide urban walking 
and running trails for public health and enjoyment, and public access to rivers and waterways. 
Minneapolis Park and Recreation Board's abundant trails and paths are a testimony to this as 
Minneapolis is consistently ranked as one of the top cities in the United States for biking and 
walking, and has been ranked for the past three years as the fittest city in the United States. 

During the 1980s, Minneapolis began to redevelop the central riverfront of the Mississippi River 
in the core of downtown Minneapolis. The foundation of this redevelopment was the creation 
of public parkland and park destinations along the river, all with public access to the river. The 
success of the project is demonstrated by many factors. $300,000,000 ($3M) in public money 
was invested and it translated to more than $1,900,000,000 ($1.9B) in private investment in the 
project area. Today, more than 1.5 million people visit the central riverfront for festivals, runs, 
relaxation, biking, and walking. This redeveloped area has become the springboard for other 
residential and commercial development in and near downtown Minneapolis - all driven by the 
public green space and access to the river. 

In 2010, the Park Board embarked on the largest redevelopment effort in the city's history - 
RiverFirst - to reclaim the last 5.5 miles of the Mississippi River within Minneapolis for the 
creation public green space, trails, amenities and access to this mighty river. As in other cities 
across the United States, the Mississippi River served as the foundation for the industrial core 
of the city; in particular, a vibrant lumber industry for the region and creation of the flour 
industry that served the entire United States. The R/verF;Tjt initiative honors and builds on that 
industrial history, brings residents to the river, reconnects residents that were divided when 
freeways cut through their neighborhoods, and addresses equity issues for underserved, 
economically challenged residents of Minneapolis. Five initial RiverFirst projects are shovel 
ready to provide public parkland and access to the river for residents who live and work in 
some of the most diverse and economically challenged sections of the city. 
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Our river initiative and urban parks provide multiple opportunities for youth employment close 
to home, particularly in the summer months for youth ages 15-18. The Park Board employs 
more than 1,500 youth and young adults annually, including our Teen Teamworks employment 
program that is solely dedicated to employing over 300 at-risk youth each summer. All of our 
youth employment opportunities provide urban youth, particularly disadvantaged youth, with 
good job training, supervision, meaningful work, and reasonable compensation. 

RlverFIrst Is an example of an excellent project that would benefit from and serve as a model 
project for competitive grant LWCF funds. Minneapolis has a number of economically 
challenged communities and the RiverFirst initiative will provide access to the river and great 
outdoor recreational opportunities and green space. RiverFirst is an ambitious project that the 
community supports and looks forward to being realized. Local funding is committed, and 
federal dollars will help realize its potential. 

It is with this foundation that I want to speak directly to the need for federal funding for urban 
areas. 

The Park Board has concerns about the adequacy of appropriations in the FY 2015 budgets of 
the USDI and EPA that will assist urban areas such as Minneapolis and St. Paul in creating new 
park land close to areas of our communities that have historically been deprived of natural area 
open space. Our ability to fund and develop the reuse of old industrial lands is limited without 
stronger access to federal dollars. 

Our agency is very supportive of the LWCF competitive grant program and the need for 
objective selection criteria which we understand you have yet to approve for funds 
appropriated for FY2014 and for any funds that might be appropriated for this pilot program for 
FY2015. Urban areas in Minnesota are not included in the LWCF SCORPs, making it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Minneapolis Park and Recreation Board and the city of St. 
Paul to compete for LWCF dollars. While $3,000,000 is not a lot of money for urban areas, it is 
a great beginning. If RiverFirst is fortunate to receive a grant for one or more of our shovel- 
ready projects, we will be able to provide at least a 50% match. 

We also applaud the operation of the Urban Waters Federal Partnership, a mechanism by 
which agencies such as ours can better understand the various federal programs to help us 
achieve our goals as well as learn from other urban park systems. 

For these reasons, thevMinneapolis Park and Recreation Board strongly supports the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund and, in particular, the proposed Competitive Conservation Grants. 
Further, we need to ensure that independent park agencies, like Minneapolis Park and 
Recreation Board and Three Rivers Park District, and local and regional parks in the Washington 
DC metropolitan area. New York City, and other urban centers in the U.S. are explicitly eligible 
to directly receive the Competitive Conservation Grants and other types of assistance as 
specified in Federal legislations, implementing regulations and agency guidance. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share our perspective and views on this vital legislation. 
Sincerely, 

/^n| Miller 
Superintwident 

iMinneapolis Park & Recreation Board 
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National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 

KNOWLEDGE ★ REPRESENTATION ★ COMMUNITY 


Prepared Testimony 

National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 
To the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies 
U.S. House of Representatives 

April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, members of the Committee, thank you 
for providing me the opportunity to submit testimony related to the fiscal year 2015 
budget for the National Endowment for the Arts. 

My name is Jonathan Katz, and I serve as the chief executive officer of the National 
Assembly of State Arts Agencies, or NASAA. NASAA represents the state and 
special jurisdictional government arts agencies of the United States. I am pleased 
to submit testimony in support of funding the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) at $155 million in fiscal year 2015. 

For FY2014, the NEA received funding of $146 million, Given the current economic 
constraints and sequestration, NASAA appreciates this level of funding— particularly 
since some budget proposals offered the agency significantly less money. However, 
as Congress considers a new budget, NASAA strongly urges the Committee to 
increase funding for the NEA. Current levels amount to just 45 cents per capita. To 
put that figure into context, the NEA was funded at 70 cents per capita in 1992. 

Even with limited resources, I am pleased to note that the Endowment excels in its 
mission to support "excellence in the arts, both new and established; bringing the 
arts to all Americans; and providing leadership in arts education." However, I know 
that increasing funding for the NEA to $155 million would allow the agency not only 
to continue to support the nonprofit arts sector, but also to enhance critical 
programs that benefit communities all across the nation. 
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Federal-State Partnership 

In addition to the overall NEA funding level, NASAA appreciates the ongoing support 
state arts agencies have received from Congress. In a wonderful example of 
federal-state partnership, the NEA distributes 40% of its programmatic funds to 
state arts agencies each year. Congress, and this Committee in particular, has been 
a staunch advocate of this funding formula. 

Providing 40% of all NEA program funds to state arts agencies has a tremendous 
impact. It allows funding from the agencies to be spread throughout the country, 
expanding access to the arts for everyone. Last year, the NEA issued 2,100 grants. 
State arts agencies complemented those with more than 22,000 grants to 
organizations, schools and artists in more than 5,000 communities throughout the 
United States. 

In addition to facilitating the equitable distribution of federal funds, state arts 
agencies help government to achieve broad public policy goals. These goals include 
promoting education excellence, stimulating economic growth and strengthening 
communities. With the level of increase we propose in NEA funding, the state arts 
agencies, and indeed all arts organizations, can expand on the possibilities to bring 
to Americans in every congressional district full opportunities to experience the 
benefits of the arts. 

Policy Objectives 

Beyond NEA funding, the National Assembly of State Arts Agencies will continue to 
work with this Committee and others in Congress to advance support for the arts at 
the federal level. First, we are particularly excited about the growing bipartisan 
movement to add art and design to the national agenda of STEM (science, 
technology, engineering and mathematics) education and research. NASAA believes 
that incorporating the skills of artists and designers with those of scientists and 
engineers can foster tremendous innovation in America. 

Prepared Testimony 
National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 
page 2 of 4 
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Second, NASAA urges the Committee to reject the Obama administration's proposai 
to consolidate the U.S. Department of Education's Arts in Education program into a 
broader funding pool entitled "Effective Teaching & Learning for a Well-Rounded 
Education." It is our conviction that ensuring that some funds directly support 
innovative teaching and learning in the arts is critical to guaranteeing all students a 
well-rounded education. 

To date, the Arts in Education program is making great strides to improve arts 
learning in high-poverty schools. The Arts in Education program includes; 

• Model Development and Dissemination grants. These grants strengthen 
student learning through standards-based arts education and integration of 
arts instruction into other subject areas. The program has funded a total of 
166 projects, identifying excellent models of arts education that impact 
schools and communities nationwide. Promise and Progress, the Department 
of Education's 10-year review of the program, found that grantees 
implemented valuable research-based strategies for improving student 
achievement. 

• Professional Development for Arts Educators grants. These grants 
identify innovative models that improve instruction for arts specialists as well 
as classroom teachers. This grants program has supported 65 projects that 
serve as national examples of effective arts education professional 
development. 

All state arts agencies, with assistance from the NEA, support arts education 
programs, aiming to incorporate the arts into learning through, for example, artist 
residencies, curriculum development, and teacher training. Communities demand 
that schools promote higher student achievement, reform the teaching process and 
improve the environment in which students learn. The arts can help address all 
these needs. Educational research shows that instruction in the arts Improves 
student achievement, and that arts in education produces the kind of creative 

Prepared Testimony 
National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 
page 3 of 4 
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problem solvers sought by employers. Because so much education decision making 
and resource allocation takes place at the state level, NASAA greatly values 
collaborating with the NEA on the development of arts education policies and 
programs. 

Conclusion 

As we anticipate the year ahead, NASAA looks forward to continuing to work 
productively with this Committee. We also look forward to the confirmation of the 
next chair of the National Endowment for the Arts. We stand ready to serve as a 
resource to her as she transitions into this new and exciting role. 


Prepared Testimony 
National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 
page 4 of 4 
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Statement of Bruce K. Stover. Director. Inactive Mine Reclamation Program. 
Colorado Department of Natural Resources On Behalf of the National Association 
of Abandoned Mine Land Programs re the FY 2015 Proposed Budget for the Office 
of Surface Mining before the House Interior. Environment and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee - April 7, 2014 

My name is Bruce Stover and I serve as the Director of the Inactive Mine 
Reclamation Program within the Colorado Department of Natural Resources. I am 
submitting this statement on behalf of the National Association of Abandoned Mine Land 
Programs (NAAMLP) for which I currently serve as President. The NAAMLP 
represents 3 1 states and tribes with federally approved abandoned mine land reclamation 
(AML) programs authorized under Title IV of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act (SMCRA). Title IV of SMCRA was amended in 2006 and 
significantly changed how state and tribal AML grants are funded. These grants are still 
based on receipts from a fee on coal production, but beginning in FY 2008, the grants are 
funded primarily by mandatory appropriations. As a result, the states and tribes should 
receive $250 million in FY 2015. In its FY 2015 proposed budget, the Office of Surface 
Mining (OSM) is requesting $186 million for state and tribal AML grants, a reduction of 
$64 million. OSM’s budget also includes three legislative proposals, the first of which 
would eliminate funding to states and tribes that have “certified” completion of their 
highest priority abandoned coal reclamation sites; the second of which would return the 
AML reclamation fee paid by coal operators to pre-2006 levels; and the third of which 
would establish a hardrock AML fee and accompanying program. 

Over the past 35 years, the accomplishments of the states and tribes under the 
AML program has resulted in tens of thousands of acres of abandoned mine lands having 
been reclaimed, thousands of mine openings having been closed, and safeguards for 
people, property and the environment having been put in place. Be assured that states 
and tribes continue to be committed to address the unabated hazards at both coal and non- 
coal abandoned mines. We are united in achieving the goals and objectives as set forth 
by Congress when SMCRA was first enacted - including protecting public health and 
safety, enhancing the environment, providing employment, and adding to the economies 
of communities impacted by past coal and noncoal mining. In this regard, a newly 
updated “Safeguarding, Reclaiming, Restoring” accomplishments report prepared by 
state and tribal Administrators of AML programs under SMCRA is available at 
http://naamlD.net/documents/ ,which provides several on-the-ground examples of the type 
of work that is being done around the country. 

When passed in 1977, SMCRA set national regulatory and reclamation standards 
for coal mining. The Act also established a Reclamation Trust Fund to work towards 
eliminating the innumerable health, safety and environmental problems that existed 
throughout the Nation from mines that were abandoned prior to the Act. The Fund 
generates revenue through a fee on current coal production. This fee is collected by OSM 
and distributed to states and tribes that have federally approved regulatory and AML 
programs. The promise Congress made in 1977, and with every subsequent amendment 
to the Act, was that, at a minimum, half the money generated from fees collected by 
OSM on coal mined within the boundaries of a state or tribe, referred to as “State Share”, 
would be returned for the uses described in Title IV of the Act if the state or tribe 
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assumed responsibility for regulating active coal mining operations pursuant to Title V of 
SMCRA. The 2006 Amendments clarified the scope of what the State Share funds could 
be used for and reaffirmed the promise made by Congress in 1977. 

If a state or tribe was successful in completing reclamation of abandoned coal 
mines and was able to “certify” under Section 41 1 of SMCRA', then the State Share 
funds could be used to address a myriad of other abandoned mine issues as authorized by 
SMCRA and as further defined under each state’s or tribe’s Abandoned Mine 
Reclamation Plan, each of which is approved by OSM. Like all abandoned mine 
reclamation, the work of certified states and tribes eliminates health and safety problems, 
cleans up the environment, and creates jobs in rural areas impacted by mining. In this 
regard, the certified states and tribes have been good stewards of the AML funds they 
receive, especially with regard to addressing dangerous non-coal mines. 

The elimination of funding for certified state and tribal AML grants not only 
breaks the promise of State and Tribal Share funding, but upsets the balance and 
compromise that was achieved in the comprehensive restructuring of SMCRA 
accomplished by the 2006 Amendments following more than ten years of discussion and 
negotiation by all affected parties. The funding reduction is inconsistent with the 
Administration’s stated goals regarding jobs and environmental protection. We therefore 
respectively ask the Subcommittee to support continued funding for certified states and 
tribes at the statutorily authorized levels, and turn back any efforts by OSM to amend 
SMCRA in this regard.^ 

Over the course of the past few years, state and tribal AML program have seen 
heightened concern by some in Washington that the states and tribes are not spending the 
increased AML grant moneys that they have received under the 2006 Amendments in a 
more expeditious manner, thus resulting in what the Administration has characterized as 
unacceptable levels of “undelivered orders.” There seems to be a fundamental disconnect 
between the way the states and tribes are required to administer, manage, and record the 
dispersal of their AML grant funds and the way federal agencies like the Office of 
Surface Mining (OSM) report the usage of grant funds. 

From the perspective of OSM, there appears to be a substantial balance of 
“undelivered orders”, money that has been allotted by the federal program but has not yet 
been “spent” by the state or tribe (i.e. withdrawn from Treasury). In fact, this is a 
mischaracterization of the current status of these “undelivered” AML moneys. As the 
following table demonstrates (see Figure 1), the vast majority of the allotted AML grant 


' While a certified state or tribe confirms at the time of certification that it has completed all of the coal 
sites on its cunent inventory, the certification contemplates that new, formerly unidentified high priority 
coal AML sites may occur in the future and the state/tribe commits to addressing these sites immediately. 
All AML states and tribes, including those that are certified, have identified additional previously unknown 
high priority coal sites as a result of on-going field investigations, new information and features that have 
been expressed to the surface. 

■ In this regard, we should note that funding to certified states and tribes was already capped at $15 million 
annually pursuant to an amendment to SMCRA as pan of the Moving Ahead for Progress in the 21'' 
Century Act (P.L. 112-14) in 2012. Furthermore, on October 2, 2013, SMCRA was amended once again to 
increase the annual distribution amount for each certified state and trihe to $28 million in FY 2014 and $75 
million in FY 2015 (Helium Stewardship Act of 2013, P.L. 113-40, section 10(d)), 
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fund money is already committed to reclamation projects at various stages. The states and 
tribes define their use of the term “committed funds”, as those which have been 
exclusively applied to or reserved for a specific project or purpose, and thus are 
unavailable for any other purpose. This is consistent with the regulations which define 
“expended” as “moneys have been obligated, encumbered, or committed by contract...”. 
It is therefore more appropriate to view grants in terms of committed funds rather than 
undelivered orders, with regard to accurate tracking of grant distribution. 

Figure 1 


NAAMLP Awarded/Committed Funds (2013) 
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A second dimension to the disconnect between how the states and tribes track 
grant expenditures and how OSM accounts for these funds is the amount of time and the 
number of regulatory obligations required to administer the AML contracting process in a 
responsible manner. A typical AML site requires a long and stringent process related to 
design, engagement of local citizens and leaders, interagency governmental review and 
coordination; bidding and contracting; and of course conshuction on the site - all of 
which must take place before the funds are drawn down, and are therefore finally 
considered “spent" by OSM. 

Further complicating the matter from the state/tribal perspective is the fact that the 
2006 increases in mandatory funding required an increase in the staff and other 
administrative resources required to continue administering the program at the same level 
of efficiency and effectiveness. State and tribal AML programs have made these 
adjustments in a prudent manner over the last five years of funding expansion, and 
though there may have been some apparent initial lag, the programs have in fact 
maintained their ability to efficiently and responsibly commit program funding. It should 
also be kept in mind that AML administrators utilize a complex system for prioritizing 
AML sites in order to meet the mandates of the law and ensure that the grant funds are 
spent in the most effective and productive manner possible. Any analysis of AML grant 
expenditures must therefore be balanced against appropriate program management and 
the responsible improvement of the safety and health of our citizens and the environment, 
as set forth in SMCRA. We welcome the opportunity to brief your Subcommittee in more 
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detail regarding this issue should you so desire. 

One of the more effective mechanisms for accomplishing AML restoration work 
is through leveraging or matching other grant programs, such as EPA’s 319 program. In 
FY 2014, language was included in OSM’s appropriation that encouraged the use of these 
types of matching funds, particularly for the purpose of environmental restoration related 
to treatment or abatement of acid mind drainage (AMD) from abandoned mines. This is 
an ongoing, and often expensive, problem, especially in Appalachia. NAAMLP therefore 
requests the Subcommittee to once again include language in the FY 2015 appropriations 
bill that would allow the use of AML funds for any non- Federal cost-share required by 
the Federal government for AMD abatement. 

We also urge the Subcommittee to support funding for OSM’s training program 
and TIPS, including moneys for state/tribal travel. These programs are central to the 
effective implementation of state and tribal AML programs as they provide necessary 
training and continuing education for state/tribal agency personnel, as well as critical 
technical assistance. These programs saw drastic cuts as a result of sequestration and we 
are hopeful that Congress will restore the necessary funding for these critical programs in 
the FY 2015 appropriation. Finally, we support funding for the Watershed Cooperative 
Agreements in the amount of $1.5 million because it facilitates and enhances state and 
local partnerships by providing direct financial assistance to watershed organizations for 
acid mine drainage remediation. 

With regard to the proposal contained in OSM’s budget to establish a hardrock 
AML program, the states and tribes have consistently advocated for legislation that 
would allow us to address historic hardrock AML problem areas, beginning with the 
inclusion of Section 409 of SMCRA in 1977. There is clearly a need to establish both the 
funding mechanism and the administrative program to address these legacy sites. We 
believe that OSM is in the best position to administer this program, given its 35 years of 
experience in operating the Title IV program under SMCRA. Our only concern is that, 
while on the one hand OSM is advocating for the establishment of a hardrock AML 
program, it is also pushing for the elimination of funding for certified states and tribes to 
accomplish this very work. Granted, OSM’s position is based on its belief that SMCRA 
funding should be restricted to high priority coal problems only. However, Congress 
clearly felt differently from the outset of SMCRA’s formation and, while there have been 
many recent opportunities to adjust its views and amend SMCRA accordingly. Congress 
has chosen not to do so. To the contrary. Congress has adopted legislation that would 
clarify the use of SMCRA AML funds to address noncoal problems. Nonetheless, we 
would welcome an opportunity to work closely with OSM in examining the potential for 
a hardrock AML program, wherever it may reside and however it may be constituted. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement regarding OSM’s 
proposed budget for FY 2015. We would be happy to answer any questions you may 
have or provide additional information. 
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Statement for the Record 
HANK KASHDAN 

Legislative Director - National Association of Forest Service Retirees 
Recommendations to the Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Fiscal Year 2015 Budget for the United States Forest Service 
April 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, the National Association of Forest Service 
Retirees (NAFSR) respectfully submits the following statement for the record to the 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies regarding the fiscal year (FY) 
2015 budget for the United States Forest Service. Let us first express NAFSR’s gratitude for this 
opportunity to provide recommendations to the Subcommittee as it considers the budget for the 
Forest Service. 

In summary, NAFSR recommends an increase above the President’s Budget of $137 million, 
distributed as follows: 

• Integrated Resource Restoration: $30 million 

• Cooperative Forest Landscape Restoration: $20 million 

• Hazardous Fuels Reduction: $59 million 

• Forest and Rangeland Research: $18 million 

• Landownership Management: $10 million 

We make this recommendation in full acknowledgement of the difficult budgetary challenges 
being faced by our nation today. 

This statement supports NAFSR recommendation to provide the additional $137 million to 
support multiple use and research activities that will improve forest and rangeland health while 
reducing the risk of catastrophic wildfire. The $137 million is the amount not requested by the 
Administration in the President’s Budget despite a “savings” that resulted from its inclusion and 
support of the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act (WDFA). Further, the Administration’s reduced 
request occurs despite its advocacy that WDFA will allow for reinvestment in activities that 
prevent future catastrophic wildfire. These recommendations will be further discussed in our 
statement. As cited later in this testimony, we also strongly make the point that the 
recommended investments will avoid future wildfire suppression costs that can be several times 
greater. 

This statement will address the following issues involving the proposed FY 2015 budget for the 
Forest Service: 

1. The Need for Active Management to Improve Forest Health 

2. Support for the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act 

3. Support for the Forest and Rangeland Research Program 

4. Support for the Land Ownership Management Program 

THE NEED FOR ACTIVE MANAGEMENT TO IMPROVE FOREST HEALTH 

It is readily apparent that our forest and rangelands, especially in the West, are in a state of poor 
and declining health. Close to fifty percent of the entire national forest system is in this 
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condition. This is a direct threat to people in communities adjacent to our public lands, to the 
nation’s infrastructure, and to the quality of our water and environment. The largest wildfires 
ever recorded have been recently experienced in 10 states. It is clear this trend will continue 
unless greater commitment is made over the long term to address the threat. Our nation’s public 
lands haven’t been in such poor condition for decades. 

In response, the Forest Service has committed itself to increasing the pace of restoration. Many 
cooperating partners, including NAFSR, are committed to assisting the agency. We believe, 
despite significant challenges, the agency is moving in the right direction. Where agency 
leadership is displaying a clear commitment to achieving results, where there is an unwavering 
and aggressive commitment to use existing authorities to overcome bureaucratic barriers, and 
where agency leaders engage local constituents in a meaningful and inclusive way; on-the- 
ground results do occur. As an example, the local public’s support and the agency’s response to 
recovery from the Rim Fire on the Stanislaus National Forest in California shows that multiple 
use approaches can be implemented in support of wildfire recovery and improving forest health. 
Collaborative approaches in other states including Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, and Wyoming and 
in the Southwest do show that people with diverse viewpoints can collaborate to implement 
active management that restores forest health, protects key resource values, produces forest 
products, creates jobs, and generally improves local economies. 

There is an increasing body of research and analysis that demonstrate the sound economic sense 
in making forest health investments to avoid future wildfire suppression costs. Just this month 
(April 2014), the Forest Service, The Nature Conservancy, and the Sierra Nevada Conservancy, 
released the results of a study in the Mokelume Watershed in California, This study revealed 
that the costs of wildfire suppression are two to three times higher than the costs of investments 
in hazardous fuels reduction. 

In view of the increased number of successful restoration efforts, and the demonstrated economic 
benefits in making forest health investments, NAFSR is disappointed that the Administration did 
not fully take advantage of the budgetary opportunity presented by its support of WDFA. We 
had hoped the Administration would request even more funding to reduce the risk of catastrophic 
wildfire. Although the funding levels necessary to “make a difference” are high and will need to 
continue for many years in the future, it is clear that the only real success in reducing the long 
term cost of wildfire will require this level of commitment. 

SUPPORT FOR THE WILDFIRE DISASTER FUNDING ACT 

NAFSR strongly supports including this legislation in the FY 2015 Appropriations Act. The 
WDFA as currently introduced in both the House and Senate (H.R. 3992 and S. 1875) will 
address the cunently unacceptable method of paying for continually increasing wildfire 
suppression costs. 

We support this legislation for three key reasons; 

1, The legislation will finally stop the disruptive process of “fire transfers” that always 
occurs at the worst possible time in the fiscal year. These transfers result in cancellations 
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and delays in the agency’s on-the-ground program of work, late in the fiscal year, and at 
the height of the field season, when actual project execution is ready to occur. As 
budgets have declined, this on-the-ground program of work increasingly involves third 
parties that have committed funding and services to perform the work. They are left 
“holding the bag” when the Forest Service and Department of the Interior abruptly halt 
these projects to provide funds for wildfire suppression. When and if the transferred 
funds are “repaid” through future legislation, the canceled projects are then added to the 
following year’s program of work, thus “doubling up” already stretched on-the-ground 
resources. This is a senseless and incredibly wasteful process that must be fixed. The 
proposed WDFA will do that. 

2. With the Forest Service’s priority focus on restoration, the on-the-ground projects being 
delayed and cancelled are in many cases, the very projects that will prevent and/or reduce 
the catastrophic impacts of the wildfires that the current budget process pays to suppress. 
As cited earlier in our testimony, studies such as the Mokelume Watershed analysis, 
show that investments in these restoration projects avoid two to three times the costs of 
wildfire suppression. These projects must not be affected by the process of paying for 
wildfire suppression. The proposed WDFA will prevent these impacts. 

3. Wildfires are natural disasters! The process of paying the costs of suppression should be 
similar to the process for paying for other natural disasters. Wildfire seasons are longer, 
and can actually occur at any time of the year in many areas of the country. With 
expansion of communities near forested areas, the potential for catastrophic loss is 
greater. Today’s wildfires are larger, hotter, more life threatening, and more damaging 
than ever to watersheds, forests, and rangelands. These wildfires are natural disasters; the 
proposed WDFA treats them as such. 

We encourage the Subcommittee to include this legislation in its markup of the Appropriations 
Act. 

SUPPORT FOR THE FOREST AND RANGELAND RESEARCH PROGRAM 

The Forest and Rangeland Research Program is an essential part of forest and rangeland 
restoration efforts. Cooperating with partners in the development of new restoration 
applications, analyzing the results of current efforts, and integrating restoration programs with 
other national priorities such as energy independence is a challenge that the agency’s research 
program is best able to meet. Further, this program supports the only nationwide inventory of 
forested lands which provides critical information in support of active management regardless of 
ownership. 


SUPPORT FOR THE LAND OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

In prior years, NAFSR has highlighted the essential nature of this program. As former agency 
employees, we appreciate that the Landownership Management program has no nationwide 
constituent base, yet it is a critical progi'am that supports the agency’s restoration efforts. 
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Funding for this line item has steadily eroded over time, yet the demands for the services 
provided have increased. The agency’s capacity to deliver such service has been seriously 
affected. Activities funded in this line item include identifying property boundaries, assessing 
powerline location and environmental impacts, processing permit applications for numerous 
activities including water lines and buildings, and responding to alternative energy proposals. 
The Land Ownership Management line is also an essential part of being good neighbors to 
adjacent private landowners and to the many communities within and adjacent to the Forests 
which is essential for supporting the increasing levels of collaboration. 

CONCLUSION 

The NAFSR organization is a national, nonprofit organization of former Forest Service 
employees and associates who advocate in support of the multiple use mission of the Forest 
Service. Members of the Association possess a unique body of knowledge, expertise and 
experience in the management of the National Forests, other public lands, forestry research, state 
and private forestry assistance, agency history, laws and regulations, and international forestry. 
Members of NAFSR are devoted to contributing to understanding and resolving natural resource 
issues through education, independent and cooperative analysis, and periodic review and 
critiques of agency policies and programs. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, this concludes NAFSR’s statement for the 
record. We close by once again expressing our sincere appreciation for your commitment to 
supporting the mission of the Forest Service and for your support of a program of work that 
supports restoring our nation’s forests and rangelands and preventing the effects of catastrophic 
wildfire. We are ready to assist Subcommittee at any time. 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID TERRY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE ENERGY OFFICIALS, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE IN SUPPORT 
OF FY' 15 U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY FUNDING 
April 10, 2014 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am David Terry, Executive Director 
of the National Association of State Energy Officials (NASEO), NASEO represents the 56 
energy offices in the states, territories and the District of Columbia. NASEO is submitting this 
testimony in support of funding for the ENERGY STAR program (within the Climate Protection 
Division of the Office of Air and Radiation) at the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 
NASEO supports funding of at least .$55 million, including specific report language directing that 
the funds be utilized only for the ENERGY STAR program. The ENERGY STAR program is 
successful, voluntary and cost-effective. With increasing electricity prices and volatile natural 
gas markets, ENERGY STAR can help consumers and businesses control expenditures over the 
long term. The program is strongly supported by product manufacturers, and ENERGY STAR 
leverages the states’ efficiency actions. 

The ENERGY STAR program is focused on voluntary efforts that reduce the use of 


energy, promotes energy efficiency and renewable energy, and works with states, local 
governments and business to achieve these goals in a cooperative, public-private manner. 
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NASEO has worked very closely with EPA and over 40 states are ENERGY STAR Partners. 
With very limited funding, EPA' s ENERGY STAR program works closely with the state energy 
offices to give consumers and businesses the opportunity to make better energy decisions, and 
catalyzes product efficiency improvements by manufacturers without regulation or mandates. 

ENERGY STAR focuses on energy efficient products as well as buildings. In 2013, 
nearly 300 million ENERGY STAR products were purchased across more than 70 product 
categories. The ENERGY STAR label is recognized across the United States. It makes the work 
of the state energy offices much easier, by working with the public on easily recognized products, 
services and targets. In order to obtain the ENERGY STAR label a product has to meet 
established guidelines. ENERGY STAR ' s voluntary partnership programs include ENERGY 
STAR Buildings, ENERGY STAR Homes, ENERGY STAR Small Business, and ENERGY 
STAR Labeled Products. The program operates by encouraging consumers and working closely 
with state and local governments to purchase the.se products and services. Marketplace barriers 
are also eradicated through education. State energy offices are working with EPA to promote 
ENERGY STAR products, ENERGY STAR for new construction, ENERGY STAR for public 
housing, etc. In Alaska, the State’s Home Energy Rebate Program leverages ENERGY STAR 
products in delivering this successful program. Another example of leveraging this key national 
program is the Nebraska Energy Office, which since 2005 has utilized ENERGY STAR as the 
standard for certifying home and office electronics that are eligible under the State’s successful 
and long-running Dollar and Energy Savings Loan program. 
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In addition to the state partners, the program has over 16,000 voluntary partners including 
over 2,000 manufacturers using the label, more than 1,000 retail partners, more than 5,000 
builder partners, 4,500 businesses, 550 utilities and thousands of energy service providers. The 
Home Performance with ENERGY STAR activity allows us to focus on whole-house 
improvements, not simply a single product or service. This is extremely beneficial to 
homeowners. Over 20 state energy offices, including those in California, Ohio, and Minnesota, 
operate or support statewide Home Performance with ENERGY STAR programs. The New 
York and New Jersey energy offices were recently honored with Partner of the Year awards by 
the program. We are also working closely with EPA in the implementation of the ENERGY 
STAR Challenge, which is encouraging commercial and industrial building owners to reduce 
energy use by 10% or more, usually through very simple actions. There are over 4,300 
participants in the ENERGY STAR Challenge, representing every state in the country. We are 
working with the building owners to identify the level of energy use and compare that to a 
national metric, establish goals and work with them to make the specified improvements. Again, 
this is being done without mandates. 

The state energy offices are very encouraged with progress made at EPA and in our states 
to promote programs to make schools more energy efficient, in addition to an expanding Energy 
Star business partners program, in Kentucky, the State has partnered with school di.stricts and 
engineering firms to advance ENERGY STAR rated schools, resulting in more than 250 
ENERGY STAR rated schools in the State, a 400% increase since 2010. Other states that have 
over 150 ENERGY STAR rated schools include Utah, Ohio, Washington, Minnesota, New York, 
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California, Ohio, and Virginia. 

EPA has been increasing the technical assistance work with the state energy offices in 
such areas as ENERGY STAR Portfolio Manager (how to rate the performance of buildings), 
setting an energy target, and financing options for building improvements and building upgrade 
strategies. ENERGY STAR Portfolio Manager is used extensively by state energy offices to 
benchmark performance of state and municipal buildings, saving taxpayer dollars. Nearly 40% 
of the country’s commercial building space utilities Portfolio Manager. 

The state energy offices are working cooperatively with our peers in the state 
environmental agencies and state public utilities commissions to ensure that programs, 
regulations, projects and policies are developed recognizing both energy and environmental 
concerns. We have worked closely with this program at EPA to address these issues. We 
encourage these continued efforts. 

Conclusion 

The ENERGY STAR program saves consumers billions of dollars every year. The 
payback is enormous. NASEO supports robust program funding in FY’ 15. Funding for the 
ENERGY STAR program is justified. NASEO endorses these activities and the state energy 
offices are working very closely with EPA to cooperatively implement a variety of critical 
national programs without mandates. 
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STATEMENT 

To the U.S House of Representatives, Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
for 

“Public Witnesses Hearing” 

April 10, 2014 
Matthew P. Valenta 
President 

National Federation of Federal Employees-Local 5300 
mnvalentafSicenturvtel.net 


This statement is provided in reference to the USDA Forest Service (FS) Law Enforcement & 
Investigations (LE&I) proposed Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 budget of $125,860,000. This proposed 
budget is a reduction of 12% ($18,000,000) in law enforcement operations compared to FY-2012 
levels. 

The latest reduction in funding for law enforcement operations on our nation’s national forests will 
severely hamper public and employee safety, choking the agency’s ability to protect our valued 
natural resources. As the exclusive representative of FS LE&l employees who are charged with 
protecting the public, our natural resources, and the employees who manage those resources, the 
National Federation of Federal Employees Local 5300 (Union) steadfastly objects to these 
arbitrary cuts to law enforcement and public safety funding. 

The LE&l budget comprises a mere 2.6% of the overall FS discretionary budget. The agency has 
clearly indicated through its budget allocation, that the LE&I program, and its employees, are of 
little importance to the mission of the agency. One LE&I Special Agent indicated to me recently 
that we are viewed as “nothing more than Walmart security guards in the eyes of FS leadership”. 
Consider FS Chief Tom Tidwell’s statement before your subcommittee on April 2, 2014. Of the 
1 1 pages of his statement, there is not one mention of LE&I or the ultimate sacrifices that some 
employees have made securing or national forests and protecting our communities. This has never 
been more of a compelling issue, particularly in light of the murder of LE&I employee Jason Crisp 
last month. 


lof4 
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The following LE&I officers were outright murdered in the line of duty carrying out the mission 
of the FS: 

• Officer Jason Crisp and K9 partner Maros- End Of Watch (EOW): March 12,2014 

• Officer Christopher Upton - EOW: March 5, 2010 

• Officer Kristine Fairbanks - EOW: September 20, 2008 

• Officer Brent Jacobson - EOW: January 1 2, 1989 

• Ranger Harmon O. Schwoob - EOW September 20, 1941 

• Ranger Rudolf Emil Mellenthin - EOW: August 23, 1918 

The FS should be strengthening its commitment to public/employee safety and resource protection, 
not weakening it through stifling budget cuts. 

Reducing enforcement efforts through budget cuts also increases firefighting risks, LE&l is 
already understaffed due to previous budget cuts wbicb have led to a hiring freeze. The proposed 
FY-2015 cuts will significantly impact an already crippled workforce that will be unable to 
perform arson violator patrols and the investigation of human caused wildland fires. 

Chief Tidwell indicates in his statement to the subcommittee that “accomplishing our work often 
takes us into high-risk environments” and that “our goal is to become a zero-fatality organization 
through a constant, relentless focus on safety”. This statement is certainly a contradiction given a 
reduced budget for I.E&t in FY 2015. 

The agency’s proposed FY-2015 Budget Overview states the following: 

In our facilities management and everything else we do, our first priority is safety, both for 
the public at large and for our own employees. To that end, we sustain a robust Law 
Enforcement and Investigations Program. We provide a highly visible uniformed patrol 
presence, and we are prepared to fully protect the timber, water, wildlife, and other 
resources entrusted to our care. We also have a rapid emergency response to incidents that 
might compromise human safety. Through cooperative law enforcement agreements with 
State, Tribal, and local law enforcement agencies, we leverage resources to protect the 
people we serve. 

Our Law Enforcement and Investigations Program has a robust capacity for responding 
to incidents of all kinds, including emergency response on wildfires. To help protect people 
and property, we provide a highly visible uniformed patrol presence. We also conduct 
criminal and civil investigations to protect property and wildland resources. 

The Union takes the position that this proposed budget cut runs counter to claiming that there will 
be a “robust” LE&I program in FY 2015. There will certainly be significantly less, if any, “highly 
visible uniformed patrol presence”; it will be next to impossible for LE&I employees to provide 
any kind of “rapid emergency response to incidents that might compromise human safety; and 
criminal investigations to “protect property and wildland resources” will be greatly reduced. These 
are not just statements meant to grandstand this issue. For example, just 2 months ago, LE&I 
personnel in one Region were ordered to stop driving and going to the field due to the effect of the 
same 1 8 million dollar cut that was implement in FY 2014. 
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The Union also has a duty to “safeguard the public interest” and “contribute to the effective 
conduct of public business” (5 U.S.C. §7101). 

In that light, I would like to call to your attention a survey recently conducted by Public Employees 
for Environmental Responsibilities (PEER) which revealed that employees of LE&I have little 
confidence in its top leaders. The survey, which was sent to all 770 supervisory and non- 
supervisory personnel, indicated that 78% of responding employees think that the Director (David 
Ferrell) is ineffective - only 8% rate him effective. Additionally, 80% say morale is bad - only 
1 5% think it is good. 

The results of this survey validate the concerns the Union has had for several years now. Upper 
management is out of touch with the rank and file and has done nothing to improve morale in the 
unit 

This is not a simple case of a few disgruntled employees. The agency is clearly in denial and has 
repeatedly refused to acknowledge the reality of an entire workforce with a broken spirit. 

Many of the troubles that have led to the steep decline in morale are tied to double digit budget 
cuts, lack of mobility for officers, safety concerns ignored, and fear of retaliation for speaking out 
according to the survey. 

As mentioned, for FY 20 14, the agency chose to cut its own law enforcement budget by 1 8 million 
dollars. How on earth can you expect an activity as critical as Law Enforcement to effectively 
operate especially considering that about 90% of its budget is tied up in fixed costs? The proposed 
LE&I budget for FY 2015 includes the same 18 million dollar reduction, even when other FS 
programs are enjoying funding increases. So far, requests by the Union for Chief Tidwell to explain 
why the fitnding reduction occurred have gone unanswered. The resulting hiring freeze for officers 
and reduction in force through attrition has stretched resources to the point of fatigue. Our 
employees are feeling strained and over extended because many of them now have to cover much 
more territory above and beyond what their normal patrol area was; Every year we hear “do more 
with less”, but expecting our employees to have to do that year after year puts their health and 
safety in jeopardy. 

To compound the situation, officers are routinely denied tactical training due to lack of funding. 
One law enforcement officer wrote in the PEER survey “TRAINING is always the first to get cut 
when budgets are cut. Even though it improves officer safety and productivity.” Additionally, the 
agency has refused to provide basic personal protective equipment such as duty boots and 
outerwear for inclement weather. 

LE&I employees have routinely been passed over for promotions and advancement in favor of 
external candidates with little or no FS background and knowledge. The lack of lateral 
reassignment opportunities within law enforcement leave employees feeling trapped and stagnant 
while other FS units provide a culture of mobility. 

The PEER survey points to a culture of retaliation within the FS ranks. One officer wrote - 
“Retaliation by management to perceived non-team players seems excessive and extreme. 
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Management appears to govern through fear and intimidation, fostering an adversarial relationship 
between them and their employees.” 

The employee survey can best be summed up by this statement provided by one officer: “Currently 
we have poor leadership, a poor budget combined with poor priorities. The good news about being 
in last place is that we have nowhere to go but upward.” 


Sincerley, 

h! P, l/aiwta 

Matthew P. Valenta - President 
NFFE Local 5300 
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TESTIMONY OF GREG KNADLE, VICE PRESIDENT, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
NATIONAL FISH AND WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES REGARDING 

FY 2015 BUDGET FOR THE U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT AND FOREST SERVICE 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony regarding FY 20 1 5 funding on behalf of the 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation (NFWF). NFWF’s FY 2015 appropriations request 
will be matched at least dollar for dollar with non-federal funds to conserve fish, wildlife 
and their habitats through local partnerships. 

We believe that NFWF is a sound investment in a time of constrained budgets because of our 
proven track record and statutoiy requirement to leverage federal funding with private 
contributions to maximize conservation benefit. We appreciate the Subcommittee’s past support 
and respectfully request your approval of funding at the following levels: 

* $ 7.022 million through the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Resource Management 
appropriation; 

* $ 3.0 million through the Bureau of Land Management’s Management of Lands and 
Resources appropriation; and 

* $ 3.0 million through the Forest Service’s National Forest System appropriation. 

Since its inception, NFWF has leveraged nearly $620 million in federal funds into more than 
$2. 1 billion in on-the-ground and in-the-water conservation with less than a 5% cost to the 
federal government and 130 staff nationwide. In 2013, NFWF supported a total of 537 projects. 
We obligated $49.7 million in federal funds as a springboard to leverage an additional $147.4 
million in private contributions and grantee matching funds, for a total investment of more than 
$197.2 million. 

In FY 2013, NFWF partnered with 15 federal agencies or departments to support implementation 
of federal conservation priorities. These efforts focused on coastal resiliency, private landowner 
outreach, ecosystem conservation and supporting community-based restoration in urban areas. 

In FY 2013, an independent accounting firm audited NFWF and they issued an unqualified 
report with no material weaknesses and no deficiencies identified. In addition, NFWF qualified 
as a low risk auditee under 0MB Circular A-133. 

Congress established NFWF in 1984 to catalyze private investments to conserve fish, wildlife 
and their habitats. In addition, every dollar provided directly to NFWF by Congress goes to on- 
the-ground conservation projects. NFWF raises private funds to support tire associated 
management costs. 

NFWF is required by law to match each federally appropriated dollar with a minimum of one 
non-federal dollar. We consistently exceed this requirement by leveraging federal funds at a 3:1 
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average r a tio while building consensus and emphasizing accountability, measu rab le results , and 
sustaina ble conserv atio n outcomes. 


The goal of NFWF is to ensure abundant wildlife species in order to allow the economic health 
of our nation to continue. The key elements of our approach include; ( 1 ) leverage, (2) efficiency, 
(3) partnerships, (4) transparency, and (5) measurable outcomes. 

1 want to highlight a couple of NFWF programs that you may have heard about recently. 

Flurricane Sandy Response: Hurricane Sandy surged up the Eastern Seaboard in October 
2012, devastating coastal communities in eight states. The storm was catastrophic in the mid- 
Atlantic, causing 199 deaths and $200 billion in property damage from North Carolina to New 
England. NFWF was chosen by the Department of the Interior to serve as the fiduciary and grant 
manger and the program will award more than $100 million in grants throughout the region 
affected by Hurricane Sandy including Connecticut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and West Virginia — the states that officially declared a natural disaster as a 
result of the stomi event. Grants will be awarded to projects that assess, restore, enhance or 
create wetlands, beaches and other natural systems to better protect communities from the 
impacts of future storms and naturally occurring events, while also creating habitat for fish and 
wildlife species. These projects represent win-win strategies that help protect communities from 
future storms, while strengthening ecological systems for the benefit of people, fish and wildlife. 

BP/Transocean Deepwater Horizon Oil Spill Settlement: In early 2013, a U.S. District Court 
approved two plea agreements resolving the criminal cases against BP and Transocean that arose 
out of the 20 1 0 Deepwater Horizon Oil Spill. The agreements direct a total payment of $2,544 
billion to be paid out over five years to NFWF to fund projects benefitting the natural resources 
of the Gulf Coast that were impacted by the oil spill. NFWF will carry out the plea agreements 
through its newly established Gulf Environmental Benefit Fund (Fund). In less than year from 
the approval of the plea agreements by the Court, NFWF had obligated more than half of the first 
year’s payment and on-the-ground conservation projects were being implemented. 


NFWF Partnerships 

With the Subcommittee’s support, FY 2015 funds will support our long-standing partnerships 
and initiatives with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Land Management, and U.S. 
Forest Service. Some of our priority initiatives for FY 2015 are described below: 

Next Generation of Conservationists Program; Last December, the third Request for 
Proposals was announced to solicit projects for NFWF’s Developing the Next Generation of 
Conservationists Program. 'ITiis program is designed to introduce America’s youth to careers in 
conservation while they are employed by youth corps or other private entities. During the first 
two-years of the program, conservation employment opportunities were provided to 
approximately 1,300 individuals. This year, NFWF received 95 applications for funding through 
this program requesting nearly $5 million that would be leveraged into over $13.8 million. Four 
federal agencies, the Bureau of Land Management, the U.S. Forest Service, the U.S. Fish and 
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Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of Reclamation are providing a combined $1.4 million to 
support the Program this year. Award announcements are anticipated in May. 

In addition to employing youth, NFWF is working to employ veterans in implementing 
conservation projects. As part of Request for Proposals for the recent $100 million Hurricane 
Sandy Resiliency program, we worked with the Department of the Interior to include preference 
points for those projects that involve youth and veteran employment or participation. NFWF is 
currently exploring options with the Department of Veterans Affairs and Department of Defense 
to expand conservation employment opportunities for our Nation’s veterans. 

Western Water Program: The NFWF Western Water Program (WWP) works in geographies 
around the west including the Columbia Basin, Walker, Rio Grande, Klamath, and Lower 
Colorado Delta. NFWF is also looking into prospective programs Central Valley of California 
and Yellow Cutthroat Trout watersheds in Idaho and Wyoming. NFWF’s Western Water 
Program and Stanford’s Center for Water in the West co-hosted a 1 !4 day workshop on how to 
improve enabling conditions for water transactions and increasing the pace and scale of such 
efforts. 

Chesapeake Bay, Great Lakes, and Long Island Sound: Watershed health plays an important 
role in fish and wildlife conservation and has been a feature of NFWF’s grantmaking since 
establishing our partnership with the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) in 1998. In the 
last decade, NFWF has formed strategic public-private partnerships to restore and protect fish 
and wildlife habitat while improving water quality in the Chesapeake Bay, Great Lakes, and 
Long Island Sound. Federal partners in the programs include EPA, Department of the Interior 
agencies, U.S. Forest Service, Natural Resources Conservation Service, National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, and others. NFWF leverages various federal funds for these 
partnerships but, more importantly, has attracted private contributions from corporations and 
other private foundations. Through these partnerships, federal agencies are able to leverage 
resources with NFWF’s corporate sponsors and private contributions to increase the impact any 
one of them could have alone. This spring, NFWF announced a new partnership with CSX 
deemed the “Oyster Express”, which will deliver 120,000 cubic yards of fossilized oyster shell 
from Florida through CSX-donated rail transportation to assist oyster reef restoration in the 
Chesapeake Bay. The partnership was made possible through CSX’s largest-ever in-kind 
donation valued at $2.4 million and will support the largest oyster restoration project in the 
history of the Chesapeake Bay and perhaps the continental US. 

J obs and Economic Benefits from Conservation Investm ents 

In 2012, NFWF commissioned a study. The Conservation Economy in America: Direct 
investments and economic contributions, to determine the economic impacts of federal, state, 
local and private investments in natural resource conservation. The minimum total investment in 
natural resource conservation in the U.S. is $38.8 billion annually. This is a conservative figure 
given that data on the local and private investments is limited. More importantly, the total 
economic activity and jobs created by this spending is $93.2 billion and 660,000 respectively. 
When this data is combined with the economic output from outdoor recreation and historic 
preservation, the total economic impact is $1.7 trillion, returning $211 billion in federal, state 
and local tax revenue, and supporting 12.8 million jobs annually. This economy is largely 
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dependent on federal investments in public lands, recreation and conservation programs that are 
funded in the Interior and Environment appropriation. 

NFWF Reauth or ization 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Reauthorization Act (H.R. 263) was introduced in 
the House in February 2012 and a companion bill (S. 51) was introduced in the Senate, both with 
strong bipartisan support. Both bills renew NFWF’s direct appropriations authorization at a level 
of $25 million, a reduction in authorization of $5 million, for an additional five years. The $25 
million authorization includes $15 million annually through the Department of the Interior; $5 
million annually through the U.S. Department of Agriculture; and $5 million annually through 
the Department of Commerce. The bills affirm the original purposes of NFWF and strengthen 
NFWF’s ability to raise private dollars, working with federal agencies more effectively, reducing 
bureaucratic burdens, and maximizing conservation outcomes. Importantly, the reauthorization 
will ensure NFWF’s ability to save money for the federal government through efficient grant 
administration, effective collaboration, and significant leverage through private sector 
contributions. 

H. R. 263 is sponsored by Congressman Grimm (NY) and Congressman Dingell (MI). S. 5 1 is 
sponsored by Chairman Boxer and Ranking member Vitter and include the following co- 
sponsors: Baucus (MT), Cardin (MD), Cochran (MS), Collins (ME), Roberts (KS), Stabenow 
(MI), Tester (MT), Udall (NM), and Whitehouse (RI). NFWF is working with the appropriate 
authorizing committees to pass the legislation this year. 

Conclusion 

For nearly three decades, NFWF has been at the forefront of national conservation activity. With 
our partners, NFWF has contributed to some of the nation’s most important conservation 
programs, invested millions in worthy and successful projects, and spearheaded programs to 
conserve our nation’s most treasured natural resources. We have a successful model of 
coordinating and leveraging federal funds and attracting support from the private sector to 
address the most significant threats to fish and wildlife populations and their habitats. NFWF 
currently has partnerships with 15 federal agencies and more than 50 corporations and private 
foundations. 

Meaningful and measurable outcomes, evaluation, and accountability are NFWF’s building 
blocks to ensure maximum conservation impact. We are working directly with the federal 
agencies and our other partners to maximize results and produce sustainable conservation 
outcomes. To that end, NFWF is incorporating monitoring and evaluation into our programs to 
measure progress, promote adaptive management, demonstrate results, and continuously learn 
from project investments. We look forward to building on our partnerships with our federal 
agency partners in FY 2015 and appreciate the Subcommittee’s continued support of these 
collaborative efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, we greatly appreciate your continued support and hope the Subcommittee will 
approve funding for the Foundation in FY 2015. 
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EPA should not be cutting the budget for the national radon chamber and the 
grants for the state radon programs. Radon is the second leading cause of lung 
cancer after cigarette smoking. It is estimated that 21,000 lung cancer deaths 
annually are attributed to radon. The EPA has been operating the national radon 
chamber and it is the primary reference chamber for the radon industry. If the 
EPA closes this radon chamber, then there will be no government entity that can 
provide a primary reference chamber for the industry. Needless to say a primary 
radon chamber is crucial for proficiency testing and instrument and device 
calibration. State radon programs are designed to spread awareness and save 
lives. To cut funding for these programs is a disservice to the consumer. Please 
tell EPA to reinstate its budget for SIRG and for the Radon Chamber. 


Michelle Wunderlich 

Certification Coordinator 

NRSB (National Radon Safety Board) 

www.nrsb.org 

Phone; 866-329-3474 

Fax: 914-345-1169 
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National Taxpayers Union 


Testimony of Pete Sepp, Executive Vice President, National Taxpayers Union 

Before the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior, 
Environment, and Related Agencies 

Regarding State Revolving Funds and Open Competition 
April 10, 2014 


Introduction 


Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Committee, my name is Pete 
Sepp; I am Executive Vice President of National Taxpayers Union (NTU), a non-profit, non- 
partisan citizen group founded in 1969 to work for lower taxes and limited, efficient government. 
On behalf ofNTU’s 362,000 members, I write to offer this written testimony for the record in 
regard to the hearing you are holding today, which will explore not only appropriations falling 
within the jurisdiction of the Subcommittee but also the processes through which such funds are 
overseen. It is upon the latter topic, which has major implications for the nation’s taxpayers, that 
this testimony is focused,* 

Specifically I wish to offer support for reforms that would encourage open competition and 
bidding for materials pertaining to water and wastewater projects capitalized by State Revolving 
Funds (SRFs). As you know, much of the SRFs’ resources are underwritten by the federal 
government. 

NTlJ’s members believe that the nation’s considerable challenges for replacing, renovating, and 
financing infrastructure must be met in a fiscally responsible manner that encourages innovative 
policy approaches at all levels of government and relies more heavily on private-sector 
involvement. According to calculations from Harris Kenny of the Reason Foundation, the 
combined 2012 renewal rate of private contracts for water and wastewater services by local 
governments (whether re-approving the incumbent or awarding to a new bidder) was nearly 90 
percent. This should be a testament to the feasibility of public-private partnerships in delivering 
such a critical infrastructure component. 

*As a matter of organizational policy National Taxpayers Union neither seeks nor accepts any 
kind of grant, contract, or other funding from any level of government. 

National Taxpayers Union Testimony, April 10, 2014, Page 1 
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Open Procurement and LCCA: A Foundation forSRF Reform 

Yet, it is clear that many infrastructure projects will continue to involve significant, direct 
investments from taxpayers. Given the fact that the estimated average replacement value of the 
entire water network in the U.S. could amount to trillions of dollars, the need for other 
approaches to delivering good value for citizens remains paramount. 

Although far from perfect, recent Congressional action on a pilot program version of the Water 
Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act is a sign of bipartisan interest in developing 
alternatives to high-cost funding processes for water and sewer initiatives. Other commendable 
strides have been made in the clean-water grant programs of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Rural Development Office and Rural Utilities Service, both of which build 
safeguards into their disbursement procedures that hold project leaders accountable for practicing 
open procurement policies. 

Furthermore, though it was flawed in numerous aspects, the Moving Ahead for Progress in the 
21“ Century Act made a more robust federal (and state) commitment to Life Cycle Cost Analysis 
(LCCA) techniques for transportation projects. LCCA has an integral role in ensuring that open 
competition procedures yield the most effective result for taxpayers. 

To reiterate, these are not mere semantic or academic exercises; they translate into genuine, 
significant, budgetary savings. In 2013 a Government Accountability Office study of state 
transportation project-evaluation practices determined that 13 of the 16 agencies analysts 
contacted had embraced some form of LCCA. The GAO report noted that “Officials in all 13 
states indicated that LCCA helped ensure that the agency selected the pavement that was most 
cost-effective over the longterm... .” 

Unfortunately, government procurement practices at the municipal level are too often steered by 
antiquated rules that prevent taxpayers and ratepayers from receiving the effective return they 
deserve for the dollars they are required to pour into local infrastructure of all kinds. This is 
especially the case with water and sewer systems. 

It need not be this way. Some localities have embraced LCCA, open competition, and other 
fiscally prudent reforms in water infrastructure, with solid results. Indianapolis, for instance, was 
a leader among major U.S. cities in adopting proactive management strategies that stressed 
reviewing all the alternatives for replacement. According to a 2012 assessment from Mayor 
Gregory Ballard, the use of “non-corrosive material is critical to keeping long-term maintenance 
costs down and minimizing capital replacement budgets.” He reported, for instance, that PVC 
pipes experienced 2.5 times fewer breaks than traditional pipes. 

Quantifying the Savings: An NTU Analysis 

What is the potential for savings nationwide by permitting the experience of Indianapolis and 
other cities to inform policies nationwide? To answer this question I wish to commend your 

National Taxpayers Union Testimony, April 10, 2014, Page 2 
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attention to a report NTU commissioned in April 2013 concerning the underground-pipe 
component of the massive water and sewer replacement liability for taxpayers and ratepayers. 
The full study, entitled Reforming Our Nation ’s Approach to the Infrastructure Crisis: How 
Competition, Oversight, and Innovation Can Lower Water and Sewer Rates in the U.S., is 
available at www.ntu.org . Gregory Baird, President of the Water Finance Research Foundation 
(WFRF), examined for NTU the challenges of decaying water and wastewater systems in the 
U.S., and determined that impediments to change are more fiscal and political in nature than they 
are technical. 

For example, although corrosion is the main factor in deteriorating metallic pipes such as cast 
and ductile iron - boosting long-term replacement costs to a trillion dollars or more - other types 
of material could, with proper evaluation for local needs and conditions, help to reduce or control 
that problem. Drawing upon established industry standards and research from prestigious 
institutions, WFRF developed a methodology incorporating pipe diameters, water main 
breakage/decay tests, pressure specifications, and other variables to provide an estimate of 
potential savings by allowing materials such as PVC pipes to be considered in the water 
delivery chain. Among the study’s findings: 

• A nationwide switch from cast iron and ductile iron pipes to PVC, given open 
procurement and cost justification analysis, could benefit water ratepayers and taxpayers 
in the average total amount of $371 billion, or 17.4 percent of the total replacement value 
of U.S. underground water pipe infrastructure. About one-fourth of these savings would 
occur over roughly 25 years, with the rest in subsequent decades. 

• Flowever, population growth will drive the need for new underground infrastructure, not 
just replacement. If these pipes were also subjected to rigorous open procurement and 
cost justification analysis across the country, an average total of $139.6 billion in savings 
could be realized through the year 2050. 

• Individual states and cities, many of which do not allow open procurement policies, could 
reap large benefits from such reforms. The author conducted PVC-based cost-cutting 
estimates for places such as Chicago ($33.6 million in savings) and Detroit ($8.5-$l 1.9 
million in savings). 

Various industries and utilities are likely to argue over the assessments above, but they are 
missing the point of the NTU-WFRF study: reforms such as open procurement practices and life- 
cycle costing methods allow that very kind of debate to occur in a rational way. NTU’s interest is 
not in steering procurement toward particular outcomes, but in ensuring that the process itself 
allows for efficient decisions that are appropriate for each community’s taxpayers. As Baird 
wrote, “The issue at hand is not really the selection of one pipe over another, but the ability for a 
utility to take advantage of all materials, processes, technologies, and products that create the 
most cost-effective solution while meeting sustainable performance levels.” 

In any case, other stakeholders, including most recently the Mayors Water Council of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, have spoken out for competitive procurement of underground 

National Taxpayers Union Testimony, April 10, 2014, Page 3 
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infrastructure, improving the prospects for overhauling current, flawed practices. Furthermore, 
according to Baird, utility managers and elected officials must embrace regular public reviews 
and financial analyses of their operations, including multi-year condition assessments, to reduce 
risks to ratepayers and earn their confidence. 

Although an abundance of research exists on the salutary fiscal impact of these methods, 
ensuring that they are employed at the most basic planning levels will require a more concerted 
effort. While NTU believes that Washington’s involvement in local government infrastructure 
projects should be minimized, federal grants and cost-sharing will likely persist in this area in the 
near term. For that reason, lawmakers should thoughtfully design additional SRF guidelines that 
help encourage utilities and other entities to adopt open procurement and LCCA. Indeed, for the 
sake of protecting federal tax dollars, it is incumbent upon the Legislative and Executive 
Branches to establish the oversight structures within which local experimentation can 
productively flourish. 

In the course of these deliberations, you may hear concerns about sovereignty and control over 
infrastructure decision-making. This is indeed an important factor; innovation and accountability 
can often best be achieved at the level of government closest to the people themselves. Yet, it is 
equally apparent that these two qualities can be stifled, even among localities, without a 
framework that can guide them and encourage them. Care must be taken to avoid regulatory 
impulses that restrict the freedom to experiment or add to compliance expenses. Still, it is 
reasonable for Congress to offer positive leadership that will protect taxpayers and ratepayers 
from subpar infrastructure asset management in their communities. 

Conclusion 


NTU is dedicated to helping citizens and elected officials reach a mutually productive consensus 
on the need for better stewardship, oversight, and allocation of the public’s resources toward all 
manner of infrastructure, including water and wastewater undertakings. Please feel free to call 
upon us in your future deliberations over these and other matters that come before your 
Subcommittee. Our members are most grateful for your consideration of these comments. 


National Taxpayers Union Testimony, April 10, 2014, Page 4 
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Congressional Fire Services Institute 
International Association of Fire Chiefs 

National Volunteer Fire Council 

Testimony being submitted on behalf of the above-listed organizations by: Sean Carroll, Director of 
Government Relations, CFSI; Evan Davis, Government Relations Manager, lAFC; Dave Finger, Director of 
Government Relations, NVFC 

April 7, 2014 

The Honorable James Moran, Ranking Member 
Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment 
and Related Agencies 
1016 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran: 


The Honorable Ken Calvert, Chairman 
Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment 
and Related Agencies 
B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Our organizations request that you include a minimum of $16 million in funding for the Volunteer Fire 
Assistance (VFA) grant program In fiscal year (FY) 2015 appropriations. VFA provides matching funds to 
volunteer fire departments protecting communities with 10,000 or fewer residents to purchase 
equipment and training for wildland fire suppression. 


According to the President's FY 2015 Budget Justification for the U.5. Forest Service, volunteer fire 
departments provide nearly 80 percent of initial attack on wildland fires in the U.S. Unfortunately, these 
departments frequently lack the financial resources to adequately equip and train their firefighters to 
engage in wildland fire suppression. For example, the ThirdNeeds Assessment of the U.S. Fire Service 
report published in 2011 by the National Fire Protection Association found that 68 percent of all fire 
departments that are responsible for wildland firefighting have not formally trained all their personnel 
to the recommended national standard. 


When local fire departments are unable to suppress wildland fires during the initial phase, the fires 
spread and state and federal firefighters are deployed. This is an extremely expensive process that can 
cost the federal government anywhere from hundreds of millions to more than one billion dollars in fire 
suppression costs alone in a single year depending on the severity of the fire season. 

The costs of wildland fire suppression have been increasing steadily as commercial and residential 
development pushes further Into the wildland/urban interface (WUI). The National Interagency Fire 
Center reports that in 2012, increased building in the WUI led to an above average number of structures 
burning in wildland fires. Throughout the year, a total of 4,244 structures were lost - 2,200 of which 
were residential structures. With suppression costs rising, ail stakeholders must increase efforts to 
prevent wildland fires, respond to wildland fires quickly before they become uncontrollable, and 
educate communities in the wildland/urban interface so that they can take precautions to minimize 
losses due to wildland fire. 


In recent years, federal funding for volunteer fire departments to prepare for wildland fire suppression 
has been dwindling. VFA has seen funding reduced from $16 million in FY 2010 to $15,662 million in FY 
2011 and approximately $13 million in FY 2012, FY 2013 and FY 2014. Additionally, the Rural Fire 
Assistance program, which had historically been funded at $7-10 million per year and provided matching 
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grants to fire departments that agreed to assist in responding to wildland fires on federal lands, hasn't 
been funded since FY 2010. 

Federal support is critical to ensure volunteer fire departments are able to safely and effectively respond 
to wildland fires. Our organizations recognize the chailenges that Congress faces in trying to adequately 
fund a range of important programs in today's difficult budget environment. At the same time, we 
believe that reducing the funding for programs like RFA and VFA from a combined $23 million in FY 2010 
to $13,025 million in FY 2014, leaves volunteer fire departments with fewer resources to prepare to 
respond to wildland fires and will lead to higher federal spending on fire suppression in the long run. 

We urge you to provide a minimum of $16 million for VFA in FY 2015. 

Sincerely, 

Congressional Fire Services Institute 
International Association of Fire Chiefs 
National Volunteer Fire Council 
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Desiree Sorenson-Groves, Vice President, Government Affairs 
National Wildlife Refuge Association 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 905 
Washington, DC 20036 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
CONCERNING FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS, April 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

On behalf of the National Wildlife Refuge Assoeiation (NWRA) and its membership of current 
and former U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) professionals. Refuge Friends organizations 
and concerned citizens, thank you for your support for the National Wildlife Refuge System 
(NWRS), particularly for the funding increase for fiscal year 2014 (FY14). NWRA appreciates 
the opportunity to offer comments on the FY15 Interior Appropriations bill and respectfully 
requests the following: 

• $476.4ra for the Operations and Maintenance (O&M) accounts of the NWRS, including 
$5m for the Pacific Marine Monuments; 

• $900m for the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF), with $178. 3m allocated for 
the FWS, including SlOm for Everglades Headwaters NWR and Conservation Area (FL); 
$6.5m for Silvio 0. Conte NFWR (CT, NH, VT, MA); $5m for Cache River NWR (AR); 
$3 million for Flint Hills Legacy Conservation Area (KS); $2 m for Bear River Watershed 
Conservation Area (WY, ID, UT); Sim for Blackwater NWR (MD); and Sim for John 
Chafee NWR (RI); 

• $75m for the FWS Partners for Fish and Wildlife Program; 

• $13ra for the FWS Coastal Progratn; 

• $60m for FWS for Preparedness and Hazardous Fuels Reduction (under DOI); 

• $20m for the National Wildlife Refuge Fund; 

• $1 6m for the FWS construction account; 

• $58.7m for the State and Tribal Wildlife Grants Program; 

• S35m for the North American Wetlands Conservation Fund; 

• $4m for the Neotropical Migratory Bird Fund; 

• $9.1m for the Multinational Species Conservation Fund and $13.5m for Wildlife Without 
Borders; 

• $7 .022m for the FWS account in the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation (NFWF). 

We understand our nation’s challenging fiscal climate, but cutting funding to programs that are 
economic drivers and job creators in local communities would only exacerbate the already 
difficult situation. For example, the NWRS averages almost $5 in economic return for every $1 
appropriated and the Partners for Fish and Wildlife program returns nearly $16 for every $1 
spent on projects. But budgets have not kept pace with rising costs, and the gap between the 
funding needed to maintain these programs and the funding appropriated has widened 
dramatically. To begin bridging that gap, NWRA urges Congress to fund these critical programs 
that leverage federal dollars and serve as economic drivers. 
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National Wildlife Refuge System - Operations & Maintenance 

NWRA chairs the Cooperative Alliance for Refuge Enhancement (CARE), a diverse coalition of 
23 sporting, conservation, and scientific organizations representing more than 16 million 
Americans that supports increased funding for the Refuge System. CARE estimates the NWRS 
needs at least $900 million annually to manage its 150 million acres, yet it is currently funded at 
roughly half that amount - at only $3.15 per acre. The Refuge System cannot fulfill its obligation 
to the American public, our wildlife, and 46.5 million annual visitors without increases in 
maintenance and operation funds. 

Budget cuts over the past four years have had a dramatic impact on the Refuge System, resulting 
in significant declines in habitat preservation and management, hunting, fishing, volunteerism 
and scientific research. Between FYIO and FY13, the Refuge System faced widespread declines 
in measured performance: the acres of forest and shrubland improved declined by 51%; wetland 
acres restored declined by 77%; and riparian miles restored declined by 19%. Meanwhile, the 
control of invasive animal populations decreased by 46% and acres treated for invasive plants 
decreased by 37% resulting in a 60% drop in acreage where invasive plant control was achieved. 
At the Wichita Mountains NWR in Oklahoma, two biotech positions remain vacant, including a 
seasonal position to fight invasive species, compromising year's of gains made against invasive 
species on refuge grasslands and leaving private lands vulnerable to the spread of invasives. 

NWRA agrees with statements made by Chairman Calvert at a hearing with FWS Director, Dan 
Ashe, on April 3, 2014, regarding the importance of the FWS to partner with state agencies, 
through the State Wildlife Grant Program, and with private landowners to keep wildlife from 
becoming endangered. However, funding cuts threaten that very work. For instance, at the 
Imperial NWR in Arizona, grant funding opportunities are being bypassed due to lack of staff to 
develop proposals and oversee projects. The wildlife biologist vacancy at Imperial and vacancies 
at other refuges along the Colorado River prevented the refuge from applying for a Cooperative 
Recovery grant to restore 830 acres of marsh habitat, primarily for the endangered Yuma clapper 
rail. The refuges were unable to commit to the planning, execution, monitoring, and reporting 
requirements of this grant. 

Along the Texas coast, the Aransas NWR is home to the highly endangered whooping crane, yet 
every aspect of the refuge’s work is impacted by budget cuts. Prescribed burning - a vital 
management tool to provide food for the cranes and treat invasive species - is down by 65% this 
year. Unable to maintain facilities to ensure public safety and accessibility, the refuge has also 
curtailed visitor access, closing 12 of the 17 public facilities, including a fishing pier, boardwalks 
and photo blinds. And to top it off, the loss of visitor services staff has resulted in a decrease in 
volunteer support: last year volunteers donated 24,000 hours and occupied eight RV sites on the 
refuge but now only two RV sites are occupied. 

During these years of challenging budgets, the Refuge System’s potential to drive local 
economies and create jobs is of paramount importance. Banking On Nature, a report issued by 
the FWS in October 2013, , shows tliat even during the worst recession since the Great 
Depression, the overall return on investment increased substantially for the Refuge System. From 
2006-201 1 the Refuge System saw sales and economic output increase 20% to $2.4 billion, 
visitation increase 30% to 46.5 million, average return on investment increase 22% to $4.87 for 
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every $1 appropriated, and supported jobs increase 23% to 35,000. At the Ridgefield NWR in 
Washington, over $6 is returned to the local economy for every $1 appropriated and at the 
Wichita Mountains NWR in Oklahoma, the refuge returns a whopping $44 for every $1 
appropriated. 

Strategic Growth 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) is an essential tool for protecting the integrity 
of the Refuge System and is the primary funding source for land and conservation easement 
acquisition by federal land agencies. 

Increasingly, LWCF is being used to conserve working lands through the acquisition of 
easements that secure conservation protection while leaving the land in private ownership and on 
the tax rolls. Conservation easements are powerful tools that foster public-private partnerships 
with ranchers, farmers and foresters to conserve wildlife, habitat and a uniquely American way 
of life. Innovative landscape-scale initiatives using easements as a primary conservation tool 
have broad community and state support in New England’s Connecticut River Watershed, the 
Flint Hills of Kansas, the Everglades Headwaters, Montana’s Crown of the Continent, and the 
Dakota Grasslands. These iconic landscapes remain privately managed, generating tax income 
for local communities, securing our nation’s food, and balancing resource use and resource 
protection for wildlife. 

In many cases, however, land acquisition is required to conserve intact and functional natural 
habitat. The Refuge System is responsible for safeguarding population levels of a range of 
species, including many species that require very specific habitat conditions, such as nesting 
grounds for sea turtle and isolated springs for endemic desert fish. Others require multiple habitat 
types during their life cycle. By acquiring critical habitat areas and linking conserved lands, the 
Refuge System enhances the overall integrity of the system and strengthens our network of 
habitat to give wildlife space and time to respond to changes, whether from climate or changing 
land use patterns. 

The Refuge Association calls on Congress to fund LWCF at $900 million per year, with $178.3 
million provided in FYl 5 to the FWS for conservation easements and refuge in-holdings, 
including the following projects and those advocated by refuge Friends: 

• Everglades Headwaters NWR & Conservation Area (FL) - $10m; 

• Cache River NWR (AR) - $5m; 

• Silvio O. Conte NFWR (NH, VT, MA, CT) - $6.5ra; 

• Flint Hills Legacy Conservation Area (KS) - $3m; 

• Bear River Watershed Conservation Area (WY, ID, UT) - $2m; 

• Blackwater NWR (MD) - $lm; 

• John H. Chafee NWR (RI) - $lm. 

Partnerships 

With 75% of all fish and wildlife species dependent upon private lands for their survival, the 
Partners for Fish and Wildlife program (Partners Program) is one of the most powerful tools for 
protecting wildlife where it lives. By building effective partnerships between public agencies 
and private landowners to conserve America’s expansive working landscapes, the Partners 
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Program has implemented nearly 29,000 restoration projects in the past twenty-five years, 
restoring over one million acres of wetlands, three million acres of uplands, and 1 1,000 miles of 
streams. The program has been instrumental in the success of such iconic landscape 
conservation projects as the Rocky Mountain Front and Blackfoot Challenge in Montana and the 
Flint Hills in Kansas, and is playing a key role in conserving greater sage-grouse habitat in the 
intermountain west. 

The Partners program consistently leverages federal dollars for conservation, generating nearly 
$1 6 in economic return for every $1 appropriated for projects. The Refuge Association and the 
landowner-led Partners for Conservation request $75 million for FY 15. Such a funding level 
would result in an additional $400 million worth of conservation across the nation. 

Commitment to Refuge Communities - Refuge Revenue Sharing 

The Refuge System uses net income derived from permits and timber harvests to make payments 
to local communities to offset property tax revenue lost when the federally-acquired lands are 
removed from local tax rolls, and relies on Congressional appropriations to the Refuge Revenue 
Sharing program to compensate for the shortfall between revenues and tax replacement 
obligations. Unfortunately, declining revenues and lack of appropriations have resulted in the 
Service paying less than 50% of its tax-offset obligations since 2001. The negative impact on 
local communities is felt even more starkly in difficult economic times and severely strains 
relations between the federal units and their local community, threatening the goodwill and 
partnerships that are keystones of successful conservation. NWRA requests $20 million for the 
Refuge Revenue Sharing Program, which, in recognition of the President’s proposal to zero out 
funding, is still less than half of what is needed. NWRA also calls for a review of the Refuge 
Revenue Sharing Act of 1 9.55 as amended, and consideration of conversion to a Payment-in-Lieu 
of Taxes (PILT) program to be consistent with other federal land management agencies and to 
provide Refuge communities with more equitable payments. 

Leveraging American Volunteerism 

Refuges are vital places for the American people to actively connect with nature. Refuge 
volunteers contributed their time and expertise, totaling 1 .4 million hours last year - the 
equivalent of 702 full time staff - a 20% boost to the Refuge System workforce of 3,400 
employees. But this level of volunteer service is only possible when the System is adequately 
staffed to provide the necessary volunteer training and oversight, and smaller budgets mean cuts 
to volunteer opportunities. From FYIO to FY13, the System experienced an 8.7% reduction in 
the number of volunteers, at a time when the System needs their help the most to greet visitors, 
staff refuge nature stores, maintain Refuge grounds, provide interpretation and much more. 

NWRA believes the National Wildlife Refuge System can meet its responsibilities to the 
American people with collaboration and sufficient funding and we urge Congress to help the 
FWS meet these obligations. 
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TESTIMONY TO THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMI ITEE ON INTE:R10R, ENVIRONMENT AND RliLATED AGENCIES 

by 

THE NEW ENGLAND FOREST POLICY GROUP 
EMILY BATESON, CHAIR 

APRn.10,2014 

Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, we are grateful for the opportunity to 
submit testimony today on behalf of the New England Forest Policy Group and the 60 conservation, 
forestry, and recreation interests listed below 

We respectfully request an increase in overall funding for the I.and and Water Conservation Fund to 
the Authorized level of $900 million, including $100 million for the Forest Legacy Program, $647.81 
million for the federal LWCF, and $48.1 million for the State Grants Program in the FY 2015 Interior 
and Finvironment Appropriations bill. We also respectfully request a minimum of $5 million for the 
Community Forest and Open Space Conservation Progi-am, $34,145 million for the North American 
Wetlands Consei-vation Act, $58.7 million for the State and Tribal Wildlife Grants Program, $10 million 
for the Recreational Trails Conservation Assistance Program, $31 million for Urban & Community 
Forestr)?, $48 million for the Cooperative Forest Health Program, $29 million for Forest Stewardship, 
$15 million for Woody Biomass Utilization Grants, and $25 million for the Urban Park and Recreation 
Fund. 

'fhese levels are based upon the Administration’s Proposed FY 2015 budget or level funding from FY 
2014, whichever amount is larger. In a few select cases they reflect the priority needs of New England 
to grow an underfunded program - most notably the Community Forest Program - to a level that will 
begin supporting the demonstrated need. The suite of consen^ation and forestry programs in this 
testimony has proven to provide great benefits to the communities of New England that depend upon 
our region’s forests and to the nation as a whole. Anything less than the requested funding will impact 
the effectiveness of the Programs, particulaiiy given that many of these programs have already 
experienced notable funding declines over the past five years. 

The New England Forest Policy Group is an informal collaborative of diverse forestry, recreation, and 
conservation organizations and businesses united by our efforts to conserve and utilize the forested 
landscapes that characterize our region. New England’s forests are the backbone of our forest 
products and recreation economies, and provide other services of incalculable value including water and 
biodiversity protection, climate mitigation, and flood resilience. As the most forested region in the 
country, New England’s economy is strongly dependent on tlie health and integrity of its forests. 
Communities across the region depend on our wooded landscapes for their health and well being, as do 
the 60 million people within a days drive. New England’s forests are 85% privately owned, mostly in 
relatively small parcels, and landowners arc facing profound challenges from rising land prices, 
escalating development pressures, and other threats that have the potential to significantly diminish this 
irreplaceable landscape. 

We strongly believe that programs \ital to our region’s future must be sustained, including forest 
conservation and stewardship, recreational planning, and utilization of our forests in new and 
innovative ways. New England has compelling need for the programs in front of j^our Subcommittee. 


1 
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As the Subcommittee crafts its Interior & Related Agencies Appropriations bill, there are several key 

points we respectfully request you to consider: 

1. Overall Funding for the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) at $900 milHon . 

Funding at the recommended S900 million is critical for the conservation of the natural legacy of 
New England and the countr^^ All six New England states will receive funding for critically 
important LAVCP projects if the requested level of $900 million is provided in FY 201 5. If this 
amount is not supported, many opportunities will be lost 

2. New England Needs for Federal Land Acquisition under LWCF, In Fiscal Year 2015, less 
than half of New England’s proposed projects arc found in the highest priority “Discretionary” 
sections, which means that more than half of New England’s FY’' 2015 LWCF projects are not likely 
to receive funding unless close to full funding is appropriated. 

a. National Park Service L WCF Acquisitions — Collaborative Landscape Planning for 
National Trails at $25 million total ($11,2M Discretionary & $13.8 Mandatory), including 
$3.76 million for the Appalachian National Scenic Trail in New Hampshire & Vermont 
and $0.25 million for the New England National Scenic Trail in Massachusetts. The 

proposed FY 2015 LWCF funds arc necessary for conserving and expanding two iconic trail 
corridors in New England — the Appalachian National Scenic Trail and the New Eaigiand 
National Scenic Trail. New England’s outdoor recreation economy is worth approximately $43 
billion/year and supports more than 330,000 jobs, according to the Outdoor Industry 
Association. In addition, our region’s trails provide healthy recreation for the people who live 
here and necessary urban respite for more than 60 million people overall. 

b. US. Fish and Wildlife Service LWCF Acquisitions — The Silvio O. Conte National Fish 
and Wildlife Refuge at $5 Million ($2M Discretionary & $3M Mandatory). Securing 
protection of these ecologically rich watersheds and habitat corridors is a top regional priority. 
TTie Conte refuge encompasses the Connecticut River watershed — a critical four-state habitat 
corridor and a treasure trove of ecological diversity, recreation, and economic opportunity. 

c. National Park Service L WCF Acquisitions — Acadia Na tional Park a t 
$0.76M(Mandatory). This project will secure an inholding that provides high priority access 
and protection to the paddling gem. Round Pond, on the west side of Mount Desert Island. 

3. US Forest Service Programs of Special Importance to New England — USFS Forest Legacy 
and USES Community Forest Program, 'riiese two programs in the Interior Appropriations bill 
are particularly important to New England given our region’s high percentage of private forestland 
ownership and the intense development pressures on these lands. 

a. USFS Forest Legacy needs full $100 million Appropriation to meet New England's 
needs. Forest I..egacy has protected more than 1 million acres of forestland in New Fmgland 
since its establishment in the 1990 Farm Bill — a remarkable and vital accomplishment. 

Originally created to help address needs in New England and New York, this highly successful 
program has expanded to 53 states and territories without expanding the available funding. 
S1Q0M would provide a solid start toward rebalancing available funds to the number of states 
now in the program and the rising number of applications and prCvSsing conservation need. 

New England has aii outstandijig group of Forest Legacy Projects in the Proposed FY 2015 
Budget, including two of the top ten projects nationally and four of the top 20 projects in the 
national rankings. However, 'Fhe Program must receive the full 1100 million requested to ensure 
that all of New England’s projects are retained. New England’s full FY 2015 interests include: 
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• $4.56M in “Discretionary?” Forest Legacy funding for Dowsville Headwaters in VT; Gulf 
Hagas Whitecap in ME; and partial funding for Whip-Poor-Will Woods in CT. 

• SI 1.955M in less secure “Mandatory^* Forest Legacy funding for WTiip-Poor-Will Woods in 
CT (project funding is divided between Mandatory? and Discretionary lists); Groton Forest 
IvCgacy Initiative in VT; Big Six Forest in ME; Connecticut to Quabbin Rescr\'oir in MA; 
Windham Region Working Forest in V^T; and Oliverian Valley in NFI. 

b. USFS Community Forest Pwgram needs a minimum of $5 million. The Community? 

Forest Program is a 50-50 matching grant program to help local governments, tribes, and non- 
profit organizations expand the region’s proud tradition of locally owned and managed lands, 
such as town forests. The program has drawn strong interest nationally — in its first grant round 
in FY 2012, the program drew 49 applications from across the country? seeking $14.53 million. 
This was far beyond the available funding of $3.5 million, which included funding pooled from 
FY' 2010, 2011, and 2012 appropriations. Funding the Community Forest Program at the S5M 
level will much better match demand . Although this program is somewhat small on a national 
budgetary scale, it is critical to New England’s community character and economic vitality. 

4. North American Wetland Conservation Act (NAWCAl needs Administration’s full 
request of $34.145 million. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s premier wetland conservation 
program for habitat protection and restoration, NAWCA, is vitally important for our region. 

New England’s remarkable marshes and coastal and estuarine habitats support the region’s 
commercial and sport fisheries and myriad wildlife species. These lands are also important to 
protecting coastal communities — a priority with the memory of events like Hurricane Irene and 
Superstorm Sandy still fresh. This funding is vital to support New England projects that 
conserve critically important wetland areas and improve flood resiliency. 

5. State and Tribal WildUfe Grants Progfani_(SWGXAtl5S .7 million. Ibis important U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service program provides federal grant funds for developing and implementing 
programs that benefit wildlife and their habitats, including species not hunted or fished, and 
provides core funding for research, habitat restoration, and monitoring under the State Wildlife 
Action Plans. $.58. 7M will keep funding level and ensure that states are not forced to make deep 
cuts into this critical work. Keeping species off the Endangered Species list helps landowners and is 
critical to the work of State Fish 6: Wildlife Agencies and to the 36 species on the eastern list. 

6. Rivers and Trails Conservation Assistance Pfogram fRTCA^ at $10 million . RTCA partners 
to protect 700 miles of rivers, create 1,300 miles of trails, and conserve over 60,500 acres of open 
space annually. RTCA allows the NPS to support private conseA?ation organizations as well as 
local and state governments, usually in coalition, to foster important recreation, river protection, 
and land conservation efforts without the permanently adding lands and trails to Federal ownership. 

7. Cooperative Forestry Program ^including Urban & Community Forestry at $31 million. 
Cooperative Forest Health at S48 million. Forest Stewardship at S29 million^. These 
programs fund landowner services provided by State Foresters and Cooperative Extension 
Foresters. 'ITie proposed funding levels reflect the critical needs for the nation’s private forestlands 
as recommended by the National Association of State Foresters. Levels lower than these will result 
in curtailing of vital services that help family forest landowners sustainably manage and protest their 
land — of real concern in a New England landscape that is predominantly in private family 
ownership. The programs provide key educational services to landowners and communities, and 
help ensure that our forested landscape remains healthy, resilient, and economically viable. 
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8. Woody Biomass Utilization Grants Piogtam at $15 million. This program (which now includes 
the Community Wood Energy Program) will help communities use their wood resources for 
renewable energy. It funds grants to develop community wood-to-energy plans and acquire or 
upgrade wood-based energy systems. ITiis program is ripe to benefit the forest-based communities 
throughout New England. 

9. Urban Park and Recreation Fund fUPARR) at $25 million. UPARR provides matching grants 
and technical assistance to urban communities. It helps provide Federal assistance for rehabilitation of 
critically needed recreation facilities and recreation planning. This program is essential to support 
healthy living and vibrant urban communities. 

In closing, we thank the Subcommittee for your continuing leadership on federal land conservation 
matters and for the opportunity to provide this testimony. Signatory organisations represented by this 
testimony: 


Appalachian Mountain Club 

Appalachian Trail Conseiwancy 

Audubon Connecticut 

Audubon Society of New Hampshire 

Audubon Vermont 

Bear-Paw Regional Greenways (NH) 

Berkshire Natural Resources Council (MA) 

Connecticut Fund for the Environment/Save 

The Sound 

Connecticut Land Conservation Council 
Connecticut Forest and Park Association 
Connecticut Ornithological Association 
The Conservation Fund 
Cornwall Conservation Trust (Cl) 

East Fladdam Land Trust (Cl) 

East Quabbin Land Trust (M!\) 
linvironmental League of Massachusetts 
Essex County Greenbdc Association (hL\) 
Forest Society of Maine 
Friends of the Silvio O. Conte NFWR (VT, 
NFI, MA, CT) 

Friends of Pondicherty- (NH) 

Highstead 

Housatonic Valley Association (MA, Cl’, N\) 
Kestrel Land Trust (Mj\) 

Litchfield Hills Greenprint Collaborative (CT) 
Littleton Conserv^ation Trust (MA) 

Loon Echo Land Trust (ME) 

Lower CT River Valley Council of 
Governments 
Lyme Timber Company 
Mahoosuc Land Trust (ME) 

Maine Coast Heritage Trust 


Massachusetts Association of Consetwation 

Commissions 

Mass Audubon 

Massachusetts Rivers Alliance 

Massachusetts Land Trust Coalition 

Middlesex L.and 1 rust (Cl) 

Mount Grace Land Conservation Trust (MA) 
NL\ Woodlands Institute 
Monadnock Conservancy (NFI) 

The Nature Conseiv^’ancy 
Natural Resources Council of Maine 
New England Forestry Foundation 
New England Wild Flower Society 
New Hampshire land Trust Coalition 
The Newtown Forest Association (Cl) 
Northeast Wilderness Taist 
Northern Forest Center 
Northland Forest Products, Inc. 

Open Space In.stitute 

Quabbin to Cardigan Partnership (MA, NH) 
Rangelcy Lakes Heritage Trust (NH) 

Redding Conservation Commission (Cl) 
Rensselaer Plateau Alliance 
Ridgefield Conservation Commission (C'l) 
Salisbury Association Land Trust (Cl) 

Sharon Land Trust (Cl) 

Society for the Protection of New Flampshire 
Forests 

Trust for Public Land 
Vermont Land Trust 
Vermont Natural Resources Council 
Vemiont Woodlands Association 
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Statement of 

SCOTT A. VERHINES, P.E. 

NEW MEXICO STATE ENGINEER, and 
SECRETARY, NEW MEXICO INTERSTATE STREAM COMMISSION 

to the 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 


in support of 

FY 2015 Appropriations for BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT activities 
to benefit COLORADO RIVER BASIN SALINITY CONTROL, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 

APRIL 10, 2014 

SUMMARY 


This Statement is submitted in support of Fiscal Year 2015 appropriations for 
Colorado River Basin salinity control activities of the Bureau of Land Management. I 
urge that at least $5,200,000 be appropriated for the Bureau of Land Management 
within the Soil, Water, and Air Program for general water quality improvement efforts 
in the Colorado River Basin, and an additional $1,500,000 be appropriated 
specifically for salinity control related projects and studies, 

STATEMENT 


The Colorado River Basin Salinity Control Forum (Forum) is comprised of 
representatives of the seven Colorado River Basin States appointed by the 
respective governors of the states. The Forum has examined the features needed to 
control the salinity of the Colorado River. These include activities by the states, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM). The Salinity Control Program has been adopted by the seven 
Colorado River Basin States and approved by the Environmental Protection Agency 
as a part of each state's water quality standards. 

About 75 percent of the land in the Colorado River Basin is owned, administered or 
held in trust by the federal government. The BLM is the largest land manager in the 
Colorado River Basin, and manages public lands that are heavily laden with naturally 
occurring salt. When salt-laden soils erode, the salts dissolve and enter the river 
system, affecting the quality of water used from the Colorado River by the Lower 
Basin States and Mexico. 


1 
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I support past federal legislation that declared that the federal government has a 
major and important responsibility with respect to controlling salt discharge from 
public lands. Congress has charged the federal agencies to proceed with programs 
to control the salinity of the Colorado River Basin with a strong mandate to seek out 
the most cost-effective solutions. The BLM's rangeland improvement programs are 
some of the most cost-effective salinity control measures available, in addition, these 
programs are environmentally acceptable and control erosion, increase grazing 
opportunities, produce dependable stream run-off and enhance wildlife habitat. 

The water quality standards adopted by the Colorado River Basin States contain a 
plan of implementation that includes BLM participation to implement cost effective 
measures of salinity control. BLM participation in the salinity control program is 
critical and essential to actively pursue the identification, implementation and 
quantification of cost effective salinity control measures on public lands. 

Bureau of Reclamation studies show that quantified damages from Colorado River 
salinity to United States water users are about $376 million per year. Modeling by 
Reclamation indicates that these quantified damages would increase to $577 million 
per year by 2030 if the Salinity Control Program was not continued. Unquantified 
damages already increase the total damages significantly. 

Control of salinity is necessary for the Basin States, including New Mexico, to 
continue to develop their compact-apportioned waters of the Colorado River. The 
Basin States are proceeding with an independent program to control salt discharges 
to the Colorado River, in addition to cost sharing with Bureau of Reclamation and 
Department of Agriculture salinity control programs. It is important that the BLM 
pursue salinity control projects within its jurisdiction to maintain the cost effectiveness 
of the program and the timely implementation of salinity control projects that will help 
avoid unnecessary damages in the United States and Mexico. 

At the urging of the Basin States, the BLM created a position to coordinate its 
activities among the BLM state offices and other federal agencies involved in 
implementation of the salinity control program. The BLM’s Budget Justification 
documents have stated that BLM continues to implement on-the-ground projects, 
evaluate progress in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of Agriculture, and report salt retention measures to implement and 
maintain salinity control measures of the federal salinity control program in the 
Colorado River Basin. The BLM is to be commended for its commitment to 
cooperate and coordinate with the Basin States and other federal agencies. The 
Basin States and I are pleased with the BLM administration’s responsiveness in 
addressing the need for renewed emphasis on its efforts to control salinity sources 
and to comply with BLM responsibilities pursuant to the Colorado River Basin Salinity 
Control Act, as amended. 

To continue these efforts, I request the appropriation of at least $5.2 million in FY 
2015 for general water quality improvement efforts in the Colorado River Basin by the 
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BLM within the Soil, Water, and Air Program, and that an additional $1 .5 million be 
appropriated specifically for salinity control related projects and studies. I appreciate 
consideration of these requests. I fully support the statement of the Colorado River 
Basin Salinity Control Forum submitted by Don Barnett, the Forum's Executive 
Director, in request of appropriations for BLM for Colorado River salinity control 
activities. 


Scott A. Verhines, P.E. 

New Mexico State Engineer 

Secretary, New Mexico Interstate Stream Commission 


Staff Contact: 

Paul Flarms 

New Mexico Interstate Stream Commission 
paul.harms® state. nm. us 
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Northern Colorado Water Conservancy District 

220 Water Avenue Berthoud, Colorado 805 1 3 
phone 800-369-7246 www.nor1hemwater.org 



Name: Eric Wilkinson 
Title: General Manager 
Organization: Northern Water 


April 8, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the San Juan River 
Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100.00 consistent with the 
President’s recommended budget. 1 request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FAVS to continue its essential 
participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San Juan 
River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses incurred 
by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource Management 
Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, National Fish Hatchery 
Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish Hatchery System 
Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and hatchery activities at the lAVS’ Ouray National 
Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s 
stocking program. 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 

I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the FWS to 
continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important recovery 
programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for these ongoing 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

General Manager 
1-970-622-2201 
1-877-851-0018 (fax) 
ewilkinson @ northernwater.org 
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THE NATIONAL 




Written Statement of 

Marc A. Scorca, President and CEO, OPERA America 


Subcommittee on interior. Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations United States House of Representatives 

The Importance of Funding for the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) 

April 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee, OPERA America is grateful for 
the opportunity to submit testimony on behalf of OPERA America, its Board of Directors and its 
2,000 organizational and individual members. We strongly urge the Subcommittee on Interior, 
Environment, and Related Agencies in the Committee on Appropriations to designate a total 
of $155 million to the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) for FY 2015. This testimony and 
the funding examples described below are intended to highlight the importance of federal 
investment in the arts, so critical to sustaining a vibrant cultural community throughout the 
country. 

Opera is a continuously growing art form that can address the diverse needs and backgrounds 
of our communities. New opera companies are being established in communities that have 
never before had access to live performances. OPERA America's membership includes 129 
professional company members representing 41 states. Over half of these companies were 
established after 1970 and over 40% were established since 1980, indicating the growth of 
opera throughout North America over the last 40 years. 

In the 2011-2012 season, OPERA America members were involved with 45 world premieres. 
Since 1900, 880 new operatic works have been produced by professional opera companies in 
North America. Of that, 414 new operatic works have been produced since 2000. The growth 
in number and quality of American opera corresponds directly to the investment of the NEA's 
earlier investment in the New American Works program of the former Opera-Music Theater 
Program. 

Beyond the opera house, opera companies are finding new and exciting ways to bring the 
essence of opera to other local theaters and community centers, frequently with new and 
innovative works that reflect the diverse cultures of the cities they serve. Strong partnerships 
with local schools, too, extend the civic reach of opera companies as they introduce children to 
another multi-media art form and discover promising young talent. 
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The NEA is a great investment in the economic growth of every community 

Despite diminished resources, including a budget that has decreased by over $20 million since 
2010, the NEA awarded more than 2,100 grants in 2013, totaling more than $112 million in 
appropriated funds, and reaching more than 38 million people who attended live arts events 
through NEA-supported programs. These grants help nurture the growth and artistic excellence 
of thousands of arts organizations and artists in every corner of the country. NEA grants also 
preserve and enhance our nation's diverse cultural heritage. The modest public investment in 
the nation's cultural life results in both new and classic works of art, reaching the residents of 
all 50 states and in every congressional district. 

The return of the federal government's small investment in the arts is striking. In 2013, the 
American creative sector was measured by the federal Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA). The 
BEA and the NEA developed an "Arts and Cultural Production Satellite Account" which 
calculated the arts and culture sector's contributions to the gross domestic product (GDP) at 3.2 
percent (or $504 billion) of current-dollar GDP in 2011. Additionally, the nonprofit arts industry 
generates $135.2 billion annually in economic activity, supporting 4.13 million full-time 
equivalent jobs in the arts and related industries. 

On average each NEA grant leverages at least $9 from other state, local, and private sources, 
generating roughly $600 million in matching support. Few other federal investments realize 
such economic benefits, not to mention the intangible benefits that only the arts make 
possible. Even in the face of cutbacks in the recent years, the NEA continues to be a beacon for 
arts organizations across the country. 

The return on investments is not only found in dollar matches. The average city and county 
reports that nonprofit arts and culture organizations had 5,215 volunteers who donated 
201,719 hours. These volunteer hours have a value of approximately $4.5 million - a 
demonstration that citizens value the arts in their communities. 

NEA Grants at Work 

Past NEA funding has directly supported projects in which arts organizations, artists, schools 
and teachers collaborated to provide opportunities for adults and children to create, perform, 
and respond to artistic works. NEA funding has also made the art form more widely available in 
all states, including isolated rural areas and inner cities; indeed, NEA funded projects cross all 
racial, geographic, and socioeconomic lines. 

NEA grants are awarded to opera organizations through its core programs: Art Works; 

Challenge America Fast Track Grants; and Federal/State Partnerships. In fiscal year 2013, the 
NEA awarded 84 grants to the opera field through grants for arts projects categories, totaling 
$2,837,000. 

The following are some examples of the impact of NEA funding on opera programs from the 
NEA's 2013 Art Works Program: 
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American Lyric Theater Center 

$35,000 
New York, NY 

To support the Composer Librettist Development Program, a resident artist initiative to provide 
professional training and mentoring for emerging opera composers and librettists. Artists are 
selected annually for the tuition-free program that provides training by master artists such as 
composer-librettist Mark Adamo, stage director Rhoda Levine, composer Anthony Davis, 
librettist William Hoffman, and dramaturge Cori Ellison. 

Cincinnati Opera Association 

$20,000 

Cincinnati, OH 

To support a new production of Philip Glass's Galileo Galilei, which will inaugurate the 
company's new second-stage initiative C02. C02 is Cincinnati Opera's latest venture to engage 
audiences with less traditional operas, to be presented in smaller venues and feature 
innovative elements. 

Long Beach Opera 

$25,000 
Long Beach, CA 

To support the West Coast premier of Philip Glass's The Fall of the House of Usher. Director Ken 
Hazan and scenic director Alan E. Muraoka will set the stage for this classic story by Edgar Allan 
Poe, with soprano Suzan Hanson as Madeline and Michael Chioldi as Roderick. 

Minnesota Opera 
$40,000 

Minneapolis, MN 

To support the world premiere of Douglas J. Cuomo and John Patrick Shanley's Doubt. Based on 
the Pulitzer Prize and Tony Award-winning play and Oscar-nominated motion picture, the 
production will be conducted by Christopher Franklin, with stage direction by Kevin Newbury. 

Portland Opera Repertory Theatre 

$10,000 

Portland, ME 

To support a new production of Puccini's La Boheme, a competition for young artists, and an 
expansion of the children's chorus training program. The juried competition will engage student 
artists in visual arts, writing, and music. 

Seattle Opera 

$25,000 
5eattle, WA 

To support performances of Poulenc's La Voix Humaine and Puccini's Suor Angelico in a double- 
bill production. Accompanied by adult and youth education events, including in-school 
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presentations, free dress rehearsals for high school students, pre-performance talks, and post- 
performance question-and-answer sessions, performances will be broadcast via radio and will 
stream online through the company's partnership with the local classical music station. 

Virginia Opera Association 

$22,500 
Norfolk, VA 

To support a new production of Andre Previn's A Streetcor Named Desire to launch the Made in 
America series. The opera is based on the Pulitzer Prize-winning play by Tennessee Williams. 

More than half of OPERA America's member companies were established after 1970 
(corresponding to the establishment of the NEA) and over 40% were established since 1980, 
indicating the growth of opera throughout in the last forty years. In the 2010 and 2011 calendar 
years, OPERA America's members were involved with 35 world premieres an. 369 new operatic 
works have been produced in North America since 2000. 

Over 6.5 million people attended a live performance at one OPERA America's member 
companies during the 2011-2012 season, including educational and outreach programs and 
festivals. During this same season, member opera companies presented 3,133 mainstage, 
festival, educational, and other productions - almost 3 times and many productions as the 
previous season. The collective expenses of member opera companies totaled $1.16 billion - 
almost double last year's expenses. Total government support, including city, county, state, and 
federal, amounted to $37.5 million, representing approximately 3.8% of total operating income. 

Despite overwhelming support by the American public for spending federal tax dollars in 
support of the arts, the NEA has never recovered from a 40% budget cut in the mid-nineties 
and found its budget further decreased by $22 million since 2010, leaving its programs seriously 
underfunded. We urge you to continue toward restoration and increase the NEA funding 
allocation to $155 million for EY15. 

On behalf of OPERA America, thank you for considering this request. 


OPERA America 
330 Seventh Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 
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Testimony of April Snell, Executive Director, Oregon Water Resources Congress 
Submitted to the United States House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

April 10, 2014 

RE: FY 2015 Budget for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s Clean Water 
State Revolving Fund Loan Program 

The Oregon Water Resources Congress (OWRC) is concerned about continued 
reductions to the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) Clean Water State 
Revolving Fund Loan Program (CWSRF) and is requesting that appropriations for this 
program be increased to at least $2 billion in FY 2015. The CWSRF is an effective loan 
program that addresses critical water infrastructure needs while benefitting the 
environment, local communities, and the economy. OWRC is also concerned about 
various efforts by EPA to increase regulatory authority over water resources planning 
and urges the Senate to take action and prevent further jurisdictional overreach. EPA’s 
actions to increase its jurisdiction are counterproductive to collaborative planning and 
detract from the positive solutions achieved through the CWSRF program. 

OWRC was established in 1912 as a trade association to support the protection of 
water rights and promote the wise stewardship of water resources statewide. OWRC 
members are local governmental entities, which include irrigation districts, water control 
districts, drainage districts, water improvement districts, and other agricultural water 
suppliers that deliver water to roughly 1/3 of all irrigated land in Oregon. These water 
stewards operate complex water management systems, including water supply 
reservoirs, canals, pipelines, and hydropower production. 

FY 2015 Appropriations 

We recognize that our country is facing difficult economic times and that we must make 
strategic investments with scarce resources. The CWSRF is a perfect example of the 
type of program that should have funding increased because it creates jobs while 
benefitting the environment, and is an efficient return on taxpayer investment. Oregon is 
facing record levels of unemployment and the CWSRF funded projects provide much 
needed construction and professional services jobs. Moreover, as a loan program, it is a 
wise investment that allows local communities to leverage their limited resources and 
address critical infrastructure needs that would otherwise be unmet. 

Nationally, there are large and growing critical water infrastructure needs. In EPA’s most 
recent needs surveys, The Clean Watersheds Needs Survey 2008: Report to Congress 
and Drinking Water Infrastructure Needs Survey and Assessment: Fourth Report to 
Congress, the estimated funding need for drinking water infrastructure totaled $335 
billion (in 2007 dollars) and wastewater infrastructure needs totaled $298 billion (in 2008 
dollars). Appropriations for water infrastructure, specifically CWSRF, should not be 
declining but remaining strong in order to meet these critical needs, in 2012 
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appropriations for the CWSRF program was approximately $2,384 billion and declined 
to $1,448 billion in FY 2014. The President’s FY 2015 Budget proposes only $1,018 
billion for the CWRSF program; a $430 million reduction from FY 2014 enacted levels. 
We are concerned as we see this negative downward trend continuing. 

OWRC is supportive of the President’s Climate Action Plan and related efforts to 
support actions that help address, mitigate, and adapt to severe weather events, like 
drought, that are related to climate change. We are, however; concerned about where 
the $2 million would come from and do not want any "realigning” to result in reduced 
funding for other important water infrastructure programs like CWSRF. There has not 
been an increase in funding for CWSRF since 2009; meanwhile, both infrastructure 
needs and the costs to address those needs continue to grow each year. Continued 
funding reductions has led to delaying repairs or upgrades which in turn increase the 
potential for catastrophic failure and is counterproductive to the Administration's desire 
to encourage asset management and sustainable water infrastructure. To the extent 
practicable, funding for climate change should be incorporated into existing programs 
with proven successes like the CWSRF. 

We also continue to be highly supportive of the Administration’s desire to expand "green 
infrastructure" and are appreciative of the 20% green infrastructure target for FY 201 5. 
in fact, irrigation districts and other water suppliers in Oregon are on the forefront of 
“green infrastructure” through innovative piping projects that provide multiple 
environmental benefits, which is discussed in greater detail below. However, continually 
reducing the amount of funds available for these worthwhile projects is 
counterproductive to the Administration’s desire and has created increased uncertainty 
for potential borrowers about whether adequate funding will be available in future years. 
CWSRF is often an integral part of an overall package of state, federal and local funding 
that necessitates a stronger level of assurance that loan funds will be available for 
planned water infrastructure projects. Reductions in the CWSRF could lead to loss of 
grant funding and delay or derail beneficial projects that irrigation districts have been 
developing for years. 

Additionally, OWRC is pleased to see that ERA will continue “strategic partnerships” 
with the USDA’s Natural Resources Conservation Services (NRCS) and other federal 
agencies to improve water quality and address nonpoint source pollution. Oregon had 
four priority watersheds eligible for funding through the National Water Quality Initiative 
in 2013 and anticipates that additional watersheds will be included in the future. As 
Oregon is a delegated state, OWRC also feels strongly that the Oregon Department of 
Environmental Quality (DEQ) is best situated to develop and implement activities to 
improve these and other impaired waterways in the state. DEQ and its administration of 
the CWSRF has been an extremely valuable tool in Oregon for improving water quality 
and efficiently addressing infrastructure challenges that are otherwise cost-prohibitive. 
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CWSRF Local Success and Needs 

Six OWRC member districts have successfully received loans from the CWSRF over 
the last several years and many more will apply if funds are available. Numerous 
irrigation districts and other water suppliers need to pipe currently open canals, thereby 
improving water quality by eliminating run-off into the canals and increasing water 
availability for fish and irrigators by reducing water loss from the delivery system. Four 
irrigation districts received over $1 1 million funding in Oregon from the 2009 American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) funding through the CWSRF for projects which 
created valuable jobs while improving water quality. These four projects were essential 
to DEQ not only meeting but exceeding the minimum requirement that 20% of the total 
ARFRA funding for the CWSRF be used for “green” projects. Those districts’ applications 
had been on DEQ’s list of eligible projects for many years and would probably still be on 
that list had the ARFtA funding not been made available. We provide that comment not 
to complain, but to emphasize the need for additional funding for this program. 

What is being proposed for FY 201 5 is far short of what is needed to address critical 
water infrastructure needs in Oregon and across the nation. This will lead to fewer water 
infrastructure projects, and therefore a reduction in improvements to water quality. The 
DEQ’s most recent “Proposed Intended Use Plan Update #1 - State Fiscal Year 2014,” 
lists 18 projects in need of a total of $45,265,547 in Oregon alone. The federal 
capitalization grant funding that has been historically available to DEQ has not yet been 
awarded for FY 2014; however, based on previous years it is doubtful that the FY14 
funding will be adequate to address and complete these much needed projects. 
Unfortunately, due to recent cutbacks and lack of availability of funds, no irrigation 
districts submitted applications for funding in 2014, but we are hopeful that with an 
increase in money available, more of our member districts will apply for funding to 
complete projects that will not only benefit the environment and the patrons served by 
the water delivery system, but also benefit the economy. 

The Importance and Success of Local Watershed Planning 

Oregon’s success in watershed planning illustrates that planning efforts work best when 
diverse interests develop and implement plans at the local watershed level with support 
from state government. Oregon has recently revised their CWSRF rules; thus making 
conservation easier and its benefits to be better achieved in the State. That is why 
OWRC is very concerned about EPA's recent efforts to revise Clean Water Act 
Guidance without appropriate public process or legislative oversight. The proposed 
changes would greatly broaden EPA authority and illustrates an apparent desire to 
dictate watershed planning methods for the nation using a top-down regulatory 
approach from a desk in Washington DC. This regulatory overreach will lead to 
uncertainty for landowners and water users, increased litigation and destroy 
collaborative efforts (including CWSRF projects) already underway in Oregon and 
across the nation. 
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As the national model for watershed planning, Oregon does not need a new federal 
agency or Executive Branch office to oversee conservation and restoration efforts. 
Planning activities are conducted through local watershed councils, volunteer-driven 
organizations that work with local, state and federal agencies, economic and 
environmental interests, agricultural, industrial and municipal water users, local 
landowners, tribes, and other members of the community. There are over 60 individual 
watershed councils in Oregon that are already deeply engaged in watershed planning 
and restoration activities. Watershed planning in Oregon formally began in 1995 with 
the development of the Oregon Plan for Salmon Recovery and Watershed 
Enhancement, a statewide strategy developed in response to the federal listing of 
several fish species. This strategy led to the creation of the Oregon Watershed 
Enhancement Board (OWEB), a state agency and policy oversight board that funds and 
promotes voluntary and collaborative efforts that “help create and maintain healthy 
watersheds and natural habitats that support thriving communities and strong 
economies” in 1999. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, we applaud the CWSRF program for allowing Oregon's DEQ to make 
targeted loans that address Clean Water Act issues and Improve water quality but also 
help incentivize innovative water management solutions that benefit local communities, 
agricultural economies, and the environment. This voluntary approach creates and 
promotes cooperation and collaborative solutions to complex water resources 
challenges. Conversely, regulatory overreach destroys cooperation, creates mistrust 
and has a very negative effect on jobs and local economies. We respectfully request the 
appropriation of at least $2 billion for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s Clean 
Water State Revolving Loan Fund for FY 2015. 

Sincerely, 

April Snell, Executive Director 

Phone: 503-363-0121 Address: 437 Union St. NE, Salem. OR 97301 
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Testimony of Adam Cramer, Executive Director, Outdoor Alliance 
United States House of Representatives 

Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Public Witness Hearing, April 10, 2014 


Executive Summary of Outdoor Alliance Fiscal 2015 Budget Recommendations 


Agency 

Program Funding Recommendations 

Department of Agriculture Forest Service 

• Land Management 
Planning/Assessment/Monitoring; $2 1 5M 

• Recreation, Heritage, and Wilderness: 
$290M 

• Capital Improvements and Maintenance: 
$350M 

Department of Interior Bureau of Land 
Management 

• Resource Protection and Maintenance— 
Resource Management Planning: $42 .4M 

• Energy and Minerals Management: Oil and 
Gas: Leasing, Oversight and 

Environmental Studies: $4,6M increase 

• Recreation Management; $68 .5M 

• National Landscape Conservation System; 
$66 .5M 

• National Monuments/National 

Conservation Areas: $34M 

Department of Interior National Park 

Service 

• Nabonal Recreation and Preservation: 

$60 .8M 

Interior and Agriculture Jointly 

• Land and Water Conservation Fund: 

$900M 


Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Subcommittee members. 

Outdoor Alliance is a coalition of five national, member-based organizations, including Access 
Fund, American Canoe Association, American Whitewater, International Mountain Bicycling 
Association, and Winter Wildlands Alliance, that represents the interests of the millions of 
Americans who paddle, climb, mountain bike, hike, and backcountry ski and snowshoe on our 
nation’s public lands, waters, and snowscapes. Collectively, Outdoor Alliance has members in all 
fifty states and a network of approximately 1,100 local clubs and advocacy groups across the 
nation. 
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For millions of Americans, active outdoor recreation is a central part of their lives and identities, 
bringing invaluable physical, mental, and spiritual benefits and fostering a sense of stewardship 
and connection to place. Outdoor recreation also makes a crucial economic contribution to 
communities across the country, driving $646 billion in annual consumer spending, employing 
6.1 million Americans, and contributing $39.9 billion in federal taxes and $39.7 billion in state 
and local taxes. All of the myriad benefits provided to Americans by outdoor recreation depend 
on adequate funding for the maintenance of our public lands. 

Moving forward, the quality of our public lands and the quality of the experiences they are able 
to provide for outdoor recreationists depend on addressing the backlog of maintenance and 
management needs created by past inadequate agency funding. Exciting opportunities exist as 
well, however, to put public lands on a sustainable path forward and increase stakeholder 
engagement in the land management process. 

Resources for USFS, BLM, and NFS to Conserve Landscapes and Provide Sustainable 
Recreation for all Americans 

The USFS Recreation, Heritage and Wilderness program oversees all recreation on national 
forest lands, and yet this program is chronically underfunded. We recommend $290 million for 
this program to allow the Forest Service to prioritize resources and facilities , maintain current 
on-the-ground staff, and continue basic recreation resource analysis and planning. A crucial 
component of the recreation program is travel management planning, work that will continue to 
be important in FY20I5 as motorized recreation opportunities are designated that limit 
environmental impacts and user conflicts. 

The National Forest System serves more than 50 million visitors annually who participate in 
activities like backcountry skiing, hiking, climbing, paddling, and mountain biking. More than 
153,000 miles of trails support these activities, yet the Forest Service struggles with maintenance 
backlogs in the billions of dollars. Given the vital health, well-being, and economic benefits 
provided by recreational resources on Forest Service lands, we recommend continuation of 
FY2014 funding levels of $350 million for Capital Improvements and Maintenance rather 
than the cuts proposed by the Administration. This funding will allow the Forest Service to avoid 
adding to the massive deferred maintenance backlog, improve trail infrastructure, mitigate 
resource impacts, and provide high-quality recreational experiences on national forest lands. 

Regarding the treasures managed by the Bureau of Land Management, while we believe a higher 
figure would be more appropriate. Outdoor Alliance supports the Administration’s request for an 
increase in funding for Monuments and National Conservation Areas to $34 million. 
Similarly, while we again believe a higher figure would be beneficial, we support the 
Administration’s request for $66.5 million in funding for the National Landscape 
Conservation System. We support, as well, the Administration’s request for $68.5 million for 
the BLM’s Recreation Management activities. 

The National Parks Service’s National Recreation and Preservation program supports 
important community efforts aimed at preserving natural, cultural, and recreational resources. 

We request continuation of 2014funding levels at $60.8 million. We strongly support the 
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inclusion in this line item of $10 million for the Rivers, Trails, and Conservation Assistance 
program. 

USFS Land Management Planning 

Among the best investments the country can make in its public lands is providing adequate 
resources for land management planning processes. In 2012, the U.S. Forest Service issued new 
regulations governing the process for creating management plans for the National Forests. These 
new regulations, commonly known as the “planning rule” replace regulations that are more than 
30 years old. Forest planning is an often overlooked, but profoundly important exercise that 
creates a long-term blueprint for balancing priorities and uses within a given forest. From the 
perspective of the human powered outdoor recreation community, the new planning rule is a 
thoughtful, nuanced, and modern approach to planning, but to realize its full benefits, the Forest 
Service must have the resources needed to implement the rule and adapt its management 
practices and analytical tools to the rule’s requirements and opportunities. 

Over the past year. Outdoor Alliance has engaged in the planning process under the new rule for 
National Forests across the country. This experience has strongly reinforced our belief in both 
the importance of forest planning and the need to provide adequate resources for the Forest 
Service to transition to the new approach dictated by the rule. 

The planning rule has three basic parts— assessment, plan development, and plan monitoring- 
all of which are premised on a healthy degree of public engagement. Rather than generating a 
complete draft plan behind closed doors and then presenting it to the public for review, the new 
planning rule incorporates information, sentiment, and perspectives from the public as plan 
components are developed in an iterative process. This new approach includes a significantly 
broader swath of the public in the creation of forest plans, ultimately ameliorating future conflict 
and expense, but requiring significant up-front investment. In addition to helping to avoid the 
expenses created by land use conflicts, plans produced under the new rule will generate positive 
economic benefits by more efficiently and appropriately ordering opportunities for growth 
among sometimes competing uses of the Forests. 

If funding for forest planning is inadequate, we fear that public engagement in the planning 
process will suffer and that Forest Service planning teams will be compelled to employ data 
collection, analysis, and planning techniques based on short-term budget considerations rather 
than what maximizes long-term benefits and best capitalizes on the opportunities of the new rule. 
While we agree with the Administration that ultimately, efficiencies created by the rule may 
reduce the cost of planning, we believe that successfully adapting to the rule and ensuring that 
the Forest Service has the resources it needs to implement it is a crucial investment in our public 
lands. 

The majority of national forest units are currently operating under outdated plans, and the queue 
is long for forests needing to revise plans under the new rule. With so much at stake, now is not 
the time to cut funding for this vitally important effort. We recommend a minimum of $215 
million for Land Management Planning, Assessment, and Monitoring, substantially more 
than the $184 million proposed by President Obama. In response to the flexible and iterative 
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nature of the 2012 planning rule, we support the Administration’s request to combine planning, 
assessment, and monitoring into a single budget line item. 

BLM Resource Management Planning 

As with the development of land management plans for the Forest Service, Resource 
Management Planning is a critical exercise by the Bureau of Land Management for ensuring the 
best use of BLM lands. We support the agency in its request for additional resources for the 
expansion of funding for high priority planning efforts and expanded GIS capabilities. These 
efforts will not only help to ensure thoughtful and technically adept development of Resource 
Management Plans, but aid the agency in appropriately taking into account the type of place- 
specific information that is critical to meeting the needs of the outdoor recreation community. 
We support the Administration’s request for $42.4 million for Resource Protection and 
Maintenance; Resource Management Planning. 

BLM Energy and Minerals Management: Oil and Gas Management: Leasing, Oversight 
and Environmental Studies 

Outdoor Alliance supports the BLM’s request for a $4.6 million increase in funding for 
Leasing, Oversight, and Environmental Studies as part of its Energy and Minerals 
Management, Oil and Gas Management programs, including a $1 million increase in funding for 
Master Leasing Planning. Our community recognizes the need for energy development on public 
lands, but strongly believes that this development must occur in a thoughtful and balanced way. 
Master Leasing Plans are a crucial tool for ensuring the balance between outdoor recreation, 
environmental protection, and energy development. This type of up-front planning is an 
exceedingly sound investment in that it benefits all stakeholders by ensuring orderly 
development while minimizing permitting delays, conflict, and litigation. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund 

2015 will mark the 50* anniversary of the Land and Water Conservation Fund, and Outdoor 
Alliance wholeheartedly supports the Administration’s request for full funding for this 
important program at $900 million. 

Over the life of the program, LWCF has funded critical protections for river corridors in places 
like West Virginia’s Gauley and New Rivers and helped establish public river access points for 
canoers, kayakers, and rafters in places like Washington’s White Salmon River. LWCF has made 
possible thousands of miles of singletrack for mountain bikers and hikers, including at areas like 
the world-class trail system at Lory State Park near Fort Collins, Colorado, and Toro Park in 
California, home to challenging trails and spectacular views of Monterey Bay. LWCF has funded 
close-to-home recreation opportunities in all fifty states and every congressional district, and this 
year is the time to ensure full funding for this fair and popular program. 


Thank you for the opportunity to present our recommendations for FY2015. 
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Patricia Sawin 

Coordinator of the Folklore Program 

Director of Graduate Studies, Department of American Studies 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

1 offer testimony to urge you not to approve the budget for the National Park Service 
until they come to a reasonable accommodation with the Smithsonian Folklife 
Festival and other cultural organizations that seek to use space on the Mall for 
outside displays, celebrations, and protests. 

As a folklorist, 1 have devoted my career to studying the vivid forms of vernacular 
cultural expression through which groups of people express their most deeply 
cherished beliefs, irrespective of commercial value or official approval. The 
Smithsonian Folklife Festival brings together practitioners of these traditions from 
around the United States and around the world each summer and enables hundreds 
of thousands of visitors to learn about the unique ways their national and global 
neighbors articulate their part of our common humanity. 

As 1 scholar 1 have studied the Folklife Festival in particular [see Reflections on the 
Folklife Festival: An Ethnography of Participant Experience, by Richard Bauman, 
Patricia Sawin, and Inta Gale Carpenter, 1992), documenting how tradition bearers 
invited to the Festival rediscover the value of their own culture and learn to 
communicate with those from very different backgrounds. What could be more 
American or more conducive to bridging the rancor and divisiveness that now 
dominate our national discourse? 

As a professor I have sent many of my Folklore MA students to work for the Festival 
and have seen them blossom as professionals, some going on to promote similar 
activities in their home states and regions, others discovering their passions for 
promoting and practicing crafts that exemplify the best of American ingenuity and 
capacity for labor that integrates creativity, thought, and strength, 

I appreciate the National Park Service's intention to make the Mall beautiful. But 
their determination to maintain perfect grass has become extreme. They have 
already driven off The National Book Festival and threaten to destroy the Festival of 
American Folklife just short of its 50* anniversary. 

To be visible, to attract visitors, and to make a mark on our collective sense of self 
and political life, public events that show America to itself must occur outside in the 
iconic space of the Mall. The NPS must be persuaded to make substantial sections of 
the Mall available for intensive public use. They cannot, as they now propose, have 
the capacity to cancel major public events with 24-hours notice or to prevent the 
erecting of capacious tents that allow groups to gather, listen to music, dance, and 
celebrate familiar and newly learned cultural expressions. 
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Ultimately cultural activities, the strengthening of our minds, and the bringing 
together of people to learn to understand and appreciate each other are far more 
important than landscaping. I urge you to withhold approval of the NPS budget until 
you can make them see sense. 

Thank you. 

Patricia Sawin 
sawiniSunc.edu 
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Written Statement of Mario Garcia Durham, Chair, Performing Arts Alliance and Cristine Davis, 
General Manager, Performing Arts Alliance 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations | United States House of Representatives 

The Importance of Funding for the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) 

April 10, 2014 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee, we thank you for the 
opportunity to submit this testimony on behalf of the Performing Arts Alliance (PAA). We urge 
the Committee to designate a budget of $155 million to the NEA for FY15. PAA member 
organizations include; 


Alternate ROOTS 
American Composers Forum 
Association of Performing Arts 
Presenters 

Chamber Music America 
Chorus America 
Dance/USA 
Fractured Atlas 

League of American Orchestras 


• National Alliance for Musical 
Theatre 

• National Association of Latino Arts 
and Culture 

• National Performance Network 

• Network of Ensemble Theaters 

• New Music USA 

• OPERA America 

• Theatre Communications Group 


PAA is a national network of more than 33,000 organizational and individual members 
comprising the professional, nonprofit performing arts and presenting fields. 

We submit this testimony to highlight the importance of the federal investment in the arts in 
order to sustain a vibrant cultural community. The National Endowment for the Arts holds a 
significant federal leadership role for the arts and culture in America. Its grants are investments 
in education, artistic development, the continuation and preservation of our country's artistic 
heritage, and the overall quality of life for American citizens. There are many reasons why we 
are asking you to support the agency: 


• NEA funds spread across the country and expand arts access. 

• Federal funding for the arts leverages private funding. 

• NEA grants support a range of educational projects. 

• The arts contribute to state and local economies, generating billions annually in 
economic activity (Source: Americans for the Arts, AEP IV study). 

• Rural and underserved communities benefit from arts programs supported by NEA 
funds. 


PAA NEA Testimony for FY15, 1 
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The following examples show how the Endowment's support is widening citizen access to the 
cultural, educational, and economic benefits of the arts, and is advancing creativity and 
innovation in communities across the United States. Each organization below is a member of 
PAA and each has served its constituents through an NEA grant in FY14 or prior years. 

The agency's grants reach every congressional district— rural and urban— in the country. 
Theatre Communications Group (TCG), a PAA founding member, has been a past recipient of 
Art Works grants to support its professional development and leadership programs for the 
nonprofit theatre sector. TCG member Perseverance Theatre is Alaska's flagship theatre 
serving over 15,000 audiences and artists annually in the rural community of Juneau, AK. NEA's 
Art Works grants in FY14 and FY13 supported the theatre's mission to create professional 
theatre by and for Alaskans. 

American Composers Forum, a PAA associate member, receives NEA support for its BandQuest 
middle school education program which commissions composers to develop new works and 
conduct residencies with middle school bands. An FY14 Art Works grant supported the 
BandQuest program in Rosemount Middle School in Rosemount, MN, in which young musicians 
worked with a professional composer and recorded a project with the University of Minnesota 
Symphonic Wind Ensemble. 

Another example of the NEA support for educational projects comes from Chorus America, a 
PAA associate member. Chorus America receives NEA support to offer technical, training, and 
support services to the field. Chorus America member Boston's Children's Chorus received an 
FY14 Art Works grant for its Premier Choir and Young Men's Ensemble, which provide rigorous, 
professional training for high school youth in music theory and choral performance, as well as 
performance opportunities. Another Chorus America member supported by the NEA is Young 
People's Chorus of New York City, an award-winning organization which offers music education 
and choral performance to children of all cultural and economic backgrounds, helping them 
reach their potential through artistic excellence. 

Fractured Atlas, a PAA associate member, has received NEA support for its Open Arts Network 
which delivers management and support services to artists and organizations nationwide. 
Fractured Atlas member Lucky Plush Productions received FY14 Art Works support for the 
creation and presentation of "The Queue," a new dance theater work exploring the physical 
comedy forms of early 20th-century slapstick and Vaudeville. This project is an example of how 
NEA funding supports the continuation and preservation of our country's artistic heritage. 


OPERA America, a PAA founding member, has received NEA funding to support its programs in 
professional, artistic, and administrative training and development for the opera field, including 
National Opera Week. OPERA America member Opera Memphis received an FY14 Artworks 
grant to support the place-based "Ghosts of Crosstown" cycle of short operas based on the 
Sears Crosstown building, a vacant art deco landmark in an underserved neighborhood that was 


PAA NEA Testimony for FY15, 2 
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once a vibrant hub of social and economic life. The source of the libretti comes from the stories 
of neighborhood residents. 

Dance/USA, a PAA founding member, received FY14 NEA support for professional 
development, leadership training institutes, and mentorship programs for experienced and 
emerging dance artists. It also received support to increase access to dance via "pop-up" Dance 
in Public Places Exhibitions as well as to raise the visibility of American dance abroad at 
international dance convenings. 

League of American Orchestras, a PAA founding member, receives NEA support to provide the 
orchestra field with strategic services to develop leaders and strengthen research and 
communications within the field. NEA grants also support the League's National Conductor 
Preview, a program enabling orchestra leaders to become acquainted with the skills of 
conductors early in their careers. 

The Association of Performing Arts Presenters, a PAA founding member, receives NEA support 
through the Art Works program for its Leadership Development Institute, designed to develop 
leadership competency and capacity in the performing arts presenting field. 

Alternate ROOTS, a PAA associate member, is a recipient of NEA support for its professional 
development initiatives for artists working for social justice, and artists creating work by, for, 
about, and within communities of place, tradition, affiliation, and spirit. 

Chamber Music America, a PAA associate member, is a recipient of FY14 Art Works funding for 
its National Leadership Initiative designed to build leadership skills in the chamber music field. 
The project will provide professional services to members through consultancies, on-site 
technical assistance, special publications, a website, and a national conference in New York 
City. 

National Alliance for Musical Theatre, a PAA associate member, received FY14 Art Works 
support for its Festival of New Musicals and Fall Conference which stages readings, showcases 
songwriters, and offers ongoing developmental support for new musical theater works. 

National Performance Network, a PAA associate member, has received NEA support for its 
work to support artists in the creation and touring of contemporary performing and visual arts 
and community engagement. NPN commissions new works, builds the capacity of the field 
through professional development and training programs, and convenes the field for collective 
learning experiences. 

Network of Ensemble Theatres, a PAA associate member, has received previous NEA support 
for its MicroFest USA: National Summit and Learning Exchange and its Ensembles All-Together 
Building Capacity program. These programs served to examine and promote best practices as 
well as increase organizational capacity and sustainability. 


PAA NEA Testimony for FY15, 3 
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New Music USA, a PAA associate member, received FY14 support from the Art Works program 
for its online resources, such as NewMusicBox, for new music artists and audiences. The grant 
also supports New Music USA's professional development, technical assistance, and editorial 
coverage of composers and artist residencies nationwide. 


Performing arts organizations are a vital component of community life, allowing citizens to 
appreciate our nation's culture and heritage through excellent artistic programming. The NEA is 
an investment that realizes significant returns on the federal dollars invested, both measurable 
and intangible. We, the members of the Performing Arts Alliance, urge you to designate no less 
than $155 million to the NEA. Thank you for your consideration of our request. 


PAA NEA Testimony for FY15 , 4 
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Written Testimony Submitted April 10, 2014 
To The U.S. House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee 

Peter Hendrick 

14 Pratt Rd, Alstead, NH 03602 

I submit this written testimony as a private citizen of the United States of America 
and these are my personal comments. 

By way of full disclosure, I am employed as Executive Director the American 
Association of Radon Scientists and Technologists, Inc., and, to the best of my 
knowledge, my organization does not receive federal funding. 

My testimony mainly concerns the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and the 
following budget items. Radon Categorical Grants (Pg 732) (FY 2015 PB: $0.0M, 

FY 2013 Actual $7.32; FY 2014 Enacted: $8.05 M , FY 2015 Change; -$8.0M) 
otherwise know as SIR6 (State Indoor Radon Grants for states and Tribal Nations) 
and related categories. 

• Radon is a naturally-occurring, radioactive gas that, according to the USEPA 
and the Surgeon General kills over 21,000 Americans each year. 

• Exposure to radon is the leading cause of lung cancer in our country among 
non-smokers, second only to smoking. 

• Separated from smoking, radon induced lung cancer would be the 7* 
leading cause of cancer mortality'^ (after leukemia.) 

II years ago I met and worked with two women who became friends and both 
had Stage 4 lung cancer and both were never-smokers. 

• One was Sue Michaels, from Pennsylvania, a mother and homemaker. 

• The other was Elizabeth Hoffman, a young 34 year old Executive for a 
national pizza chain. 


^ Dr. William Field's radon presentation to the 2008 President's Cancer Panel 

1 
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Sue and Elizabeth came to Congress in 2003 and tried to start addressing this 
simple issue: They had never heard about radon until they sat in their 
Oncologists office. The were the founders of Cancer Survivors Against Radon. 

Sue died within a year. 

Elizabeth Hoffmann died last year after having spent over 12 years fighting to 
survive and over $1 Million in medical and hospice care. 

Both left behind husbands and families who were devastated by this loss. 


Now, the Environmental Protection Agency proposes to cut funding to a 
successful voluntary EPA program that helps states inform citizens of radon risk. 

What kind of agency ignores 21,000 annual deaths and claims that a program is 
redundant. In the absence of the agency's unwillingness to invoke rule-making 
(clearly granted under the Indoor Radon Abatement Act of 1988) this action 
seems to border on being amoral. 21,000 deaths include individuals with families 
and lost lives, lost productivity and lost employment. Individuals very much like 
Sue Michaels and Elizabeth Hoffmann. There are real faces and people behind 
these cold numbers. 

The proposed EPA budget cuts to its indoor radon program wiii end a successful 
voluntary program that provides minimal resources to states, tribes and 
territories in creating radon risk reduction awareness for American citizens. 

Under the proposed budget, most state, tribal and territorial radon programs will 
close and most consumer outreach on the state and local level will cease to exist. 

Last year, Congress once approved reinstatement of not only this State funding 
but reinstated the FTE's in the Regional Offices of EPA so that the funding could 
be properly funded and administered.' The EPA has not loaded the funding for 
the 11.9 FTEs that oversee this grant program. 


I asked that these funds once again be restored for FY 2015 so that proper 
administration for overseeing funding for the Radon Categorical Grants can 


2 
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continue. - (Page732) (FY 2015 PB: $0.0M, FY203 Actual $7.32; FY 2014 
Enacted: $8.05 M , FY 2015 Change: -$8.0M) I support an increase in this 
funding of 160% being allocated to adjust for 14 years of Inflation thus increasing 
the ability of SIRG grantees and to fund the Tribes, Territories and States. 
Additionally, the Regional 11.9 FTE funding that oversee SIRF that were cut by EPA 
in the 2014 Submittal to Congress (EPA PB FY 14 was -$1,725,0 / -11.9 FTE) needs 
to be reinstated if the SIRG funding is to be properly managed. I support the 
agency's radon budget for Environmental Program Management: (Page531) [FY 
2013 Actuals$3.M; FY 2014 Enacted: $2.36 M; FY 2015 Proposed: $3.36 Change: 
$1.0 M] 

Respectfully, 

?etet ff&Hdhck 

Peter Hendrick 
14 Pratt Rd. 

Alstead, NH 03602 
603-756-9259 or 603-852-0644 
peterhendrickglmvfairpoint.net 


' See Pages 29 and 32 of the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2014 
docs.hou5e.gOv/biii5thi5week/20140113/113-HR3547-JSOM-6-l. pdf 
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PRESERVATION 



Darlene Taylor 
President 

Preservation Action 

U.S. House of Representatives Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

Department of Interior Fiscal Year 2015 Appropriations for the National Park Service 


Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and Members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of the 
members of Preservation Action, I appreciate the opportunity to present written testimony in 
support of the Department of Interior’s FY 201 5 $2.6 billion budget for the National Park 
Service (NPS) and its historic preservation programs. As the nation continues to rebuild our 
economy, historic preservation is a partner and part of the solution in creating economic vitality. 
We ask Congress to continue its investment as envisioned in the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966 and protect our historic and cultural resources by providing the appropriations for 
critical historic preservation programs. 

Preservation Action is a national membership organization that represents preservationists from 
many sectors across the US and its territories. Creating a national landscape of policies that 
protect our cultural heritage is fundamental to all we do. Historic preservation has provided 
lasting economic benefits in communities throughout the nation. Studies show that historic 
districts maintain higher property valuesand a greater sense of community. Our mission is to 
make historic preservation a more widely recognized national policy. We do this through 
energized and engaged grassroots advocacy that connects to all levels of government. 

As urban renewal swept across our country, unnecessarily destroying historic structures. 
Preservation Action was at the forefront of America’s preservation movement working to protect 
historic places. For 40 years. Preservation Action has advocated for historic preservation policy 
including two of the most important toots - the Federal Rehabilitation Tax Credit and the 
Historic Preservation Fund. 

Our nation’s cultural resources and natural resources are important. And, as we look to the 
50'’'anniversary of the Historic Preservation Act and the National Park Centennial, it is a critical 
time to support investments in our nation’s rich heritage so that it remains for generations to 
come. 
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The National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 provided the direction and tools to protect our 
historic resources. “The spirit and direction of the Nation are founded upon and reflected in its 
historic heritage; the historical and cultural foundation of the Nation should be preserve as a 
living part of our community life and development in order to give a sense of orientation to the 
American people. . .the preservation of the irreplaceable heritage is in the public interest so that 
its vital legacy of cultural, economic, aesthetic, inspirations, economic, and energy benefits will 
be maintained and enriched for future generations of Americans.” 

The members of Preservation Action believe in that vision provided by Congress nearly 50 years 
ago. And, we encourage Congress to provide fiinding for historic preservation to fully realize the 
importance of our natural and cultural assets and provide the ftinding and leadership to realize 
the full vision of the Historic Preservation Act. 

Historic Preservation Programs 

The Historic Preservation Fund (HPF) is the principal source of funding to implement the 
nation’s historic preservation programs. Preservation Action supports funding for State and 
Tribal Historic Preservation Offices in the Interior Department FY 201 5 budget at the following 
levels: 

$50 million for State Historic Preservation Offices 

$15 million for Tribal Historic Preservation Offices 

$6 million for survey, inventor}' and digitization of records 

$5 million for a competitive grant program for underrepresented populations 

$10 million for rehabilitation of historic properties competitive grant program 

The NPS distributes HPF funding to State Historic Preservation Offices (SHPOs) and Tribal 
Historic Preservation Offices (THPOs). States also match HPF dollars at a 40 percent minimum. 

SHPOs and THPOs administer much of the HPF program on behalf of the Department of Interior 
and the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. SHPOs locate and record historic resources; 
nominate to the National Register of Historic Places; provide funds for preservation activities; 
comment on federal rehabilitation tax credit projects; review all federal projects for historic 
preservation impact; and provide technical assistance to federal agencies, state and local 
governments and the private sector. THPOs cany out many of those functions on their Tribal 
lands. THPOs are key in implementing tribal and Federal preservation laws on Tribal lands, 
including Federally-mandated archaeological clearances and evaluation and management of 
Tribal historic properties. 

The Certified Local Government (CLG) Program is another way the NPS and SHPOs support 
preservation in communities. Local, state, and federal governments work together in the Federal 
Preservation Program to help communities save their irreplaceable historic character. SHPOs 
award at least 1 0 percent of their HPF allocation to CLG’s. The grants fund a variety of projects 
including: surveys. National Register nominations, rehabilitation work, design guidelines, 
educational programs, training, structural assessments, and feasibility studies. CLGs receive 
technical assistance and training through the partnership. 
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Preservation in Economic Development 

Tlie Historic Rehabilitation Tax Credit (HTC), administered by SliPOs and the NFS, is the most 
significant federal investment in historic preservation. Since its creation more than 30 years ago, 
the HTC has been a catalyst for development with the rehabilitation of nearly 39,000 buildings 
throughout the nation. And, the HTC has created 2.4 million jobs and leveraged nearly $109 
billion in private investment. From the Mill No. 1 project in Baltimore, Maryland, Elm Terrace 
in Portland, Maine, to the Boyle Hotel redevelopment in east Los Angeles, historic preservation 
is helping communities rebound and recapture their economic vitality as well as provide creative 
uses for old buildings and stimulate job growth. 

Because of the success of the program. Preservation Action and its national members urge 
Congress to realize the benefits of this program to economic development and to ensure its 
continuance. 

Preserving America’s Rich and Diverse Cultural Heritage 

In addition to our support for SHPO and THPO operating funding. Preservation Action fully 
endorses the Interior Department’s program for competitive grants for the survey, outreach and 
pre-nomination activities of properties in underrepresented communities to the National Register 
of Historic Places and the National Historic Landmarks Program. It is important for our historic 
record to reflect the full spectrum of America’s heritage - and this program would correct the 
underrepresentation. Studies report that fewer than 5 percent of listings in the National Register 
of Historic Places and National Historic Landmarks identify culturally diverse properties. While 
the current funding level of $500,000 is a step in addressing this underrepresentation, it does not 
go far enough to tell the rich story of America’s diverse heritage. Therefore, we ask the 
Committee to consider increasing the amount to $5 million. 

We also support an additional $10 million to the HPF for a competitive grant program to support 
state and local level rehabilitation projects. Rehabilitation of historic structures has proven a 
success in driving neighborhood pride and redevelopment. 

Digitization of America’s Heritage 

Preservation Action believes that providing the public with access to accurate information on our 
historic resources is important to maintaining the record of America’s heritage. Having easy 
access to digital records will help expedite federal permitting, project review, and improve 
accessibility. Therefore, Preservation Action also supports the Administration’s request for $6 
million for legacy data digitization. 

National Heritage Areas 

The National Heritage Areas (NHAs) are community driven heritage conservation placeswhere 
natural, cultural and historic resources combine to form a cohesive, nationally important stories 
of America’s diverse heritage. Currently, there are 49 National Heritage Areas designated by 
Congress. The federal support for NHAs has been instrumental in spurring the grassroots efforts 
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that reflect the unique resources, significance and values of each community. On average, for 
every dollar of federal investment, NHAs bring $5.50 in public and private investment, 

NHA programs have demonstrated their ability to both support economic benefits in their 
communities through tourism dollars and tell underrepresented stories across the nation. 
Preservation Action is concerned that the reduction of federal funding proposed in the FY 2015 
budget for the heritage areas program impairs the sustainability of the program. Funding of $ 1 8 
million - the amoimt appropriated in FY 201 4 - is the minimum needed to continue the cost 
effective impacts of tlie NFIA program. 

Conclusion 

Preservation Action has been a proud partner with a cross-section of federal agencies and the 
NPS in protecting America’s cultural and natural resources and in engaging the public in 
maintaining these valuable assets. We value the work of the employees across the NPS who 
protect our cultural and natural resources, engage communities, businesses and governments in 
heritage sites, education, and tourism, and the many offices that work in collaboration of historic 
preservation efforts and communications. Importantly, as we review federal historic preservation 
policies and their impacts in communities, we value the partnership of the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation as well as the instrumental work SHPOs and THPOs conduct in preserving 
America’s cultural heritage. 

Thank you for including the voices of the preservation community as you consider the 
Department of Interior’s FY 2015 budget. 


Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF EDWARD W. SHEPARD, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC LANDS FOUNDATION 
THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND RELATED 
AGENCIES; COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS; 

ATTENTION: OUTSIDE WITNESS TESTIMONY 
FISCAL YEAR 2015 BUDGET - BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

April 10,2014 

MR. CHAIRMAN 

We thank you for this opportunity to present your committee with our views regarding the 
Bureau of Land Management’s (BLM) budget request for FY 201 5. As a national, non-profit 
organization with more than 700 members, comprised principally of retired, but still dedicated, 
BLM employees, the Public Lands Foundation (PLF) has a unique body of experience, expertise 
and knowledge of public land management. As retirees, we believe we offer an objective and 
non- bureaucratic view of what is currently happening on the National System of Public Lands 
(NSPL). The PLF supports the BLM and its programs, but we are independent in our views and 
requests. We strive to improve the effectiveness of the BLM by 1) encouraging professionalism 
of its employees, 2) increasing the public’s understanding of and support for the proper 
management of the NSPL, and 3) promoting scientific management of lands administered by the 
BLM. 

Overview 

The public lands provide the Nation with opportunities for expanding the development of 
renewable energy as well as the traditional needs for oil, natural gas, coal, non-energy minerals, 
grazing land, and timber. Recreation, wildlife habitat, wild horses, cultural resources and special 
places are significant attributes of those lands as well. BLM management activities contribute to 
the vitality of state and local economies, generating revenues in excess of $4.5 billion annually. 
The multiplier effect ftora the use of these lands greatly expands the economic benefits to 
communities many times. According to the Department of the Interior Economic Contributions 
report of June 21, 2011, the public lands generated a combined economic effect in excess of 
$120 billion and over 550,000 full and part-time jobs. However, these revenues are best 
achieved when there is some balance in the programs to provide for the diversity of uses and 
maintenance of healthy landscapes. 

Budget Overview 

The PLF recognizes the difficult situation the Nation is in and tiilly appreciates the hard 
decisions that must be made, by Congress and the Administration, to reduce the budget deficit. 

To that end, the PLF is supportive of requests for the BLM that support the wise development of 
energy resources, both traditional and renewable; and other resource uses and development that 
provide opportunities to reduce dependence on foreign resource use while generating revenues to 
fund other important programs. We also support the proposal for a congressionally chartered 
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national BLM Foundation to help the BLM work with the public to bring key resources to assist 
in the management of the NSPL. 

Of all of the challenges and opportunities facing the BLM, probably none receives more 
passionate public input than the Wild Horse and Burro program. We are dismayed that, despite 
repeated efforts by the BLM, the issue seems unsolvable and the Bureau continues to be stymied 
in implementing solutions that have been suggested by GAO, recommended in the June 2013 
National Academy of Sciences Report, and are acceptable to the American public. 

The current situation is unsustainable. There are nearly 50,000 animals in holding facilities. 

Long term holding facilities are at capacity and approximately 14,700 horses are in short term 
holding. It is estimated that lifetime care of animals in short term holding is $46,000 per animal. 
That would cost a total of $676 million plus the almost $50 million annually for long term 
holding if something isn’t done soon. Holding costs alone make up over 60% of the program 
costs, leaving grossly inadequate limding for gathers, adoptions, research and population control. 

There are another 40,000 animals on the range, almost 1 4,000 animals above the appropriate 
management levels. This number continues to grow as the problem remains unresolved. The 
BLM has neither the budget to gather excess horses and burros nor the budget or the space to 
place and care for additional gathered animals. The demand to adopt wild horses has declined 
significantly over the last decades and has not kept pace with the number of horses that need to 
be removed from the range. 

Failure to remove excess animals and use long-term fertility control drugs, including some level 
of sterilization, will result in destruction of rangelands with attendant impacts on wildlife, 
impacts on threatened and/or endangered species, serious economic impacts and, ultimately, 
starvation of horses and burros, not to mention the staggering costs to American taxpayers. At 
some point Congre.ss must step in and pass legislation that provides more specific guidance on 
this program. 

We urge Congress to approve the increase of $2.8 million for the Wild Horse and Burro program 
included in the FY 2015 Proposed Budget. This increase would allow the BLM to continue 
multi-year studies focused on the development of more effective and longer-lasting fertility 
control agents and techniques. It would also further the BLM’s implementation of the National 
Academy of Sciences recommendations made in 2013. 

The PLF .strongly supports maintaining effective funding levels in the fiscal year (FY) 2015 
appropriations process for essential wildfire risk reduction and protection programs at the USDA 
Forest Service and Department of the Interior. The important work accomplished through the 
Hazardous Fuels programs and the State Fire Assistance program helps decrease total federal 
emergency wildfire suppression costs and helps reduce the threat of fire to communities and 
valuable public lands. 

America’s forests and forest-dependent communities are at risk from outbreaks of pests and 
pathogens, persistent drought, and the buildup of hazardous fuels. Urbanization and development 
patterns are placing more homes and communities near fire-prone landscapes, leading to more 
destructive and costly wildfires. In 2013, 47,579 wildland fires burned more than 4.3 million 
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acres. In the wake of these larger fires, 2,135 structure were destroyed, including over 1,090 
residences. Of the 72,681 communities across the country currently at risk of wildland fire, only 
12,434 (17.5%) have prepared a Community Wildfire Protection Plan. Reducing the number and 
extent of damaging wildland fires and keeping life and property safe requires coordination across 
federal, state, tribal and local units of government. Hazardous Fuels and State Fire Assistance 
programs have a significant role in reducing the threat of wildland fire on federal, state, private, 
county, municipal and tribal lands and further help communities and first responders prepare for 
and respond to wildland fires quickly and safely. 

The Forest Service and Department of the Interior were forced to transfer $636 million in FY 
2013 to fimd fire suppression activities. In the span of only two years - FY 2012 and 2013 - the 
agencies were forced to transfer more than $! billion that Congress had appropriated to other 
priority programs to fiind wildland fire suppression. We urge Congress to avoid transfers in FY 
2015 and beyond by including appropriations language mirroring the bi-partisan Wildfire 
Disaster Funding Act, introduced in the House and Senate (S. 1875 & H.R. 3992). This 
important change to fire funding at the federal level is needed to prevent future transfers and 
ensure that the Forest Service and Department of the Interior can achieve their land management 
objectives by implementing activities needed to address the growing buildup of hazardous fuels 
on federal lands. 

The Wildfire Disaster Funding Act would not only relieve agencies by funding a portion of 
suppression like other natural disasters, but also provide appropriators with the added flexibility 
in the Interior Appropriations bill to allocate funding for activities that reduce fire risk and long- 
term suppression costs. The following recommendations for hazardous fuels are based on the 
enactment of the Wildfire Disaster Funding Act. 

The Hazardous Fuels Programs at the Forest Service and the Department of the Interior are the 
primary source of funding used to reduce wildfire risk on Federal lands. In FY 2013, the Forest 
Service treated over 2.6 million acres — with over 1.7 million of those acres within the Wildland 
Urban Interface (WUI). Bureaus at the Department of the Interior treated 643,184 acres in FY 
201 3— over 73% of which were in the WUI. In FY 201 5, we urge Congress to provide $479 
million for the Hazardous Fuels Program at the USDA Forest Service and $178 million for the 
Hazardous Fuels Program at the Department of the Interior. 

The State Fire Assistance program, fiinded through the USDA Forest Service, is a critical tool to 
help states support local wildland firefighting preparedness, capacity building and wildland fire 
mitigation. Funds are matched at least dollar-for-dollar from non-Federal sources. In FY 2013, 
State Fire Assistance directly funded hazardous fuel treafments on nearly 130,000 acres and 
treated another 1 19,127 with leveraged funding. State Fire Assistance funds also increased 
capacity ofFirst Responders in 12,041 communities and directly assisted another 1 1,562 
communities with preventive measures, including fuels reduction in the wildland urban interface. 
We urge Congress to fund the State Fire Assistance program at $86 million in FY 2015. 

The PLF is very concerned with the proposed decrease of $10.5 million in the Oregon and 
California Grant Lands funding and requests that this be restored to its 2014 enacted level of 
$1 14.5 million. Such a cut would undermine the BLM’s capability to manage these unique 
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forestlands for their mandated purposes and would have devastating impacts to county 
governments, rural communities, businesses, and workers that depend on these forests. The 
BLM is in the process of revising Resource Management Plans, however, it is unlikely the plans 
will be completed in June 2015 as stated in the Administration’s budget request. Reductions at 
this time impact the timely completion of the plans. In addition, the BLM is under a court order 
in Swanson Group Manufacturing v. Salazar to substantially increase the harvest of timber in 
certain districts to declared plan levels per the O&C Act of 1937. The proposed budget 
decreases will hamper the Bureau’s capabilities to comply with this order without impacting 
other important resource programs on the O&C lands. 

In 1992, Congress established the Forest Ecosystem Health and Recovery Fund (P.L. 102-381) to 
authorize the BLM to recover dead and dying timber rapidly and restore the forested area 
quickly. This Fund was later broadened to include forest health treatments. The Fund provided 
that Federal share of moneys received from the disposal of the timber from these treatments 
would remain available, without further appropriation, for the BLM to conduct similar 
treatments. Since that time the BLM has successfully treated tens of thousands of acres using 
this authority. It has been an important source of funds on the O&C lands, but in particular on 
the Public Domain forestlands to restore the health of forests. In 2009, Congress chose to sunset 
this fiind at the end of FY 2015, pending reauthorization. We strongly encourage the Congress 
to restore authority for this important funding tool permanently, or in the alternative, for a period 
of not less than 10 years. 

The PLF strongly supports the dedicated professional employees of the BLM and other agencies. 
Public employees have stepped up to the plate to contribute their share to the deficit issues facing 
the Country. For the last several years these committed public servants have done their best to 
implement the wishes of the Administration and Congress. We ask that this subcommittee do 
what it can within its powers to support the dedicated employees in the resource management 
agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, we do appreciate the hard choices that this Subcommittee has before it. Perhaps 
the creation of a BLM Foundation would help leverage scarce budget dollars. The BLM is the 
only major land management agency without a congressionally chartered foundation in place to 
support its efforts. A BLM Foundation could help bring additional resources to key initiatives 
like the National Conservation Lands, wild horses and burro management, restoration projects, 
and many other areas. We hope that our comments will be of help as you work through the FY 
2015 budget process. 


-END- 
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Name: Chris Olson 

Title; Vice President, PNM Generation 

Organization: Public Service Company of New Mexico (PNM) 

April 4, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100,00 
consistent with the President’s recommended budget. 1 request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 
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The Honorable Kenneth S, Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 

1 request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Chris Olson 

Vice President, PNM Generation 
Phone: (505)241-4146 
Fax: (505-241-2819 
Email: CHRIS.OLSON@PNM.COM 
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Don Irwin, Editor, Punk Life Zine 
2240 Montevideo Drive , Pittsburg, GA, 94565 
Punklif edcegmail , com dissonance, libs yn, com 925.550.7157 
April 10, 2014 

Re: FY2015 National Park Service Budget 

Chairman Hal Rogers and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the privilege of 
submitting written public testifying today. My name is Don Irwin, and I have worked as 
editor of Punk Life Zine since 1992. Living and working in the Beltway through April 
2004 and for the last decade in the San Francisco Area. I really respect the National 
Park Service (NPS) and Department of Interior as having spent a summer working for 
the Youth Conservation Corps in the Santa Monica Mountains NRA, CA and later for 4 
years as a contract worker at the BLM, Eastern States, General Land Office, in 
Alexandria and later Springfield, VA. I am a student of both Congressional 
Subcommittees on National Parks and the Department of Interior led by Secretary 
Stewart Udall and the NPS Director George B. Hartzog, Jr, having indexed hearing 
transcripts for eight years with Congressional Information Service in Bethesda. I am a 
historian, with a BA in history from California State University, Los Angeles, dedicated to 
bringing awareness to the music of the DC Go Go and harDCcore punk. Most recently I 
have been guest host, of the Dissonance Radio program on CPR Radio 97.5 in Mt. 
Pleasant and Columbia Heights, NW, DC. Currently I have been producing radio shows 
based on Indonesian popular and gamelan music. It is with this interest in Indonesian 
music that I became fascinated with the Smithsonian Institution's Folklife Festival and 
the Folklife Center about twenty years ago. I am in opposition to the NPS FY2015 
budget. I have grave concerns with the FY2016 budget going into the Centennial 
Anniversary. I am concerned access to the National Mall and the New Mall Plan re: new 
turf rules and specifically the 72 hour rule for temporary tents and structures. These 
tents and structures have been a mainstay of the Smithsonian Folklife Festival that 
takes every summer for two weeks straddling the 4th of July celebration on the National 
Mall. 

The Smithsonian Institution is the greatest quasi government agencies and their work is 
as important as the Library of Congress if not greater promoting cross-cultural relations 
among other things, it also has a longer history than the Department of Interior though 
the Castle wasn’t built yet. The Castle has stood on the National Mall since before: 
McMillan Plan, in 1902, the creation of the NPS in 1916, or the passing of the National 
Mall to the NPS in 1 933. The Folklife Festival has taken place every summer since 1 967 
less than two years after the founding of the National Park status on the Mall. The 
Folklife Festival tents during the summer are of great historic and cultural significance. 
Did you know that approximately 50 percent of NFL football teams play on artificial turf? 
Did you know that both Tiananmen Square in Beijing, China and Red Square in 
Moscow, Russian Federation are covered in cement? This fact doesn’t make these 
symbolic places any less important. 

The Mall is for the people all the people. When I invite people over to my family’s house 
I am concerned about how the paint and the grass look. I do my best to keep everything 
tidy. Surely trying to reduce the number of events is commendable and obviously 
nobody wants to have the Mail covered in dog landmines but the National Park System 
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has to take a more Unitarian approach to grass. This "reduction" of events is clearly 
reminiscent to Sec. of the Interior James Watt trying to ban the Beach Boys from 
Performing on the Mall during the 4th of July celebration. He later allowed the Beach 
Boys to perform and I am hoping the NPS will take a second look at the events which 
they have scrapped, National Foikiife Festival, National Book Fair and the Dorothy I. 
Height Black Family Reunion Celebration. 

Specifically the Foikiife Festival which runs the two weeks between the 4th of July 
celebration allows all the Patriotic families and soldiers on leave who come to 
Washington DC to celebrate our Nation’s Birthday and enjoy the free cultural and 
educational activities which are available on the Mall. They are from both red and blue 
slates and of all ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. They are in Washington to 
learn how the government works. To learn and share some pride and patriotism for the 
country we live in. The Foikiife Festival is composed of two aspects U.S. regional and 
International cultures. The Smithsonian Institution is one of the most important parts of 
the US government and National Mall. The learning opportunities for our young people 
are immeasurable when visiting the National Mall and Washington DC. The NPS 
concern for the welfare and cost of the grass on the Mall is admirable but it can’t be 
compared to the cost of a gallon of gas or loaf of bread at home or abroad. The events 
on the National Mall during the budget crisis of October 201 3 again showed the 
importance of the open space, monuments, and the mood of the nation leaving the NPS 
between a rock and a hard place. 

I know that the grass may not be picturesque after the Summer Events on the Mall, I 
would question who those members of the public and Congress are who complain 
about the condition of the grass? Are they the same people who complained when 
Dwight Watson caused Constitution Ave to be blocked for two days or when a beaver 
gnawed at a couple of cherry trees? The tents serve a practical purpose of protecting 
visitors and performers from the harsh DC summers. Let me make this a little more 
personal for the members of Congress. Each summer the Nation is treated to a 
televised “Capitol Fourth" celebration on the West Lawn. Having lived on the S.E. part of 
the District, I have driven past the West Lawn for many years but please forgive me if 
this isn’t completely accurate because I was never lucky enough to witness this over the 
fence as it's restricted to staff members and their families. The set up time is at least 
one day, practice, performance day, and one day to tear down. That is 72-96 hours. The 
problem is if the holiday is in the early part of the week, I have witnessed preparation to 
take place before the weekend so there isn’t additional Sunday or holiday work. I don’t 
believe this event could be produced in 72 hours under the new NPS Turf Rules for the 
Mall. Yet the NPS was very proud that the 2013 Inauguration was able to comply with 
the new rules. 

Last year we celebrated the 50'^ Anniversary of the March on Washington by the Rev. 
Martin Luther King. Jr. In my personal opinion one of the greatest events that have ever 
taken place on the National Mail. As a matter of fact yesterday was the 75*^ anniversary 
of the Easter performance at the Lincoln Memorial by Marian Anderson an even more 
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inspiring event. I really have concerns about future events like this taking place on the 
National Mall. (Leaving aside Salazar v. Buono.) 

The Smithsonian Folklife Festival is an important American institution which for the last 
forty seven years has been unimpeded on the National Mall. The NFS and Department 
of interior can quote; 

Clark V. Community for Creative Non-Violence, the United States Supreme 
Court, in 1984, ruled 7 to 2 that the NPS could bar a group that wanted to call 
attention to the homeless from erecting symbolic tent cities in Lafayette Park in 
Washington and on the National Mall. The court's majority, which included such 
liberals as Justices Stevens and Blackmun, recognized "the Government's 
substantial interest in maintaining the parks in an attractive and intact condition, 
readily available to the millions of people who wish to see and enjoy them by 
their presence."’ 

This was before my time in DC but I had many friends and mentors involved during the 
Lafayette protests and I am a former CCNV volunteer. I spent many Saturday nights in 
the medical clinic allowing the regular worker to have a night off. Supreme Court 
decisions are not always based on the moral compass of the American People or the 
ideas of the founding fathers or what some might view as the ideas of our founding 
fathers. I would like to add that the CCNV homeless shelter is still very relevant to the 
District’s homeless and that Mitch Snyder, one of the people who participated in that 
1984 case and founding CCNV member, does have a street named after him in the 
District, on the backside of the 0PM building at 2nd and D Street, NW, like Rev. King 
and unlike any Secretary of the Interior. I would like to add another historical antidote on 
Supreme Court and the National Mall. In March 2003, Dwight Watson held a "civil 
disobedience” on Constitution Ave for 47 hours bringing traffic to a standstill in the 
District. This incident frustrated many politicians and American citizens who were 
inconvenienced. Luckily Mr. Watson surrendered peacefully, unlike another National 
Mall protester, Norman Mayer. A jury convicted Mr. Watson on two counts and a District 
Court Judge sentenced him to 6 years in in Federal Prison. Watson’s sentenced was 
reduced to 16 months because of the Blakely v. Washington, 542 U.S. 296 (2004) 
Supreme Court decision on non-jury decided enhancements. Unfortunately Mr. Mayer 
was not as lucky as he was shot in the head for his protest in 1982 but still buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

What are we fighting for here? NPS wants to only allow tents to be placed on the Mali 
for 72 hours. They knew going in that the Folklife Festival ran for two weeks. I am using 
the 2003, Folklife Festival international country designee Mali as an example. 1 could 
choose Oman, Mekong River, or Cuba just as easily. It is the one time when everyday 
artists and performers from those countries have a chance to spend two weeks trying to 
show how the billions in International aid is spent and the positive outcomes which are 
far and few between. In 2003, 1 am reminded of witnessing All Farka Toure and the 
wonderful Malian performers on the Mall. Most Americans and our monolinguistic 


’ http://www.nysun.com/editoriais/keep-off-the-grass/78525/ from July 16, 2004. 
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society were not able to communicate with the performers in their native language. 
There was a large devoted group of former Peace Corps volunteers and other USAID 
type groups who were able to speak to the Malian's in French or local dialects. The 
performers were so very pleased to have our attention on the National Mall, our national 
Front Lawn. 

Here is a quote from Vieux Farke Toure the son of Mali musician Ali Farke Toure who 
performed on the National Mall in 2003, from 2013 about the crisis in MalP 

"What is happening in Mali is not disconnected from America," Toure said 
through a translator while on tour in California. "This is not a local or regional 
problem, but a worldwide problem. Were it not for the civil war in Libya, there 
would not have been the war in Mali. People were already poor, and now they 
don't have a single dollar to feed their families." 

Not to become political but the conversation has too long been focused on Benghazi but 
not bigger issues (Global safety, trade, peace, and religious understanding). Thanks in 
part to the Smithsonian and Folklife Festival; I and other Americans were able to learn 
about a landlocked country as equals at a cultural event on “Our Front Yard" the 
National Mall. Places like Bamako, Timbuktu, and Niafunke become real places before 
they appeared on the nationwide news during dinner time. The POTUS doesn’t have to 
come on TV and tell us why the price of wheat, corn, or oil is affecting the quality of life 
in America and abroad. The recent USAID budget for 2015 is 46 billion dollars.® I wasn’t 
able to get an exact number for USAID to Mali but I think it was about 162 million dollars 
a year in the 2011-2013 periods but that number is not complete. The international 
aspect of the Folklife Festival is just one small part but there must be some quantifiable 
benefit to the American taxpayer. 

in closing, the NPS could have established grandfather clauses for the longstanding 
yearly activities on the Mall in the cases of Folklife Festival, National Book Fair, and 
Black Family Reunion. The “appearance” of the National Mall is about more than “green 
grass”. It is the very essence of what we believe as a nation and the image we want to 
project both at home and abroad. It seems like such a waste to relegate these important 
festivals to further reaches of the Washington DC area where they will lose their 
importance and attendance as the lack of transportation and sen/ice opportunities will 
become apparent. Nobody likes dead grass but grass will grow again for others to 
enjoy. Thank you. 


^ http://articles.chicaaotribune.eom/2013-02-21/entertainment/ct-ott-0222-vieux-farka- 
toure-201 30221 1 ali-farka-toure-toumani-diabate-kora-plaver 


http://iipdigital.usembassv.gOv/st/english/texttrans/2014/03/20l40304295358.html#ixzz2wlXWS 

TGd 
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RESTORE 

AMERICA’S 

ESTUARIES 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONY OF 
JEFFREY R. BENOIT 

PRESIDENT AND CEO, RESTORE AMERICA’S ESTUARIES 

FISCAL YEAR 2015 APPROPRIATIONS 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 



April 4,2014 

Restore America’s Estuaries is a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization that has been working since 
1995 to restore our nation’s greatest estuaries. Our mission is to restore and protect estuaries as 
essential resources for the Nation. Restore America’s Estuaries is a national alliance of 
community-based coastal conservation organizations across the nation that protect and restore 
coastal and estuarine habitat. Our member organizations include; American Littoral Society, 
Chesapeake Bay Foundation, Coalition to Restore Coastal Louisiana, Save the Sound— a 
program of the Connecticut Fund for the Environment, Conservation Law Foundation, Galveston 
Bay Foundation, North Carolina Coastal Federation, EarthCorps, Save The Bay — San Francisco, 
Save the Bay — Narragansett Bay, and Tampa Bay Watch. Collectively, we have over 250,000 
members nationwide. 


As you craft your Fiscal Year 2015 Interior, Environment and Related Agencies appropriations 
bill, Restore America’s Estuaries encourages you to provide the funding levels below within the 
Department of Interior, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) and the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency for core programs which greatly support coastal community economies: 

• $15 million for USFWS Coastal Program 

(Interior: USFWS: Resource Management; Habitat Conservation: Coastal Program) 

• $27.2 million for USEPA National Estuary Program 

(USEPA; Water: Ecosystems; National Estuary Program / Coastal Waterways) 

These non-regulatory investments strengthen and revitalize America’s coastal communities by 
improving habitat and local water quality. Healthy coastlines protect communities from flood 
damage and extreme weather, improve commercial fisheries, protect vital infrastructure, and 
support tourism and recreational opportunities. 

USFWS Coastal Program 


The Coastal Program (CP) is a voluntary, incentive-based program that provides technical and 
financial assistance to coastal communities and landowners to protect and restore fish and 
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wildlife habitat on public and private lands in 24 priority coastal ecosystems, including the Great 
Lakes. The Coastal Program works with other federal, state, local, and non-governmental 
partners and private landowners to deliver strategic habitat protection and restoration for the 
benefit of federal trust species, including threatened and endangered species, migratory birds, 
inter-jurisdictional fish, certain marine mammals, and species of international concern. 

Since 1985, the Coastal Program has: 

Partnered with more than 5,000 federal, tribal, state, and local agencies, non- 
governmental organizations, corporations, and private landowners. 

Restored 300,616 acres of wetland; 135, 033 acres of upland; and 2,160 miles of stream 
habitat. 

Protected more than two million acres of coastal habitat. 

Provided technical assistance to a diverse range of conservation partners. 

Support for the management and stewardship of our coastal ecosystems that bridge land and sea 
has never been more important due to the accelerating pace of environmental change now 
occurring. While environmental degradation of estuaries has continued in recent years, the 
Coastal Program has been a key program aimed at on-the-ground habitat restoration. Despite the 
program’s relatively small cost, it is having a huge impact on-the-ground. A recent estimate by 
USFWS Coastal Program staff shows that the program leverages S8 non-federal dollars for 
every federal dollar spent. This makes the Coastal Program one of the most cost-effective habitat 
restoration programs within the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Restore America’s Estuaries has enjoyed a collaborative relationship, with the Coastal Program 
for many years. The nature and scope of our partnership spans the national and local levels as we 
work with CP headquarters on long-term issues, and locally the program works with our member 
groups through regional CP staff to conduct on-the-ground habitat restoration. 

As an example of a true partnership, the Coastal Program worked with RAE member Save The 
Bay - San Franeisco as well as the San Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge to restore salt 
marsh on Bair Island. This project is helping to provide critical habitat for a variety of species, 
including the endangered California clapper rail and the salt marsh harvest mouse, and a number 
of birds that traverse the area on their journey across the Pacific. 

On the East Coast, the Coastal Program assisted RAE member Chesapeake Bay Foundation to 
choose and prepare a site to plant redhead grass near the Magothy River in Maryland. This is a 
good example of the invaluable technical assistance that the Coastal Program is able to provide 
to a non-governmental organization, which can then better restore habitat for numerous 
migratory bird and inter-jurisdictional fish species. 

In the Gulf, the Coastal Program worked side-by-side with RAE member Galveston Bay 
Foundation to construct geotextile tube offshore breakwaters on Snake Island Cove. This effort 
has led to the protection of 200 acres of estuarine marsh from erosion and the creation of a 65- 
acre calm shallow water area conducive to seagrass restoration. 
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The Coastal Program is also essential in efforts to restore fish passage of anadromous fish 
populations and restore riverine habitat. RAE member Conservation Law Foundation worked 
with the Coastal Program and other regional partners to support the removal of dams along the 
Penobscot River, as well as install fishways to restore native Atlantic salmon. 

Restore America’s Estuaries urges your continued support and funding for USFWS Coastal 
Program. This program delivers habitat protection and restoration in priority coastal areas on 
both public and private lands through partnerships with other Service programs, federal agencies, 
state and local agencies, tribal governments and native corporations, non-governmental 
organizations, universities, corporations, and private landowners. 

The Coastal Program stimulates local economies by supporting jobs necessary to deliver habitat 
conservation projects including environmental consultants, engineers, construction workers, 
surveyors, assessors, and nursery and landscape workers. These jobs also generate indirect 
economic activities that benefit local hotels, restaurants, stores, and gas stations. The Program 
estimates that the average project supports 60 jobs and stimulates 40 businesses - this represents 
major local economic returns on tlie federal investment. 

Restore America’s Estuaries urges your continued support of the Coastal Program and asks that 
you provide $15 million for Fiscal Year 201 5. 


USEPA National estuary Program 

The National Estuary Program (NEP) is a non-regulatory, network of voluntary community- 
based programs that safeguards the health of important coastal ecosystems across the country. 
The program utilizes a consensus-building process to identify goals, objectives, and actions that 
reflect local environmental and economic priorities. 

Currently there are 28 estuaries located along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts and in Puerto 
Rico that have been designated as estuaries of national significance. Each NEP focuses its work 
within a particular place or boundary, called a study area, which includes the estuary and 
surrounding watershed. 

Each National Estuary Program demonstrates real environmental results througli on-the-ground 
habitat restoration and protection. Their efforts reflect local environmental and economic 
priorities and involve the community as equal partners throughout the decision-making process. 
Collectively, NEPs have restored and protected more than 1.5 million acres of land since 2000. 

Restore America’s Estuaries urges your continued support of the National Estuary Program and 
ask that you provide $27.2 million for USEPA National Estuary Program / Coastal Waterways. 
Within this amount for FY 2015, no less than $600,000 should be directed to each of the 28 
NEPs in the field. 
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Conclusion 

Restore America’s Estuaries greatly appreciates the support this Subcommittee has provided in 
the past for these important programs. These programs help to accomplish on-the-ground 
restoration work which results in major benefits: 

1 . Economic Growth & Jobs - Coastal habitat restoration creates between 1 7 and 33 direct 
jobs for each million dollars invested depending on the type of restoration. That is more 
than twice as many jobs as the oil and gas sector and road construction industries 
combined. The restored area supports increased tourism and valuable ecosystem services. 

2. Huge Leverage - From 2005 to 2012, federal investment in the USFWS Coastal 
Program leveraged non-federal dollars at a ratio of 8 to 1. The NEPs leveraged non- 
federal dollars at a ratio of 15 to 1. In a time of shrinking resources, these are rates of 
return we cannot afford to ignore. 

3. Resiliency - Restoring coastal wetlands can help knock down storm waves and reduce 
devastating stonn surges before they reach the people and property along the shore. 

Thank you and we greatly appreciate you taking our requests into consideration as you move 
forward in the Fiscal Year 2015 appropriations process. We stand ready to work with you and 
your staff to ensure the health of our Nation’s estuaries and coasts. 


4 
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San Juan Water Commission 
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MEMBERS; 

City of Aztec 
City of Bioomfield 
City of Farmington 
San Juan County 

S-J- County Rural Water Users Association 


Mr. L. Randy Kirkpatrick 

Executive Director 

San Juan Water Commission 

April 1,2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran; 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program In the amount of $1,392,100.00 
consistent with the President's recommended budget. I request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its essential 
participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San 
Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses 
incurred by FWS's Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovery 
activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Consen/ation Activity, National 
Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish 
Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and hatchery activities at the 
FWS' Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is integral to the Upper 
Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 
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I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ 

L. Randy Kirkpatrick 


L. Randy Kirkpatrick 
Executive Director 

Phone: 505-564-8969 Fax: 505-564-3322 Email: sjwcoffice@sjwc.org 
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Kim Stryker 

Founder, Save the Smithsonian Folklife Festival 


I am writing to you today with my testimony asking for the delay of funding for the 
National Park Service's budget until adequate accommodations can be made for the 
Smithsonian Folklife Festival to continue to be hosted on the National Mall. 

The Smithsonian Folklife Festival has been a tradition on the National Mall for 47 years. 

The Festival brings people from all around the country, and all around the world together 
in a two-week long celebration and exchange of culture. With interactive exhibitions, dance 
and music performances, food demonstrations, craft demonstrations and more, the Folklife 
Festival allows for the public to deeply engage in new worlds and ways of life. The 
participants are highly skilled people from traditions that often are overlooked by 
conventional museums: indigenous peoples, marginalized communities, women, and 
minority populations. Without the Folklife Festival the work and life experiences of these 
people would not be able to be shared with so many people. 

Because of it’s location on the National Mall, and because of the timing of the Festival (two 
weeks around the Fourth of July] they all able to maximize the amount of visitors that are 
exposed to this wonderful event. On average, the Festival attracts between 700,000 to 1 
million guests EACH SUMMER. Though the Festival is a favorite event for many 
Washingtonians, the high number of attendees is also because of it’s central location on the 
National Mall. The Center for Folklife and Cultural Heritage (based on visitor surveys) 
estimates that more than 20% of festival visitors were not previously aware of the event 
and just "happened" upon it. 

The issue is that with the National Mall plan, NPS is planning to dig up the sections of the 
National Mall between 7* and 13''' Streets this summer, immediately after the Folklife 
Festival vacates the site. The National Mall plan calls for the installation of costly irrigation 
and drainage systems, with the goal of approving the appearance of the grass. While this is 
a long overdue investment, our problem with the plan is the onerous restrictions that NPS 
is putting forth for anyone who wants to use the Mall for events in the future. The NPS Turf 
Maintenance Guide takes protecting the grass too far. The restrictions on use are so 
numerous, costly, and limiting as to make ANY group uncomfortable about choosing the 
site for an event. There are clauses in the guide that warn that the NPS reserves the right to 
cancel any event if there is rain the day before. What organization is going to spend money 
and time to plan a big event/ protest/ celebration if the NPS can decide to "pull the rug out 
from under them" at any moment? 

The NPS Turf Maintenance Guide has been written in such a way to effectively eliminate 
any workable option for the Folklife Festival. Events on the grass in July are limited to 
THREE DAYS, including set up and take down. Events are not allowed to use tent stakes of a 
certain length, even though that is the only way to safely secure the large tents used by the 
Folklife Festival. 
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I am in communication daily with current and former Folklife Festival staff, who assure me 
that there is NO way they can set up a workable Folklife Festival on the National Mall with 
this set of restrictions, and yet every alternative they have proposed to NFS has been shot 
down outright. 

At the crux of this situation is a difference of opinion about how the National Mall should be 
used. My perspective, and the perspective of the 4,200 people on my Facebook page; 
www.facehnnk.com / savethefolk is that the National Mall is not just a pretty lawn. It is the 
Nation’s Front Yard, and in this country, that means it is the ground where we protest, 
celebrate, and come together, 1 can’t deny that large events have a negative effect on the 
appearance of the grass. But let’s not throw the baby out with the bathwater here! We are 
Americans. We find new solutions. We reach better compromises. We can make this work 
for everyone. 

I have proposed alternative solutions myself; transfer maintenance responsibility of a 
portion of the National Mall away from the Park Service and give it to the Smithsonian. That 
portion can be used to host the large-scale events, allowing the other sections to be 
maintained as green and lovely as anyone could want. This central section of the Mall could 
be set up as flexible open space where events like the Folklife Festival and others could 
host outdoor, interactive, educational, and fun events - enhancing the rich offerings of the 
Smithsonian complex and creating a more dynamic and living space to welcome visitors to 
our Nation’s Capital. 

What we do with the National Mall matters. It represents how we see ourselves and how 
we want others to see us. Do we want the first thing people see to be a sign that says: Keep 
Off the Grass? Or do we want to be gracious hosts that welcome people from all 
backgrounds in a festival that allows for free speech, debate, sharing and connection across 
cultures? 

1 hope that you will see that this is not just about approving a budget for the Nation's Parks, 
and press NPS to do more to reach a compromise on this issue. 


Kind regards, 

Kim Stryker 
savethefolk@gmail.com 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT 

Developing and Conserving the Waters of the 
SAN JUAN AND DOLORES RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES 
IN SOUTHWESTERN COLORADO 


West Building - 841 East Second Avenue 
DURANGO, COLORADO 81301 
(970) 247-1302 


Bruce Whitehead 
Executive Director 

Southwestern Water Conservation District 
April 8, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

The Southwestern Water Conservation District was established by the Colorado 
legislature to conserve and protect the waters of the San Juan and Dolores Rivers and 
their tributaries. 

Following that mandate, I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish 
Recovery Program and the San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in 
the amount of $ 1,392,100.00 consistent with the President’s recommended budget. I 
request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253, OIX) item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for 
the San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 
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3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 

On behalf of the District board, I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal 
year 2015 funding to allow the FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation 
in these two vitally important recovery programs. 1 appreciate the past support and 
assistance of your Subcommittee for these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Bruce Whitehead 

Executive Director 
(970) 247-1302 

brucew @ southwesternwater.org 



STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

OFFICE OF THE STATE ENGINEER 

SANTA FE 


Scott A. Verhines, P.E. 
state Engineer 


CONCHA ORTIZ Y PINO BLDG, 

POST OFFICE BOX 25102 

130 SOUTH CAPITOL 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 87504-5102 

(505) 827-6091 

FAX: (505) 827-3806 


April 9, 2014 


The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Progiam and the San Juan River 
Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100 consistent with the 
President’s recommended budget, 1 request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the U,S, 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FAVS to continue its essential 
participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San Juan 
River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses incurred 
by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource Management 
Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, National Fish Hatchery 
Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish Hatchery System 
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Chairman Kenneth S. Calvert and Ranking Member James P. Moran 
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Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National 
Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s 
stocking program. 

I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the FWS to 
continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important recovery 
programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for these ongoing 
efforts. 


Sincerely, 



Scott A. Verhines, P.E. 

New Mexico State Engineer 


SAV:kgf/kme 

cc: Representative Steve Pearce 

Representative Ben Ray Lujan 
Representative Michelle Lujan Grisham 
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STATEMENT 

To the US House of Representatives, Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and related Agencies 
For 

"Public Witness Hearing" 

April 10, 2014 
Stephen R. Rickerson 
USDA Forest Service, Retired 

This statement is provided in reference to the USDA Forest Service (FS) Law Enforcement & 
Investigations (LE&I) proposed Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 budget of $125,860,000. This proposed 
budget is a reduction of 12% ($18,000,000) in law enforcement operations compared to FY- 
2012 levels. 

As a former line officer in the USDA Forest Service for over 12 years 1 cannot over emphasize 
the importance of the LE&I program to the overall mission of managing the National Forests on 
the ground, where the rubber meets the road. 

LE&I officers and Special Agents were instrumental during my tenure in investigating arson 
cases, criminal resource damage, including vandalism, and timber theft, as well as providing 
visitor protection services. Officers were instrumental in addressing marijuana cultivation, and 
the growing trend at the time of meth labs occurring in alarmingly increasing numbers on 
National Forests. All of these criminal activities were held in check only by the diligence of 
LE&I personnel. 

These dedicated officers are often the only line of defense between a growing and increasingly 
violent criminal element that continue to use the National Forests as their personal territory. It 
makes no sense to me during a time of increasing public use, when we are encouraging visitation 
and utilization of the National Forests by under- represented segments of our society that we 
would actually reduce the protection of these folks by reducing funding and thus a presence of 
Law Enforcement officers. It is like saying “let’s encourage non-traditional users and not 
provide a safe and enjoyable visit.” 
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Given the financial support and leadership needed to manage the LE&I organization into this 
next fiscal year and the future, you cannot find a more dedicated, hard working and important 
group of employees in the Forest Service. They work long hours, under difficult conditions, 
often without back-up or resources needed to perform their duties safely, LE&I personnel do not 
need to have their financial support taken away from them. With as much as 90% of the funding 
paying fixed costs, funding reductions will mean vacancies will not be filled, additional officers 
will not be hired and case-loads will continue to increase on an over-worked staff. Morale will 
suffer and experienced officers will be lost to other agencies. 

I highly respect the officers and Special Agents employed by the Forest Service. They provide a 
unique and valuable service not on to the Forest Service but more importantly to the public that 
utilizes this valuable resource, the National Forests of this great country. I encourage you to 
consider restoring the $18,000,000 to the LE&I budget in 2015. 


Sincerely, 

Stephen R. Rickerson 

Forest Supervisor, National Forests in Alabama, Retired. 
stephenrickerson@bellsouth.net 
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Mr. Chris Catania 
Chief Executive Officer 
Subsurface Technologies, Inc. 

Statement for the Record 

On behalf of 

Subsurface Technologies, Inc. 

before the 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

of the 

Committee on Appropriations 
United States House of Representatives 


40 Stone Castle Road, Rock Tavern, NY 12575 - Phone: 845.567.0695; Fax: 845.567-1035 - 
http://www.subsurfacetech.com 
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April 10, 2014 

Statement for the Record 
On behalf of 

Subsurface Technologies, Inc. 

before the 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

of the 

Committee on Appropriations 
United States House of Representatives 
April 10, 2014 


Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the Subcommittee, 
Subsurface Technologies, Inc. (STl) appreciates the opportunity to submit this 
statement for the record on the criticality of ensuring that 20 percent of the 
resources from the Environmental Protection Agency's FY15 Drinking Water State 
Revolving Fund budget are designated to fund the adoption of innovative and green 
technologies by small water systems in order to address the nation’s aging water 
infrastructure needs, such as well rehabilitation. The Agency, by making these 
resources available for small drinking water systems to invest in such technologies, 
would provide job creation, economic growth and environmental progress 
throughout the water sector - primarily among rural and financially depressed 
communities. 

STI has devoted 25 years to developing highly effective, environmentally sound 
methods of restoring and improving the aging infrastructure of wells at ground 
water systems. Our methods restore lost capacity, increase water volume, reduce 
energy footprints, decrease pumping costs and solve water quality problems. STI’s 
solutions are economically affordable, easy to incorporate and help facilitate job 
growth at the utilities we work with. 

The deterioration of wells can most often be attributed to the inherent 
characteristics of the aquifer, the well design or construction, water quality and 
other environmental factors. When a well has deteriorated beyond the point where 
maintenance programs can resolve their decreased water yields, rehabilitation is 
needed. 

While the infrastructure of all wells eventually ages, the need to restore well 
infrastructure is disproportionally greater among small communities. Preventative 


40 Stone Castle Road. Rock Tavern, NY 12575 -Phone: 845,567.0695; Fax: 845.567-1035 - 
httD://www.siA)surfacetech.CQm 
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maintenance and rehabilitation costs are 10-20% of the costs of new well 
construction, which means that investing in ongoing well care is a sound investment 
for water systems. However, as many financially constrained small water systems 
cannot afford robust investments in rehabilitation, they often wait too long before 
attempting to rehabilitate their wells and find that degradation has passed the point 
of restoration. 

Setting aside 20 percent of the resources from within the FY15 Drinking Water State 
Revolving Fund will enable small groundwater systems to invest in well 
infrastructure through a known and proven funding mechanism. While small 
drinking water systems would like to invest in well rehabilitation resources that are 
innovative and green, the lack of designated monies available for them to do so 
makes leveraging such technologies nearly impossible. However, designating a 
percentage of funds to be used for this express purpose should be considered of the 
utmost importance to the Committee as it will directly impact the fight to promote 
our nation’s environmental and economic priorities. 

Well-related infrastructure work done by STI at small groundwater systems helps 
financially depressed communities grapple with reductions in their water yield, an 
inability to meet EPA mandates and stagnant local economies. By hiring local labor 
to implement our technologies and maintain the systems we put in place, STI works 
with utilities to leverage job creation from their existing need to service already 
aging and degraded infrastructure systems. 

STI applauds the Committee’s leadership in recognizing the imperative to repair and 
replace aging infrastructure, such as well rehabilitation, across the water sector. As 
the Committee considers new ways to empower small systems to improve their 
aging infrastructures I hope you will enable them to leverage innovative and green 
technologies. To that end, I implore you to consider setting aside a small portion, no 
less than 20 percent, of funding to identify innovative and affordable technologies 
for small and disadvantaged communities to address the infrastructure needs of 
their aging wells. 

Setting aside resources for this purpose will enable small communities to have a 
wider range of proven solutions from which to choose when considering how best 
to comply with local, state and federal mandates. Currently, the market-orientated 
process is not resulting in the most innovative technologies being made available to 
small systems and federal funding mechanisms lack the appropriate set-asides for 
doing so. 

In conclusion, STI would like to reiterate its thanks and support for the Committee’s 
efforts and strong leadership in this area. It is only through the continued 
partnership and collaboration between the public and private sector that our 
nation’s water infrastructure needs will be met and job creation will be accelerated. 


40 StoneCastle Road, Rock Tavern, NY 12575 -Phone: 845-567.C©95; Fax: 845.567*1035- 
httD:/Avww.subsurfacQtech.com 
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Sustainable Urban 
Forests Coalition 


April 10,2014 

The Honorable Ken Calvert 

United States House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Jim Moran 

United States House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Ranking Member Moran: 

The Sustainable Urban Forests Coalition (SUFC) represents nonprofits, national associations, 
nursery and landscape professionals, public works professionals, arborists, and others 
nationwide. Working together since 2004, these diverse professionals monitor, care and advocate 
for urban trees and green infrastructure, Collectively, we are asking for your support for several 
programs under the Interior Subcommittee’s jurisdiction that support urban forests and green 
infrastructure. 

Urban forests are vital to creating and maintaining healthy, livable communities of all sizes. 

Trees growing in populated areas are a key component of commimity infrastructure and provide 
proven benefits to more than the 80% of Americans who live there. Urban forests enhance air 
and water quality, reduce energy use, increase property values, and provide quantifiable health 
and wellness benefits to people. Creating and maintaining a healthy tree canopy also creates a 
substantial demand for green collar jobs in a sector poised for rapid growth. 

USDA Forest Service 

Since the passage of the Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1 990, the Urban and 
Community Forestry (U&CF) program has been a catalyst and provided important technical 
assistance for promoting healthy forests in our communities. In addition, the U&CF program 
provides critical assistance to help communities manage risk, respond to storms and disturbance, 
and contain threats from invasive pests. In 20 1 3, the U&CF program delivered technical, 
financial, educational, and research assistance to 7,292 communities and nearly 198 million 
people, over 60 percent of the U.S. population. Urban forests are integral to any community 
striving to reinvest in itself, encourage active, healthy citizens, and create a healthier and more 
sustainable environment with smart green infrastructure. The SVFC understands the current 
economic conditions of the country and recommends FY15 funding be allocated at FY2012 
enacted levels for the Urban and Community Forestry program at S3I.3 million. 

The Forest Service’s Forest and Rangeland Research program is essential in providing support 
for urban forestry research activities focused on understanding conditions and trends in our 
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nation’s urban and community forests and in providing tools and best management practices to 
community groups and urban forestry practitioners. Forest Service researchers and partners have 
made huge strides in recent years in developing new technologies and tools, such as the i-Tree 
program, for mapping the urban forest and to understand the current situation and future 
trends. Similarly, agency researchers have been helping policymakers and practitioners to 
understand the environmental, economic, and social services that trees and forests provide. The 
SUFC urges Congress to provide funding for the Forest and Rangeland Research line item at 
$303 million. This reflects $231 million for basic forest research, consistent with the FY 2012 
enacted level, and $72 million for Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA). We also call the 
Subcommittee’s attention to our collaborative efforts with the Forest Service to make progress 
toward incorporating urban forest assessments into the agency’s FIA program. We urge the 
Subcommittee to encourage the Forest Service to make strong efforts to integrate urban 
forests into FIA so that its critical data-collection efforts on our nation’s forests include the 
estimated 100 million acres of urban forest lands. 

Finally, the SUFC wishes to thank Congress for the report language it included with the 
Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2014, which encourages the I’orest Service to maintain a 
strong urban forest research program. While there is no budget line item for urban forestry 
research, the Forest Service has recognized Urban Natural Resources Stewardship as one of 
seven Priority Research Areas within its overall Forest and Rangeland Research program. We 
urge the Subcommittee to continue including such language in its Interior Appropriations 
reports as a reflection of Congress ’ interest in strong urban forestry research in the absence of 
a budget line item. 

Exotic pests and invasive species are among the greatest threats to urban forests. Trees in our 
towns and cities are at risk from non-native insects and diseases such as the emerald ash borer 
and Asian longhomed beetle. Non-native pests already cost city governments $2 billion each 
year to remove and replace trees they have killed. Homeowners in these communities pay 
another $1 billion per year to remove dead trees from their own properties. The substantial loss 
of trees in our communities also impacts the quality of life and property values. Funding for the 
Forest Health Program supports activities related to prevention, suppression, and eradication of 
insects, diseases, and plants as well as conducting forest health monitoring through pest surveys. 
SUFC supports no less than FY 2012 funding levels of $111 million (of which $48 million was 
directed to cooperative lands) in FY 2015 for the USDA Forest Service Forest Health 
Management Program. 

Environmental Protection Agency 

All forests play vital roles in delivering clean water to communities of every size. Urban and 
rural forests offer fiscally-sound green solutions to the management of stormwater, water 
storage, groundwater recharge, and pollutant reduction. Green infrastructure is a cost-effective 
and resilient approach to stonnwater infrastructure needs that provides many community 
benefits: improving water and air quality; reducing energy use and mitigating climate change; 
improving habitat for wildlife; reducing a community’s infrastructure cost and promoting 
economic growth. 
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SUFC supports the EPA’s goal of strengthening green infrastructure activities to further 
sustainability goals by incorporating green infrastructure and enhancing stormwater 
management. SUFC also supports efforts to expand the use of green infrastructure to meet Clean 
Water Act goals through the Clean Water State Revolving Funds (CWSRF). SUFC supports the 
President’s FY 2015 request of S5 million to strengthen green infrastructure activities, and the 
FY 2014 enacted level of $1,449 bilUonfor CWSRF. 

The Urban Waters Federal Partnership is a 13 interagency coordinated effort helps stimulate 
local economies, create jobs, improve quality of life, and protect health by revitalizing urban 
waterways and the communities around them, focusing on underserved urban communities of all 
sizes. SUFC supports appropriating FY 2015 funding to the Urban Waters Federal 
Partnership, coordinated by the Environmental Protection Agency Office of Water. 

Land and Water Conservation Fund 

SUFC supports full and dedicated funding for the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF), 
including funding for the State and Local Assistance Program. We support the FY 2015 budget 
request which calls for permanent authorization of $900 million in mandatory funding for L WCF 
programs in the Departments of Interior and Agriculture beginning in 2016. During the transition 
to permanent funding in 2015, the budget proposes S350 million in discretionary and $550 million in 
permanent funding, shared by the Departments of Interior and Agriculture. This includes 
discretionary funding for State Assistance grants at $48.1 million, which includes $3 million for 
“Competitive Grants.” 


The National Park Service 

The reestablishment of the Urban Parks Recreation and Recovery (UPARR) program within the 
National Parks Service, proposed to be funded through the Land and Water Conservation Fund, is 
essential to bring nature to the urban communities. These competitive grants focus on engaging and 
connecting communities, especially young people, to their neighborhood parks through projects that 
would revitalize and rehabilitate park and recreation opportunities. SUFC supports the President’s 
FY201S request of $25 million from LWCF for the Urban Park and Recreation Recovery 
Program (UPARR). 

Sincerely, 


Alliance For Community Trees 
American Forests 
AmericanHort 

American Planning Association 
American Public Works 
American Rivers 

American Society of Landscape Architects 

Arbor Day Foundation 

Davey Tree Foundation 

Keep America Beautiful 

International Society of Arboriculture 

National Association of Clean Water 

Agencies 


National Association of Conservation 
Districts 

National Association of State Foresters 

National Recreation and Parks Association 

Minnesota Shade Tree Advisory Committee 

Outdoor Power Equipment Institute 

Professional Landeare Network 

Sacramento Tree Foundation 

SavATree Consulting Group 

Society of American Foresters 

Society of Municipal Arborists 

The Nature Conservancy 

Tree Care Industries Association 
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Lawrence A. Selzer 

President and CEO, The Conservation Fund 
April 10, 2014 

Chairman Calvert, Ranking Member Moran, and members of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies, thank you for this opportunity to submit 
testimony on behalf of The Conservation Fund for the Subcommittee’s Public Witness Hearing, 
The Conservation Fund supports full funding of the President’s Budget request of $900 million 
in fiscal year 2015 for the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) discretionary and 
mandatory proposals, which includes the federal land acquisition programs of the Bureau of 
Land Management ($89,397 million). National Park Service ($171 .041 million), Lf.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service ($168,772 million), U.S. Forest Service ($127,673 million), and state grant 
programs such as the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Cooperative Endangered Species 
Conservation Fund ($100 million); National Park Service’s State Conservation Grants ($100 
million); and the U.S. Forest Service’s Forest Legacy Program ($100 million). TCF also 
supports full funding of the President’s request for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service-North 
American Wetlands Conservation Fund ($34,145 million); the U.S. Forest Service — Community 
Forest and Open Space Conservation Program ($ 1 .683 million); the Department of Interior — 
Natural Resource Damage Assessment and Restoration Program ($7,676 million); and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs — Operations of Indian Programs: Trust — Real Estate Services 
($127,002 million). Additionally, TCF supports the proposals for the Federal Land Transaction 
Facilitation Act reauthorization, the National Park Service Centennial Initiative, and the U.S. 
Forest Service Wildland Disaster Fund Act. 

The Conservation Fund (TCF) is a national, non-profit conservation organization dedicated to 
conserving America’s land and water legacy for future generations. Established in 1985, TCF 
works with landowners; federal, state and local agencies; and other partners to conserve our 
nation’s important lands for people, wildlife and communities. To date, TCF has helped our 
partners to conserve over 7.4 million acres. These accomplishments are due, in large measure, to 
the leadership of this Subcommittee over many years to appropriate funds to acquire lands for 
future generations, working forests, recreational opportunities, wildlife habitat, and many other 
benefits. 

Below are highlights of some benefits of the LWCF and land acquisition programs. While these 
projects show the tremendous diversity of benefits of land acquisition for the public, they have 
one thing in common — each of these projects is driven by landowners. Many farmers, ranchers 
and forestland owners have significant financial equity in their land. By enabling a landowner to 
sell a conservation easement or fee title, the LWCF program provides landowners with funds to 
stay in business, reinvest in businesses, or meet other financial goals. 

As the Subcommittee crafts its Interior & Related Agencies Appropriations bill, there are several 
key points we respectfully request you to consider, listed below. Each of the funding amounts 
below reflects the FY2015 President’s Budget request. 

1. Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) at $900 million : Funding at the 
recommended $900 million is critical for the nation’s premier conservation program, a 
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bipartisan agreement from almost 50 years ago. As the lists of ready LWCF projects below 
show, there are many opportunities that will be lost without this funding, LWCF represents a 
promise to the nation that proceeds from offshore oil and gas development will help protect 
the public trust and these projects will fulfill that mission. 

The LWCF Budget includes Collaborative Landscape Planning (CLP) areas that we ask you 
to support: National Trails System, Florida-Georgia Longleaf Pine Initiative, South Carolina 
Longleaf Pine, High Divide, Greater Yellowstone, Grasslands/Prairie Potholes, California 
Southwest Desert, and Upper Rio Grande. In each CLP, several Federal land agencies are 
partnering with states, local groups, non-profits and private interests to support conservation 
and make a lasting impact. 

2. Bureau of Land Management fBLM) Land Acquisition at $89.397 million. The BLM 

and its National Conservation Lands provide some of our nation’s best recreation and historic 
areas, From fishing at the North Platte River in Wyoming to exploring Pueblo ruins at 
Canyons of the Ancients in Colorado, we request funding for the following projects: 

• Upper Snake South Fork, ID: $1 million (#2); and $1.9 million (#14) 

• North Platte River SMRA, W Y: $ 1 .2 million (#5) 

• Canyons of the Ancients National Monument, CO: $1.2 million (#6) 

. CLP National Trails-Lewis and Clark NHT, MT: $1,032 mil. (#7); and $1,148 mil. (#17) 

• Mclnnis Canyon NCA, CO: $210,000 (#8), and $1,625 million (#18) 

• Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument, OR: $906,000 (#12); and $5 million (#21) 

• Upper Missouri River National Wild and Scenic River, MT: $3,408 million (#23) 

• Aqua Fria National Monument, AZ: $3.3 million (#24) 

• Colorado River SRMA, CO: $2 million (#27) 

• CLP High Divide - Oregon NHT, ID: $440,000 (#28) 

• CLP High Divide - Upper Madison, MT: $868,000 (#28) 

3. National Park Service (NPS) Federal Land Acquisition at $171.041 million. Hosting 
more than 275 million visitors every year, the over 400 National Park units provide an 
economic boost to their local communities and those employed directly and indirectly. 
Funding for NPS LWCF will help protect key access points for recreation, historic areas, 
trails and more, including along the Captain John Smith National Historic Trail and the 
Appalachian National Scenic Trail. We respectfully request funding for the following 
projects: 

• CLP National Trails - Captain John Smith NHT, VA: $4 million (#4), and $2 million, 
(#13) 

• CLP National Trails - Appalachian NST, NH, $200,000 (#13) 

• Olympic National Park, WA: $5.22 million (#14) 

• CLP High Divide - Big Hole National Battlefield, MT: $150,000 (#21) 

4. U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) Land Acquisition at $168.772 million. National 
Wildlife Refuges (NWR) are our nation’s protectors of clean water, clean air, abundant 
wildlife and world-class recreation. Funding for FY2015 FWS LWCF will help preserve 
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grizzly bear territory of the Rocky Mountain Front in Montana and protect key longleaf pine 
at Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge in Georgia. We respectfully request funding for the 
following projects: 

• Dakota Tallgrass Prairie WMA, ND/SD: $3,887 million (#2), and $3,887 million (#1 1) 

• Dakota Grassland Conservation Area, ND/SD: $7 million (#3) and $7 million (#12) 

• Rocky Mountain Front Conservation Area, MT: $2 million (#5) 

• Everglades Headwaters NWR and Conservation Area, FL: $3 million (#6) and $5 million 
(#14) 

• CLP Florida-Georgia Longleaf Pine - Okefenokee NWR, GA: $4 million (#9) 

• Flint Hills Legacy Conservation Area, KS: $1 million (#22) 

• Lower Rio Grande Valley NWR, TX: $2 million (#23) 

• CLP Grasslands/Prairie Potholes - Dakota Tallgrass Prairie WMA: $3 million (#27) 

• CLP Grasslands/Prairie Potholes - Dakota Grasslands Conservation Area: $7.5 million 
(#27) 

5. U.S. Forest Service (USFS) Land Acquisition at $127.673 million. USFS LWCF funds 
help with forest management by protecting key inholdings and reducing fire threats. From 
the longleaf pine in the southeast to the North Carolina Threatened Treasures to the Missouri 
Ozarks, we are working with willing landowners at the following project areas and 
respectfully request funding: 

• CLP National Trails-Appalachian NST, TN: $330,000 (#4); and $2.72 million (#32) 

• North Carolina Threatened Treasures, NC: $2.1 million (#5), and $3.5 million (#30) 

• CLP Florida-Georgia Longleaf Pine Initiative - Osceola, FL: $5 million (#7); and $3,677 
million (#34) 

• Missouri Ozarks Current River, Mark Twain National Forest, MO: $1 million (#16) 

• Tennessee Mountains Trails and Waters, TN: $3.7 million (#21) 

• Greater Yellowstone Area, Bridger-Teton National Forest, WY: $3 million (#25) 

• Georgia-Disappearing Wildlands of GA Mountains and Rivers, GA: $2.7 million (#27) 

• Great Lakes Northwoods, Superior National Forest, MN: $3 million (#33) 

• Cube Cove, Tongass National Forest, AK: $3 million (#38) 

6. LWCF State Grant Programs: FWS-Section 6 Cooperative Endangered Species Fund. 
NPS- State Conservation Grants, and USFS-Forest Le 2 acv : We encourage the 
Subcommittee to fully fund FY2015 President’s Budget request for: 

• FWS-Section 6 Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund: $100 million 

• NPS-State Conservation Grants: $100 million 

• USFS-Forest Legacy Program: $100 million. Project highlights include: 

o Bobcat Ridge, TX, $2.37 million (#3 ranking) 
o East Fork of the French Broad Headwater II, NC, $3,5 million (#9) 
o Liberty Hill, SC, $2 million (#21) 
o Sherwood Forest, TN, $3 million (#24) 
o Windham Region Working Forest, VT, $ 1 .5 million (#34) 
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7. Priority Land Acquisition Programs : TCP encourages the Committee to fund: 

• FWS-North American Wetlands Conservation Fund: $34,145 million 

• USFS-Community Forest and Open Space Conservation Program: $1,683 million 

8. Department of Interior — Natural Resource Damage Assessment and Restoration 
Program at $7.676 million. The Restoration Program leads the national response for 
recovery of natural resources that have been injured or destroyed as a result of oil spills or 
releases of other hazardous substances. Recoveries from responsible parties can only be spent 
to implement restoration plans developed by the Trustee Council for each incident. These 
funds are one hundred per cent private and represent the amount needed to restore 
environmental resources or compensate for lost public use since the damage in question. The 
FY2015 funds would allow the Program to add carefully targeted staff allocated to Interior 
bureaus and offices through its Restoration Support Unit in order to accelerate restoration 
activities. 

9. Bureau of Indian Affairs (BlAi — Operations of Indian Programs: Trust-Real Estate 
Services at $127.002 million. We support the BIA Trust-Real Estate Services program, 
including funding to support the Klamath Basin Restoration Agreement. 

10. Reauthorization of the Federal Land Transaction Facilitation Act (H.R. 2068)(S. 368) : 

We support the FY 201.^ President’s Budget request to reauthorize the Federal Land 
Transaction Facilitation Act (FLTFA) an important program that provides conservation 
funding for the West, at no cost to the taxpayer. Through FLTFA’s “land for land” program, 
BLM sells land identified for disposal to ranchers, farmers, businesses and others to 
consolidate land ownership, create Jobs, support economic development and increase 
revenues to counties by putting land on the tax rolls. These sales generate funding for BLM, 
USFS, NPS and USFWS to acquire critical inholdings from willing sellers in certain 
designated areas, which often complements LWCF, NAWCA and other public and private 
funding. The sales provide revenue for federal agencies to acquire high-priority lands with 
important recreational access for hunting, fishing, hiking, boating, other activities, as well as 
properties with historic, scenic and cultural resources. Over 150 groups are working together 
to support Congress’ efforts to reauthorize FLTFA. 

11. Wildlife Disaster Funding Act (H.R. 3992KS. 1875) and Avoiding Transfers to Wildland 
Fire Suppression: We support the proposal in the President’s Budget that would avoid 
transferring funds Congress appropriates to other priority programs to fund wildland fire 
suppression. We support language mirroring the bipartisan Wildfire Disaster Funding Act 
(S. 1875 & H.R. 3992). This important change to fire funding at the federal level is needed 
to prevent future transfers and ensure that the USFS and Department of the Interior can 
achieve their land management objectives by implementing activities needed to address the 
growing buildup of hazardous fuels on federal lands. 

The Conservation Fund stands ready to work with you to secure full and consistent funding for 
the LWCF, Forest Legacy, and the other critically important programs that help protect the 
environment, economies, forests, and community values across our nation. Thank you for the 
opportunity to provide this testimony and your consideration of our request. 
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Written Statement of 
Theatre Communications Group 
Submitted April 9, 2014 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations I United States House of Representatives 
The Importance of Federal Funding for the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) 

Laurie Baskin 

Director of Research, Policy & Collective Action 
Theatre Communications Group 
520 Eighth Avenue, 24tli Floor 
New York, NY 10018 

(212) 609-5900 ext. 228, lbaskin@tcg.org, www.tcg.org 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee. Theatre Communications Group 
- the national service organization for the American theatre - is grateful for this opportunity to 
submit testimony on behalf of our 494 not-for-profit member theatres across the country and the 
36 million audience members that the theatre community serves. We urge you to support 
funding at $155 million for the National Endowment for the Arts for FY15. 

Indeed, the entire not-for-profit arts industry stimulates the economy, creates jobs and attracts 
tourism dollars. The not-for-profit arts generate $135.2 billion annually in economic activity, 
support 4.13 million jobs and return $9.59 billion in federal income taxes. Art museums, 
exhibits and festivals combine with performances of theatre, dance, opera and music to draw 
tourists and their consumer dollars to communities nationwide. Federal funding for the arts 
creates a significant return, generating many more dollars in matching funds for each federal 
dollar awarded, and is clearly an investment in the economic health of America, In an uncertain 
economy where coiporate donations and foundation grants to the arts are diminished, and 
increased ticket prices would undeimine efforts to broaden and diversify audiences, these federal 
funds simply cannot be replaced. Maintaining the strength of the not-for-profit sector, along 
with the commercial sector, will be vital to supporting the economic health of our nation. 

Our country's not-for-profit theatres develop innovative educational activities and outreach 
programs, providing millions of young people, including "at-risk” youth, with important skills 
for the future by expanding their creativity and developing problem-solving, reasoning and 
communication abilities - preparing today's students to become tomorrow's citizens. Our 
theatres present new works and serve as catalysts for economic growth in their local 
communities. These theatres also nurture - and provide artistic homes for the development of- 
the current generation of acclaimed writers, actors, directors and designers working in regional 
theatre, on Broadway and in the film and television industries. At the same time, theatres have 
become increasingly responsive to their communities, serving as healing forces in difficult times, 
and producing work that reflects and celebrates the strength of our nation's diversity. 


Afnerican Theatre | 

TCG Books 

Arisearch 

tntemafiona} Theatre Instihite/US Center 

520 Eighth Avenue 24thFioor New York NY 10018-4156 
T 212 609 5900 F 212 609 5901 www.tcg.onj 
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Here are some recent examples of NEA grants and their impact: 

In order to create a lasting impact on the field and promote burgeoning playwrights, South Coast 
Repertory (SCR) based in Costa Mesa, CA received a $50,0(X) Art Works grant to support the 
17’" annual Pacific Playwrights Festival which brings together artists, local audiences and theatre 
professionals from across the country. Audiences will enjoy seven previously unproduced works 
and the world premieres of Samuel D. Hunter’s Rest, Rachel Bonds’ Five Mile Lake and Adam 
Rapp’s The Purple Lights of Joppa Illinois. Additionally, the festival will include staged 
readings of Theresa Rebeck’s Zealot, Eliza Clark’s Future Thinking, Rajiv Joseph’s Mr. Wolf 
and Melissa Ross’ Of Good Stock. All five readings from last year’s festival went on to full 
productions at SCR and other theatres. This NEA grant will help support all seven projects and 
advance new American playwrights across the American stage. In addition to programming like 
this festival SCR annually serves more than 15,000 Orange County students and teachers through 
ticketing programs and bus subsidies that make professional theatre accessible to underserved 
youth and free after-school dramatics workshops available for at-risk children in Title One 
elementary schools. 

With a $15,000 Art Works grant from the NEA, Idaho Shakespeare Festival was able to grow 
their Access Program and open the door for over .30,000 people ages 5 to 100 to enjoy the 
professional theatre arts, many of whom would not be able to attend otherwise. The program 
includes a tour with over 100 performances that features an engaging new script and full set, 
costumes and sound to elementary students across the state of Idaho. Additionally, the program 
creates access for students of all ages, the deaf and hard-of-hearing, elderly on fixed income, at- 
risk youth, refugees, wounded veterans (as well as their families) and volunteer service providers 
to attend the Festival’s mainstage season. By integrating those with special needs into the 
broader audience, Idaho Shakespeare Festival’s Access Program has significantly broadened the 
demographic makeup and interest of those able to experience performances. 

The NEA has awarded Cincinnati Playhouse in the Park in Ohio a $10,000 grant to support the 
development and full production of the world premiere of Anna Ziegler’s A Delicate Ship. 
Drawing inspiration from Renaissance painter Pieter Brueghel’s Landscape with the Fall of 
Icarus and W.H. Auden’s poem Music des Beaux Arts, A Delicate Ship tells the story of a 
haunting love triangle that triggers an unexpected chain of events. Grant funds are being used to 
partially subsidize production expen.ses, including expenses associated with having the 
playwright in residence for a portion of the four-week rehearsal process. While A Delicate Ship 
will reach an audience of approximately 4,750 people through 34 performances, the Playhouse 
annually serves more than 50,000 students through school programs including touring 
productions, educational matinees, in-class workshops and residency programs. They also impact 
more than 4,500 people living in the diverse neighborhoods of Cincinnati through their Off the. 
Hill program, which partners the Playhouse with community organizations to make theatre 
accessible to all. 
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With a $10,000 Art Works grant from the NEA, Trinity Repertory Company will produce a 
new production of Oliver, directed by Sharon and Richard Jenkins. Audience members will 
experience a production which offers fresh insights to a classic work, giving prominence to 
character and narrative, and introducing updated orchestrations that reveal the beauty of the 
music. Post-show discussions will encourage audiences to immediately reflect on their ideas. 
Outreach activities will include a free performance for constituents served by social service 
agencies, and a pay-what-you-can performance. Six matinees will welcome 3,000 school 
children, and workshops will bring actors and other teaching artists into the region’s classrooms 
for 50 customized pre- and post-show sessions. Fifteen actors and musicians will be employed, 
as well as designers, artisans and a 100-member staff. Nine local children will also receive the 
enriching experience of working in a professional theatre while living at home and staying in 
school. 



These are only a few examples of the kinds of extraordinary programs supported by the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Indeed, the Endowment’s Theatre Program is able to fund only 50% of 
the applications it receives, so 50% of the theatres are turned away because there aren’t sufficient 
funds. Theatre Communications Group urges you to support a funding level of $155 million for 
FY15 for the NEA, to maintain citizen access to the cultural, educational and economic benefits 
of the arts, and to advance creativity and innovation in communities across the United States. 

The arts infrastructure of the United States is critical to the nation’s well-being and its economic 
vitality. It is supported by a remarkable combination of government, business, foundation and 
individual donors. It is a striking example of fcderal/state/private partnership. Federal support for 
the arts provides a measure of stability for arts programs nationwide and is critical at a time 
when other sources of funding are diminished. Further, the American public favors spending 
federal tax dollars in support of the arts. The NEA was funded at $146 million in the FY14 
budget; however, it has never recovered from a 40% budget cut in FY96 and its programs are 
still under-funded. We urge the subcommittee to fund the NEA at a level of $155 million to 
preserve the important cultural programs reaching Americans across the country. 

Thank you for considering this request. 
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Mike Berry 
General Manager 

Tri'County Water Conservancy District 
Aprill 1,2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 



TRI-COUNTY 

WATER 

CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 


I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for 
the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Progi'am and the San Juan River Basin Recovery 
Implementation Program in the miount of $1,392,100.00 consistent with the President’s recommended 
budget. I request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource Management 
Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration Subactivity within the 
$124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) 
for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its essential participation in the Upper Colorado River 
Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the San Juan 
River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet expenses incurred by FWS’s 
Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource Management 
Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, National Fish Hatchery 
Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled “National Fish Hatchery System 
Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish 
Hatchery. Operation of this facility is integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking 
program. 


I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the FWS to 
continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important recovery programs. I 
appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for these ongoing efforts. 


Sincerely, 



Mike Berry 

General Manager (mike@tricounlywater.org) 


647 NORTH 7TH STREET • P.O. BOX 347 • MONTROSE. COLORADO 81402 


<970)249-3369 • FAX (970) 249-8277 
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April 10, 2014 


Written Statement to the House Committee on Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, 
Environment and Related Agencies for the hearing record of July 10, 2014. 

Bruce Hollands, Executive Director, PVC Pipe Association 


Open Competition for Water and Wastewater Piping Projects: 
More Options, Innovation and Lower Costs 


The Uni-Bell PVC Pipe Association is a not-for-profit organization representing 95 percent of the 
manufacturing capacity of the North American PVC pipe industry. Our pipe producing members 
operate over 90 facilities in the U.S. and our associate members (suppliers) hundreds more. PVC 
pipe extrusion facilities are found in 32 states across the United States: California has the most 
plants (9), follo\A/ed by Texas (6), Arizona (5) and Pennsylvania (5). 

The PVC pipe industry serves a vast and complex market including 54,000 drinking water 
systems, 10,000 wastewater facilities and 15,000 sewer and wastewater contracting 
firms. PVC water and sewer pipe producers contribute in excess of $14 billion annually to the 
U.S. economy and support over 25,000 jobs. 

The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) manages taxpayer dollars under the State Revolving 
Fund's (SRF's) for water and wastewater projects in every state. It is important for all states and 
municipalities receiving federal money to use open and free bidding processes and to consider 
all approved piping materials so that the most cost effective, longest lasting and best performing 
piping is used. 

According to the U.S. Conference of Mayors, underground pipes represent 60 percent ($2.28 
trillion) of the $3.8 trillion needed in investments for water and wastewater infrastructure over 
the next 20 years. As a result, it is here that open procurement policies and practices should be 
focused. 

Since the 1970s the U.S, Department of Agriculture's (USDA) Rural Development Program has 
required that the funding it provides rural municipalities for water and sewer projects be spent 
in an open and competitive manner. It is time for the EPA to have similar requirements. 
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Richard Anderson, Ph.D., Senior Advisor to U.S. Conference of Mayors Water Council, who is also 
a proponent of procurement reform for underground Infrastructure, reports that water and 
sewer pipelines are deteriorating faster than the rate at which they can be replaced because of 
corrosion, which is the leading cause of the water main break epidemic in North America 
(estimated at some 300,000 breaks annually). According to a 2002 congressional study, 
corrosion is also a drag on the economy, costing U.S. drinking water and wastewater systems 
over $50.7 billion annually. As a result, any comprehensive and truly sustainable underground 
infrastructure strategy must address corrosion. 

Today's corrosion crisis is due to the materials used in America's piping networks over the last 
hundred years. At first, cast iron was used, with ductile iron gradually replacing it as the 
material of choice. Both now suffer from corrosion. In fact, studies have shown that newer iron 
pipes do not last as long as older versions because of their thinner walls. 

The burden of old technology materials is not limited to the cost of repairing and replacing failed 
pipelines. It includes the cost of losing treated water from leaking systems. Leaking pipes made 
from old technology materials lose an estimated 2.6 trillion gallons of drinking water annually, or 
17 percent of all treated water pumped in the United States. 

The solution to these problems begins with sustainability, durability and corrosion resistance, 
and this is why more utilities must actively consider all approved piping materials like PVC in 
their bidding processes. Increased durability means fewer leaks, better water conservation and 
lower costs. As a result, any comprehensive action plan for water and wastewater infrastructure 
renewal must also include reform of municipal procurement practices that limit competition, 
shackle innovation and increase costs. 

We believe that to get the most efficient and sustainable use of federal money for water and 
wastewater projects, free and open competition must be the operating standard. Federal grants 
provided to municipalities should have open competition stipulations similar to those required 
by the USDA Rural Development Program for water and sewer projects. In this way federal 
dollars obtain maximum value for taxpayers. When products are excluded from bidding, 
taxpayers suffer as does the efficiency of our infrastructure. 

With over two million miles in service, PVC pipe has been celebrated by Engineering News 
Record as one of the top 20 engineering advancements of the last 125 years. A study by the 
American Water Works Research Foundation recently quantified the life expectancy of PVC pipe 
at more than 110 years - making it excellent for long-term asset management and 
sustainability. Furthermore, PVC pipe is more efficient to manufacture, taking four times less 
energy to make than concrete pressure pipe, and half that used for iron pipe. 

As well, PVC pipe is cost effective, has watertight joints and its lightweight reduces 
transportation and installation costs, yielding additional greenhouse gas reductions. It is also 
totally recyclable, though most of it has yet to enter the recycling stream given its great 
durability. 
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Numerous organizations have published studies on the need to update procurement practices to 
more cost effectively finance our underground infrastructure. Below are links to some of these 
reports: 


• Municipal Procurement: Procurement Process Improvements Yield Cost-Effective Public 
Benefits. U.S. Conference of Mayors 

• Reforming Our Nation's Approach to the Infrastructure Crisis: How Competition, 

Oversight, and Innovation Can Lower Water and sewer Rates in the National 
Taxpayers Union 

• Lowering Costs in Water Infrastructure through Procurement Reform: A Strategy for State 
Governments, American Legislative Exchange Council 

• Fixing America's Crumbling Underground Water Infrastructure: Competitive Bidding 
Offers a Wav Out, Competitive Enterprise Institute 

Also please find a link to the water main break study by Utah State University's Buried Structures 
Laboratory, which determined that PVC pipe has the lowest break rate of all water piping 
materials: 


• Water Main Break Rates in the USA and Canada: A Comprehensive Study. Utah State 
University. 

The PVC pipe industry thanks you for letting us submit a statement for this important hearing 
and we will be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 


Respectfully, 



Bruce Hollands 
Executive Director 
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Name: Carly B. Burton 

Title: Executive Director 

Organization: Utah Water Users Association 

April 3, 2014 

The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 

The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 

United States House of Representatives 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Calvert and Representative Moran: 

I am requesting your support for fiscal year 2015 appropriations to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) for the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program and the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program in the amount of $1,392,100,00 
consistent with the President’s recommended budget. I request that the Subcommittee: 

1. Appropriate $706,300 in “Conservation and Restoration” funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation; Ecological Services Activity; Conservation and Restoration 
Subactivity within the $124,253,000 item entitled “Conservation and Restoration”) to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) for fiscal year 2015 to allow FWS to continue its 
essential participation in the Upper Colorado River Endangered Fish Recovery Program. 

2. Appropriate $200,000 in FWS “Conservation and Restoration” funds for the 
San Juan River Basin Recovery Implementation Program for fiscal year 2015 to meet 
expenses incurred by FWS’s Region 2 in managing the San Juan Program’s diverse 
recovery activities. 

3. Appropriate $485,800 in operation and maintenance funds (Resource 
Management Appropriation, Fisheries and Aquatic Resource Conservation Activity, 
National Fish Hatchery Operations Subactivity within the $48,617,000 item entitled 
“National Fish Hatchery System Operations”) for endangered fish propagation and 
hatchery activities at the FWS’ Ouray National Fish Hatchery. Operation of this facility is 
integral to the Upper Colorado Recovery Program’s stocking program. 


Utah Water Users As.sociation 
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The Honorable Kenneth S. Calvert, Chairman 
The Honorable James P. Moran, Ranking Member 
Page 2 

I request the Subcommittee’s assistance in assuring fiscal year 2015 funding to allow the 
FWS to continue its financial and personnel participation in these two vitally important 
recovery programs. I appreciate the past support and assistance of your Subcommittee for 
these ongoing efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Is/ Carly B. Burton 

Carly B. Burton 
Executive Director 
(801)268-3065 phone 
(801) 261-4069 fax 
utahwaterusers @ aol.com 
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From: 

Whitney Brown 

Self-employed stone mason and folklorist 
Greenville, SC 

To the members of the Congressional Subcommittee: 

I am writing to request that the Subcommittee please withhold approval for the budget of 
the National Park Service until it becomes clear what is to happen to the many events that take 
place on the National Mall in the wake of the Mall Renovation Plan. Under no circumstances do 
I, as a taxpayer and a regular user of the National Mall, approve of any plan that makes these 
events impossible (or any seeming “compromise” that makes rules so absurd that no one can 
reasonably follow them, thus still effectively shutting down events). 

I understand that the National Park Service was asked to do something about the cosmetic 
state of the National Mall some time ago, and that much work and money have already been put 
toward this cause in recent years. Nevertheless, I find it completely unacceptable for the long- 
term result of this “improvement” to the Mall to mean that big, well-attended, tented events can 
no longer take place there. It is an absurd proposition. Every person I have talked to in three 
states (South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia) has agreed that this is preposterous. From 
the outside, this looks like a classic example of bureaucratic warfare, with one narrowly focused 
arm of the government (NFS) carrying out a pre-set agenda at all costs and with no regard for 
practicality. I cannot bear to see events such as the Smithsonian Folklife Festival fall victim to 
such an agenda, especially after it has managed to survive five years of a terrible public 
fundraising climate following the financial crisis in 2008. Is grass to be its downfall? 

This begs the question: what is the purpose of the National Mall? It boils down to a 
philosophical issue: is perfect grass a priority on the National Mall, or will it continue to be a 
highly symbolic, democratic public gathering space as it has been for many years? I would argue 
that its value is in the latter. I cannot see the public benefit of perfect grass. It would be visually 
pleasing, yes, but it does not offer the cultural and educational enrichment of the many good 
events which have traditionally made their home on the National Mall, such as the Smithsonian 
Folklife Festival, the National Festival of the Book, the Solar Decathlon, and the Black Family 
Reunion, among others. Recurring events such as presidential inaugurations and Independence 
Day celebrations come to mind, as do historical events such as the March on Washington and the 
display of the AIDS quilt. 

This amazing, perfect green space the National Park Service envisions simply is not 
going to happen whether or not they throw off the Smithsonian Folklife Festival et al. Therefore, 

I cannot see an ounce of sense in carrying out their current, highly exclusive plan for the 
National Mall. To expect a verdant, healthy, living space in the middle of all that pollution, 
concrete, heavy routine foot traffic, and unpredictable weather is unrealistic at best, disastrous at 
worst. Tm guessing tlie only way they will achieve their goal is by dumping huge amounts of 
nasty chemicals onto the grass that will then run off directly into the Potomac. (That’s what golf 
courses do, 1 believe, and isn’t the NFS turf manager a golf course guy by trade?) Or perhaps 
they need to plant something other than a grass. Many ecologist and botanist friends of mine 
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have offered that as an obvious first option. (Grass is finicky and only seems to grow where you 
don ’t want it.) What I’m saying is that like so many other plans in Washington to which people 
become so narrowly wedded, this NFS plan for the National Mall is unlikely to succeed even if 
the NFS gets its way. But of course they’ve got to justify this money, which is all anyone seems 
to care about, so they have convinced themselves and everyone else that this is a great idea. 

And even if their plan for perfect green space succeeded, what is the value of that grass 
compared to what has been lost? Feople won’t go home remembering that grass for the rest of 
their lives. They can see grass nearly anywhere they go in this country. These festivals and 
events, I would argue, do make lasting memories and cannot have the same meaning and 
prominence if they cannot take place on the National Mall. 

The Mall is for the people, not for the indulgence of a highly modem grass fetish. 
America is big and active and messy, and so its most prominent green space will reflect that. The 
National Mall is a special space for me, and I still wander around it gazing in wonder and 
appreciation as I have done since childhood, but I idealize the Mall as an important public 
gathering space rather than a space of botanical perfection. Of the people, by the people, for the 
people — not by Susan Spain and Jonathan Jarvis for... no one’s use. Let me reiterate: I see the 
March on Washington; I see the AIDS quilt; I see the Smithsonian Folklife Festival; I see 
inaugurations and Independence Day celebrations and kickball games and picnics and 
demonstrations. Yes, these things are stressful and detrimental to turf, but turf can be replaced. 
Turf is small potatoes compared to the lasting impact these events have on millions of Americans 
each year. The Mall is where America best shows who it is. 

Beyond the principle of the matter, there are many specifics that concern me, particularly 
with regard to the Smithsonian Folklife Festival. This seems the worst possible moment for a 
free, highly accessible, globally-focused festival to disappear. Look at the state of the world. 
Look at the polarization in our own country. Americans desperately need to know their 
neighbors, and the Folklife Festival is a wonderful way to facilitate those connections. Feople 
still tell moving stories about the 2002 Silk Road program, for instance, which came on the heels 
of 9/1 1 . It will be wonderful for China, a distant global superpower, to come to the National Mall 
this year and share its many cultures with Americans on a face-to-face level, Frogramming based 
on states, regions, and themes based in America also facilitate valuable learning and perspective. 
The Folklife Festival’s traditional site in the middle of the National Mall is the perfect place for 
this kind of cultural exploration and humanizing conversation to take place, not least because so 
many tourists who might never travel abroad simply wander through and find themselves drawn 
in by Folklife Festival programming. The festival must remain in this “discoverable” space. I 
urge you to do your part to keep the National Mall an exciting, open, democratic gathering place 
where enriching events such as the Folklife Festival can continue to thrive. These events are 
what keep the National Mall beautiful. They are wonderfiil cultural resources, though the NFS 
doesn’t seem to want to acknowledge this. 

I gather that at a recent Subcommittee meeting, NFS’s Jonathan Jarvis was the only 
witness (hardly a balanced argument), and every Congressman seemed to stick behind him and 
his sacred mrf. It went like this; “We’ve already spent something like $30 million, so we’ve got 
to stick by it and see the plan through.” I’m sorry, but that is a drop in the bucket for federal 
money. That is a poor excuse to squash culture on the Mall. I understand that Congress and the 
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National Park Service have already appropriated and spent a significant sum of money for 
National Mall renovations, and Congressmen don’t want to hear objections to the continuation of 
the Mall renovation as a result However, it is no secret that we as nation routinely send more 
money than that to countries we don’t even like, and where we know it will be wasted by 
dictators or spent on weapons that might be used against our own people one day. And how many 
billions have we spent on the F-35 fighter jet that still isn’t ready? What I mean to say is that this 
is a much less polarizing issue than something like hundreds of millions (or billions) of dollars 
worth of federal appropriations or foreign aid. It is time that Congress admits that yes, they 
funded a plan proposed by the NPS, but actually, that plan was probably not the best idea 
because of its many, many unforeseen consequences, like kicking off the Mall every important or 
interesting event, most of which long predate this obsession with grass worthy of a golf course. 
Congress needs to take responsibility and reign in the NPS, who, frankly, have become a bit 
tyrannical and dictatorial themselves in this particularly situation. I would love to hear someone 
say, “I’m sorry, but we were wrong. We’d like to backtrack and reassess to find a better solution 
that helps everyone.” What I absolutely don’t want to hear is that Congress has a responsibility to 
see this plan through simply because we have already put money into it. 

The only acceptable solution is to postpone approval of the National Park Service budget 
until a compromise can be reached on the use of the National Mall for events such as the 
Smithsonian Folklife Festival. Please, I urge you to intervene in the interest of fair and public use 
of the National Mall by tlte American people. It is our money after all. 

Thank you for your time and attention. 

Sincerely, 

Whitney Brown 
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